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TItE POETRY OF LIFE. 

Amongst all the riddles which philosophers have de- 
lighted in propounding for their mutual mystification, 
perhaps few have been put forth with an air of deeper 
profundity than the simple, yet home-coming question — 
What is life ? Well, wo need hardly be surprised ; for 
(to follow in the same enticing path) the^e certainly is 
no one question to which so ninnj* inconsistent, yet 
genuine answers liave*beey, and will be, returned. The 
philosophers may claim to themselves the merit of 
propounding the quwry ; but the whole congregated 
voice of humanity would be insufficient to fill up the»| 
reply. Of all the myriad inhabitants who iynv tread 
the surface of this chequered planet, of*all the beings 
.who throng the immeasurable universe, each is prac- 
tically working out his «n£n especial answer to this 
searching question. Generation after generation will 
be called into beipg, each adding Its portion to the 
mighty cljprus, c/V.h presenting some new phasis in 
JJie infriitc portraiture of life. Hut what then ? Be- 
cause tne stream is exhaustless, shall wc refuse to drink ? 
Because the field of vision is interminable, shall we 
therefore refuse to look around us? Let us rather 
climb to the mountain's top, and gaze with chastened 
reverence and uplifted hearts into the far -extending 
view. Let not our souls rest from their striving, till 
we have nt least solved the riddle of our own humble 
destiny, till we ligve patiently discenped the bearings 
of our own narrow path in the vast labyrinth of exist- 
ence. 

What, then, is life ? * A gilded toy/ lightly exclaims 
one ; ‘ a feather borne upon the passing breeze, a bubble 
floating on the stream, sporting and sparkling brightest 
in the gayest sunshine ! This is lif^ thi^ the golden 
measure of all our hopes •, this tlic sjim of mortal joy ! 
Merrily jthu sanc^ runs through, even to the last bright 

grain ; and then Well, as ye will l Loof for care, ye 

who like it best : trouble imiy’al ways lie had for Beeking ; 
and that without stint, without even an envious grudge. 
To live, is but to enjoy life: let each, then, follow his 
own heart's bent. Live, and let«iive, wlflle y& may ; 
the world is wide, and time too shorfto waste on idle 
fears!' AJns, poor butterfly! heedlessly thou sportest 
in the glitteriug sunshine. But is it well with thee, 
that all thy joy, thy very life, Bhould come and go at 
the biding of an accident? Think yet i^ain, thou 
giddy tfifler. Art thou, then # the merest sport of cir- 
cumstance — a helpless atorll in a heedless whirl* the 
fready football in a game of chances ? Is it all feckless- 
If ness and hazard ? Has thy life no deeper meaning than 
rattling of thy dice-box ? * If so,* impatiently eja- 
culate# yon careworn despiser of others' follies, ‘the 
’I JjAaer he is safely laid in his last long box the better 
for himself and others. The world # c<juld manage very 

r - - - ----- - . . - 
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well without any such idle lumber.* The only sensible 
|* purpose of life, is to make your fortune as honestly as 
you can, and then enjoy it. Make yourself independent 
of every bod No frisking about at other pfeople’f ex- 
pense. And what signifies the nonsqpse and whimsi- 
calities of a poor, squeamish, uncomfortable being, not 
worth as much as would pay for his own coffin ? Who 
really cares for ouch a man? Nobody. There are 
plenty of them. Good sort of men, enough in thjyr 
way : no doubt mean very well •, fancy they hav? some 
des^ny to accomplish, and all that start of thing. ^But 
what does it all come to ? Why, ym\ might sed mem 
die off by scores, like flies in frosty weather. And who 
ever troubles himself about any one of them ? Nobody 
— nobody. Unless, indeed, lie happen^ to have tickled 
the fancy of your gossipping readers ; and Ihonftifcdv j i 
enough, when he is dead, they’ll give a grand ^innerSl ,4 
honour of his starvation, and say all manner of flne%| 
things about him, and wish they had got him anfbngst 
yicm, 8% that he might “die over again,” I suppose. 
Wfcat man of any sense would squander awny his life 
in such miserable folly ? I am a man of some experi- 
ence ; and, take my word for it, there is nothing like an 
iude]>endeiiC'Y, and* nothing like working hard for it. 
There ought to lnjyc been a notice stuck up in the 
world long before this time — u No admittance except 
on business.” It would have saved a deal ot misery. 
Talk about the object of life ! If you want a pattern 
that will wear well, and not wash out, stick to addition 
and multiplication : no idle frippery, no sentimental 
drivelling.* 

Still, what is life? oh man*of sage experiences! Is 
but to live life’s proud prerogative? Is, then, its only 
good? defence from evil? Has it no reality save toil? — 
no recompense, ^but that "same dreary independence? Is 
ilsfwhale amount to dig a sullen grave, deeper — deeper 
— deeper, even while strength shall last, and the n lie 
down in cold security ? lias life no deeper spring than 
this ?-gpo wider scope ? — no loftier purpose ? 

• Loftier ? Ay, as the eagle's proudest flight is loftier 
jjthan the paltry biwrowing of a dormouse!’ responds ap 
eager, fretful voice. ‘ Fortune is well, and toil must be 
endured ; but fq/r whay For their owh sweet sakel No : 
nor for a barren independence ! That we nr? born into 
a world of strife and toil, is true; but let us at least 
strive like men, conscious %f the lofty prizes that await 
# our gfasp. Who that had a so^lnoblcr than the grnb 
upon which he treads, could tam^ creep through life 
withqut a proqdey th&glit than stirs within the pre- 
cincts of an ant-hill ? For what dye live as men, if 
this be all our lot ? Why not mere ants ? Why not 
our dull concerns directed by the same unerring in- 
stinct? Q^ause those |atne concerns can yield a richer 
and a nobler harvest for thoso who have tlfe strength 
to use the sickle. ^fie*soul mast be erbtyer of it# own 
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free lot — the fori&ast and fulfilment its chosen giir- of huriin life? Simply this : — to bring" our own short- 
ArnLfor what was man thus gifted with a con- sighted scattered, and isolated wills into harmony ant} 
aciousness m thought, a power of aelf-inspeefcion, a conjunction^ and thus into voluntary dependence upon 
capability of controlling even his own strong passions, the one Immutable, All-perfect Will. Not vaunting 
and bending t£l to xhe accomplishment of one life- ourselves in, or Smoking wistfully to, our own vain 
absorbing object? JVhy was man, thus highly gifted, strength ; but trustfully yielding our entire selfhood to 
placed to struggle and to sympathise with his fellow- the guidance of truth and justice, and thus Incoming 
plan? Was it that he should dedicate his undying the voluntary and conscious channels of an all-perfect, 
energies to tho merest insect task of procuring a brief universal Love — happy, and dispensing happiness, while 
•fifod petty subsistence? Was it for this, oh beneficent heaven and earth endure ! f Surely this is a purpose not 
.Giver of life and po ( wer ! was it for this thou gavest all -unworthy of the Wisdom that could frame the illimit- 
vnan dominion over all thy creatures ? Nay, rather, he able* and wondrous universe ! And should we murmur if 
who thus circumscribes his own life, basely renounces a parent’s love should seek to purify, instead of pamper- 
hfc noblest inheritance; aud another shall lead him, ing, our stubborn wills ? Could not the Power that so 
and rule over him. What can distinguish (man most clothes the field, and guides the instincts of the brute 
fltofdy from his fellows ? What, save the greater power creation, have os easily insured our earthly happiness, if 
1 of influencing nil for good ? To attain this »power, to tlpit were ail ? • Oh man, turn not thus heedless from 
exert this God-like r influence, is the truest aud proudest' thy loftiest yearnings ! This wide and visible universe, 
object of human life. This alone can shed a lustre with its bittei- trials and its fleeting joys, iB but the 
ove^ life’s^brief struggle, and cast an undying radiance seminary of immortal souls!’ 

throughout succeeding generations. If you seek an Reader, dost thou still ask — What is life? We reply, 
object worth the living for, let it be to make the world with deepest reverence — Essentially, it is the only Ab- 


your debtor.* 


solute Existence : the spring of all activity : the inmost 


’ * Even so, brave sir ! * adds a fourth in chilling reality of all substance. Its high and hallowed name* is 
accents; ‘fondly anticipating a lively and indefatigable Love — etermiJL all-inspiring, nil-encircling Love. This 
appreciation of all that you haven’t done, as the 'most material, steadfast, and imperishable creation with its 
touching acknowledgment of your wondrous merits, countless activities and forms of use, so perfectly ami 
Whg! is Hfe ? savest thou. The caterer of death : a inextricably apportioned to our sensuous powers, and so 
col£ and witherjta^ mockery: a goodly-seeming Vree. wondrously ministering to our highest wants, is but 
whose sweetest fruit is gilded rottenness. Joy to thy the outmost vesture of Omnipotence— the ultimate, yet 
proud aspirings, thy yearning sympathies, thy lofty L ceaseless and inflnitely-ccrtain emanation of Him who 
purposes tliy bold and generous trust iu human grati- alone is Essential Life, essential Substance. All this 
tude! Fond dreamer ! a cold and bitter morning is at. seeming solidly, impenetrability, and absolute oxten- 
hoc.flp'bappy for thee if death relieve thy folly from its sion, is but the fixed and necessary relation which ex-. 

ous awfiktning. Dream on until thine eyes are tcrnal objects bear to oiu- sensuous perceptions : the 
'opened fo the stark reality ; and then — nay, shrink not true certainty of nature, and of nature'* laws, arises 
from Chy hard-earned portion — look to receive w retched- from the whole created uni vei sc, with its innumerable 
ness for thy pride, coldness fer thy sympathy, xmare- inhabitants, being momentarily dept ldcut for existence 
presentation for thy noblest purposes, and u frcez^ifg upon the one eternal Source of nil tru\h on>.\ and per- 
mixturo for thine expected gratitude, turning all into fection. Even man, with all his high capaciti \ is nr 
au iceberg. Oh, ’tis a brave world to try the toughness self-dependent^ all an in the circle of existence, lie may 
of a heart ! Your veriest earthworm is life’s true phi- indeed thus is£ s ate the whole aim and conscious effort 
losopher ; he looks for nothing, a'ud ho, finds all lie of his being; blit even then, he is no self-sustaining, in- 
seeks.’ ^ dependent unit ; he does but abuse the power for good 

• Veace, troubling spirit!’ exclaims a deep, stern in which he is beneficently and momentarily upheld, 
voice, in' tones of mingled sorrow and reproof; ‘nor ( >ur life is essentially a continued choosing of good or 
with thy hitter sarcasms thus belie thy Maker’s won- evil. We may either look to our own wishes us our 
drous plan. Despite thy mockery, man has indeed a highest rule of right and wrong, and to their gratifica- 
ncble purpose to achieve ; and high or low, or riufy or tion as the ruliy: motive of our vriiuntnry efforts ; or 
poor, may equally attain it. Nor is man’s destiny a we may look to infinite /tud eternal Truth for guidance, 
poisoned drop, a foul anomaly in God’s fair universe, and to the good of all as the single, earnest aim of our 
But what is man ? Bethink thee well. Why should existence. In either ease, our own misery nr happiness 
he thus have dominion over all, and become the chosen is simply the necessary consequence of our choice, not 


his own life’s character; he only can look into liis own delight to others, and having done so, And our 
own mind, and deliberately choose whether lie will highest happiness in their*- This is the essential dif- 
iadulge his natural and hereditary ineSinatrms, or ference between selfishness and disinterested Christian 
whether lie will struggle to conform his whole future love; and notwithstanding all Hie sophistry that has 
yife to some standard of excellence C'hich his intellect been uttered on the subject, they are, and ever must be; 
recognises and approves ; he oftly can say to the entice- a n a nllc of <ife, altogether distinct and opposite. To 
meirt£ and promptings of his own dark nassions, ** How walk worthily oifr appointed course on earth, we must 
can I do t’iis great wickedness, ahe^ sin* against God?” continuallj* strive* to live a life of usefulness, from a 
He only can momentarily determine, and ttgis seemingly principle of duty, and of good-will to all ; and il is only 
create , his own life’s destiny. He only can subdue in proportion as we do so, that we can dispose our 
and govern his own little world within ; and it y only hearts to receive those higlu r and purer influences 
then that he can wp-lhily influence the larger worltl which an Infinite Love and Ctxjdness is ever yearning 
without. Such is ( che tenure by which afene man to impart. What, then# is the truest poetry of life ? 
stands at the head of God’s ereition ; apd sqch (s the It is that which awaken^ in our conscious souls the; 
inalienable birtlirWit, the essential characteriitte, of deepest,* the fullest response; it is the chosen purpose’ 
every human being : and thus is man au ima&e of his for which we fain would live. The means by which it 
Maker. The Omnipotent Creator is alone the 1 AM — may bo realised are infinitely various, according to tjm 
tho Self-Existent : the dependent creature is the / imU nature #.nd extent of our several capacities. 0 And fci 
be — the stf ^-determining. Whht* then, hnfif that we one God created all, and one fin speak able purple 
may le, if we will ? What is that which no power can breathes through (*ll Ilis works : the highest poettji 
determine forcis ? In slrqrt, wharV the great business must draw our hearts to Him. 

, —4' " V/' — : 




Wo promised*, # on a former occasion, 
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i,* to attic 
: if wo hfvi 


Jmpt a 

farther development of this high theme : if wo hive now 
succeeded even in indicating its momentous ldterest, 
our [ftomise is redeemed. • 


JEMIMA’S SUfPER. 

11Y IjETTfJH^RTTCBTE. • 

I iiave often wondered what would become of us if it 
were notjfor the misfortunes of our neighbours. # If 
thero were no pdor, which of us would be rich? If 
thgre were no sick, what would the doctors rib? If 
there were no sinners, how would the clergymen get 
their living? Would it not seem that the airn of phi- 
lanthropy is to ameliorate the condition of # somc at the 
expense of others ; to pull down at the same time tlAt 
it exalts ; and so to bring society to one lc*el, one gauge, 
and one rate of progress ? 

But i must not suiter the subject to run away with 
me; my business at present being with only one kind 
of misfortune— that which determines people to let lodg- 
ings. Board and lodging, be it observed, is in quite 
another category. Its motives are highly philanthro- 
pical— a lgve of the human kind, a l^nkmng after the 
presence of our Rpwicp ; and the individual go haunted 
advertises his benevolent Infirmity in the newspapers, 
and afters board and lodging ‘for tho sake of society.’ 
Furnished apartment!*, on the other hand, .arc compul-J 
(lory, By some train of circumstances which it is im-^ 
possible to explain, people acquire a supcrabu|dance of 
rooms, and find themselves in a complete fix. They 
advertis" the emergency, put up a bill in their windows, 
and signify that 4 having ja larger house than they 
require, 5 they will most willingly let furnished apart- 
ments. • ^ 

Mr and !\Irs Plr»nley had been in this predicament 
for more than twenty } cars. They were every now' and 
4Jion nmkiug ’public the facf, that they had a larger 
house than they required; every now* and then filling 
it to the roof with lodgers; and everj^Aow and then 
storing it grow' emptier and emptier, till at length it 
contained only themselves two and the maid-of-all- 
work. Hut in all this they wore by no means the sport 
of fortune; for accidents happen so uniformly in the 
world of London, that the revenue derived from this 
traffic in rooms was as regular, taking one year with 
another, as an annuity. Still the busiwSs.s was far from 
being destitute of excitement. Og *rhe contrary, its 
hopes and fears, disappointments and gratulations, 
came as regularly as the circumstances that ggve rise 
to them. 

While the boiytc was full, nefmere mundane couple 
eonld live more* happily together twin Mr and Airs 
Plumley. •'Mr Plumley w'as a gcwd-tcnijfcred, easy- 
going man so long as things weirt wddl with him; and 
at such times he would occasionally take ilia wife to the 
boxes of Sadlei's Wells, or the pit at the A del phi, and 
not unfrequontly bring homo something nice in his 
pocket for supper. But when the apartments began to 
thin, and Air Plumley found himself rising gradually, 
by the olHux of lodgers, from the l^tehcn So the* draw- 
ing-room, a change as gradual took plftcc in his manner. 
Iiis eyes grew sterner and sterner a^ he looked at his 
wife; and*liers, in conscious innocence, returned the 
guze with scorn and defiance. But Mr Plumley, though 
conscious that Mrs Plumley was somehow or other in 
fault, was too dignified fo%vituperation ; and «he, on her 
part, was far too much of a lady to intrude her discourse 
I ipon anybody. The state *of their feelings therefore 
^was betrayed, not in words, but the want of them. A 
if dreadful silence brooded over the house ; and as the last 
JLlodger departed, Jemima, the maid-of-all-wfrk, who 
by this time suspected of being at the bottom of it, 

( i^cglstantly received warning. 

T. Jemima was a fat, alovenly-looking young woman, 
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wit# unspeakablA dirty hands, her cap always **g** 7 > 
and the mark of 9n intensely sooty finder Aever Absent 
from her good-looking face, drawn either aoross the 
cheek, or along the side of the ndke, or asjbove the eye- 
brow. If sloventa, however, she was vjX idle, but the 
very reverse. Sne was always scrubbing something.or 
other morning, noon, and night ; and althoughrit must 
be owned she dirtied more than she cleaned, still Mra 
Plumley, following in her trail, cleaned after her, so that, 
all was right in tho end. Among Jemima’s recom- 
mendations was a vqry remarkable memory, which 
received everything whatever that was offered it, but 
almost the next moment let all out again ; its. meshes 
being as vgide as t^ose of an act of parliament, through j 
which a coach-and-six may be driven. She was •oiL] 
unconscious of this peculiarity ; but it only gave rjpe to* 

•a sort of prido of genius, since she felt herself capable 
of supplying the deficiencies of nature. This she aid 
(having never been taught the common alphabetical 
signs) by inventing an artificial memory, in which 
sundry kitchen matters were invested, by a special 
arrangement, with an occult meaning only known to 
herself. It is true Mrs Plumley, whose genius lay in 
the methodical, made a point of sweeping .away every 
trace* of such memoranda as soon as she set eyes on 
them; but that, as Jemima said, was missus’s fault, n$t 
hers. And so, with cleaning and dirtying, rtitqe inhering 
amMbrgetting, scolding and recrimination, the d^/*%id 
its sufficient occupation; and each flight, as she sank 
into her welcome bed, drew its black sponge across the * 
page, and blotted out its characters for over. 

The era of silence, it may be observed, was always 
one of great awe to Jemima. She moVed abo«t .the 
house as if in muffled slippers ; looked mysteriously 
her master and mistress; and answered in a Vhisper \| 4 
when spoken to, though more frequently mcrely*nod- 
ding hc£ head with solemn significance, instead of say- 
i*or ‘ Iss, mum.’ After receiving warning, she devoted 
every spare minute she could appropriate to arranging 
her things — that is to say, taking them out of her box, 
and leaving them here and there on chairs and stools ; 
hut never having time to go alter a new place, when the 
tide of lodgers began to flow again, she always received 
a re-engagement ; Ad after a touching scene with her 
mistress, restored her things to her box with u»uch sob- 
bing and blubbering, and began her service unew. 

One day when Airs Flumley was sitting alone in her 
desedate drawing-room, wondering what ever it could 
be that prevented lodgers from coming, a smart rap was 
heard at the street door; and as Jemima rutdied to 
answer it, with a bath-brick In one baud and a case- 
knife in the other, she could not help, in the fulness of 
her heart, screaming up the stair (though then under 
warning), 4 it'sgi lodger, «ium ! * * 

him up!’ replied Mrs Plumley nervously ; and 
presently there walked into the roam an indubitable 
lodger, who took the second floor in less than five 
minutes. lie was a stout, middle-aged man — a man of 
pcrfec^espoctabilifcy, as any one might see at a giance ; 
short-sighted, as respectable persons almost always are; 
quite competent tigpay his way, and intimately conver; 
aunt with the fact liiius^f. lie said his name was Mr 
Alagnus Smith, and gave an undeniable reference hi the 
immediate neighbourhood; on which Mrs* Plumley 
smilin^Jy observed. It was of no consequence, as she 
happened to know a gentleman when she saw him.* 

Mr Alagnus Smith desirec^to come in that same even- 
ing, wmicli was the reason wh^Jiis wife, in order to 
save tiuu% was at the moment looking at the lodgings 
next door. Mrs Plumley was quite agreeable, and tatiur 
thougYit that ms good lady would be under little temp- 
tation at No. 14, though, for her part, she had no ac- 
quaintance with the persons whatever, not even know- 
ing their names, although they had lived side by side 
for twenty years and mere. m 

As Mr Mtegnus Smith passed through tne narrow 
hall on his way outage *told Jemima thi# they should 
want somethjpg fo/supper. * 
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it be a lobster/ said he? ‘I bear them ba*4in$ 
aSfrntr: a fh$U lobster, mind— and cl($ap of course.’ 

* Oh yes, sir ; small and cheap/ replied Jemima, trea- 
suring the description. 


them bailing bare oP cornice, and scraggy about the Chimney, it was 
of course.’ nothing less than genteel. The furnittire, nevertheless, 
Jemima, trea- was wanty«j for people have not the more furniture 
that they have a larger house than they require, c The 

11 1 • _/■ > .V!l..i: 9 1 1 11. .3 


4 And we avail want some bread and butter — only a chairs, made of imitation rosewood, and cane-bottomed, 
little butter, fot Mrs Magnus Smith particular in the * hollowed to one another* across the wide channels bc- 
article, v and will Bee about it in the morning hefself. tween ; the square mahogany table in the middle of 

I ‘SDo’yOU blind?* Ann* urns Dmifll mrnn wifli f.ViA nrl.lifiAn rtf turn 


the floor was Brmell, even with the addition of two 
narrow r wings kept expagdpd by brackets ; and the 


‘ 4 And— let mo see— a pint of beer ; that’s all, I think carpet, though at its utmost tension, did not approach 


-yes, that*s all.* 
‘ Oh yes, sir !* 


the wall by a chair’s breadth, and left the apertures 
of Clio wifldows altogether uncovered. The’ works of 


When he was gone, Jemima went to and fro about her art oiie the mantelpiece were two small lions in white 
business, getting the supper by heart, till she should have china, and a small church in the middle, of the gaJlhe 
tigie to make a memorandum of it /and no Sooner had material. Above th® church there hung in a black 
('the door shut, then it was stealthily opened again by frame an almanac of the year 1827 ; and on the other 
Mrrf 1 Plumloy, already in her bonnet and shawl, who, walls were ■disposed Androcles and the Lion, and an 
hifving watched the lodger out of sight, hurried after" original drawing representing two ships sailing before 
the reference. the wind to opposite points of the compass — a dis- 

Rresently Mr Plumley came in, and after casting a play of seamanship which would have delighted Allan 
severe look upoi> Jemima, who was viewed in the light Cunningham, whose celebrated outward-bound vessel, 
of a culprit, walked solemnly up the stair, and seated enjoying * a wet sheet and a flowing sea/ and ‘ a wind 
himself in the desert drawing-room. lie scorned to ask that follows fast/ contrives somehow, notwithstanding, 
■' for Mrs 1’lumley, although he could not but think that to leave * Old England on the lee.’ 
j the silence of the house was still more awful than psual. When Mr pnd Mrs Thompson arrived, the former in- 
| tw a, little while, however, his meditations were dis- quired if he could see ‘the gentleman ant? on being 
j turbed by a smart rap at the street-door ; and on the told that he was already in {he thorn, he strode at once 
pmvj»ple*that it never rains but it pours, a sqcond up the stairs; but Mrs T. lingered behind to say a 
J longer made liief tppearance. This was a middle-aged word Jemima. o 

gentleman, like the other, apparently a most respect- 4 You have remembered supper, have you ? * 

| able man — although the dusk being now a little ad- 4 Oh yes, mum; I have an excellent memory, if 

j vanced, Mr Plumley could not see him very well — who missus vfcll or^y leave it alone.’ 


had come up vfoh his wife by the rail, whose name was * you liavc a nice quiet place here, haven’t you? 7 
Mir* Thompson, and who wanted to enter that evening. 4 Oh yes, mum, uncommon quiet — desperate quiet ? 
iTtiis grntfeiiian likewise preferred the second floor, you will not hear a word iwpiccc from the three of us in 
,c which Mr Plumley very innocently let to him. a week.’ v 

Wien Mr Thompson was going out, he told Jemima 4 I)car me, hoW*odd4 But she is a (whispering)— a 
that they should want something to eat before going to comfortable person — one that one might put up with — 
bed. n' eh? What’s your name?. *. 

4 Oh yes, sir/ said Jemima, conning her lesson — 4 a ‘Jemima. Oh yes, mum. She is very- convert abb , 

lobster’ if Bhe would ronly keep her hands off things that’s of 


4 You have a nice quiet place here, haven’t you?* 

4 Oh yes, mum, uncommon quiet — desperate quiet ? 

Ml T, ..,1 A „ *1. . l ■ 


4 Well, that is a good thought— let it be a lobster, 
small one will do.’ 3 

‘ And cheap of course/ added Jcc lima. 


eh? What’s your name?* *. 

‘Jemima. Oh yes, mum. She is very* contort Abb ; 
if Bhe would Mily keep her hands off things that’s of 
consequence. ^Jut that lobster! — you don’t know the 
trouble I had about it; and as for the pint-pot, my 
hack was no sooner turned than — whisk ! — of! it went 


4 Of course: you are a sensible girl: and we shall behind the door like a shot !* 
want a little bread and butter.’ ‘That is awful!* said Mrs Thompson in dismay. 

4 Oh yes, sir; a little butter will do, 2 know, for the 4 What ever are we to do?’ 


good lady is particular in the article, and will Bee after | 
it licrself in the morning.* 1 e 

1 * Upon my word, you are a sharp, thoughtful orea- 


1 What ever are we to do?’ 

4 Oh yes, mtfcm — pattens — coals — lobsters — batli- 
briek — loaves — ^jrroU — butter — nothing in this world 
stands«her ! — not that she isn’t comfortable enough, if 


ture; and I say, my dear, you will not forget a pint of she would only let other people’s things alone.’ Mrs 
beer. That’s all/ Mr Plumley dogged him out, to Thompson ascended the Btairs with nervous trepida- 
see after the reference; and Jcmimft, elated with the tion ; and hearing voiqpB in the sitting-room, went into 
unaccustomed praise she had received, ran down* to the bedroom to »nnke herself lit to* be seen, ami to 
the kitchen to make her memoranda. This she qpcom- collect her thoughts. ' e 

pli 6b ed by placing one of her pattens on a platf on»the Her husband, oA -going into the room, took it for 
dresser to represent the lobster, and fixing the other granted that the stout middle-aged gentleman lie raw 
upright against the wall for the pint-pot ; a bit of bath- busying liKnself about the furniture was the 'same lie 
brick and a slice of carrot serving for the loaf and the had half seen in the dusk r and he bowed sociably to his 

print of butter. As a new thought struck tie r, she landlord. 

selected the tiniest lump from a handful of small coal, 4 This/ said he, ‘ 1 presume to be your good lady, 
mnd placed it on the patten in the $late, to denote the How do you do, ma’am? I hope you arc pretty well?’ 
moderate size of the lobster ;huid then, after indulging and Ttfa* anifMr^MSgnus Smith returned his politeness 
in an admiring glance at the supper, tl\ough terrified at with interest, thinking that he was a very comfortable 
the loss ‘bf time, she threw away ghe rest of the small person indfeed for*a landlord. 

coal, and flinging herself madly upon thetloaft set to ‘These are nice apartments of yours/ said Mr Magnus 
work to cut bread and gutter for her master and Smith, ‘and in nice order; but this bell rope I shall get 
mistress’s tea, t up to-morrow morning — at my own expense, sir.’ 

When Mr and MpdMagnua Smith came that evening 4 Oh, ydu are very good, sif.’ 

at ttoe hour agreed upon, they were for somfe time on- 4 Don’t menhon it. I*mjn in the habit of doing thinss 


up to-morrow morning — at my own expense, sir.’ 

4 Oh, ydu are very good, sif.’ 

4 Don’t menhon it. Pain in the habit of doing things 

t ... i ...n • T i 


ga&ed in a rifcieal inspection of their new abode; and liberal. I think, my dear, wc have nothing more t 
upon the whole t |py were well satisfied with (heir bar- say ? 7 4 • > 

gain. Their sitting-room, it is true, was finished, so -far 4 Nothing at all. It is getting late, and I am tired 
ns the builder and house-carpcoter’s work went, like a and sleeky. But don’t stand, sir; never mind me 
bedroom; for these gentlemen magnanimously disregard she satKlown loungingly at the side of the 8 table, far 


the customs of the London majority, awldetcrmine Thompson thought this was uncommonly cool, fen] 
that 4 the second floor ahull copsift of bedrooms to the wished the good people would not bother him on tm: 
end of timer But although a litile Iqw in the roof, first night of his new lodgings, lie did sit down, how- 
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ever, at the bottom of the table ; and Mr MagnuelSmith, 
after staring at him for a moment, sat down at me top. 
•An uncomfortable silence prevailed for a minutewr two ; 
but as the naan would not go, Mr Magrlbs Smith at 
length felt constrained to say something in the way of 
conversation. 

‘ May I beg, sir/ said lie, 4 to ask what is your opinion 
as to what wo may expect from these new people this 
session ?’ The question was fortunffffe ; for Mr Thomp- 
son felt that if he was dfcrtng on any subject in this 
world, it was on politics. 

4 Sir/ said he, 4 'my opinions on such points arc not 
rashly formed; fliat is all I venture to srfy in their 
favour. I do not tell you that they are worth having, 
but •merely that they arc well considered; and it is 
therefore with some confidence* I reply that, ui my 
humble judgment, the question you have mooted is 
involved in doubt— in doubt, sir — the Expression* I 
advisedly use, is doubt/ 9 

4 That is just wlmt I have said all along ; and as for 
Lord .John* 

‘Sir!’ interrupted Mr Thompson, laying his hand 
upon the table firmly — ‘I^ord John I will trust to a 
certain point, but no farther. 1 will not trust him more 
than is reasonable, not a jot — I tell him that to his face. 
Lora Jolui, it is true, is prime minister, and the humble 
individual who lias now the honour addressing this 
company is — no matter ; diut there arc some -men who 
are Englishmen as well as other men — who have hearts 
in their bosoms — whs have brains in their head! — who 
have blood in their veins — who have money in thcii* 
purses — and all which I beg leave to notify respectfully 
to Lord John with the most supreme indifference us to 
how lie takes it !’ 

‘Sir, you are u brick!’ cri^d Mr Magnus Smith sud- 
denly, as Mr Thompson* threw himself back in his 
chair. * I am not in the habit of llattery, and have 
no occasion to flatt<?r any man^ortHJr no lord, seeing 
that I pa^ my way ; but what l say is this, ami I say 
jt witlkjut disgftise, th.it an individual entertaining such 
noble Sjntiihcnts is emphatically a brjck ! Drink, and 
pass the pot !’ ^ 

A T ow it should have been mentioned that Jemima’s 
supper was upon the table, mid among the other good 
things a pewter pint-pot; and Mr Thompson having 
ascertained, though with some difficulty, that the latter 
contaiucd about as much beer as usually falls to the 
lot of a lodger’s measure, put it straightway to his 
head. As he drapk, however, the prid^ of oratory wore 
off; he couhl not help thinking it an nos t remarkable 
thing that he should have been invited in this Cavalier 
manner to drink his own liquor ; and he gazed sharply, 
suspiciously* penetr.itingly at his vis-a-vis over the pint- 
pot, and even after lie bad sefr it down. Mr Magnus 
Smith thought Jus landlord was a ^jan of genius, and 
that this whs the look of it. Nevy* Aelcs^ he began to 
feel a good deal chafed at the pertinacity of the visit ; 
and it was with strong disgust he saw that Mr Thomp- 
son hud left little more than dregs in the jflnt-pot. 

The rest of the supper, besides the lobster, consisted 
of a penny loaf, so small and shrunken, that it looked 
as if it hud been made on purpose for lodgers, and a pat 
of butter about the size and thickness of a half-crown, 
handsomely ornamented in has- relief ifit th# lobster 
was the great feature of Jemima’s spread. It might 
have beds called the General Tom*Thuml) of lobsters, 
were it not for its extreme emaciation. The shell was the 
very smallest shell a lobster ever carried with it out of 
the sea ; yet it was far too wide for the thin wiry meat 
Seen through the fractures.^ The attention of all the 
|| three had been strongly drawn by flic affair of tho 
w beer to the other furnishings of the table, when fn the 
midst of their contemplation, they found the supper 
. party increased by the appearance of a fourth guest. 
7* -This wusJVfrs Thompson, who had probably ifcen listen- 
' , jig to the conversation, and who now entered in a 
negligent evening costume ; and saluting Mr and Mrs 
Maguus Smilh in a half-careless kulf-huughty manner, 


looked tho landlady to the life. Mr Magnus Shnltih 
fouid a difficultyjjn identifying her. with the indiyidflal 
from whom he ltul taken the lldgings p but he re- 
marked internally that dress made a great cbaqge upon 
pome people, and was even a littl# daunted by the stiff- 
ness with which she sat down oppositerliU wife, and 
the Jook of desperate resolution with Which she regarded 
that lady. . ~ 

4 1 hope, mem/ said Mrs MagnUa Smith, with rising 
colour — ‘ I hope you find yourself comfortable ? Pnfy 
make yourself quite at home — oh, pray do P - ' 

4 1 always do, mem/ replied Mrs Thompson, ‘ espe- 
cially in iny own house ! 1 am in the habit of paying 
my rent, whatever other people may do — although I 
make no^jallusions ; and when individuals pay their 
rent, they have k right to consider themselves* at 
home.* * 

, 4 Kent, mem ! do you talk to nse of rent the*flrst 
moment I have ever seen your face? Do you question 
my honesty V 

4 Oh no ! ’ said Mrs Thompson, with a scornful laugh, 

4 1 do not question it at all. But perhaps you would 
like a little lobster? — or some bread *ami butter? — or 
you may have a fancy to taste the pint-pot behind the 
door ? Some people are partial to bath-bricks, carrots, J 
and ^mall coal! But I make no allusions — oh no!’ 
Mrs Magnus Smith grew pale with rage at thesg inju- 
rious hints ; but being a lady of breeding, she repressed 
thegwords that rose to her lips, and snatching ujxthe 
penny loaf, severed it in two, and spreading offe naif 
with half the pat of butter, ate it at Mrs Thompson : 
who, on the instant, imitated the manoeuvre with the 
other half of the loaf and the remainder of the butter. 

The two gentlemen, excited by thiswtbreak of their 
wives, felt their bristles rise, and glared fiercely at bach 
other. Their position, in fact, was extreftely unpick * v 
sant. Here were four adults desperately dutermined v 
upon supper, and now with nothing before thfini to 
w roak fheir appetite upon but a finger-length of lobster. 
Tbe question of right, however, was still more instant. 

It was surely a uew reading of the law of landlord and 
tenant to suppose that a man — and not only a man, but 
a man and his wife — were privileged to intrude upon 
their lodgerls privacy the very first moment of his 
arrival, and to dr'nk his beer, eat up his bread and 
butter, and keep him out of liia bed for ever. 

4 Sir/ said Mr Magnus Smith, rising indignantly, 
‘there must fle an end of this! Since politeness and 
forbearance are thrown away upon you, I beg to wish 
yi*J a particularly good-night!* 

4 Good-night, theu/ replied Mr Thompson, rising like- 
wise ; 4 good- night, with all any heart and soul ; it is 
what I have been wishing this half hour !* 

T^e two ladies rose, and curtso^d scornfully ; and 
then all four stood still. 

Mg Magnu/ Smith waved his hand with dignity, as 
if*disBiissing the company; but Mr Thompson, with 
less refinement, instead of taking the hint, pointed to 
the door, as if he h id said, 4 Get out!* The two gentle- 
men then suddenly and simultaneously advanced a step 
nearef*to each other, and their wives ranged themselves 
each on the side of her husband. 

4 Sir/ said Mr •Magnus Smith, 4 if I was not in my 
own premises, l would put you out at that door!’ 

4 And if I ^as nothin mine/ retofted Mr Thompson, 

4 1 w ould throw yarn out at that window ! * » 

4 Y6u indolent, ungrateful individual ! What ! throw 
me out of the window, itffccr drinking my beer to the 
dreg* and seeing your wife devour my bread and 
butter!^ 

4 Your beer I — your bread apd butter ! They were my 

ow»| and you know it, you intolerable sponge’ 

And bpth gentlemen ran to the .’jell to summon evi- 
dence of the fact, and drew r down upon their heads the 
whole machinery. In an instant Jemima was in the 
room, called up to enchantment. She had a boot 
drawn upGgi one hand, and in the othetsa Hacking 
brush, a considerable yurt of the contents of wtfich she 
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fti&with transferred to her face, while potting hook 
her hair with the bristle^ that she n/ght see and $>m- 
prelitfnd the^cene into intensely. * 

‘ Look at this lobster l’ said Mr Magnus Smith im- 
periously. , f \ 

\Qh yes, sirs I know by the small coal it is all right. 
Don’t you renitf^nber yourself it was & be a little .un*, 
atftl chqap of course ? ' 
m ' YouTiear, sir ? Four lobster indeed ! * 

• 4 And the. bread and butter?* said Mr Thompson; 
“answer, girl I* 

t *Oh my! — oh gemini ! — oh gracious!* cried Jepiima, 
as she looked over the table, and even peeped under the 
tablecloth for the missing viands. * Well, to think of 
that! If somebody hasn't been agoing and sweeping 
away the bath-brick and carrot clean* off the dresser !* 
f ‘J8atli - brick and carrot!' growled Mr Thompson. 
‘Didsyou not recede my orders, stupid ?’ ( 

tOh yes, sir ; and you know yourself it was to be only 
a little butter, as the good lady was particular in the 
article, and would see about it. herself in the morning. 
But that missus is always a ruining me ! * 

* That missus ? Who is your missus ? . Isn’t it this 
—person ? * said Mrs Magnus Smith. 

* Oh no, mum ; that’s the good lady.’ 

* Then who is this — individual ? ’ said Mrs Thompson. 
r ‘ That's the other good lady.' 

‘And who, in the name of wonder, then, is your 
missus ? ’ c 

I am, ladies and gentlemen,’ said Mrs Plumley, 
sailing into the room with her husband ; ‘ and sorry 
and ashamed we are of all the trouble you have had. 
But the truth is, Mr Plumley let the room to one party, 
and I to another pand all because we were not on speak- 
ing tefcfns ! ’ 

rNThe expirations that ensued may be imagined. Mr 
Valid Mrs Magnus Smith consented to be put into the 
drawing-room floor for that night ; and liked it so well, 
that on the Plumleys making a slight reduo tiofi in tl^e 
price, they took the apartments permanently. Tlx*e 
g<*od people took special care to be on speaking terms for 
the rest of their lives ; and Mrs Plumley entered into a 
treaty with Jemima, whereby the latter agreed to eva- 
cuate the dresBer, in consideration of the former ceding 
up for ever to her hieroglyphics tlurlid of her box. 


JONATHAN COUCH ON INSTINCT.* 

Mb Couch is a naturalist, well known amongst men of 
his own order, but hitherto not known in the fielfPof 
general literature. He lias here produced a volume of 
anecdote and speculation about animals — better in the 
anecdote than in the speculation, yet not without some 
good ideas in the letter department, mingled, however, 
with a good deal of what appears to us very inconcfti- 
®ive itsatter. He inclines to the modern views of animal 
psychology, and regarding man as possessing cimifhr 
qualities to those of the inferior tribes, with the super - 
addition of an internal consciousness making him re- 
sponsible for the rectitude of his actions, counsels that 
we should study the science of mind through he 
rather happily calls Comparative Metaphysics. It is a 
great hint to throw out; but when^aud whence is to 
come the John Hunter who shill realise the idea ? 

Feeling it to be $ain to attempt to follow Mr Couch 
through tSe loose texture of his speculations, we shall 
take him up in one of the branches of animal economy, 
which he illustrates by fiwts. We pitch upon the 
chapter on ah^ai migrations, because it is the subject J 
which has keen least ^4ated of in these pages., ^ 

Tkoprindpal migrators are birds. The object in 
comii^g' northward evidently is to ofctafo a moderate 
temUMrature for therbusines* of bringing forth a .family ; 
the%oing southward seems to depend less ou an anxiety 
to escape the rigours of the winter season, than simply 
~ > * ~ x ■ - - ' 

* niuafcrat&fcg of Instinct, deduced from the ttaoite of British 
By Jonathan Conch, F.L.8. VanVyowt. 1W7. 
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on theflesire of returning, as it were, heyne, after finish- 
ing the affairs of incubation. 4 A remark often made/ 
says M.* Coucb, * appears to be correct — that the swalloW 
- 1 tribe go art ay earliest in the warmest seasons: but 
4 whether there be *vny physiological reason for this} is a 
matter of doubt. The principal cause of their early 
readiness for migration seems to be, that less interrup- 
tion has been thrown in the way of the formation of the 
nest; and there hat been a greater abundance of insect 
food for the support of the poting, which hnB accelerated 
their growth. In an unfavourable Beason in these re- 
spects, or when other causes have occurred.- to retard 
the maturfty of the brood, the birds hkve not only been 
kept later, but in many instances the migratory insti^t 
has grown sufficiently strong to overcome the force of 
parental affection, ana the brood has been left to perish 
in the nest. To attend on a helpless young one, a single 
svtift has be&n known to remain for a fortnight after the 
departure of ips ratio ; and it is a frequent occurrence for 
the swallow to leave its late brood to perish in the nest.' 

After many particulars of the migration of the swal- 
lows and swifts, Mr Couch adds some remarks on a 
subject which we believe to be ub yet veiled in mys- 
tery. ‘The invariable direction,' he says, ‘in which 
migration is prosecuted, is not the least interesting por- 
tion of the proceeding : for though it is known to us 
that southern clinS’ates possess the. warmest temperature, 
and the *most nutritious and stimulating food, at the 
time when the summer haunts of migrants arc becom- 
ing deficient in these particulars, »Aill it cannot be sup- 
posed that a bird is in possession of this speculative 
knowledge ; Or, possessing it, that, without compass or 
guide, it should unerringly pursue the route that leads 
to it. Yet they rarely deviate to any great extent in 
the journey, uninfluenced fry mountains or oceans that' 
intervene ; and even the ybfing cuckoo, new from the 
nest of a foster-parent who itself indisposed to the 
effort, and destitu& of ‘any guiding* influence besides its 
own instinctive feeling, quits the land of its birth, and 
fails not to reach the country of its search. 

‘Inscrutable a? this directing skill appcarfl°’lo our 
duller perceptions, it is not only constant in its mani- 
festation amongjour little summer insect-hunters, but it 
is also possessed by birds whose opportunities of using 
it are only occasional. Domestic pigeons have been 
taken to remote distances from their home, and that, 
too, by a mode of conveyance which must effectually 
shut out all possibility of recognition of the local 
bearings of the direction -, and yet they have returned 
thither with a rabidity of flight which marked a con- 
scious security of flifding it. I have known some of the 
moft timid aud secluded of our birds, us the wheatear 
and dipper, to be taken from their nests, and conveyed 
to a distance, under circumstances which must have 
impressed them w y ?h feelings of terror, Vnd in which all 
traces of the* direAxiqn must have been lost ; and yet, on 
being set free, thffy l.ere soo.i lit the nook from which 
they had been taken. Even the common hofy which 
has been caftied in a covered basket through a district 
intersected by a confusion of hills and valleys, in a few 
hours was seen again scraping for grain ou her old 
dunghill. 

‘ The only plan ay on, in these cases, must be sought 
in the existence of perceptions to which the human race 
is a fitrangqf ; their possession of which is proved by the 
exquisite and .reaay susceptibility of most animals to 
changes of weather, Jong before the occurrence of any- 
thing which our observation can appreciate, or which 
can be indicated by instrument While the atmosphere 
seems to promi^ a continuance of fair and calm wea- 
ther, and the w ind maintains the same direction, the 
hog may be seen conveying in its mouth a wisp of 
straw ; and in a few hours a violent wind fulfils the 
omen. cat waihes, and some wild animals shift 

their quarters, in compliance with similar indication? , 
and even fish, at considerable depths in the sea, display 
in their motions and appetite ^feasibility to the com- 
ing change. The kftter circumstance especially, which 
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is well known to fishermen, is a proof that mere iliaage day, and the whole run ie two htmdnd feet in lea$tii. ’ 1 
of temperature or moisture is not sufficient to gftplain In tfc course of this passage, advantage 1 b taken of my 
fhe phenomenon.’ i obstructions whicf occur, as if co$cious c^ the proba- 

Animals much below birds perform occasional migra- bility of pursuit ; and the run is made to pea? among 
tions, attended by extraordinary datura stances. We rthe roots of dwarf furze, and . eve* undeg a large stone, 
are told, for instance, of streams of butterflies and dra- while, at irregular distances, openings are mAde to allow 
gon-flies, which go on without intermission for days, of excursions on the surface, and the fate admission of , 
no one being able to comprehend whence they^iavO air. There are many lateral branches from prfh- 
come or whither they are going. # The flighty of the ci pal passage ; but none of them extend to any great Qia«» . 
locust is a too well-knov^i •phenomenon. Mr Couch tance : for it seems wisely to avoid forming such a *, . 
quotes a curious account of a procession of caterpillars labyrinth as might confound itself in its daily course, 6t * 
(bombycesy observed by Mr Davis. ‘ They were cryss- in its p (Torts to escape from an enemy, to whose deprSv 
ing the road in single file, each so close to its predecessor, dations it is exposed even in its retreat. Its time of 
as«to convey the idea that they were united together, labour is chiefly ut an early hour in tho morning) but 
moving like a living cord in a continuous living line, if everything be still, it may be Been at work at other 
At about fifty from the end of the line, 1 ejected one seasons. The slightest Bound or movement of an jp# 
from hi# station : the caterpillar immediately before him proaching foot stops the work, and no further lifting of * 
suddenly stood still ; then the next, and tl?en tho ne*t, .the earth will be attempted that day. These runt are * 
and so on to the leader. The same result took place at mostly made towards the end of autumn ; are this carta- 
the other extremity. After a pause of a lew moments, turc’s hunting-grounds for food; are abandoned when 
the first after the break in tho line attempted to recover the soil li&s been thoroughly searched through tan d 
the communication. This was a work of time and diffi- through ; and though they are formed«vith so much toil 
cultv. but the moment it was accomplished by his touch- us to make it desirable not to desert them while there H 
ing the one before him, this one communicated the fact is anything to be done there, yet in a month or two the 
to the next in advance, and so on till the information animal quits them for new ground, perhaps at a great , 
readied t^e leader, when the whole line was again put distance, where the hunting promises better success, 
in motion. On counting tho number of caterpillars, I ‘A favourite spot for its winter-quarters, and one at % 
found them to be one huifdred and fifty-four, and the prefers at other seasons, is in enclosed fields, under the * 
length of the line twenty-seven feet. 1 next took the slicker of a hedge of high-piled earth, along the middle 
one which I h:ul abstracted from the line, andf which of whose base the run is carried, ansi in whose illas^of 
remained coiled up, across the line, lie immediately mould it finds security from cold and from its natural 
unrolled himself, and made every attempt to qpt admit- enemies. The heaps it throws up are cast on the sides, 
ted into the procession. After many endeavours, lie and at intervals a lateral passage is driven into the 
a succeeded, and crawled in, the one below falling into the field, to which, when the inducement's powerful, it 
rear of the interloper. I [subsequent!}' took out two transfers its principal operations ; and there encouifters 
caterpillars, about fifty from the head of the procession, its greatest hazards from the traps of the iffole'C&tclufr,' 1 > 
Jly my watch, 1 found tke intelligence was conveyed to and the pursuit of the weasel and the rat, with whom , 
the leader in thirty seconds, edbii ffltterpiUar stopping it flghtg furiously, but without success. When findis- 
at the signal of the one in his rear. The same e fleet tyirbcd, the mole often shifts its quarters ; and in 
*was olyervablo*bchiii(l the break, each stopping at a Big- making a new selection, its choice seems to be much 
mil from th£ one in advance. The lcfgler of the second influenced by caprice. It makes these changes espe- 
division then attempted to recover the connection, ci ally in the months of July r*ud August; but I liavo 
That they arc unprovided with the seizes of sight and known it to take excursions of removal to such distances. 


smell, appeared evident, since the hyper turne 
and left, and often in a wrong direction, when 
half an inch of the one immediately befvo him : 


soijsch ot sight and 
hyper turned right 
ccfion, when within 


t and known it to take excursions ot removal to such distances, 
right that no inarik of its presence could be delected in the 
'itlnii month of January? if an open and moist season, A 
when large part of such a journey must be along the surface ; 


lie at Jast touched the object of his search, the fact was and it is probable that, at all times, this is its mode of 
communicated again by signal; and in thirty seconds, emigration to* distant places. In summer, much of its 
the whole line wins in rapid march, hyping the two un- time is thus passed in migrations from one field to au- 
fortunates behind, which remained ncffectly quiet, with- ottihr, because the hardness of the ground renders it 
out making any attempt to unhil themselves.’ • 


fortunates behind, which remained ncffectly quiet, with- ottihr, because the hardness of the ground renders it 
out making any attempt to uuftil themselves.’ • difficult to throw up the soil, and follow up the worms, 

Mr ('ouch devotes several chapters to the habits of which have sunk deeper down into the soil. It shows 
birds, as illustrating a combination of instinct and rea- the same love of change in moist weather, when the 
son ; but they are of too desultory a nature to admit of ground is more workable. 


The*following regard ingVtlie mole is more 


If not to ihi mind, the mole repeatedly changes its 
concentrated, and also more original : — ‘ iThe habits of quarters ; and though shut up in darkness, it reluctantly 
the mole will vary with the soilf aifd particularly with continues on the northern declivity of a hill, where it 
the stigicture of the ground, us it is rich and deep, or has little light, and less heat, unless its other advan- 
shallow, level, rocky, uneven, or intersect A! with raised tuges are unusually great. Its migration from one dis- 
mounds or hedges of earth, 'five or six feet high, and of triet to anqfhev exposes it to great danger, as it is slow 
the same thickness, such as divide fields in the west of toesi^x?, and little prepared to defend itself. 

England. The presence of this animal is known by the ‘ The run is differently formed in spring, in consc- 
heaps of fine earth, or hills, thri^vn up during its sub- quence of a difference of object. Where fields are net 
terraneous operations. In deep ground, Jittle or its la- large, the hedge is still the selected spot; on which 
hours can be traced, except when tl^us marked; but in account its nust is oot often discovered. Mr Dell lias 
ft thin sdl, or in hard ground, a ridge is often driven given a sketch of the skilful arrangements rftade for its 
along, which is distinctly Taised above the ordinary level safety* at this time ; but in districts where the hedge is . 
of the surface ; and the mole-hill is only elevated where chosen for defence, no other departure from its usual 
the earth is so fine and triable, that the removal of some formrts made than an enlargement of the space, and a j 
part of it is necessary to give; the creature a clear course n more comfortable lining. FotSfc?eii young -ones have i 
[ in its runs backward and*forward. The creep or run been discovered in one nest;, but though the mole is not j 
is in a zig-zag direction ; and when the neighbourhood is a social iuiinftil, A it is hard to believe that they could 


annual were unwilling to pass out of so tertil^ a district. ‘The mole may sleep more in winter than, in other 
1 But for the most part it takes a straightforward course ; seasons, but it is not its habit to become torpid at this 
> rnd in the open space of a down, it passes through more time, lg Irosfc and bik^v, fine earth is often seen fteshly 
than fifty paces of distance without lifting a heap, with turned up;* as evidence of its activity ; but HI it is a 
a progress amounting to two or tliftcc human paces in a creature of great rpraqity, and cannot endure lofig fasfc- 
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issiJf like many wild anrmala of that dupactef, it U not 
cvsy.to «ayhow its wants are At this/time supplied; A 
dead or livff g bird, cumbed with the cold, is always a 
wdcorne morsel ; biu its track has not been seen in the , 
snour ln jrorstrt of it! It perceives the earliest approach*] 
of a thaw ; and after long seclusion, a (heap may be seen 
pjotrudihg through the thin covering of snow, as evi- 
dence v?f its sensibility to change of temperature — a 
^circumstance more easily understood when we recollect 
that it is the radiation of heat from the inner parts of 
* the earth which exercises the first influence in the 
change ; And that it Ik because the air abstracts this heat 
mere rftpidly than the earth supplies it, that frost and 
snow are produced and continued. When, from changes 
in the atmosphere, this rapid abstraction (eases, the 
h«#t below becomes more sensibly felt ; and this is first 
1 visible at the surface of the soil. 

4 &. good supply of drink is essential to the mole*s» 
existence ; and its healthy condition is marked by a soft- 
ness and moisture about the snout, where its most per- 
fect organ of sensation is placed. The flexibility of that 
organ, and its cqlnmand over it, are indeed exquisite ; 
but it is not used in the operations of excavation and 
lilting. Tliis is the work of the feet, neck, and the 
hinder part of the shoulder; and in these parts the mole 
is perhaps the strongest quadruped in existence, ir. pro- 
. portion to its size. The heaps it throws up are not 
made simply by lifting; for the superfluous earth is 
cohosted at easy distances, and thrust along, unfcl so 
much, is accumulated, as compels it to convey it out of 
the way* and then its work in tunnelling goes on again. 

4 The mole has more enemies than it is supposed to 
have ; for though its disappearance from a district is 
san\jBtiines duetd* emigration, there must be other causes 
^t work to jyccount for their extirpation in particular 
localities. They may destroy each other in their bur- 
ro ws H for they are exceedingly quarrelsome ; the fox and 
weasel, too, are formidable foes ; but the ceaseless war 
waged against them by man, the least excusable enemy 
they have, is the most destructive. Admitting tffat 
mole-heaps, and loosening of the soil by the runs made 
through a field, are inconveniences, and even injurious, j 
and that it is unsightly to see a gerjtlemnn’s lawn dis- 
figured with these tumuli, such annoyadees may be 
either removed or turned to advantage ; and it must not 
be forgotten that their destruction of more injurious 
creatures is considerable. If it is desirably to expel them 
from their haunts, it may be done effectually without 
destroying them : for their extirpation is sure to beJTol- 
lowcd by a fresh invasion.* 

* While we do not think that the reasoning in this vo- 
lume will greatly advance ‘philosophical zoology, we feel 
tolerably sure that the volume itself will be found read- 
able, entertaining, and, in a modified sense, instructive. 
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TICE CORJfISII ALE WIFE.* * 

A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 

.BY MABY UKJfMfiTT. 

Fab from the town, where Tainnr’s watere flow, 

An alehouse stood, a hundred years or so ; 

# Quaint was the porcli, with ivy clothed i»ix>uf, 

And many a comely fowl marshal in and out, 

GrAoeful, and pinup, and smooth, of ((lowing hue, 

Ttfe pride of Molly, and her profit tAo ; r 

Nor loonier pigs, that were so white and clean— fc 
l'lgs so precisely trained were never seen. 

She was a in stride* housewife— sooth to say, 

A hotter > fcjVsf rrfet the face of day. • 

Full fifty yoars she kq^this hostelry. 

Hiding itself In orchard greenery ; 

And graced with flowers, in rustic garden<tetf 
And shaded pasture-slopes that round it met: 

Herb the frog leaps, aud here the robin sings, 

{ And^iere the new-fledged linnet tries its w logs ; 

J' r Hero Molly’s cows regaled on scented clover, 

Vjf Till night and Kitty called them uhder covers j w 
jjft Wejl they know Kitty— thrifty And fair was she/ 

And second mistress of the hostelry. V 
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For- were the guests that brought the bast* gain, 

Hun cheese and butter were not made lnnala ; 

Am Molly's clouted cream was known, 1 wls, ' 

Twfiune lis far as the metropolis. 

'Twas true, though trite, things might have been much fane— 
Old Molly might have had a lighter purse ; 

She might have had a heavier too, but that 
filie had a mind for charity and chat 
Oft to her porch the wandering beggar came, 

'With all the news that he c^u^l And or frame, 

The vagrant gossip of the town and dale, 

To charm old Molly for a draught of ale. 
r And of\his mite, the little that he can, e ’ ’ 

Brings to the hostel the poor quarry man j 
And finds a large return in warmth and ease, *■ 

Kind words, good hoinp-brewcd ale, bacon and cheese, ’ 
Boons, peas, what not— from Molly's ample stores ; 

And oft the wind- worn seaman from the shores, 

• And oft the swarthy miner from the eaves, 

Old Molly hailed — but never harboured knaves. 

In chilling winter, when the wind blows fierce, 

And the full frost’s sharp deadly arrows pierce, 

How pleasant by the alcwife’s lire to sit 
Warm, snug, and merry ! while the gay beams flit 
O'er her oak chest, like polished mirror bright, 

Her rod brick flou«\ where scarce a soil doth light, 

Her milk -white tables, platters ranged with euro,, 

Her folio liiblo ahd her brass-clasped prater ; 

Her antiquated prints upon thf wall, 

Prized as if Raphael had wrought them all, 
newcomer cupboard with odd chin g, stores, 

(Seldom that precious hoard unclosed its door*) ; 

Her mighty ‘ press/ where hung, all on a row, 

Iler f*£nily hcir-lootns, dresses kept for show. 

‘Newfangled ways * old Molly hated quite. 

As any Chinaman or Muscovite ; 

Ab unknown seas, to her were nooks and schools— 

Nature and Gospel furnished all/jcr rules ; 

These guided saf 6tj to Kie port where lucet 
Thp lowly pinnace and the stately fleet. 

The nameless baik, the ship with colours spread, 

Voyaging to the regions of the diad. _ 4 ' 

Ami now old Molly nears that silent strand. 

The oar grovA power loss in her aged hand ; 

'Tis dropped ! r)h now farewell Life's troubled sea : 

Welcome fair hrjrbour of Eternity 1 

‘ Fetch me no doctor I ’ cries the stern old dame ; 

* I've lived without, and I will die the i>:uue : 

To parson John's the road’s a long ten mile, 

Itcud me a duller, it will serve the wluic. 

* Kit£y, give thou adiom.of ale to the i*> r »r 
Miners and quarrymen when I'm no nune: 

They'll often miss inc, ns they pass this way. 

I was not flint to them that could not pny, 

Heggnr or workern-welllfhcm knowest thul^— 

If folk were hono4, and observed the mat * 

For when & founa a«f)oor soul hardly driven, * * 

I lent my mite, niRl stored it up to Heaven. 

And Heaven will pay me truly, there's mnfear ; f 
l wish it v&re much more In my arrear. 

Bless God 1 though I’ve worked hard, I frhull die free 
Of the poorhouse, in my own old hostelry. 

In thrift and toil I have nut been forsaken, 

I’ve hod my independent broad and bacon ; 

Wo €k thou^Tor thine f .here thy plain duty lies. 

And read the Gofepcl, girl, and dry thiuo ejes. 

X cannot «*ad, thus know’st, a single word. 

But yet I hope old Molly’s prayers arc heard ; 

And all is well for me, and Heaven Is near, 

And 1 can live or die without: a fear. 

A 

' 'Tis midnight; now, the uyxm is in the sky, 

Draw back, and let me see itovhere I lie : *, 1 1 i 

Ay— there it shines— down over moor and mead, j I 

Uii tree, and bush, and bank, and flower, and weed. 

It shinoth down where 1 have lived so long, 

Where Sio my eight a score of memories throng : # • t 

There ^by that blasted oak, I often played, 

With my young brothers when a little maid : 

The tree woe then tty young and fresh as I : 

And yonder, Kitty, all my kindred lie ; 
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Tho old dcseited grave-yard Is their bed— I 

Sure I can soothe turf o’or Peter’s head : g 

Then lay me with him, girl, when I am dead. * 

%Poor Diclt t my bird, I give into thy can, 

And I huve loft thoo something for his fiire 
And for thy comfort. Dost thou weep for that ? 
Death-tears soon dry, girl— Kitty, mind tho cat ! 

■ Now, Lord, I am ready; take me to Shy rest : 

Near ninety years on earth l^ve been a guest ; 

Now I come home to the House prepared by thee— 

Set wide tlio gates, dear Lord, and weloDmo me.’ 

The strife is o’ct, tho beams of morning fall • 

On that stum image, stern, yet sweet withal ; 

Stooping decrepitude, old age's dower. 

Hath fled, and left tho impress of High power; 

But what or whence no mortal tongue may say, 

Save 'tis the seal of Iteavon, though set in chip 

Bring the rude coffin, while the country jv><g 
Stand in mute grief about the hostel door. 

True menu hits they ; and Kitty, faithful soul, 

(lives each, for Molly’s sake, a funeral dole ; 

And, sighing at her heart, tends pigs and fowls, 

And bird and boast-— and when the screeching owls 
Kuisu tin ir wild night-cries, she, with shuddering speed, 
Binds bolt and bar, and sits her down to read, 

Loncl# and siul, beside the hostel fire, 9 * 

Still anxious that ting flames should kindle higher ; 

For every shadow wears a^hostly gloom. 

And seems a wanderer from the awful tomb. 

• 

Now goes the alcwifo toiler earth-wrapped kin. 

Unclose the turf, and lay her gently in ; 

No glittci ing plate her humble name retains, • 

No floating pall o’ershades her jiale remain?: 

She needs them not— in pious actions drest, 

Death's simplest majesty ^ejlimes her best ; 
ller rustic sense would have despised the rest. 

# 
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: FOREIGN PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


of JTerrara — one of the most illustrious towns *|hat 
cherished printing & its infancy. Among the manu- 
scripts are fragments of some crate* of sbe ‘ Orlando 
Furioso,’ covered with correction# showing ho* Ariosto 
revised and polished his poem.* Theumanuscript of 
the 1 Scholastics* one of his comedies,. is very little cor- 
rected ; but this piece was incanfplet# when he died, 
and his brother Gabriele finished it. Tlie ms#m script 
of Ilia satires is in good preservation, and ciirioui fo^ 
the different corrections in the poet’s own haifd. 
Another valuable manuscript is the * Geruialemme,’ 
corrected by Tasso’s own hand during his, captivity. 
The words Laus Deo are written by the unfortunate 
poet at the end of this almost sacred manuscript There 
are a great many suppressed passages in it, and several 
successive pages are sometimes crossed out The otiier 
manuscripts of Tasso include nine letters, dated from* 
the hospital of St Anne ; and some verses expressive 
of sorrow, desolation, and anguish, written from •his 
prison to the magnanimous Duke Alfonso. Here it 
also the manuscript of Guarini’s ‘ Pastor Fido,' exhibit- 
ing Borne few corrections, chiefly grammatical, by 
Leonardo Sulviati. From Valery’s ‘Travels in Italy’ 
we learn that the ancient choir-book of the Carthu- 
sians is now in the library, forming eighteen atlas * 
volumes, covered with brilliant miniatures, the work of 
Cosine's school. Equally magnificent is an atlag Bible, 
apparently by the same artists. One of the chief 
nil* ties is the ‘ Musculorum Humani Corporis Pi^tura 
Disscctio,’ by the great Ferrarese anatomist of the six- 
teenth century, Giambattista Canani, who had some 
faint idea of the circulation of the blood — an undated 
edition, without imprint, but probably of 1541, illus- *i 
trated with plates engraved by the celebrated Ggronimo 
Carpi. * 

Cosmo de Medici founded at Florence, in 1560, ohe 
of the most complete libraries in Europe. ‘From the 
intercourse that in his time subsisted between Florence 
sind Constantinople, and tlie long visits made by the 
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In nll*ig( sjmd countries, a public library is an institu- GV j ek prelates and scholars to Italy, the venerable 
tion most valuable ; but it was particularly so before the Cosmo bad the best opportunity of obtaining tlie 


introduction of printing, when the price of books ren 
di-red it impossible for any but the Wealthy to possess 
them. In early times, such enllecti/is shared in the 
casualties that befell all kinds of property. The fate of 


sc of books ren- choicest treasures of ancient learning; and the destruc- 
althy to possess tion of Constantinople may be said to have transferred 
s shared in the to Italy all that remained of eosterfi science. After the 
ty. The fate of death of Cosmo, ♦is son Piero pursued with steady 


tlie early libraries of Egypt is well known, and also that perseverance the same object, and made important 
Rome was enriched with the literary spoils of Greece, additions to Jhe various collections which Cosmo had 
But to come down to existing stores, find that in the begun, particularly to that of his own family. But 
middle ages every large church had #s library. That aiy lough the ancestors of Lorenzo de Medici laid the 
of the Vatican, founded by Pope Jtficholas in 1450, was foundation of the immense collection of manuscripts 
destroyed by the Constable Bourbon in the sacking of since denominated the Laurentian Library, lu^niay him- 
Uome, but was restored by Pope Sixtus V. in 1588, and self claim the honour of having raised the superstruc- 
Inis been considerably enriched with the spoils of that of ture. If there was any pursuit in winch he engaged 
Heidelberg, plundered by Coufit Tilly in 1622. It now moee ardently, and persevered more diligently than the 


ot 3.j,U00 printed "volumes, among which are many rare earth, for the purpose of collecting books on every 
and some unique works, a great number containing mar- science, and he spares no expense in procuring them.” 
ginal notes by celebrated men. The ball of the Great He derived great assistance in his efforts from Ilieru- 
Co uncil at Venice contains the library of St Mark, nymo Donato, Ermolao Barbaro, and Paolo Cortesi ; 
comprising 65,000 volumes, and about 5000 manuscripts, but his principal coadjutor was Politiano, to whom lie 
Petrarch ‘ laid its first fouuda|jons,’ a§ he (^presses committed the care and arrangement of his collection, 
himself in a letter respecting the donation of nianu- and who mode excursions at intervals through Italy, to 
scripts that he sent to Venice, as acknowledgment discover and •purchase such remains of antiquity as 
for the Hospitality he fouud there during the plague, suited the purposes of his patron. Two journeys, un- 
Only a very small number of his manuscripts are now dertaxen at the instance of Lorenzo, into the east, by 
there ; but the learned librarian, Morclli, has shown Giovanni Lascar, produced a great number of rare and 
tqat the Venetians d% nut deserve tlio .reproach of valiAble works. On his return from his second expe- 
lling allowed Petrarch’s library tocemain forgotten* dition, he brought with him afeut two hundred copies, 
in a Bmall room where ft perished, for he hatf only many of which he had procured from a monastery at 
given some few books. Twelve years after this do- Motint Athol ; hut this treasure did not arrive till after 
nation, Petrarch left at his death a very precious the death of Lorenzo.’* 

library ; but it was dispersed, as is evideitf from the In France, a hundred and ninety-five towns are pro- 
manuscripts preserved in the Vatican, the laurentian, vided with excellent public libraries, containing alto- 
the Ambrosian, and the Bibliothdque du Koi ; and not gether #hput 8,000,0(20 volumes; arranged in spacious 
one ever reached Venice. About 80,000 volumes and - . ’ e‘ , , 

900 manuscripts are contained in *tl^e beautiful library * nemooe’s Life of Loxenso do MsitioL „ , • 
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TocSsMt with salaried librarians, every accommodation 
for readers* and cvuy disposition to assist them. ifiese 
libraries orqf, open d the use of all classes, even the 
most obscure applies! ts ; no introduction, no patronage 
is required ; ttyp most valuable works, the most precious 
engravings, are confided to thednspection of any visitor. 
The five greattpubiic libraries of Paris contain glto- 
gtfiher about 1,378,000 volumes. The Bibliotheque de 
4$oi; or the King’s Library, is the grnud national one. 
It was founded by Francis 1. in 1520. Henry II., in 
1559, issued an order requiring booksellers to present 
to the royal library a bound qopy of all the workt they 
published. Under the reigns of Francis 1L, Charles 
IX., and Henry 111., it received but few additions. 
Henry IV. (1589) caused it to be remove^ to Paris. 
In^l595 the collection of Catherine de Medici, consist- 
*ing of 800 Latin manuscripts, was added; from this 
timer to 1721 the books were removed from one house 
to (mother, in Paris, until, in the latter year, they were 
finally deposited in their present abode, the Hdtel Ma- 
zarig, Hue Richelieu. The library consists of upwards 
of 800,000 printed volumes, 100,000 manuscripts, and 
1,000,000 of historical papers. At the public expense it 
annually receives an addition of about 15,000 volumes 
, and pamphlets. It is calculated that it contains no less 
than twenty miles of shelf. The public, without dis- 
tinction of rank or sex, have free access to this extensive 
library j but it appears that they are privately watched, 
to detect any who would mutilate or steal the bo*ks. 
M jftstu Praet told&ir Henry Ellis that the secret police 
sit in the rooms ; a system of surveillance which would 
be deemed offensive by the readers in our English libra- 
ries. 

All the great libraries in Russia originated in the 
plunder of those of Courland and Poland. In 1704, 
Peter I. cafried off from the town of Mittau 2500 
volumes, which were the nucleus of the Imperial 
Library. In 1772, Catherine II. seized the collection of 
thePriuces Radzivel at Eieswiecs, consisting of 17,00Q 
volumes. In 1795, the Zalaski Library, estimated fey 
the Russians themselves at 260,000 printed volumes, 
and 11,000 manuscripts, was transplanted from Warsaw 
to St Petersburg. After the taking of Warsaw in 1831, 
the university of that city lost 200,000 volumes, the 
Philomathic Society 20,000, the libwry of the Council 
of state 36,000, and that of Prince Czartoryski at 
Palawy 15,000. If wo add to these the treasures of 
the suppressed convents, we shall find) without ex- 
aggeration, a total of 700,000 volumes which have 
been removed to Russia. The Imperial Library " at 
St Petersjpirg is the richest of the Russian libraries, 
and ranks as third among the collections of Europe. It 
contains about 442,800 printed volumes, and 14,480 
manuscripts. It is very rich in the literature of Cen- 
tral Asia, and contains the worlds formerly belonging to 
Baron* Schilling; seventy-three manuscripts of Colonel 
Stuart, relating to all the most important parts 6f 
Sanscrit literature and also forty -three Mongolian and 
Thibetan works, collected at Pekin ; altogether forming 
the finest collection of Oriental works iu r the world. 
This Imperial Library is open to the public three tfliys in 
the week, but is visited by comparatively few readers, 
abttut eight hundred iu the course of the year — an ex- 
tremely small number for a capital whose population is 
nearly ^alf a millioif, without counting the garrison or 
stranger*, *The cause of the library being so little used 
by the people is thus explained by Mr Kdhh— 1 Oh en- 
tering, visitors have to pass whole cordon of police 
soldiers, the attendants on the library, who strip ll>em 
of cloaks and g.jncpojit^hich they return after^trie^y* 
searching the owneVsat their departure ; and many a 
one feels so nettled, that he comes no mole, On your 
first visit, you can merely admire the magnitude *of the 
different rooms, tho apparent order of the books, and 
their splendid bindings, attended by a subaltern officer* 
who relates wonderful things about these literary trea- 
sures. To gfft a book to read in the library "itself is all 
impossible, though you can, print fc out where it 
' * * 1 ^ • 


stands! Tou must first write down the* title in a large 
register, and then, If it is not lent, and can be found v 
you art supplied with it on the next library day. But 
it happens sometimes that you may wait for weeks in 
vain for a single book. The first time, the entry of the 
book lias perhaps been overlooked, and you must write 
down the title again ; next time, you are told it is not 
to be found, or the librarian to whose department it be- 
longs not in the way. Should vou be prevented from 
attending on a library day, p you lose your claim to the 
wished-for book, which has meanwhile been removed 
from the t^ble ; so that you are obliged to go on a fourth 
or fifth day to enter it again, and at last, on a sixth or 
seventh, to read it. On the days appointed for reading, 
you may many a time t k nock in vain, because it inay 
happen to be one of the numberless festivals of the 
Russian chugch. The precautions, on the delivery of a 
bdok that is to be taken home, are so great, that one 
would think the library was merely intended for the 
safe custody of books, and not for introducing them 
among the people.** Besides this 'imperial collection, 
Russia possesses forty-two other public libraries, some 
of which contain 10,000 volumes. 

The first circulating or lending library in Europe 
was established at Wctzlar, in Prussia, by Winkler, tho 
bookseller and* printer, towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century. Lately, in the^city of Breslau, the 
Prince- Archbishop has founded a library for the work- 
ing classes, to whom the books are lent out gratis. The 
numbei' of volumes contributed to’lt amounts to nearly 
eooo. 

In 183£, the Gottingen library contained, according 
to its librarian Or Benecke, 300,000 works. It is fairly 
entitled to be designated 4 the most useful library in the 
world.’ It is open every duy in the year to students ; 
and free admission, during certain hours, is allowed to 
every person who may wish to ice qr refer to any work. 
Books are lent out* dail^, without any pledge or remu- 
neration, but they must he returned in a month. Be- 
sides an extensive collection of Spanish, french, Jhilian,* 
and Oriental works, here is a more complete collection 
of books on English history and literature than one can 
readily find in (fireat Britain. The Gottingen library 
has likewise thy recommendation of a scientific or 
classed catalogue, ami an alphabetical one* ; both kept 
iu a state of strict completeness by the immediate in- 
sertion of the new books. 

Tlie library at Munich contains 500,000 volumes, 
but of which on tt fifth at the least arc duplicates ; and 
the entire length of ija shelves is computed to be fifteen 
miles antt a- half. 

Ten years ago, the university library at Vienna 
was reported to possess 100,000 volumes.* The em- 
peror’s fine private^librXry, an heir-loqm in the impe- 
rial family, is also/rCeessible to the public; every i>er- 
sori being admitted (free, without any previous Appli- 
cation, and no installed having occurred of books being 
purloined. Sumptuous and costly works are not put 
into the hantfs of tho idle and curious, but only into 
those of the studious, who ’do not visit the library for 
the sole purpose of looking at pictures. This library, 
which was begun by Maximilian 1., contains above 

300.000 ^clumps, all qf which are admirably arranged 
and catalogued. (Besides a general alphabetic cata- 
logue, wherqm all ( new acquisitions are immediately 
inserted, there are ten class catalogues; namely, of 

12.000 volumes printed before the year 1 500 ; of 6000 
works on music ; of all the Bibles ; of Hebrew works ; 
of Sclavonic books; of Lfttin c manuscripts ; of logo 
Oriental manuscripts, besides 80Q Chinese and Indian 
books ; of 8000 autographs \ *>f the valuable prints and 
maps ; and a general classified catalogue of scientific 
books. After seeing what industry and perseverance 
have accomplished at Vienna, how can we be cajoled by 
the lazy excuses made for the want of proper catalogues 
at the British Museum Library ! 

V Russia in 1842. 
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- The Royal library of Copenhagen contain* 4^53,332 
volumes, and abqut 22,000 manuscripts. After eleven 
years' labour, a catalogue of all the books, and If one 
fourth of the manuscripts, was completed by till con- 
servators, and published at the expegse of the goveru- 
ment. The catalogue itself extends to 174 volumes. 

The Royal Library at Stockholm, founded by Gus- 
ts vus Vasa, and greatly increased by Gustavus Adol- 
phus, is not so large as is commenly supposed ; its 
printed volumes scarcely •amounting to 70,000; while 
its manuscripts are only 5000. It would have been 
much mom extensive hut for the plunder of Queen 
Chrhtina ; for thft ease with which she allowed ftte- 
raty men to take ’‘Ae^booka away; and for the great 
Are which, in 1697, destroyed a great portion of it. In 
this library, tho excellent systenf is adopted of giving 
to each class of books a distinct colour of binding. 
Among the manuscripts, the most curious i^one brought 
from Prague after the conquest of that qjty, and called 
the * Devil’s Bible/ from a fanciful representation of 
that personage, though it is also known by the name of 
i | the * Codex Gigauteus and gigantic indeed it must be, 

1 1 to contain not only the Latin Vulgate, but the works 
, of Josephus, some treatises of St Tsidore, a Chronicle 
| of Bohemia, and several Opuscula. 

• j The mgst northern library in the wo»ld is that of 
1 1 Rcikiavik, the capita} of Iceland, mRucIi, nearly forty 
j I years ago, contained 3600 volumes. About the year 
i ; 1731, Franklin established by subscription the first 
li public library in Pennsylvania. There are nov# many 
ij public libraries in the United States. In most of tho*| 
! i principal towns of New' York, ‘school district libraries' 
i ' have been established by lav/, at a cost af about half a 
| ; million of dollars, and are exempt from all taxes. The 
j4i 'public library of Mexico contained, ten years ago, about 
j j \ 11,000 volumes; but four Von vents there possess libra- 
ries the total amount of whose volumes is more than 
32,000. In many of the MexiAn ^ovinccs, libraries 
exist wko^e contents vary from 1000 to 30oo vqjumes. 
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T II K BUS H M A*N. 

A work bearing the title of ‘ The Bushman, or Life in 
a New' ( Country/ would naturally be |/xpected to con- 
tain a history — real or fictitious — of the adventures of a 
colonist, either in South Africa or Australia, while en- 
gaged in creating for himself a ‘home in the hush.’ 
ThJ* however, not precisely th(#eharacter of a 
volume recently published with th.fi title.* It is 
rather a general description of Weltcrn Australia, by a 
gentleman who went out to that country in search at 
once of health and competence. Mr J >audor (who seems 
to have been educated for the fegal^profession) was, it 
appeajp, ‘victim of medical skill# and having been 
sentenced tp death in his own qptqtry bf three emi- 
nent physicians^ was comparatively happy in having 
that sentence commuted to banishment.* A wealthy 
man would have gone to Naples, to Malta, or to Ma- 
deira j but a poor one has no resource save in a colony, 
unless he will condescend to live upon others, rather 
than support himself by liis own veertiona • 

Mr Land or had the great advantage of being accom- 
panied by ,liis two brothers, who, with him, Represented 
all three of the learned professions — the elder being 1 a 
disciple of Aesculapius,' and the younger ‘ a youth not 
eighteen, originally designed for the churgh, and in- 
tended to cut a figure at .Oxford but who *mo- 
# destly conceiving that the*flgure he was likely tp cut 
would not tend to the advancement of his worldly inte- 
rests, and, moreover, having no admiration for Virgil 
beyond tfye Bucolics, fitted himself out with & Lowland 
, • -> 
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plaid and a set of Pandaeaa pipes^ and “alemnly d*fll- 
catJl himself to the duties of a shepherd.’ , \ • . 

Considering that the author sjtdes hinSelTa 4 poor 
colonist,' the account which he gves of their outfit is 
somewhat startling : it certainly apes nfl* come up, or 
rather down, to ordinary notions of^pOVfiifcr. ‘We liad 
with* us,' he says, 1 a couple of servants ; four fim with 
curling horns— a purchase from the late Lord Western ; i 
a noble bloodhound, the gift of a noble lord famous 
for the breed ; a real old English mastiff-bitch, from the 
stock At Lyme Regis ; and a handtome spaniel codcotv 
Besides this collection of quadrupeds, we had a vast 
assortment of useless lumber, which had cost us many 
hundred i^unds. <Being most darkly ignorant of every? 
thing relating to the country to which we were goifij#, < 
,but having a notion that it was very 9 much of the same 
character with that so long inhabited by Robinson 
Crusoe, wc had prudently provided ourselves with all 
the necessaries, and even non-necessaries of life in Aicp 
a region. Our tool-chests would have Suited an army of 
pioneers ; several distinguished ironmongers of the city 
of London had cleared their warehouses in our favour 
of all the rubbish which had lain on hand during the 
lust quarter of a century ; we had hinges, door-l^Jchei, 
screws, staples, nails of all dimensions, from the ten- 
penHy downwards ; and every other requisite to have 
completely built a modern village -*of reasonable ex- 
tent. We had tents, Mackintosh bags, swimming-belts, 
several sets of saucepans in graduated scale (we had 
here a distant eye to kangaroo and ^cockatoo stews), 
cleavers, meat-saws, iron-skewers, and a general appa- 
ratus of kitchen utensils that would have Satisfied the’ 
desires of M. Soyer himself. Then we had double and 
single-barrelled guns, rifles, pistols, six ban-els of figon 
toy}. Wilkes’s gunpowder; an immense assortment of 
shot, and two hundredweight of lead for bullets.' 

In addition to the foregoing, they had supplied them- 
selves with no less than eighteen months’ provisions, in 
j>ork and flefur, so* that, says the author, 4 from sheer 
ignorance of colonial life, we had laid out a considerable 
portion of our capital in the purchase of useless articles, 
and of thingaswhich might have been procured more 
cheaply in the colony itself.’ It is indeed surprising 
that, in spite of the warnings to the contrary, repeatedly 
and earnestly giveu in works addressed to intending 
emigrants, this folly of providing an expensive outfit of 
articles which can bo purchased to much better advan- 
tagfein almost any colony, should still be so frequently 
committed. « « 

JLt*ljad been the intention of the author an& his 
brothers to invest their capital entirely in sheep, and 
‘ retiring into the bush for some six or seven years, to 
gradually ^cumulate a large flock, tho produce of 
whiclftvould soon have afforded a handsome income 
the injudicious restrictions, however, which the home 
and local governments Ijave imposed on the acquisition 
of land, compelled them to renounce this project Hi# 
brothers took & farjn fit a high rent * and w^sta? their 
capital upon objects that would never bring in a good 
return.’ The doctor, however, seems to have resulted 
the practice of bis profession, as did likewise the author 
himself while the only one wfo actually carried into 
effect his original intention of leading a shepherd life, 
was the youuftei* brother, who, in consequence, figures 
throughout the book, and very amu#|figly, under the 
pastoral cognomen of Melibmus. 

Mr Landor’s impressions of the colony, and 
life in jfeSferal, do not* seem to have been vi 1 
able. He considers, indeed, that Western Ai 
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'Stan River/ is quite equal, if not superior, in natural 
* advantages, to other portions of that continent tfeout 
which modi more lias been said and written. The 
climate .ia most salubrious, and proves wonderfully re- 
storative to constitutions weakened by diseases of either 
the respiratory or the digestive organs The soil is, in 
general, as throughout Australia, rather indifferent; 
«some districts, however, arc tolerably fertile, and others 
are well adapted for pasturage. Provisions are cheap, 
indeed too cheap for the cultivator’s interest; while 
manual labour is scarce and dear. To a really poor 
man, who is willing to work, and desirous of emigrat- 
ing, Western Australia would seem to offer many in- 
< ducements. Its great disadvantage, in the author’s 
• ojfiMon — and one which, as he considers, it shares in a 
greater or less degree with all colonies — is its poverty. 
Ttoe colonist has either no market, or at best a very' 
uncertain one, for his surplus produce. lie may have a 
substantial dwelling, abundant crops, numerous flocks 
and herds, and plenty of good homespun clothing ; but 
while he wants those elegancies and luxuries which can 
only be procured from abroad, he is, and must remain, 
a poor man. Prom this account, it will be seen that 
the author’s ideas of poverty are those of a class, and 
that not the class to which the majority of emigrants 
belong. *> 

^Thd following pteture, however, of * country life * at 
Swan Kiver, among the class of settlers especially re- 
ferred to, does not by any means convey an impression 
of very severe pj-ivations to be endured by such emi- 
grants.* It is a description of the fireside of a ‘ half-pay 
e officer or gentleman farmer,’ who, though occasionally 
, driving his own cart, or sowing the seed which lie lias 
purchased in the market, • is not thought less qualified 
to act as a magistrate, nor is less respected by the great 
and small in hia neighbourhood.’ 1 Happy family !’ ex- 
claims the author, ‘how pleasantly the evenings pass in 
your society ! Gladly would I ride many miles to spend 
such pleasant hours, and witness happiness so unpre- 
tending and real. IIow cheerful loftks that large room, 
with its glorious fire of jarra-wood and “black-hoys” 
(for it is the winter season), and how lightly those young 
girls move about, arranging the tea-table; and preparing 
for the evening meal ! The kind-hearted mother, re- 
lieved of all duties but that of superintendence, sits* by 
the fire, dhatting cheerfully with tho guest, whose eyes, 
t nevertheless, wander round the room after a certain 
light and dancing shape; the host, a man of eld, but 
stalwart in appearance, full of hospitality and noble 
courtesy, appears iu his easy slippers and au old and 
well-worn coat, which formerly had dfeen service in 
London ball-rooms, lie discourses not only of the«crops, 
and colonial politics, but of literature, and the hist news 
from England ; for, like many other colonists, he receives 
the English papers, and patronises the quarterly re- 
views. * * «4r 

1 With what alacrity the old gentleman rises up and 
welcomes a traveller, who has unexpectedly arrived, 
and has just stabled his horse, <and seen him fed before 
he nugJe his appearance in the parlour t There is no 
beating aknut the bush for a bed, or an invitation to 
supper;. Of. the latter he is certain, and indifferent 
about the former ; for having slept the lost night under 
a tree, he feels sure of making himself comfortable on 
the sofa, or ou the hegsftirug before the fire. Luring > 
the evening, the girls sing, and happily they sifig well ; 
and they take most pleasure iu those songs which papa 
likes best to hear : and the poor' bachelor guept, who 
looks on, feels his heart melting within him, and reviles 
himself for the destitution In which he lives at home. 
Suddenly, perhaps, horses at a g|Uop are lieatyLto enter 
the yard ; ^pd soon afterwards two young feltows, fresh 
from the capital, come dashing into' the room, full of 


spirits^ and vowing they have galloppedrpver on purpose 
to ascertain whether the ladies were still living. Here is 
author tty of undoubted value for everything relating to 
the la&t ball at Government House $ and the merits and 
appearance of eypry person who attended are c soon 
brought under discussion. This naturally inspires the 
young people with a desire to dance ; bo the table is 
pushed aside, and papa being squeezed nearly into the 
fire, mamma takeB'her place at the piano, and bursts off 
with the “ Annen Polka.” V* • 

There are some entertaining chapters descriptive of 
the exciting pleasures of wild-cattlc hunting, the chase 
of the karigaroo, and similar sports. Other portions of 
the work afford useful information respecting the clim&te 
and productions of the colony, the local government, 
the aborigines, and various other subjects of interest to 
emigrants. Wc prefer, however, as more closely bear- 
ing upon the avowed object of the work, the account of 
a visit which tylr Landor paid to his younger brother, the 
Shepherd Melibmus, ‘ at a “ squatting station ” on the 
Hotham, some sixty or Beven miles south of York.’ 

* In the afternoon of the second day after leaving York,’ 
continues the author, 4 wc descended into a broad valley, 
abounding with grass and scattered gum-trees. A large 
flock of sheep were being driven towards the bottom of 
the valley, where we could discern signs of hqpian habi- 
tation. On arriving, we fouud p hut built of piles or 
stakes, interwoven with boughs, before the door of 
which was a fire, with a large pot upon it, from which 
a powerful steam arpse, that was evidently .very grateful 
<to a group of natives seated around. On descending 
from the vehicle, and looking in at the hut door, we ! 
perceived, lying in his shirt sleeves, oil a couch com- , 
posed of grass-tree tops covered with blankets and a ; 
rug made of opossum slug#, the illustrious Melibccus ; ! 
himself, with a short black* pipe in his mouth, and a ' 
handsome edition of “ Lalla Ropkh ” in his hand. Per- 
ceiving us, he jilhipetl up, ahd Expressing his loud 
surprise, w elcomed us to this rustic “ Castle of Indo- 
lence.” • 

‘When a large,, flock of sheep is sent iirto tlfe bush* | 
and a squatting station is formed, the shepherds take { 
the sheep out to^pasture every morning, and bring them | 
home at night, whilst one of the party alu avs remains ! 
at the station to protect the provisions from being stolen j 
by the natives; this jierson is called the hut-keeper, j 
Ilis duty is to boil the pork or kangaroo- flesh, and pro- J 
vide supper, & c. for the shepherds on their return at : 
night. Mclibmudqyrho superintended this station, under- ; 
took the duties or cooking and guarding the hut when- ■ 
ever he 'did not feel 'disposed to go out kangaroo-hunt- j 
ing, or shooting wild turkeys or cockatoos. In all things, | 
sports or labours, the natives were his daily assistants, 
and in return for tl^ir services were rewarded with the ! 
fore-quarters of the kangaroos killed, i»nd occasionally 
with a poun<J or tw-^of flour. There were sjuio. noble | 
dogs at this station, descendants of Jezebel and Kero; | 
and my brother had a young kangarov, v hieh J lopped 
iu and out iMth the utmost confidence, coming up to 
any one who happened to b£ eating, and insisting upon 
having piutca of bread given to it. Full of fun and 
spirits, it would sport about as playfully as a kitten ; 
and it was vc£y amusing to see how it would tease the 
dogs, polling thetp about with its sharp claws, and 
trying to rpll them over on the ground. The dogs, 
who were in the daily habit of killing kangaroos, never 
attempted to bite Minny, which sometimes teased them 
so heartily, that they would put their tails between 
their legs and fairly run nway.J. 

It will bo sufljpiently apparent that ‘The Bushman’ 
is not exactly a work in which a really poor emigrant, < 
taking that term in its usual sense, will find the in- 
formation best suited to his circumstances; there is, 
however, a large class of ‘poor genteel’ individuals, who 
are painfully struggling, with insufficient meant to main- 
tain therrfaelves in the sphere to which they have been , 
accustomed, and whose poverty, if not as real, is as 
kecidy felt os that oS many with much smaller incomes 
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and humbler pretensions. To such, *Tho Bid&tman,’ . 
notwithstanding #its somewhat ambitious and over- ] 
laboured passages, will be found to contain matt«§§ both 
of infraction and entertainment * ’ j 

, • ‘I 

i 

THE SOCIETY FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
THE LABOURING CI*A.SSES. 

Perhaps few of the readlr* of the Journal are aware 
of the existence of the society whose name is written 
at the hdhd of this paper. It has, however, been 
in active operation for the last two or three, years, 
having its head-quarters in London, and numbering 
among its most vigilant promoters Lord Ashley, the 
Bishop of London, the Bishop of Norwich, the Rev. 
Sir Ilenry Dukinfield, rector of St Martifts ; the Hem. 
and ltcv. Montagu Villiers, and several other noble- 
men ami gentlemen. With the laudable object in view 
which its title imports, we purpose now to state what 
the society proposed to do at its outset, what it has 
been able to do, and what it has fuiled to do. The 
writer of this paper had the opportunity of gathering j 
this in foliation at a late anniversary meeting of the 
society, held at the , new model lofiging-liousc in St 
Giles’s (to which we shall shortly advert), and which 
was attended by the several gentlemen whose* names 
we have enumerated, and many others interested in the 
society and the object for which it was instituted. 

The acting committee of the society* arnufged their 
operations under three heads; namely, to aid the la- 
bouring tdasses in three important particulars — those of 
money, land, and dwellings. With regard to the first 
point, the committee * had seen amOamcnted from the 
commencement that in cither the borrowing or saving 
of mono}', the poor man had scarcely any of those facili- 
ties which ^ere so abundantly within the reach of the 
middle classes. lie had to pay 15, 20* anil 2 5 per cent, 
for loans of money ; and the benefit societies of which 
he was a member too often dissolved themselves before 
lie could reap any advantage from £lie sums he had 
deposited with them.’ With the vicw'of obviating these 
inconveniences, the committee set on foot a loan-fund, 
which failed, however, to answer the end intended by 
its formation. They thus explain tlieA*ause of its mis- 
carriage. • In their institution of ^loan-fund, they 
have seen it to lie as yet impossible to overcome tbc 
difllculticB peculiarly incidental to the metropolis. In a 
* illage or a small town, where the real character, habits, 
and probable means of every poor inhabitant can be 
easily and quickly ascertained* the|e is little difficulty 
in the management of such an instkution ; but in l^on- 
d on— w hero every office for graimng pecuniary aid is 
sure to be instantly thronged by a £rowd of persons of 
doubtful character, and whose real objegts cannot be 
easily penetrated, and who, in this vast metropolis, find 
no difficulty in concealing themselves from their credi- 
tors whenever their claims begin to prove inconvenient 
—such an institution is beset with serious difficulties.’ 
The committee, unwilling to give up this part*of their 
purpose, turned their attention to* the institution of 
w'liat they call a model benefit socisty ; but here again 
an unexpected difficulty arrested their progress. They 
consulted several eminent actuaries as to the scale of 
payment which might safely be adopted, but those 
actuaries differed greatly from each other, on this im- 
portant point. * Under aU these circumstances, the* 
society has not yet been Able to determine on aqy dis- 
tinct and eligible course of action in this matter.* 
a Nevertheless,’ said Lord Ashley, who acted as chair- 
man, 4 we shull continue our efforts on this print, in the 
full hop# that we shall be able, before our nc^fc anniver- 
sary, to state something satisfactory on the subject. 1 

It occurred to us that. Ho far us the saving of money 
among the poor was concerned, instead of the society 

• 
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setting on foot an institution like their model benefit 

tcflty, the object they had in view might have been 
served if they haa endeavoured #> diffbsVamoftg the 
working-classes the advantages Jwttich ,$he ordinary 
savings’ banks offered for partierwho had the oppor- 
tunity and the vqb\i to save money, the savings’ banks 
being far superior to any private find tfrindred institu- 
tion that we know of, especially in the unexceptionable 
security which they give to depositors for the safety oH 
their savings. k • 1 

With respect to providing the labouring classes with 
allotments of lhnd, this is an object to which the society 
attributes much importance, and they have been at 
great expense and trouble in promoting it. On this 
subject Ig)rd Aaljley observed, that he believed the 
society had brought the public mind throughout £hc 
country to the conviction, that few things could so wall* 
.conduce to the welfare of the agricultural population as 
the allotting to them portions oflland to cultivate in 
their hours of leisure. The society itself, he added, had 
a very considerable portion of land allotted in that Wy ; 
and they would continue that systSpi .of things, not 
only because it was part of the foundation of their so- 
ciety, but because it would be a proof of their convic- 
tion that it was most conducive to the welfare of the 
labouring classes. The Bishop of London added his 
testimony to the importance of this subject. He said 
the question of allotments was one in w'hich he took a 
veiy deep interest, and the meeting would readilvbe- 
lieve him when. he said lie was on^of the first? if not 
the first person, to introduce the system into an agri- 
cultural community more than thirty years ago. lie 
allotted certain portions of laud to a number of la- 
bourers, and the only fault which he Committed was in 
allotting to each labourer too large a potion of land. 
The good effects, however, of such a system, he was 
of opinion, could not be extensively felt throughout the 
country unless it was taken up by the proprietors of 
kipd ; at the saiflc time the society had done wisely in 
fixing at different parts of the country model Allot- 
ments, in order that the success which would infallibly 
attend them might stimulate others in the same prac- 
tice. The Bishopiof Norwich also stated that twenty- 
five or thirfy years ago he endeavoured in every pos- 
sible way to introduce the allotment system. When he 
went to Norwich, he tried it there; and he was happy 
to say the system was answering perfectly well in that 
great and populous town. 

,pn this subject we would only observe, that allot- 
ments of land are valuable merely when intended for 
cultivation, as Lord Ashley observes, at leisure bouts. 

If the people are induced to depend solely upon such 
allotments, the result, as all experience demonstrates, 
igilbbe deterioration and pauperism. 

A few word# as tp tlge localities in which the qpciety 
ju-e Endeavouring to carry out the allotment system. 
I’revibus to the annual meeting of % 1846, they were in 
possession of land for that purpose at Yetminster in 
Dorsetshire, at Talworth and Long-Dilton in Sumy, at 
HeriyvBa)* in Kent, at Winchmore Hill and Edgeware 
in Middlesex ; and at that time the society was in treaty 
for the purchase t>f ten acres of a charity estate situate 
at Cholesbury, near Trjng. This latter piece of groifiid 
has since been put under the superintendence of the 
Rev. H. V. Jtifeton. aftd at Michaelmas 1 84 k sixteen te- 
nant^ were admitted to allotments, ‘ to their great grati- 
fication (as the committee observe), and with every 
prospect of permanent ttenefit.’ The society has also , 
taken possession of twenty wes of land at West Mai- 
ling, the whole of which has 'been divided into allot* 
meats. Upon this estate the committee contemplate 
the’building of two model cottages for labourers. They 
have also obtained a piece of land, part of a charity 
estate, at Denton in Northamptonshire, which has bet® 
divided among sixty-four tenants. They hav*j|UEefrise 
purchase*! a piece ofi land at Chatham, consisting of 
eleven acres, out they had not* at the tim#of the meet- 
ing, obtained possession of it. 

• • • v * 
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: tyPhe report of the committee was almost entirely 
fcOjini as to the result of their exertions to establisn the 
*U<Hibcnfc f/etem ; ft least they entered into no details 
upon that point me could not help thinking that dr- 
ciunstance indicative, if not of the failure, at least of 
the partial or small success of the f prcrject. We had 
expected to find some reference made to the eflfecta pro- 
dhced^by the allotment system upon the occupants, or 
some contrast drawn between their former and present 
condition, or between thepi and the class of labourers 
who have not hitherto participated in this way in the 
.Society's bounties ; but none such was vdhtured, and we 
could not avoid the conclusion, that the beneficial re- 
sults expected by the society from their exertions in 
this direction were problematical, and had, yet to be 
proved. 

We shall now advert to the third object of the so- 
ciety’s solicitude-*-; lamely, the improvement of the, 
dwellings of the laboring classes; a point, as it appears 
to us, the most feasible of all their exertions, and one in 
whiffi they have been most successful so far. Their 
efforts in this ^apartment, however, have as yet been 
confined chiefly to the metropolis, from the difficulty 
they have experienced in obtaining sites, And in carry- 
ing on building operations in distant parts of the 
country. At the time of their annual meeting in'lS4G, 
the society had just completed a range of buildings 
near Gray’s Inn ltoad, for the accommodation of work- 
ing men and their families, a portion of the rrnge 
bs3ig f Re voted to poor widows and single women. Those 
buildings, the erection of which cost the society several 
thousand pounds, were opened in the spring of .1846, 
and, excepting three of the tenements, have been up- 
wards of a year occupied. The gross rental is sotne- 
whdre about L.400 per annum, and at the time of the 
last meeting, a sum of L.7, 14s. Od. only remained unpaid 
by the tenants. The committee do not state the terms 
on which these premises are let ; we presume Vhey are 
mors than ordinarily reasonable. * 

The committee were of opinion that much good mi£ht 
be done to benefit the poor by taking some of their pre- 
sent dwellings on lease, and effecting a thorough reform 
and improvement of them. In King Street, l)rury Lane, 
a house, usually occupied as a lodging-house, fell into 
the possession of Mr Russel GurneyTan eminent counsel 
at the English bar, who determined upon a thorough 
reformation of it. After being entirely Repaired, and 
made clean and wholesome, it was used as a lodging- 
house at the usual charge of 4d. a night, and has for 
many months past been fully occupied with lodgers to*the 
number of twenty-four, the whole that it could accom- 
modate. It is now under the charge of the society. In 
the summer of last year, the society was offered seven- 
teen dilapidated houses in two or three different parts 
of London, out of which they selected thrge houses lyirfg 
together in Charles Street, Drury Lane, a district where 
lodging-houses for the lowest class of labourers moist 
abound. They too* a lease of those three houses, at a 
rent of L.45 per annum for the three, and, from first to 
last, they have expended nearly L.900 in repairing, re- 
building, and furnishing them, and in constructing oaths 
and various other conveniences. Ther provided eighty 
htds. The house was opened for lodgers, at 4d. a 
night, on Monday the 31st May last— and on that 
night d>nly eight poor people lodged there. On the 
3d of Jttfe there were thirty-five ; 6n the 7th of June, 
forty-nine; on the 9th, fifty-nine; and on the* 10th, 
sixty-six — being the whole number that the house was 

We c^^aeirtOMipe^ of the New Model Lodging- 
House Ur {H Giles’s, which has been erected under 
the auspices of the society, and to whith they refer 
witiOUft pfide, though it was not in operation at 
the the meeting. The site of this structure, 

whim g» In George Street, St Giles's, and contiguous 
to ® French Protestant church there, cost* *he sd- 
ctetf L.12§9 $ the builder’s contract was 1*3930* 
and it is destined to accommodate 104 inmates, at 


a charge of 4d. -per night, or 2s. p<& week, which, 
assuming it is fully occupied, will yield a return 0 * 
L.54Qfper ^nnum. The structure is plain and neat 
in its uesign, is built of brick, and consists of fivw sto- 
reys, besides underground apartments. The basement 
storey is intended for the residence of the master add 
matron. The underground apartments are to be fitted 
up as kitchens an<4 larders, in which the lodgers are to 
be furnished with fire, and f very necessary implement 
for cooking and keeping* their victuals. A hundred 1 
and twelve beds in all, each intended for the accommo- I 
dntion of pne person, and contained ip a distinct apart- 
ment, will be provided within the walls. Each of the 
dormitories contains twelve of those separate apart- 
ments, divided from the adjacent ones by wooden par- 
tition^ with efficient arrangements for warming and 
ventilating ( *hem. Each of the sleeping apartments is 
afso provided with a small wooden chest, having a lock 
ami key, in which the occupant of the room may put 
and leave anything secure during his absence in the 
day. To each dormitory is attached a wash-room, 
lighted with gas at night, and fitted up with a series of 
leaden wash-hand basins, and towels mounted upon 
rollers, -with an arrangement for supplying and carry- 
ing off the water with scarcely any trouble. There arc 
also arrangen'Tenti^ for providing the lodgers With warm 
and cold baths on the premises. Resides all this, there 
is a large, well-lighted, and 'well-ventilated apartment 
set apart as a coffee and reading-room, and fitted up 
with suitable benches, to which the inmates may repair 
Tor innocent and agreeable recreation before retiring to 
rest. Eventually, a library is intended to be added to 
the accommodation afforded. 

The advantages of the institution are limited exclu- 
sively to single men, for fbyiotis reasons. The great 
object of the establishment is to afford to poor single 
men comfortable lydgipgs, and the means of cleanliness, 
in such a manner as that they shall no longer have their 
feelings unnecessarily offended by being .compelled to 
herd in common lodging-houses with people of f.icious” 
character and lives, as thousands of well-disposed poor 
persons are driven to do in this great world of London, 
whose straitened means admit of their obtaining no 
better quarters, confirming the old adage, that ‘misery 
makes men acquainted with strange bedfellows.’ "We 
cannot help expressing a hope that the society may be 1 
induced to turn its attention to providing poor dost i- ; 
tute single women with some kindred shelter and I 
accommodation. \,It is difficult to say how much of | 
good would result from their doing so; how many i 
poor and defenceless, and homeless young women it ! 
would rescue from ruin, to which they are constantly | 
exposed by the want of anything like a 'comfortable ' 
roof under which fa laV their head at night in this I 
great city. To rcprn to the Model Lodging-IIouso: j 
the accomroftdatioir&and comfort which* it ‘holds out | 
are offered to tlie Recipients at the reasonable charge . 
of 4d. a nighf, or 2s. a week, that bbing the charge 1 
at all the common lodging-houses in* St Giles’s. Rut J 
how much superior are the advantages in the former ! ' 
When one thinks of the having all the means and ! 
facilities for washing, bathing, and cooking their food 
— -abov^ all, $ach m?n having a separate apartment 
and a separate bid to himself — we cannot hesitate, 
nor will tins poor hesitate, which to give the prefer- i 
once to; whilst the consideration leads us to infer the i 
happiest moral and social results from nn institution 
begun and carried out on Such principles. Already 
the kindred establishment set on foot by the society in 
'Charles Street, A o which ire have adverted, has had 
a collateral effect not previously taken into account 
by its founders — namely, that of inducing the private 
lodging-house keepers in the neighbourhood, in order 
to enable <them to compete with it, to improve the 
accommodation which they have heretofore afforded to 
their guests, and to rival the efforts of the society in * 
this respect as much as possible. Upon the whole, we 
cannot but augur happiest results from the New 
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Model Lodging-House, planted as it is in the Very heart paper. In this way Marshall selected and, preserved mp | 
of the dense and squalid population congregated in the wur( ™ *>f three hundred airs. Latterly however, and when 

district about St Giles's. . I °‘, d man > we fi " d , ht £,3£SP2! * 

1 rapidly, that wo can scarcely think n* Was as fastidious as 

. . in his younger days. As a perfonrfor dh the violin/ Mar- 

C O T T 1 8 H MUSICAL GENIUS. shall was a master. His correctness of e*9t%4*e*trdtne ; 

?r z£ts ; zzztz SJ-rsw. t,“s.‘s^?sSfLau; , V< ~ 

interesting notice of one of the more fertile composers former> Il0 became oVen earlier known than as * CD«to6f. 
of our national airs — the lato Mr William^ Mai’s rial I, a far- jj e was on one occasion dining with a party of mends, 4 
mer in the north of Sootlimdi Any notice of this kind when a blind minstrel — probably more a lover than fk 
should not be suffered to pass without attracting a proper master of his instrument — canie under the dining-roofo 
share of attention. It is the misfortune of Scottish mqpie windows and began to play. By way* of a joke, one of tho 
that absolutely nothing is known of the authors of the company told him that one of the party was a learner ; 
mout beautiful and popular airs: of the origin of many V 3 ,( tLe u nj 8 * 11 ) had delighted them, Jt was 

tunes, which arc the delight of every domestic circle, there allhouglH^^ be sweetnor tender. TheAlil . 

does not appear to exist tho slightest tradition. They , nttn banded up liis instrument ; Marshall good- n&turcdty i 
havo sprung up in the course of ages, and tyen ineorpo- took it, ami played several strathspeys in liis own perfect 
rated in the national music, without exciting any remark way. When asked what bo tlioughtwf the learner's “qua- 
at tho time, and afterwards the authorshfp lias silently lity,” the old- man earnestly replied, \‘Na, na! that's noa 
passed into oblivion. In numerous instances, we believe, l) 0 ™, 18 * p Laying ; I'll wager a groat that’s Mr Marshal o' 
the eompohers bavo been persons moving in no high sphere £ c,t “Tf’ thero's naebody hereabouts that coidd »lky 
r it 1 j j • • . » „ , r like tliat but luni ! When Marshall nkiyed strathspeys, 

of life —not finished musicians, in the proper sens- of the tho inclination to dftn(ie Wllft M irresistibS as if the li sLU 


ipeys m ms c 
itwf the lear 

lity,” the old- man earnestly replied, y Na, na! that’s fi5 a 
‘loon's’ playing; I'll wager a groat tli&t’s Mr Marshall o' 
Kcithrnorc, for there’s naebody hereabouts that could Jtffiy 
like tliat but him ! ” When Marshall ntyyed strathspeys, 
the inclination to dance was as irresistible as if the listener 


term, but geniuses inspired with an ardent love of melody, ],ad been inoculated by the Tarantula. In his oomposi- 
whose name and merits have scarcely travelled beyond the tions — no matter by whom performed — there was a charm 
bounds of a limited rural range. # almost equally powerful. Writing from India in I U2J to 


bounds of a limited rural range. # 

The subject of flic nolico in quest io# was one of these 
geniuses. William Marshal^ proceeds tlie narrative, was 


alrnosj equally powerful. Writing from India in I to 
Mr Marshall, Mr John Stewart of Belladrum humorously 
remarked, that “ though he thought his dancing davS wd% 


b<»ru in Fochabers, Banffshire, in 174H, and was the third over,” yet, in the house of a lady, both lie and M*a Stewart 
«on of a large family in humble t ircninslanccs. While a had flawed to some of his strathspeys “with the t^crqio- 
boy, ho evinced considerable musical talent, which, if eulti- nicter at U, r > degrees.” • ^ 

vated, might have shone out with lustre; but this was not 1 ‘ Marshall left Gordon Castle in 1790 for a farm near 
possible, mid all the education of any Kind he rociited was Fochabers. Shortly afterwards, lie removed to a larger, 
six months nt school, and a few extra losses lie received Keitlimore, and was appointed factor by the Duke of 
from a gentleman nt Gordon Castle. ‘At- twelve years of Gordon, from whom tlic farm was held.* 'She situation of 
age lie entered the service of Who Duke of Gordon, and in factor he filled until 1 HI 7. From his earliest connection, 
n few year* was elevated to Fife post of house steward and with the Gordon family, Marshall was held iiftlio highest’ 
butler. In this situating he remained for thirty years, estimation. Similarity of taste led to an early friendship 
accompanying tlr* farhily whorevnwthTy went. Mm shall betwixt him and his Grace; and time, as it went, regaled 


also displayed ii taste for architecture, astronomy, inathe- so much and so varied talent, with such private worth, 


| mnlics, ami mechanics, and in all these sciences lie made 
; ^stoniF.l^ug progress. Land-surveying was a favourite 


ifi# Marshall advanced higher and higher in the esteem of 
liis patron the duh'\ liis personal merit procured him 


amusement ; and in later years ho laid down meridian respect — hN musical powers constant admiration. At 

lines upon which lie built tho houses of Keitlimore and Gordon Castle, the fruits of liis genius were always first 

Newfield. Oi his mechanical skill lie hsw left a wonderful displayed and appreciated ; and from the ball tbey rapidly 
ci idem ^ — a clock lie constructed and presented to the spread into every corner of the district, and latterly over 
Duke of Goidon, which indicates the months and days of tin: land. With thc#xtentoon of his works his popularity 
the year, the moon’s age, the sun’s decimal ion and time increased, until it reached London itself, where, in the 

of rising and ••citing daily, with many other astronomical Opera House, several times of his became favourites. It 

phenomena. This curious clock is preserved at Gordon was no longer left to him to give the name of some Ima- 

f ginary gentle one, or fanciful title to his compositions. He 

1 Marshall uns above the middle size, compactly built, rnn-Vio hazard in coupling with his ft rains the names of tin? 
and h.'iidsome in his youth. He whs, as we m/.W easily noblest of the land; for the fair sex of the higher classed 
believe, an excellent dancer. lie understood the ornffc of paid the composer considerable attention, and were emulous 
falconry, was gn excellent angler, could throw the hammer, pf having their names united to his melodies. As his years 
Icip, «nd run with a dexterity, agilitv, and speed, against increased, so did his popularity ; and in liis later correspon- 
wliich few could successfully cope ; and, to add to his ox- den<%, scarcely a tune Is embodied for the name of which 
tr.iordiiKivy doings, in his ftgc ho niatW roads, constructed ho had not beer^ Rolicitedjloiig before. In the collection of 
bridgclf, unTl administered the law oTtlie larM. It is as a hi* hitherto unpublished airs, for example, tody thr<?e out 


music was heard in its halls. The duke still acknowledged 


hw hitherto unpublished airs, for example, tody three out 


in utociun, however, that wo have m&c faimcdiatcly to deal ot*upwvird.s of eighty tunes occur to which tlie name of 
with him. At Gordon Castle he employed his leisure in *tone fair creature or noble personage is not attached, 
the practice or his favourite art, and among his earlier Frequently, and long after Marshall left Gordon Castle, hie 
com positions wore “The Ditto of Gordon's Birthday, 1 A :i, “ rPK * ‘ , ** 1 ““ 1 1 


*■ I’he Bog of Giglit,” “ Miss Admirnl Gordon,” aud “ Johnle the chufm of his compositions ; and frequently Marshall's 
] Tingle.” To the Into, the facetious author of “John o’ successor (Daniel Macdonald, also a composer and per- 
i in deny on ” sot the song “Tune your Fiddles;” and to former), and tho liusical retainers, were called upon to 
“ Miss Admiral Gordon,” Burns wrofc the wefids “ (if a* the perform his music to his grace's latests. The duke, of all 
flirt w the wind can blaw.” The air is ofle of tho sweetest. Marshall’s tunes, had one particular favourite — “ The Mar- 
in the whole range of Scottish melody^ and it*is united to cliioness of (’orAwallis and he showed liis partiality for it 
one of the teuderest of lyrics: both became at once, and on occasions bj calling specially for it as tfle wind-qp- 
have ever continued, universal favourites. Like the songs of of the entertainment.* 

Bums, Marshall's airs were all the result of mere momcn- Marshall wns repen tedly^irgcd by his noble patron to 
tary whim or fitful inspires on. They cost hup no labour ; colled! his compositions for publication, but without effect, 
and when once he had mastered the rhythm, it is said lie * Unlike tlje common herd of composers, whose notions drei 
seldom retouched it. lie did not trust wholly to liis owu everlastingly of copyright , and who tremble at the idea of , 
partial judgment. At the age of twenty-five he hod* mar- one of their aias being played in public without a cdtiHckri^ 
ried “a winsome wee thing,” by name Jane Gnes — who, tion, Marshall— as Burns had done with h|s iyrioa^tl^eW' 


although no nmaician, immessed a fine natural taste. Tliat off his airs without a thought as to personal re&tittteg^* 
taste was the ordeal he chose for his airs. In tlfo evenings tion, and could with difficulty be persuaded to give them 
bo would take his fiddle, and while she listcnedohc would to tho world in a regular collected form. ‘At length, when/ 
*go over with a delicate hand the air lie had composed many of^ttora had beeotho known and admired* hk telnet* 

4-Tia rlnv f# at.. U iU* ‘ t... 11.^ 


during the day* If she disapproved of it, tho piece was anco was overcome by the duchess, to whofo^ 
rejected; what she admired, he inlicptly committed to | Scottish melody must feel indebted* Tilt first 

.... LTtnrrfr?> J>ik- /i ^ <Fiilbc tlbh 
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pdkred in ll?22, and contained about 170 original aim To tlieir seed and die, and from tlicir o\^n remains a more 
this work there were GOO subscribers, many of whodi put numerous crop springs into life. After a few of these 
down their jtf’amcs fog ten, fifteen, and twenty copies ; and changes, a sufficient depth of soil is formed, upon which 


down their jfames for ten, fifteen, and twenty copies ; and changes, a sufficient depth of soil is formed, upon wiuui 
among these the Gallons were thickly interspersed. The mossls begin to develop themselves, and give to the stone 
composer was now in ri is seventy-fourth year. From Keith- the first mint tint of green, which, although a mete film, 
more he theirtetired to a cottage called New field, which indicates the pre&ncc of a beautiful class of plants, which, 
he Had built for himself, near Craigelacfcie Bridge. Having under the microscope, exhibit in their leaves and flowers 
made an arrangimerft with the late Mr Alexander Robert- many points of singular beauty. These mosses, like the 
sSit, music publisher, Edinburgh (now carried into effect), lichens, decaying, JnoreoRC the film of soil, and others of a 
» for' the publication of a supplement, or second volume, at larger growth supply their places, and run themselves the 


some future period, Marshall continued the 


task same round of growth and ‘decay. By and by fungi of va- 


I his soul would fain have expression as before, the desire tegration of the rook over which it is laid, which is quick- 
was as often overcome, and the old strings struck anew, ened by the operations of vegetable life. The minute seeds 
Shortly after removing to Nowfield, ho wrote t<5 Mr Robert- of the ferns floating *0n the breeze now find a sufficient 
s<£i as follows:— *• I enclose twelve or thirteen reels to depth of earth to germinate in, and their beautiful fronds 
help up your supplement ; but as I have no copies of the qvcntually wave in loveliness to the passing winds. Plants 


spare ones that f left/ with you, 1 cannot tell if I have en<> of a higher and a higher order gradually succeed each 
crbflolied on any of t/kem.” * So little of self-sufficiency was other, each series perishing in due season, and giving to the 
in the heart of the veteran, that he adds, “ You will there- soil additional elements for the growth of their own species 
fortf examine them, and leave out what you think im- or those of others. Flowering plants find a genial home 
proper, or alter any passages that you may think by doing on the once bare rock ; and the primrose pale, the purple 
so can be improved.” In the occasional excursions which foxglove, or the gaudy poppy, open tlicir flowers to the joy 
' he made at this period to Edinburgh, lie seldom failed to of light. Eventually the tree is scon to spring from the 
j attend the theatre, to revel in the nnc strains of tlio band soil ; and where once the tempest beat on the bare cold 
* led by the late Mr Dewar, who w as himself a composer, rock, is now tjbo lordly and branching tree, with its thou- 
! and had arranged many of Marshall’s airs. Placed Reside sand leaves, affording shelter from the storm Tor the bird 
file leader, Marshall enjoyed the sweet performances of and the beast. — Ji. JIunt in J'frirmacculzcul Timex. 
the finely-trained band, and Mr Dewar seldom failed to 

give ope or two of the aged composer's own and favdhrite ^ good and bad LrcK. 

compositions. Oil $ne occasion lie felt so delighted with I may here, as w'cll as anywhere, impart the secret of 
the accompaniments to his air “ Of a’ the airts the wind 'what is called pond and IjcuI ituk. There are men who, hii]»- 
can blaw,” that it was repeated at his own request. No posing Pfeividence to have an implacable spite against them, 


one who heard Mr Dewar and his band perform such melo- 
dics as u The wind blewr the hoimie lassie's plaidic aw a,” or 


bemoan, in th<? poverty of a wretched old age, the misfor- 
tunes of their lives. Luck for ever ran against them, and 


“This is no my ain house,” can doubt the effect which liis for others. One, with a go«<l profession, lost his luck in 
•own beautiful melody, executed with such care, taste, and the river, where ho idled away his time a-fishing, when he 
power, would have on Marshall's delicate ear. The last should have been in the office. Another, with a good trade, 
letter he wrote respecting his new volume was in 1830, perpetually burnt Vp "his luck by his hot temper, which 
when he w*as in his eighty-second year; and three years provoked all his employers to leave him. Another, with a 
afterwards, in his eighty- fifth year, in the month of AJaV, lucrative business, lost his luck by anuF/hig diligence at 
when all was harmonious around him, he ended the jour- everything but liis business. Another, who stead ilv lb l-' 
ney of life. He was buried beside his forefathers and his lowed his trade, £s steadily followed his bottle. Another, 
wife — who predeceased him iu 1823, at the same age — in who was honest and constant to his work, erred by per- 


the churchyard of Bellie. , 

‘ Marshall left five sons and one daughter. * Only one son 


petual misjudgmentR— lie lacked discretion. Hundreds 
lose their luck by indorsing, by sanguine; speculations, by 


— the third— survives, who is now Lionel William Mar- trusting fraudulent men, and by dishonest gains. A man 
| shall. The eldest son, Alexander, became a major in the never has good luck who has u bad wife. I never knew' ail 
East India Company’s service, and died at the ago of early-rising, hard-working, prudent man, careful of his 
thirty-nine, in 1807, at Keitbsnore, having ‘returned home earnings, and strictly honest, who complained of bad luck, 
in bad health after the siege of Seringapatam. 'Die second A good chavnetk. good habits, and iron industry, ure im- 
was a jeweller in London, bat lie, too, retired from <bad pregnable to the assaults of all the ill luck that fools ever 
health. The fourth, John, captain in the 26th foot, died in dreamt* of. But wTen I see a tatterdemalion creeping 
1829 at Madras ; the fifth, Lieutenant George, in Spain, in out of a tavern late hi tlic forenoon, with his hands stuck 
1812. The only daughter married Mr Machines, Danda- into his pockets, tlic rim of his hat turned up, and the 
lieth, and in her family is a magnificent portrait of her crown knocked in, I kqpw r he has had had luck— for the 
father, painted by Moir at the command of the Duke of worst of all luck isfto be a sluggard, a kn&vc, or a tippler. 
Gordon, aud since presented to tyrs Macinpes by tlic Duke — Lectures to YomgJlfm, hij 1{. IF. licechcf. 
of Richmond. Marshall, as p, musician, had no claim to u No * c * 

the same rank as the Mozarts and Handels. Hr knfciv occtVP AVION Fon children. 

j little of the grander effects of harmony. He was a Tlic habits of children prove that occupation is nfnccos- 
thoroughly native genius. His taste, his inspiration, the 8 ity with mok of them. They love to be busy, even about 
etivrenjb of his thought, were all imbued with the spirit of nothing, stUl more to be ufcefully employed. With some 
! tho qld Scottish mipstrels-Lthat spirit, whicVi, blowing children it is a strongly-developed physical necessity, and 
no more than it lent, gave a character distinct and bcauti- if no t turned lo good account, will be productive of positive 
ft# the musie of our country. H* melodies were at cvj], thus verifying the old adage, that ‘ Idleness is the nm- 
Ae natural, original, and effective: for strathspeys, Bures t her of* mischief/ Clffidren should be encouraged, or if 
colled Wm “the finest composer of this age” With him indolently disinclined to it, should bo disciplined into per- 
cwpung of the fte was <the last of the forming for r themselves every little office relative to the 

fit Jlpl pure, enthusiastic, prolific Boottisl^ com- toilet which they are capable of performing. They should 
, r pQSera,' f ^ also keep their ow'ii clothes and other possessions in neat 

* 7 Jr " ** order, and fetch for themselves whatever they want; in 

? s ’ © short, they should learn to bo fts independent of the scr- 

OF VEGETABLE life. ( * vices of others 09 possible, ^fitting them alike to make a 


OF VEGETABLE LIFE. 


The progress Hy which the surface of the earth becomes good use of prosperity, and tt> meet with fortitude any re- 
ceded with vegetable life i« Aifficientlp curious to merit verso "of fortune that may befall them. I know of no rank, 
some of Oar attention. r IM us suppose the bare stuface of however exalted, in which such a system would not prove 
javook^nder fill action of those changes whioh all bodies beneficial . — Hints on the Formation of Character. 


atovapheric influences undergo. In a little 

B nre shall discover upon its fede little coloured cups or 
with small hard disks. Tlfese at first slgftt would 
be tdim fyr plants, but m close examination they 
lM? found to be Return These minute plants shed 
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_ „ „ ^ w ^ „ „„ ^ „ r not choose to inflict any tangly 

DEBT ANI) BANKRUlff CY. • ^ give him the benefit of that Tteekness of judgment 

Tub insolvent debtor among the Iionfcafls was cut to which would speak tenderly of Vll human infirnitty; 
pieces anil distributed among his creditors. Even in but undoubtedly this person has Been guilty of a great 
England, the bankrupt was treated as a criminal, and fault, lie has committed a practical aggression on the 
subjected to the personal punishment of imprison- rights of his neighbours. lie has either done this from 
ment. In Scotland, till a hundred years ago, they set undue love of his own gratifications, or from a reeltless- 
tho ‘dyvour* upon a pillory, with stockings of various ness about his affairs which every reasonable person ( 
colours, Jo subject him to the scorn of .the multitude, knoys cannot be indulged in without the greatest dan- 
All these are traits of the naturaP sense of mankind gcr. Society ought not to forgive it too easily. ^ 3 ucl* a 
regarding the immorality of in solvable debt, llccog- person is not entitled to stand exactly on the same plat- 
iiising it as a positive encroachment upon each other’s fortn of moral repute with those who keep clear of debt, 
rights and property, they are disposed to punish it So society will say in its cool moments ; but, unhiclSty, 
accordingly. Wo are indebted to two things for the one of its perverse sympathies interferes with the main- 
change of* public sentiment about i n sol ^noy— increased te nance of the principle. Men in the mass feel for the 
humanity, and the new aspect which debt assumes when poor and embarrassed, and against th*r\gh or those who 
* it is contracted in the course of commercial transac- have enough. Very often those who full short arefcasy- , 
lions. We are now no nfofe inclined to be severe with naturud, kind-hearted men, and therefore popular. Per- 
debtors than with otliws who injure us. The bank- sons in the opposite circumstances often are o$ hard 
iiiptcy laws have partaken of the amelioration of the character — not general favourites. Then our selfhood 
criminal eod^ generally. We now trust for our protec- 1*^ more soothed in looking Dn a downcast or outcast 
■ tion Wi re, 41s against more violent offences, more to person, than on one who stands in all the pride of inde- 
the moral influences working in sodicty, than to the pendencc. Thus it comes about that society never visits 


Price 1 \d, 

* vengeance — we ma f 
leekness of judgment 


vengeance of the law. And vhon we become fami- 
liarised, aa we arc, with mercantile engagements, in 


debtors of this class with the full punishment which, as 
guilty of an*infraclion of rights, they deserve. It might 


which ail are debtors and creditors by turns — not that be different if we vRtc to get quit of the fallacies which 
one may live upon another's means, but because of a beset the case. Creditors are not necessarily either rich, 
mere convenieucy in the transacting of business — we or hard, or »lf-sufficicnt, but often very much the re- 
ceasc to regard such obligations in tl*«.t personal light verse. Neither are debtors always necessarily generous : 
in which they were once contemplated. Failures to baaing used their neighbours’ property for their own 
fulfil engagements appear as only the effects o# miseal- benefit and indulgence, it may fairly be inferred of them 
dilation or mischance. And theu that sense, that what that they are. fully as likely to be selfish. But we can- 
may be yonr turn to-day may Jxi mine to-morrow, not. it will be said, shake off fallacies resting on sym- 
n lakes us ‘wondrous kind.’ ?t is like the Irish small {talkies so deeply founded in our nature. Then our 
farmer being so gracious to the poy wayfaring beggar, sufferings fror* foolish §nd unprincipled debtors ye the 
because lie docs not know hut it mfy be his own ifmtljy which we must pay for our absurdity. Let not 
fate next winter. It is a case proved by exceptions; debtors, however, exult too much in the privilege, or 
for whfre is it ikiat bankruptcy is still bMicld with the take too much advantage. of it. It is, after all, bui pity 
greatest share of the ancient horror? — Always in pri- which is extended to them — a sentiment whose associa- 
mitive communities, such as little country towns, where tions*are in no good savour in human experiences, 
no complicated business engagements exist. Nothing can suvp debt from the stamp which destiny 

But indiseriraimiting humanity and CAimmefee may lias put upon it — degradation. The reckless may theft- 
carry us too far in our (‘.hanged vJArs regarding debt fore feel assured that, in the long-win, it is somewhat 
and bankruptcy. At least it appeal as if ftry culpable better to be o\er ^n equality with the wo r)£ tlilui be- 
cases were sometimes looked on somewhat too leniently, low ik 

and as if some of the salutary checks which formerly In commercial insolvency there is a less dirftt appear* 
existed would now be w|ll resorted to. Some discrimi- anepeof selfishness in the aefetgr, in as far as the articles 
nation regarding various kii)d9 of insolvents is needed ;* for whigh the debt was contracted are not for objects of 
and there might even be eftme improvement counselled domestic consumption or personal gratification. The 
as to our ordinary ideas regarding the purest of com- culprit seem^only a loser in a game of chance. Tilings 
mercial bankruptcies. have gone againBt him. He has met with losses. The ; 

When a person in private life, with an ascertain able very machinery, so to call it, of business blinds us some- 
. income, and liable to no risks whiqfr can damage his what to the position Jie is in. We only fOOpo many 
resources, is found short of means to liquidate his obli- ruled dooks of accounts, and little slip^ 
gations, what should we say of or So^to him ? We may paper. We only hoar .of * state of the 
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acceptances, tetifmed paper, assets, dividends, and other 
terms more metaphysical than real. It is difficult, par- 
ticularly wher the transactions are of large amount; to 
connect the Case witijf, human passions, error, and tres- 
pass. Xeteven herd yj^e moralist may come in with his 
rebukes and warnings! The aim of the commercial man 
in the contracting of his obligations ig, after all, a sel- 
fish one ; he in toads, by the results of such transactions, 
to'obtjwa exactly those tangible indulgences which have 
^brought his non-commercial neighbour into debt. It 
IbC in the world’s morality, legitimate to follow this ob- 
ject with one's own means and industry ; but it never 
caq.be so to follow it* by means of the property of an- 
other man. Such is the case of him who trades chiefly 
upon means not his own ; who, in other words, trades 
largely upon credit. If A B, for example, possessing 
f pr^perty to the value only five thousand pounds, 
orders foreigir corn t* the amount of fifty thousand, 
in ttte hope of makftig fifteen thousand by it, while 
there is a chance oqfrthe other hand that, by a full of 
markets, it may only sell for thirty, he undoubt- 
edly is risking a loss of* fifteen thousand pounds to 
•* his creditors for 4he chance of making as much for 
himself, liightly judged, this is an unprincipled action 
— as much so as to commit positive larceny. Yet. sad 
a to say, this is the system pursued by a vast proportion 
of commercial men. All trading beyond a proper ^sub- 
stSatuM of means is only a kind of masked profligacy — 
unless, indeed, credit is pushed upon a mail hv others, 
who hjive their own selfish objects in view; in which 
cM the insolvent hi ay be as much the sinned against 
as the sinning. Wo were lately told of mercantile 
houses which had not been in a position to pay all their 
debts within the memory of any person : yet the port- 
ners^Jbad beef living in handsome style, upon these 
•• ventures of^the means of others, during a series of 
generations! What a false and hollow life! It could 
n ne verified one voice to justify it, if there were not so 
many involved in sume degree in the turpitude. One 
painful consideration is, that many, if they would kefcp 
to their own means, might he prosperous and happy ; 
but unable to rest satisfied with moderate doings, they 
rush into the difficulties consequent upon credit, and 
thus make for themselves great reverses. ^ It appears 
as if some men had such a liking for embarrassment as 
others have for opium or brandy, Und never could be 
at rest except when tossed about in a forest of dilem- 
mas. Talk of the frivolous lives of tht*. ultra-gay, of 
the unhealthy lives of the poor, but what can be more 
forced, unhealthy, or unnatural, than the life of oiiq, of 
these infatuates of the business world, who rush from 


4 


speculation to speculation, as if to gratify a morbid love 
of excitement, and, in the absorbment of their daily 
avocations, forget nearly every domestic tie ? 

It surely might be possible to make the proper alH>\^ 
anee for the bankruptcies occurring through inevitable 
misfortunes, and vet lie sufficiently alive to the natuip 
of those cases iu which there had been no right sub- 
stantial basis of means from the beginning, or where 
business had been persevered in long after the right 
means had ceased to exist. Were the lrftter woiurse 
marked by the public as immoral, which is its real cha- 
racter, we might hope to see it less frequently followed. 

Perhaps there is need for son?e reform of our whole 
ideas regarding cnSlit. When it^ia said that without 
credit nusiQgess could not be carried on, ‘that credit is 
the sonl of business, and so forth, a truth is stated; but 
it does ndt properly imply anything more than this, 
that a man mutt be believftckfo have the means, aa.well 
as the honest intention, fit discharging bis obligations, 
in order that tus transactions may go on siftoothly, 
seeing that it is practically impossible, in agy but a small 
class of cases, to hand the money in exchange for^goods. 
It is to be feared that with the mercantile class gene- 
i rally, the maxim has come to sanction the incurring of 
.Obligations without any very rigjd regard to ^he means 
r: of discharge® them. Some appear to worship it as a 
t. principle which cornea in place pf, and dispenses with, 








capital ; but in as far as it is not expressly referable to 
actual means — that is, the means of making good, and 
that readily, any difference between the value of goods 
purchas'd or engaged for, and that to which they may 
fall, ami all* other unfavourable ^ contingencies which 
may be expected^) take place in the course of busi- 
ness— it is a'ddiftion and a snare. Men proclaim that 
the business of fne world would he at a stand -still 
if there were not this faitJ^nofcJn things unseen, but 
in things which do not exist.. ,J We deny the assertion. 
The business of the world armilfl he executed by men 
possessing real means, if it were not anticipated by men 
without means. The traders on fiction, who arc^a species 
of impostors, only so far prevent those who would trade 
on fact from having their legitimate share of the said 
business ; and how far £t would be better for the public 
at large that the latter class were not thus interfered 
with, it is superfluous to say. 

There are no doubt wonderful doings amongst those 
who work upon fiction: happy strokes, dashing suc- 
cessful adventures, where there was no substance to 
stand good iu the ease of an opposite result, are well 
known. But these are only dangerous exceptions 
from the rule. The chances are, in reality, much 
against the success of a business conducted too much 
on credit. It is s.. system Which always involves a 
higher scale fa prjges, and which is costly in* its own 
procedure; thus reducing or extinguishing profits. 
There is even a more fatal evil attending it, in the.de- 
maml which it mukes on the time and energies of the 
trader, merely to supply ways ami means. The few, 
ks comparatively they may be called, who take the 
opposite $an, thrive as much by the freedom in which 
their minds are *1 eft to attend to the real afluirs of busi- 
ness, as by any advantage they have in getting all 
things at the greatest advantage* It is merely the mis- 
take of excessive acquisitiveness, or of rashness iu com- 
bination with ignore that business cannot be limited 
to actual means. There is nothing to prevent it, if men 
will only be contented. to do that in tep .years which 
requires ten years, and not to attempt doiqg it ki five, 
or three, or any shorter time. Let them use the gains 
of one year for the business of the next, and never try 
to make any sum of money do more than its proper 
amount of work. If they are to make a risk, let it 
strictly be one which, iu its worst issue, will not em- 
barrass them. On such principles, they will conduct 
their affairs with pence of mind, and with the best like- 
lihood of success Are such persons above credit — or 
is credit slighted* by their course of procedure? Not 
at all. J’hesc persons enjoy true credit, in there being 
such ail assurance ofjptheir substantiality, that whatever 
they wish to purchase, will be sent oil theyf order — the 
w hole play of the' Wood and muscle of their business 
will be healthy by reason of the dependence placed on 
them. Such is, in ^juth, the only nght*kmd ( of yredit. 
That which '■'enabler pne man to do without money 
what another man does with it, is, as has been already 
said, a delusifcp. * • 

The philosophy of these .remarks entirely applies to 
the question regarding a circulating medium. Barter 
is, after all, the fundamental idea of commerce. When 
we pay for articles in gold, we are only exchanging one 
article for amrther. It is more convenient and econo- 
mical to have notes representing the gold; but this 
does not ndbessariiy imply that we may have notes 
which there is no gold to represent. That were to pro- 
ceed upon fiction instead of fact. The gold lying in 
the coffers of the note-issuing company is not idle. It 
»is serving all the time as a b&sff for the ideal character 
of the notes out *bf doors, T£ut may there not be notes 
representing land, or houses, or goods, as well as gold ? 
It has betti tried and fouud wanting.* The basis article 

V In America particularly. The Scottish banks are femarkablo 
for the large business they long carried on upon the basis of gone, 
ml property j but for this there are special reasons in the small- 
ness of the country, wHch makes every man's circumstances 
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must be readily available and receivable, otherwise the 
ideal moneymses character, and its function ceases. 
Whatever tenth to prevent a currency of this kind, or 
of any kind but that which is immediately backed by 
substances wliich mankind set a distinct value upon, 
and are always willing to receive at a certain rate, must 
be serviceable to the true interests of the community. 
There may be some evils- attending it, not springing 
from itself, but from the wiprutknee which it checks; 
but the geueral force ofkttyis principle is clearly advan- 
tageous. 

The evils of debt and bankruptcy may be said, like 
many others, te arise from the blind efforts of lfuman 
ignorance and passion to fly in the face of natural ordi- 
nations which we cannot resist witlt impunity. If men 
'would observe and go along with these ordinatiqps, they 
would so far secure their happiness. But it so happens 
that a man may receive what is called a perfect or first- 
rate education, and yet be unacquaii£ed with some rtf 
the very primary rules affecting his wellbeing as an 
inhabitant of the earth. The period of comparative 
security from this class of evils must, therefore, be cx- 
jiected only wlieu the knowledge of mankind has been 
increased. 

A LBGEND OF TIIE PARLIAMENT SQUARE. 

REPORTED gY FRANCES UROWN. 

I was the youngest of five sons, all of whom were 
apprenticed in different mercantile establislpnents in 
Edinburgh before I bail left school ; and my parents 
deliberated so long regarding the descriptjpn of busi- 
ness suitable to my peculiar genius, 4hat at length, in 
my eighteenth year, the advice of our schoolmaster, 
and my own selection, determined the matter, and I was 
bound apprentice to a fefcpeetable bookseller, who car- 
ried on his business ig the lower flat of one of the old 
houses in the Parliament 

My master was a man of about thirtv-flve. Tn per- # 
son Jie was thin, wiry, and rather low of stature ; with 
mi ascetidkl cunning countenance, oatmeal-coloured hair, 
and a remarkably even temper, ulfled to a large stock 
of accumulated caution, and a quiet store of dull pride, 
on the double account of what he called 4 tho old re- 
spectability of his family,’ and a well-established busi- 
ness. 

His premises consisted of a large shop and a small 
back parlour : the former had more than an average 
supply of customers, and tho latt V was filled every 
forenoon by the local literati and politicians, who 
dropped in one after another! to discuss •the news. 
When I became his apprentice, mhe duties of the shop 
wore divided between two yoiug men and myself. 
Being some, years older thaw I, i|id brothers, they con- 
sorted so much together, that I found myself utterly 
alowe, m that I was forced to r^fieve tedium of a 
new and not over-active buAln<*g by most diligently 
observing 1113s master’s movements, as the best amuse- 
1 inent within my reach. • 

The house of which he bccupied part was one of those 
huge fabrics, rising to the height of fourteen storeys, 
which might have been seen in the Parliament Square 
beforo thereat fire of 182 -^ The shop and back 
parlour were situated on what was the ground flat 
towards tho square, close beside the establishments of 
a tailo* and a green-grocer. Adjacent to my master’s 
door opened tho common stair, which ground, flight 
after flight, up to the very attics; dingy, nob over 
clean, and presenting^ the only medium of communica- 
tion with the netlyw earth to some threescore persoAs 
of various ranks and fortunes, from Miss M‘MUlan, the 
maifien lady, who occupied her family's toy n -house on 
the seventh storey, up to the two expatriated French 
nuns, who made artificial flowers, at the g#ble windows 

• 7- ~ - 

readily known, and la the extreme pmdenco *!th which the 
business of banking was always conducted in this part of the em- 
pire. These things, with time, produced confidence, and enabled 
bankers to do with lew geld than is usuully jqaefasary. 


of the fourteenth. His home was in Slf John’s gtteet, 
tllnt ancient improvement of the Canongate, where 
mother and two sisters, still calledjrounlyadies in right 
of their single state, occupied a wS^bpntained house in 
a style of old gentility. Thenfe the bookseller came 
every morning at eight, as certainly as fue hour sounded 
from the old olhek of St Giles, ^'hither he* returned to i 
lifhcli at twelve, and to dinner At iwe, with the same 
unvarying precision. Each evening at eighfThe stqlffc 
up the adjacent stair, after special precautions to ayoid 
observation, returning regularly at ten to see the #hop 
shut. Tho nature of his evening resort was for some 
tirne a mystery. It was conducted with such/per- 
fect secrecy, that I verily believe neither of the young 
shopmen ever suspected it Being themselves, indeed, 
rivals fftr the smiles of tlm green-grocer’s red-haired , 
daughter, they were the leS^Jikely to trouble tEefll- 
selvos about the matter. I, however, having as^pet no 
folly of my own on hands, felt differently ; and growing 
desperate on the twenty-first night of my unrewarded 
surveillance, I determined to follow him, though at a 
most respectful distance, up the da*k stair. 

On he went from flight to flight,*paSsing with parti- « 
cular celerity the door of Miss M‘Millan, with whom 
hp was on speaking terms on account of family respec- 
tability ; but at length, on the ninth flat, he paused a? 
a side door on the landing, listened for a few minqtes, 
and then, as if convinced that all was safe, gliTe a low 
tinkle at the old brass pin which served as a knocker. 
The door opened, and the light streamed out.* 1 heard J| 
a woman’s voice, that seemed to speak in tones of wel- 
come ; but all I could catch of mv master’s response, 
for it was low and hurried, was, 4 Miss Barbara.’ The 
door was closed, and I crept to the keyhole. Oh ye 
that have secret courtships, beware^f idle appren- 
tices! 4 * 

Within, there was a large apartment lighted by q 
cle:ir coal fire, and a couple of small candles plaSed on a 
Table covered with all manner of millinery apparatus ; 
Anorsds of all colours wore scattered about ; there were 
two chairs, each supporting a silk dre«s, apparently 
fresh from tho .needle; two more, occupied by as many 
Indies; and one had been just placed for my master; 
besides which, small shelf of books, and an article 
which might ha#e been either a folding-bed or cup- 
board of the olden time, were the only pieces of furni- 
ture visible to me. 

The inhabitants were evidently poor ; but the dress 
of one of them, nearest whom my master sat, though 
Aheap and well worn in more senses than one, attracted 
even my boyish eye from the superior taste and neatness 
of its arrangements. She was young, but not a girl ; 
her face was mild, and remarkably intelligent. She was 
pgle and slender; life seemed to have gone hardly with 
her ; but her eye looked bright, as if for the present all 
tilings went* well, as* it glanced from the botfkseller’s 
face to the white lace and bright pink ribbons of which 
she was framing a cap. The otner was a large gray- 
haired, hard-looking woman, robust in her age as a tree 
that, lint} only time to strive with, and knew no in- 
ward waster. The black in which she was clothed from 
head to foot sewned old and strong as herself, and there 
was a usurer-uke hope in the glance with which* she 
surveyed mjr master* like one wjjo anticipated a good 
bargain, liut whtfb an altered man was he from the 
quiet cautious bookseller of the shop and fhe back par- 
louf 1 ! Never did the climbing of nine storeys, even in 
the Porcelain Tower, efcet such a transformation ! His 
w&ds flowed fast and frefetas a winter' midstream ; Jilt 
air bifid attained the very sublimity of self-conceit ; and 
no sultan could have taken possession of his divan 
with An ait of more undoubted authority. 

His conversation was entirely addressed to the 
younger lady, whom l soon discovered to be Miss Bar- 
bara Johnstone. But oh what a world of J>etty false- 
hood* regarding hi* own exploits in and out of the 
shop ! What professions of candour, liberality, and dis- 
interested affection, combined with every hm«tn virtue. 
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did" rpy worthy master declare to that delighted listener ! 
, And how often did her fair ‘beaming face rise from tKkt 
tedious piece f^V millinery with applause, and laughter, 
and admiration, for aUftiis wit and wisdom ! 

Seriously, I have ^fways been a lover of justice ; and 
it might be that' that love was stronger in my boyhood, 

1 1 which may account fpr certain longing** for water and 
a syringe which came across me at the moment, espe- 
cially considering the conveniency of the keyhole. But 
those useful articles were far below; besides, the silk 
dresses, and that mild face, were in the way, and a 
rising movement on (the part of the bookseller was 
enotiyh to send me with all possible expedition buck to 
the shop. 

No one had missed me; but scarcely had I t$ken my 
accustomed place, whenjps^stepped a 'young man, tall, 
dhrsf, and rather handsome, but evidently fresh from 
the cruatry, and wqaDng the weary look of one ex- 
haurted by a fruitless //earch, yet determined to make a 
last effort as he le&ntrhis arms on the counter, looked 
bashfully round the shop, and at length, fixing on mine 
as the least appalling face, inquired if I • kent the 
present abode o’ Mistress M'Clatcliie, sometime house- 
keeper to the Laird o’ Loch Drutnlie, and her mesh, 
.jVIiss Barbara Johnstone?’ which, he understood, was 
"situated somewhere in the Parliament Square. 

The bookseller’s company rose to my remembrance, 
and here was an opportunity, such as no prying uppren- 
i tice could neglect, of learning somethi ng of their history ; 
sq^J answered the granger's question by demanding, 

* What sort of a woman was Mrs M'Chitchie ? ’ 

4 Good-looking, but a wee camstarie, an* aye dressed 
in black like a gentlewoman,’ responded he. 

‘What business did she follow?’ I continued. 

‘ OlT, liaething ava,* said the applicant. * She had 
/ siller o’ her afA; but her niesli was a mantymaker. Do 
f you ken onything o’ her?’ he added with increasing 
earnestness. 

Had I been farther advanced in years, it is probable 
I that our proverbial northern prudence would have sug r 
j -gested some* further delay and investigation: but as it 
; was, the stranger’s anxiety overcame iqy youth, and I 
I at once directed him to the ninth flat, jlrst door on the 
j right-band side. He stammered out ‘his thanks, and 
, bolted up the common stair, leaving t* e shopmen titter- 
iugfcat his uncouth appearance; but in less than half an 
hour my master returned as quietly, though much 
I earlier, than usual, and we all observed that something 
! disturbed the equanimity of his temper that evening. 

Next day the stranger called again, when the back 
| parlour was free. The bookseller saluted him as au 
t acquaintance; and great was my amusement when, 
entering with a message devised for the occasion, I 
witnessed his awkward hows and bashful acknowledg- 
ments while my master introduced him Jjp the lumi- 
naries there as Master Dugald MTJougal, son of the Jie- 
verend Duncan M'Douga), now minister of Stra’elathick, ' 
in the North Highlands, whose sermons on Predestina- 
tion had created such general interest in Edinburgh 
about twenty years before. « 

As his embarrassment wore away, it was wonderful 
what intelligence the mighty men of th^j back parlour 
found in him; and on his departure, all broke forth in 
the stranger’s praise, ( my master leading the way in his 
usual quiet and lengtliy fashion. * <. 

M'Dougal'had been brought up in till primitive piety 
and simplicity of a Highland clergyman’s household — 
among hills# add glens, and shepherds; but a love of 
poetry — so often' found in one of its votaries Itas 

called * the Hearth's wild places’ — took possession of bis 
mind. The numbers came, whether regularly or not,. I 
cannot but he sung, and became gr&t*amofig h'is 
people. v If is verses were translated into Gaelic by the 
patriarchy ,, of the heath; the pipers of Stra’clathiek 
found lfit* for them; the lasses sang them at their 
spinning wheels; and lie had sought the a&mhem 
capital— with (letters of recommendation from scores of 
Highland^ lairds and ministers, who considered him the 

• * 


glory of his native glen — in order to publish a volume 
of poems, which, as they were admired by the Macraes 
and Maokays, he believed must secure the applause of 
all Britain, nfnd command certain pecuniary supplies 
necessary for the accomplishment of the cherished hhpe 
of his life — the pursuance of his father's profession. 
Nor was this design unmingled with memories of Mrs 
M‘ Cl at chic and her niece, iriio, being cousin^ in only 
the fourth degree, had beffi intimate with the poet’s 
family while they managed the^iouso and dairy of Loch 
Drumlie till tho decease of the old laird; and certain 
rumours of his successor’s intention to bring -home a 
lady, li ad mdile the gentle aunt remember that Barbara 
possessed elegant bands, and might repay with toler- 
able interest all she wa? discovered to have cost that 
calculating dame since the death of her parents— which 
event took place in Barbara's infancy — by a small addi- 
fiionhl expenditiue on her apprenticeship to a dress- 
maker : it was ft* this reason that they had removed to 
Edinburgh. There Barbara acquired, in one year’s at- 
tendance on tho establishment of the Misses Menzios 
(for her aunt would allow no more time), sufficient 
dexterity to carry on a small private business of her 
own in the domicile where I had seen her ; the profits 
of which were hardy sufficient to support herself and 
the amiable lady, who insisted, in her own peculiar par- 
lance, 4 on being kept as lang’ as she bad keepit her ; 
and that,’ she was wont to add, 4 was a .gey while I’ 
whilst the earnings of her own housekeeping-days Hc- 
cumulatcu interest in the savings’ bank. 

•Thus they lived till Barbara reached her twenty-fifth 
year, her a«nt always insisting that she was only nine- 
teen ; the girl expending her energy and ingenuity on 
every form of figure and temper, on all manner of ma- 
terials, from serge to satin; aqd, Mrs M'Clatchie super- 
intending the expenditure of the supplies, and daily 
exhorting her niece thank Providence, wlui had 
graciously gien her a guide and a director.’ 

« l’oor Barbara could have dispensed with her direc- 
tion at times ; but she had grown used to tlie old *Uint, 
and without her tV.e workroom would have been soli- 
tary, unless, indeed, for the visits of my worthy master, 
who had dropped in for the last seven months as duly 
as the evening fell, and wherefore, none could say with 
certainty, for he had never committed himself by either 
vow or declaration ; btit having seen Barbara frequently 
pass up the common stair, an acquaintance slowly grew 
up between them, which at length ripened into inti- 
macy ; but the bookseller kept his visits a solemn 
secret, for he knew liqw to rontrast the respectability 
of his family with the »janlc of a dressmaker. 

All this I learned ui progress of time by those two 
gates of knowledge — aj } an Eastern philosopher hath it — 
inquiry and observation ; and partly from the poet him- 
self, who regarded rnq with some degree 'of confidence 
on account of ri.y flrsj\aervice. 

He had taken lodgings in the square ; and as I found 
time to keep w^ch ovef his movements, aS well as those 
of my master, it was soon manifest that the winding 
stair was trodden with equal frequency by both. But 
while M'Dougal went with the frankness of a friend at 
all hours, the respectable bookseller continued to prefer 
twilight f$r his visits, ard always returned sooner if lie 
found the young Highlander before him — a fact of Borne 
importance to«me in those apprentice times, as I learned 
by the poet’s motions to estimate the probable duration 
of my master^ absence- 

Let nie also confess, thqpgh It is ’now with some con- 
fusion efface,, that often, as the winter evenings length- 
ened, was 1 the unobserved rearguard of both aspirants. 
Through the same quiet keyhole I saw and heard the 
bookseller exhibit his wit, his wisdom, and, at far as 
words could do, his wealth ; and young M ‘Doug.il grow 
eloquent ove; the story of Burns and Highland Mary, 
and the beauties of the kirk and manse of Stra’d&thick; 
but I also perceived that credible medium, the warm 
flush which brightened the fair face of Barbara when 
she welcomed my, master, compared with the calm And 
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I friendly smileAwith which the poet of the Highland glen 
was greeted. Yet there was peace between the rivals. 
M‘Dougal continued to frequent the shop, anefc was in- 
vited to the back parlour. The bookseller praised him. 
His acquaintances and friends increased. It whs the 
period of patronage in our city ; for the lesser lights 
had the example of Scott before their eyes, and the 
Highlander became, in the language of one of ofer shop 
Jeffreys, 1 the Hogg of tfce Parliament Squared 

M'Dougal was ‘treated *with toddy, and invited to 
suppers by all the admirers of literature in that vicinity. 
There hfc sang his own songs, which were^irinteiclan- 
destinely by obliging * devils/ and circulated at small 
tAi-parfcics by poetical shopmen. The more exalted 
luminaries at length became Aware of their existence, 
and a subscription was proposed in order to bfing out 
his volume. •> 4 , 

My master’s friendship kept pace with the poet’s 
popularity. It was of that cautious Trder that nSVcr 
outsteps its neighbours. Besides, he believed %hat 
MT)ougnl had little chance with Barbara; and the 
young Highlander himself seemed to be of the same opi- 
nion, for his journeys up the common stair had grown 
less frequent, greatly to the relief of Mrs M‘Clatchie, 
who styled him, in his absence, 1 A pl^ckless ne’er-do- 
weel/ and talked of nothing in bis presence but the 
iniquity of * tqoin pockitfs.' 

The city was working no promising change on him. 
He had learned late irregular hours, never inown in 
Stra'clathick, and was often heard chanting tne praises 
of Highland hills and lasses down the IJigli Street, 
under the inspiration of waters stronger than those of 
Helicon, at the wrong side of two in the morning. 

Thus matters went oig and so did the subscription 
list. Tighter and tighter still the bookseller drew the 
bonds of intimacy. J, ns well as my shopmates, occu- 
pied the most of my leisure kWHte in wondering where 
this would end ; but when the subscriptions had at- 
laiiupl to tiifee hundred, the mystery was solved: my 
master w?ls to be the publisher. 

Publishing had been the dream* of his bookselling 
ambition ; it was the only glory wanted to make his 
name and business overtop those of liis early and long- 
standing rivals in the High Street ; and now that the 
subscription made it safe, he became M'Dougais pub- 
lisher. Never shall I forget the solemnity with which 
the fact was announced in the shop, or the quiet impor- 
tance of my master as he talked of octavos and duode- 
cimos with old Watson the printer. It was a great 
day for the shopmen when tliclpoet arrived with his 
manuscript, the arrangement ol which occupied him 
and the choicest spirits of the b J*.k parlour for at least 
a fortnight,. their toils being nightly concluded’ with a 
supply of oysters and toddy, paid for according to lot, ' 
aft* Which the company sep4fated with a general 
burst of song, prolonged by M'Dbugal to the entrance 1 
of his own lodgings. 

The proof-sheets were corrected urfUcr similar cir- 
cumstances ; but at last Ihc labours of the press were 
finished, and the volume appeared on my master’s 
counter — a thin octavo, bound in marble paper with 
leather corners in the newest fashiop of the period. 
Some surviving copy may yet be found among the book- 
stalls of Leith Walker George iy. Bridge, the last re- 
fuge of forgotten poets. It may seem poor and un- 
promising now ; but not so in its first days. Then my 
master grew great over it, for his name was on the 
title-page ; M'Dougah was glorious, for his stags were 
in a book; old Watson was satisfied* for he had printed 
it ; and we wore all delijhted, for the event vrtif new. 

That night a supper was given to the g>oet by his 
friends in John Dowie’s tavern, at which the publisher, 
the printer, and even the apprentice wereqpresent. But 
let m£ not enlarge on the glories of the evening, for 
their light is seen through shadows. How my master 
proposed the poet’s health at the sixth tumbler, with a 
speech which began with the frUimpDfe- of genius, apd 
ended with the respectability gf hi§? own family ; how 
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M'Dougal returned thanks, and finished his oration with 
a Highland howl over the cruelty of Barbara J ohnstone ; 4 
and how old Watson fell unde& .$he talfie, vociferating 
for some one to drink prosperity to the printer, are mat- 
ters on which I will not dwell; suffice it that if not the 
whitest, the night remains among the merriest in my , 
recollection. * • 

Divine wisdom lias averred that ' in the multftuta of 
counsellors there is safety.’ I suspect the passage d <sSS 
not apply to books ; at least in the case of poor M'Dcyigal, 
it soon became evident that a more vulgar proverb, re- 
garding two stools, was applicable. All sorts of advices 
were given and taken in the publication of the volume ; 
twice the number subscribed for were printed, from the 
assurances of sundry friends that they must be sold. 
But as things proceeded, if"Nfc discovered that neither 
the trade nor the public agreeain their pecuniary valua- 
tion of the work. Scores of wflbscriptions regained 
unpaid, and dozens of the mc|t zealous subscribers 
could nowhere be found. Promises made how fervently 
over toddy, took to themselves wings and flei away 
from the promisers’ minds ; and tta poet, who was by # 
this time puffed into a conceit which made him a 
considerable trial to the patience of others, became 
first impatient, and then furious, at these repeated diJ* 
appointments, lie ascended one evening to tell his 
wrongs, and seek consolation in Barbara’s wfirkrdbm ; 
but some observations of his gentle cousin regarding 


liis irregular habits, enlarged upon in rather # un gentle 
terms by Mrs M‘Clatchie, drove mm swearing dowlTto 
the square again, and from thence to John Dowie’s 
tavern ; after which he visited the ninth storey no more. 

In the meantime, the volume ^vqnt off in various 
ways ; and every new burst of wrath afrits injuries from 
the hands of ftilsc friends or foul critics, was finishes, 
with what M'Dougal lmd learned to call ‘a glorious 
(but, in reality, a drunken) evening.* Debts wtjre con- 
tracted, and creditors referred to the period of winding 
•ip accounts, at which the half-wild and undisciplined 
Highlander still expected the long -promised supply. 
That day came at last. Much had been left to the dis- 
cretion of Mr Morrison. That worthy gentleman was 
new in the publishing department, but old in the matter 
of attending to ^is own interest. What was liis par- 
ticular mode of managing the affair, I never clearly 
understood : nor, I believe, any one else, as he kept the 
details in profound secrecy ; but there was a meeting iu 
, the back parlour, at which the door was kept fast shut 
Through it we could hear voices in long-continued alter- 
cation, which gradually rose’ higher and higher.. At 
last the door flew open, and out came the poet, dragging* 
old Watson along by the collar, and literally kicking my 
paster before liiyj. 

Of course we all rushed to the rescue, and Morrison 
reared for Vie City Eduard, three *of whom, 7h a few 
minutes, made their appearance. After a desperate 
struggle, the poet was captured, dnd borne off under a 
charge of assault, to be dealt with by the bailie. But, 
in mssiqg Blackfriars* Wynd, he burst his bonds, over- 
threw the guardians of the peace, and darting down 
that mem ora tie close, escaped the jurisdiction of the 
law, as we afterwards heard, by making his way to 
Leith, and embarkifig as a conynon seaman on board 
the Royal •Charlotte, a vessel engaged in the whale 
fishery, which Sailed the following week Tor the coast 
of (Greenland. 

Of the history of that meeting there remained no re- 
edtd for us, but a perre&k mass of written papers, so 
torn, .that they were utterly illegible, which the book- 
seller declared to be his accounts — a rather long-winded 
and Unintelligible story, which he and Watson were in 
the* habit of telling contrariwise — two black eyes with 
which my worthy master was invested — and the sincere 
congratulations of Mrs M‘Clatcliie to the Thole • land 9 
( which. ds an Edinburgh term for one of its accumula- 
tions of houses) on the departure of The 'graceless, 
plackless, randy creature/ . • 

! • It was ’curly in the Ipring when poor Dugald left 
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us; lad scarcely bad hit vessel cleared the Firth come a travelling agent, and the other & clerk to the 
Forth, when imp of those continuous storms which seme* establishment. I was exalted to their former station, 
times visit off. coasts. Jit that season came on. For a and another apprentice had taken my place $ but change 
whole week it blew a mrricane from the north-east, to in my master there was noye. He was the same smooth- 
the demolition cf infinite chimney-pots and tiles. When spoken, carefully -drCssed, and cautious individual, only 
the weather cleared, a gray -haired but strong and ven- somewhat more important, and given to converse only 
erable-looking mm walked into the shop one morning, with men of capital 


whoW'Mr Morrison recognised, with considerable em- 
Sfarrassment, as the Rev. Duncan M'DougaL 

Ife had come to Edinburgh to Inquire after his son, 


| It was the night pf the 1st of March 1807. The 
' circumstance I am about to ablate has engraven the 
night on my memory. The almanac reckoned it 


strange rumours of whose conduct had been the only spring ; but winter was with us still in all its severity. 

' answers to his late letters of warning and advice. He The mow lqy deep on the streets, and the itfgbt set 
was taken into the parlour ; old Watson and two or in with intense frost and brilliant moonlight, which 
three friends were sent for ; but in the midst of their charmed out the citizens, young and old, as if to begin 
explanations, the Edinburgh Courant was bronght in, another day. But hour after hour passed: the crowds 
i c^ntf ining, among otlietfA&ilngs of disasters at sea, the had melted away : the latest shops in the High Street 
intelligence that the lVyal Charlotte had foundered in werp, closed, and only the door of our own remained 
the rgbent tempest efrthe Shetland Isles, and every open. 

soul bn board perished^ The apprentice had put on the shutters, the clerk had 

I heard something Tall heavily as the news was an- settled the ledger, and I had cleared the till under the 
nopnc&d, and rushed into the room just in time to assist eye of Mr Morrison, who, having increased in prosing 
in raising thq old Allergy man from the floor. But he as well as property, now stood delivering, for our gene- 
1 never uttered a word except ‘ The Lord’s will be done ! ' ral edification, a minute statement of the mode of keep- 
and left the shop in about half an hour, leaning heavily ing accounts adopted by his uncle in London, who was 
<cn his staff. a considerable merchant, and the glory of the Morrison 

I have heard that neither he nor his family ever left name. From o f ur lip arts we wished the worfchV Lon- 
their Highland glen after that event, and the old pastor doner at the bottom of the Tlmipes, for all were tired of 
i was specially remarked for his earnest watchfulness his greatness and the piercing air. Our backs were to 
over the young of the flock. <• the open door. I solemnly declare I heard no coming 

W^bis next visit flb the ninth storey, the bookseller step, when, from behind the bookseller, a loud voice 
found Mrs M‘Clatchie engaged in stitching threepence demanded, ‘ Ilu’e ye got an account for me?' and turn- 
worth of crape on her ancient bonnet, and her first salu- ing, we saw 1 a man in a sailor’s garb, dripping wet, and 
tation was, that she ‘ hoped the lad had gotten fair play,’ sprinkled with snow, with his hat drawn down, as if by 
since she, * was.j:ht' ,, ta a’ that expense for the credit o’ way of protection from the frosty air. 
thp family.’ c , ‘For you, sir?’ said my master in his usual cautious 

r Poor Barbara’s eyes filled with tears as she hoped manner. * Ahem, what s the name ? 9 
he had teen kind to Dugald. Mr Morrison, finding the ‘Dugald MVDougaUi,- houted 'the stranger, raising 
workroom somewhat uncomfortable, made his visit the hat, and turning full upon him. 4 Are all the copies 
Short, and from that time exhibited symptoms of draw- ‘sold yet? ’ 

i- jr ,.n 1 : « «... I* j 


ing off. Barbara took no measures to draw him on; We all knew the voice and figure, and with o.ic ach’ord 
khe had thought of the man more than the bookseller ; rushed out of the shop, and through the square. I will 
but Mr Morrison knew that the same kindly welcome confess that the young apprentice stumbling over me 
awaited him whenever he pleased to return, and valued was the first thing that recalled my presence of mind ; 


his own time and Attentions accordingly. and finding the clerk close to my side in the clear moon- 

I know not hmv it was, but from the publication of light, ftrul three of the guard coming up at ttic moment, 
that unlucky volume, my master’s business prospered ; we at once walked hack in a body to see what had be- 
customers increased, friends multiplied, his roncern was come of our employer. 

enlarged, and, having entered the publishing depart- The shop was as we had left it, but the stranger was 
menfc, he became gradually known in it, and brought gone, and the bookseller lay stretched behind his own 
out sundry safe works of. medicine and theology, under counter, p«lc and cold ps a corpse. We raised him, and 
college patronage, and with secure profits, before my medical assistance was* speedily procured ; but it was 


and finding the clerk close to my side in the clear moon- 


| * apprenticeship expired. 


long before the man 


old rs a corpse. We raised him, and 
was* speedily procured ; but it was 
i crfne to himself, and wlwn he did, 


Barbara continued to stitch in the ninth storey with no one could draw frc[ n h 5 m the smallest explanation 
the same patient though unprospering industry ; bde or account of what had happened in our absence. In- 
close application tosher sedentary bushiest, dreams of deed he seemed resolutely determined on silence. ,Whit- 
the far Highland hills, or visions of the shop below, hi- ever it was, tlufi nigbrVrought a strange alteration in 
gan to tell upon both health and spirits, for she grew him. Ever after, he was grave and thoughtful, hut so 
paler, and ascended the long stair with a more weary anxious to get art of business, that he disposed of his 
step than formerly. My master's prudence kept pace whole stock iu trade to a relative within a fortnight 
with his prosperity; his conviction of his family We- from the occurrence. 

spectabilifcy deepened every year ; he was now remem- The following morning he was seen descending from 
hered among the arrangements fot evftiing parties — the ninth storey, and in Scottish parlance, * he and 
1 had gone to the 4 assembly,’ and h"en rallied regarding Barbara JdhnstoHe wgre tried in the kirk next Sabbath/ 
the daughter of a wealthy merchant Jn Leith ; but still much to the amazement of the neighbourhood, and ?*pe- 
he stole , %p (tairs at times, though nqw With greater cially that of Mrs M'Olatchie, who, it was confidently 
secrecy than before, as if whatever served him in liex of said, received a certain amount of money to waive all 
a heart lingered sfciil about the pohr dressmaker, in spite further claim on her niece’s exertions, and return in 
of her gracious hunt’s occas^fcl hiutt, that 4 he peace to £tra’clathiek ; at all events, Dither the old lady 
nae better than a fouse-heareed loon ! ’ went, and I heard no more of her.* 

Four yedfd had elapsed since the wreck of the Royal Mr Morrison’s aVtor-proce&ltngs were still more ex- 
Charlotte,' and Dugald and his volume werp forgotten traordinAry. He purchased for hirnself a handsome 
in Edinburgh, except by Mr Morrison, who retained house and gfounds in one of the neighbouring villages, 
him as a warning for all the tuneful brethren — by "the and having established Barbara there in matronly state, 
way, an abundant commodity in the Modern Athens — commenced a c course of studies for the church, wfech he 
to none of wtipse proposals could he be induced to listen, completed with credit, and became the laborious and 
always declaring, with a rueful abase of the hefta/xhat rigidly-pious pastor of a country parish. 

M’Pougal* poems had almost ruined him. There were It was said hayyasde i.n excellent husband; and Bar- 
changes among us. Of the two shbpmen, one hid be- bora looked happier in that handsome country-house 


jff 
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than ever she 1?ad seemed in the ninth storey, under the 
jaad ministration of Mrs M‘Clatcliie. But nothing ever 
transpired to clear up the mystery of that singular visit. 
Only about the time, there was a Swedish vessel in the 
harbour of Leith, with one very drunken seaman on 
board, supposed to be a native of Scotland. Whether 
it were possible for poor Dugald to have appeared pi the 
Parliament Square, wearing the garments of the living, 
or not, could never be defferjnined, as neither his family 
nor any of his former friends received the least token of 
his existence ; but often when passing the neighbour- 
hood, the scene* of that strange night ooeurs t(f my 
recollection, along with the ghastly face of my terror- 
struck master. .£> * 
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THE MARSH-GARDENER OF THE # PARISIAN.| 
SUBURBS. • 

The term * marsh * naturally suggests to the mind the 
image of a greenish lake, shallow, miry, and ill-odorous, 
enamelled with water-lilies and waving rushes, and 
swarming with frogs in summer, and with snipes in 
wilder. This, however, is not a description of the 
locality called the Marsh in the environs of Paris-, it 
was doubtless, at a former peri off. the receptacle of 
seasonal inundations, wlfich, having no outlet, gave it 
tlic character from whence it derived its present name ; 
it has long, however, been drained and cultivated; and 
transformed into a vegetable garden. • 

Destined solely for the culture of edible fdants and 
roots, these marshes or market-garddhs surround the 
capital on every side, both within and wilhottt the 
enclosure of the walls. Jft. whatever barrier von leave 
the city — whether you follow the dusty route* of the 
castle of Vincennes. OF the imjjy^mg avenue of Neuillv 
— whether you visit the funeral shades of Pere-la- 
j Chaise, or tjig sandy plain of Grencllc— the scene th:it< 

! evcrfwho^p meets the eye is a series of interminable 
j parallelograms, planted with salads spin age, carrots, 
cabbages, horse-radish, and haricot- beans. .Not ail inch 
[.of land is wasted in these enclosures. The pathways 
! running between the squares are scarcely wide enough 
i to afford a passage to a single pedestrian : the glazed 
j sashes which cover the melons sparkle in the sun like 
I plates of silver. The neatness which reigns in these 
plots of ground, the vigour of the vegetation, the exqui- 
j site condition of every little bed and border — all an- 
nounces that the art of cultivation is there # earried to 
the highest point of development! 

In a enrper of the enclosure risls some few feet above 
the soil a cabin covered wit(j tli|tch. Judging by the 
taste which presided' at the erection of such a habitation, 
by i£s ruinous condition, hut ill-concealed by the undu- 
lating brunches of the vine, an<^ D£ its nffscrable aspect, 

; one would iinagme it not the dwelling of a French 
| •citizen, at the gates of the French qppital, but the 
i squalid lair of a savage, reared a hundred leagues from 
, all examples of civilised life. The interior is void of 
; flooring and papering, and nearly bo of furniture. From 
| a hook ovep the chimney-piece hangs horizontally a 
flint-gun with ponderous butt*and rusty barrel; here 
and there a few queer images liicfe, but do not adorn, 
the ditapidated walls ; near this file dorificile stands a 
shapeless shed, which serves as a stable, a cart-house, 
and a magazine ; and near the dwelling is the smallest 
of possible pleasure-gardens, evidently spared»with re- 
gret from more profitable cultivation, where, at the fogt 
of an apricot-tree, the vtolfct, the rost, the clematis, and 
the sweet-basil diffuse their welcome odours. • 

Let us now glance at the inmate of this*undeair&ble 
dwelling-place. The animals which are considered the 
symbol? of labour and industry — the Ufeaver which 
builds his cabin, the ant which digs his sinuous granary 
beneath the sward, the bee which labours profitably from 
dawn to sunset, the woodpecker wlufte patient beak 
perforates the bark of the oak— arty inactive beings, 
indolent, torpid, compared to the marsh-gardener. 
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it is hardly two o’clock in the morning when he 
leaves his bed. The roots, plucked and Wed in bundles 
the evening before, are methodically arranged in the 
well-worn vehicle. The cultivaror makes the best of 
his way to market, and, transformed into a merchant 
till seven o’clock in the morning, divides his commo- 
dities among the fruiterers, marlcet-^men,, a nd hq tel- 
keepers of the capital. He frequently, it is tflRf dis- 
poses of his produce of a certain kinder) the mass*] 
but he is still compelled to go to markctniinself With 
the greatest portion of his crop. Returning home, he 
throws himself upon his bed, which lie is soon com- 
.pelled to quit, in order to dig, to hoe, to rake, to plant, 
to pluck, to weed, and, above all, to water his precarious 
charge. • ^ 

The method of watering aoobted by th<^/marflh-^faw* 
dener is of ingenious simplicity! The well is siluated 
in the centre of the grounds, an3 surmounted oy an 
axle-tree or cylinder, round which^the rope is entwined; 
a couple of old cart-wheels, placed horizontally at^about 
four feet distance from each other, and united by laths, 
ordinarily compose the cylinder, ^living skeleton of 
a horse causes the vessels attached to the rope to ascend 
or descend alternately, according as his movements are. 
directed to the right or the left. To obtain from th«T| 
poor animal this mechanical docility, they cgvcr Jiis 
eyes with a cowl — blind him, in short — that he may not 
gu astray, but perform with more certainty his mono- 
tonous revolution. Alas ! it is gasy to seep byjjjs 
meagre flanks and melancholy aspect., that the starved 
steed is already oppressed with the presentiment that 
his present position is but the antechamber to Mont- 
faucon and the knacker’s yard! • 

The master is there, barefooted, for the *pei"petual 
moisture would speedily render useless e^ry speeieshf ■[ 
foot-covering. He pours the contents of the bucket?, 
into a cask, which at first sight seems, like the sieves 
of the I)an aides, to empty itself as fast as it is filled; 
flie cause of this being an extensive communication by 
subterraneous tunnels with a number of other casks,- 
half- buried in the ground, at various convenient spots 
in the garden, sq that the maraicher , whatever portion 
of the grohnd he may wish to irrigate, finds the means 
of doing so alway# at hand. 

The dexterity with which the marsh-gardener ma- 
nages his t^|o watering-pots surpasses that of the con- 
juror with his loaded staff, or of the juggler who hurls 
qJoft his gleaming weapons. Grasping the vessel by 
the spout, lie plunges it into a cask ; and seizing it as 
it rises by the handle, with astonishing celerity distri- 
butes to each plant its liquid ration, without wasting a 
single drop. 

, •The maraicher, as he is called in French, sows and 
reaps all tl*i year r§und. In winter he dig^ up the 
Lsofl, spreads the manure, prepares the beds for the 
"spring produce, and if the temperature is mild, waters 
them. He is as great a utilitarian as the members of 
the Commune of Paris, who, in the days of the Rcvolu- 
tios.Bcaused the ornamental squares in tjie gardens of 
the Tuileries to be planted with potatoes. He hardly 
consents to tdbrate a flower at the extremity of his 
enclosures. He dra^s from the land all that it is’sus- 
ceptible of producing. He makes three seasons — that 
is to say, tlmee harvests — in the course of a /ear; but 
tliift is only accomplished at such an outlay for manure, 
as reduces his profits to the minimum. Upon two 
aejes of land, upon w!^ih are established ten of a 
dozen sets of glazed fVambs, and about fifteen hun- 
dred })lant-beds, each small enough to allow of being 
watered by b Rn <h the manure and litter of thirty 
horses, is required ; and one of the laborious occupations 
of the marsh-gardener consists in going ftoin one man- 
sion to another collecting the indispeftssab^ material, 
which ennobled promt tors do not disdain to^eli him at 

the ftgllest possiblt/pricc. 

The maraicher, however, does not ffUHfcfyte indis- 
criminately all ediftle vegetables. Potatoes And green 
pease he will have nothing to do with, as being articles 
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too Unprofitable. The melon is liis favourite frtfifc. 

receives f lost of his attention, and he knows well 
the means Of imparting to it a flavour which it does 
not acquire even in # more southern latitudes. He 
•never rears mVe than two in one frame, that they 
may have plenty of space to grow. He waters them 
abundantly, butr with discretion, and protects them 
agatofc^the rigour of the seasons with paternal solici- 
tude.' Alas! this is no case of similis simili gaudet; for 
while the melons swell to an enormous size, he con- 
tinues lean and worn with watching, anxiety, and beg- 
garly diet. ’ . 

' The toil of his long days and wakeful nights procures 
him but a scanty remuneration. In vain he practises 
economy to the verge of avarice ; in t vain he 1 ’ sells his 
jnistmible horse at th^approach of winter, to buy an- 
other in the spring; m vain he lives upon vegetable 
food, 4 to avoid the expense of butcher-meat ; it rarely 
happens that he can amass sufficient to provide for the 
necessities of old age, but continues iu harness, so to 
speak; to the last, watering and weeding to the day of 
his death ; and died at length, pitcher in hand, and, like 
the Emperor Vespasian, on his legs. Perhaps he had 
dreamed of a retreat from toil; perhaps he had often 
kyeamed after a shelter, like that so ardently desired by 
j Rousseau — a white cottage with green shutters ; hftt it 
is^eldosn'more than a dream. Outworn and broken 
down with fatigue, the marsh-gardener, for the most 
part, dies on ‘the field of his labours, aud rests but la 
e. * 

One great cause that contributes to the poverty of 
the maraicher, is the plunder to which he is subjected 
by bands of marauders made up of the scamps and 
scoundrels of 4he vicinity. The mastiff kept on the 
^founds is ^doubtable for nothing hut his bark, since, 
j* if he were let loose after a thief, lie would do more mis- 
•chief than a battalion of foragers. Wo to the cultivator 
whose hotbeds are far from his dwelling, or near a 
public thoroughfare ! lie may lose in a night the fruity 
of months of labour, and neither his dog nor his fire- 
arms may protect him from the spoliation of these 
audacious bandits. 

Moreover, in open day let him btsi turn h’.s back 
for a moment, and lie is the victim of thoughtless and 
culpable depredations, which go far to justify the mortal 
hatred lie bears to all Parisians. Sunday is come : 
mechanics, costermongers, grisettes, are le# loose upon 
the country ; the confinement imposed upon them by 
labour is Interrupted for a day ; they smooth thei? 
care-wrinkled fronts, assume their gayest attire, and 
hasten in all their adornment to the' open fields, with 
joy in their hearts, and laughter and song upon their 
lips. It is a festive day for them ; but not so for the 
cultivators of the environs, who look upon their nrrivVl 
os tliatiof so many devastators a id pillagers ; and i]ot . 
j,; without reason. There is not a hedge which they do*) 
* not escalade, not a #atch of corn which they do not 
trample down, not a garden which they do not despoil. 
Tfcev destroy a hundred ears of corn in plucking a 
single poppy 4 they lop unmercifully the yoftng Vftes 
of a nursery to make a walking-stick, which they 
throw away the next minute, or unceremoniously plun- 
der** garden, to add to their j»c-nic a lettuce or a 
plump melon. * t 

His r&entyuent towards the inhgbitftrte oYtlie city is 
probably the cause of the marsh -gardener's backward- 
ness in civilisation. Be that as it may, it is certain 
that, although brought up the source of science, 
he has never imbibed j^smgle drop of the stream. 
His ignorance is a**M^)ete as that of the butefier of ! 
Morvan, or the heftpinian of the Ce ventres., He. com- 
mences labour at too tender an age to have leisure to 
learn the art of speaking and writing correctly. With 
strong and deep-rooted prejudices, he is a foe to all 
j innovation, especially in matters ( of culture. Unlike 
I the rest of the world, he bos escaped the reformatory 
J influence ,of the Revolution, and still preserves his 
| ancient costume pure from alt the "inroads of fashion, 


even to the gigantic ear-rings peculiar to fiis class during 
the past century. . 

The commune or corporation of which the maralchers 
formed part in times long past was that of the horti- 
culturists. The flrftt regulations dated from 1473 ; new, 
statutes were published, by the sound of the trumpet, 
in 1545, confirmed by Henri III., Henri IV., Louis 
XFV., and registeredUby the parliament in 1645. This 
corporation hud the sole right ef selling melons, cucum- 
bers, artichokes, herbs, fruits, saplings, &c. It elected 
four judges, who, twice a year, visited the marshes, 
gardens, and. nil land under similar cultivation, to pre- 
vent the employment of noxious matter as manure. 
The apprentices served four years under the master, 
and two years as §orrtpanions. Those who aspired 
to mastership, unless they were the sons of masters, 
wege never received but upon the production of some 
•proof of merit in the shape of fruit of superior flavour 
or unusual dimensions. 

Notwithstanding the abolition of their privileges, the 
maralchers still preserve their esprit de corps , and 
solemnise their annual holiday together with' the mem- 
bers of their ancient body. They persist in keeping at 
a distance all the other industrial classes ; and the 
daughter of one is never given in marriage but to a 
man of the same pwfessiou ; in truth, her talents — her 
sole dowry— would be of little, ad vantage to any other 
artisan, consisting, as they mainly do, in the arts of 
weeding^hoeing, raking, and planting cabbages. 

f Thp wife of the marsh-gardener. Ins sons and daugh- 
ters, dig, low, and cultivate the ground in company 
with him. The £>nly alien auxiliaries that they admit 
are tine sold iers of the garrison of Paris, whom they hire 
ut three -halfpence an hour during the great- heats of 
summer. On this subject we’dfler the reader a curious 
and authentic anecdote. m 

It was (»n the 14 L h —T hermidor, in the year 5; or, 
to speak more Christianly, on Thursday the 1st of 
August 1797. Some detachments of the* army of the 
Sambre and Meuse, sent for to Paris by the Executive 
Directory, came td 1 manoeuvre in the enclosure of Saint 
Lazarc. The general had alighted from his horse, and 
was walking witli some officers, when at the end of the 
Faul>ourg Poisson mere he stopped at the gate of a 
marsh-garden. Without troubling himself at the pre- 
sence of so dignified a personage, the cultivator, an old 
philosopher, continued drawing his water. 

‘ Good- day, Father Cardin,’ cried the general 

4 What ! you know me ? ' said the old fellow amazed, 
respectfully baring liisftvhite head. 

4 To be sure, old fr/end, ever since '87. I was then 
but nineteen. I servefo in the regiment of the French 
Guards, of which Marahab&iron was then colonel ; ami 
was quartered at the barrier Poissounicro. Have you 
forgotten me 't\ 

4 Faith I have the*. aLct me recollect : there were 
then at the barracks two companies of fusiliers, and one 
of grenadiers : fe> which did you belong? ' 

4 To the grenadiers; you Used to employ many of 
them occasionally to assist in watering your garden. 
Do you recollect, amongst others, the son of the kennel- 
warden at Versailles ?' 

4 Stop a*bit ! Wa* he not recommended to me by his 
aunt, a fruit-seller at the same place?' 

‘Precisely/ 

‘Hadn't .he the trick of buying books with the money 
I paid him, and paying another man to Inount guard 
for him, that he might have time/o study them?' 

Your memory is returning, Father Cardin.' * 

4 He used to warble like a nightingale ; I recollect lie 
told me tme day, that when a child, lie used to sing in 
tiie choir at‘Saint-Gerinain-en-Laye. Ah, I remember 
him well novy ! What is become of him ? ' 

4 He is become gener&i-in-chief of the army <of the 
Sambre and 11 Meuse j I am the self-same man, old com- 
rade.’ 

4 You ! Upotw’fny spirt I shouldn’t have known you,' 
said the old felloV naively. 4 You have got a gash 

^ ^ 
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there on the right side of your nose, which spoils your 
handsome face ; then your mustaches have grown like 
a bed of spinach ; and you have a crop of epaulettes to 
boot. •Eaith 1 I wish my son, who is a corporal in the 
twenty-fifth demi* brigade, may make^hia way as well 
as you.' 

* That - shall be my business. Father Cardin. I will 
make inquiries concerning him, and if the reports are 
favourable, I will see that die # does not want advance- 
ment. So soon at I return to Wetzlar I will have him 
sought out’ Then remounting his horse, the general 
departed. * • # # 

Left alone, old Father Cardin stood long silently by 
the well-side, and founded a thousand castles in the 
air upon the protection promised my the general ; Jbut 
unfortunately, one month from that day, lie received 
the unwelcome intelligence that apprised lfirn of tho 
death of his former workman — La z are IlgciiE. 


K 
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THE POETRY OF DIET. 


PoETRt, for the most part, deals with the higher and 
more relined feelings of our nature ; but we must be 
allowed to assert that it can handle, and (in so far as 
the subject admits of it) with equal success, topics of 
an ordinary and commonplace character. It csni speak 
not only of the nobler thoughts and emotions which 
throng through the human 6oul. but also of greatly less 
elevated ideas and feelings. What, for instancy can 
be more commonplace, what more ordinary, whaTinorc 
nearly approaching the low and vulgar, than th<f grati- 
lication of our alimentiveness ? Yet this worn monplare 
act poetry by no means shrinks from describing. We 
do not allude to a well-known class of comic produc- 
tions, in which drinking in* particular is glorified, but 
propose speaking of poetry of ail elegant as well as 
serious order. 

We go at once to the very highest kind of poetry, 
and opeqjng the flages of ‘ Paradise Regained,* we find 
even the fhuse of Milton can condescend to describe, 
•with an almost epicurean minuteness an<f appearance of 
relish, a feast of extraordinary richness and profusion. 
It is true that the tables are lighted up by the coloured 
lamps of fancy, but the viands arc solid and substantial, 
the wines odorous and sparkling : — 

* A table richly spread, in regal m»*de. 

With dishes piled, and meat*, of noblest sort 
And savour ; beasts of chase, or fowl of game, 

* In pastry built, or from the spit, nr boiled, 

<• i w- amber steamed ; all fish, from pea or shore, • 
Freshet or purling brook, of shell oihn, 

And exquisitost name, for which wm drained 
i'ontus, ifhd Luerlne llay, and AfriJcoant 
(Alas, how pimple, to those eati% compared. 


Was that enyle apple that diverted Jive !) : * 
he* wi’le, 
order j%tood, ' 
onfairor 


ritjli 

And nt u stately sideboard, by the wA’ 
Trial fragrant smell diffused, in order. 


f int fragrant smell diffused, in 01 
Tull stripling youths, rich clad, oftaifor hue 
Tl^m (iunymsde or liyias ; distant more, 

• Nymphs of I Mann’s train, and Naiades • 

IViih fruits and flowers from Amalthea’s horn. * * 

And all the while harmonious turs were heard, 

Of chiming strings, or charming pipes ; and winds 
• Of gentlest gale Arabian odours fanned 

From their soft wings, and Flora’s earliest smells, 

Such was thu splendour/ • # • • 

This ample provision for temporal wants waa, accord- 
| ing to Milton, displayed by the Tempter to the pure eye 
! of our Saviour wlien ‘he was an-hungered* — fasting in 
. the wilderness. It is undoubtedly intended as an expo- 
sure of the indulgences of appetite. Charles Lamb calls 
it 'the severest satire upon full tables and surfeits; 7 
but this does not render it less applicable ti> our present 
purpose. Indued this view of the passage rather tells 
in our favour, inasmuch as we may infer that the poet 
had known by experience, and could estimate ftt their 
true value, Aich sensual gratifications. But how,fine is 

* What a fine chord .of reflsotive morality* is hen* ’incidentally 
utriick i Jt keeps vibrating in our oar, in au undontbne, through 
ail the rest of the passage, ✓ 


t , » 

/ * . j 

the discretion of the profuse provision ! — tt^e> varied in. 
citlmenta to appetite ! — with all the refinements which 
taBte could suggest, applied to decorate end cove? with 
.ornament the grosser elements of the dismay! Even 
the metrical construction of the passage is ifk accordance 
with its spirit. Ooserve how many qpmtaas are in it 1 — 
how riluch it is broken up into separate lime cllua/v-W 
as if, when we read it, we were actually ifoging, with 
longing admiration, over the weU-furnished^kUe it de- 
scribes. We cannot read it quickly onward ; it must 
be perused deliberately, mouthful b>* mouthful, tasting 
as we go. 

The fine critic whom we have just mentioned, in one 
of his deligtyful essays, playfully objects to the richness 
and luxury of this fohst and banquet, and contrastingly 
approves of the simple fancies wlftch Milton supposes 
to have previously visited the Sav&tv in his dreams. 
As this passage, too, is akin to our purpose, we are in* 
duced to quote at once the remarkssand the extract. 
‘I am afraid/* says Charles Lamb, \ the poet wants 
his usual decorum in this place. Wa^he thinking of 
the old Roman luxury, or of a gaudy day at Cambridge ? 
This was a temptation fitter for a Hetiogabalus. The 
whole banquet is too civic and culinary, and the accom- 
paniments altogether a profanation of that deep, ab- 
stracted, holy scene. The mighty artillery of sagees 
which the cook -fiend conjures up, is out of proportion 
to the simple wants and plain hunger of the guest. He 
that disturbed him in his dreams, from his dreams nfigh;/ 
diavc been taught better * To the temperate fantasies 
of the famished Son of God, what sort of feasts pre- 
sented themselves? He dreamed, indeed, 

“ As appetite in wont t,o drfca n *,.— « , 

Of meats and drinkb— naturu’b refreshment sw^pt.” 

But what meats? — 

“ ]I mi thought he by the brook of Ohcrith stood, 

And saw the ravens with their horny beaks. 


•lg»ort to Elijah bringing, even mid morn. 
Tin 


l 




Fhoufih ravenous, taught to abstain from what they brought : 
lie sow the prophet also, how ho fled 
Into the desert, ill id how there he slept 
riuler a juniper ; then how, awaked, 
lie found his^iupperfm the coals prepared. 

And by the angel was bid riho and eat. 

And eat the second ti’ile after repo.se. 

The strength whereof sufficed him forty days : 

Sometimes that with Elijah he partook. 

Or us a guest wfth Duuiel at his pulse.” 

Nothing in Milton is finelier fancied than these tempe- 
rate ifrcams of the Divine Hungerer.* 

Turn we now alike from these dream repasts, and 
from the gorgeously-appointed table of the tempting 
Enemy — which, whether we account it as having been 
purely, imaginary, or real and substantial, created for 
the time- being bv evil .power, was dismissed as it ap- 
peared* untouched and unpartaken off— to one described 
as having been actually enjoyed, and sp described also, 
by the game poet. 

IV hen Raphael (according to the Miltonic account in 
‘ Paradise, Logjb’) was sent down to Eden to warn our 
first parents of the danger which threatened them from 
the wiles of the grfat Enemy, Adam — seeing from a 
distance ‘ his furious shajM?,’ which 

* Sojmed another nufrn 

Riga ft on yiid-noon’ — # 

desired his fair partner to prepare a fit repast for 
their expected angelic guest^ They have first a short; 
pretty, #md domestic -like dfempsion "about whit the 
muterials of the said repast shall he ; and then, while 
Adam advances to meet their heavenly visitant, Eve 
* . • *, 

* There in a little indistinctness here. Tlic critic first seems to' 
blame the poet, but in this lost sentenoe he appears to blaipe the 
Tempter, lu our opinion, Milton clearly Intends that we should 
regard the feast as a grand mistake on the part of Satan, *ho4m*- 
gined that Jhcftpure desires o»* Christ were to he tempted bysuoh 
4 pompous 4011000108,’ and was therefore proportionate^ £*gt ££$&* 
when he despised and contended them. In this the 

passage, far from being in the slightest degree inappropriate, hears 
a far higW moral significance. 

*•' i *, > V- v 
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veto out to wither and arrange the various fruits frhich 
as yet formed the whole range of food for man 9 

1 '• ' With despatch f»I looks in haste 

She ttiqps, on hospitable thoughts intent : 

What choice to choose for delicacy best; 

What order, so contrived as not to mfk 

* Tastes, nA well joined, inelegant ; but bring * 

Taste bMT taste upheld with kindliest change : 

Bestirspier then, and from each tender stalk, 

* Wjj^iever Barth, all -bearing mother, yields 

* In India East or West, or middle shore 
In Pontus or thy Punic coast, or where 
Alclnous reigned ; fruit of all kinds, in coat • 

Bough, or smooth rind, or bearded husk, or shell, 

She gathers, tribute large, and on the board 
Heaps with unsparing hand. For drink the grape 
She crushes, inoffensive must, and,mcatl\s ** 

From many a bengTVnd from sweet kernels pressed 
She tempers dulcet creams ; nor these to hold 

«■ Wants her fit^eonels pure ; then strews the ground 
& With rose and odours from the shrub unfumed.' 

H£re is no ‘reg<(l pomp/ no 'dishes piled,' no mcre-J 
tricious splendour I All chaste and simple, yet varied 
and abundant.^ The primitive purity of the Eden-life 
forbade the shedding of blood — the destruction of life — 
for the purposes of food; and consequently here we 
have no savoury meats, no * fou 1 of game/ or * fish 
from every shore / no stately sideboard, mid fto frag- 
' ran? wines. Innocent and nutritious fruits, gently ap- 
peasive rather than provocative of appetite, with ‘in- 
offensive must and meaths’ to satisfy the promptings 
of thirst — not rfch and costly wines to tempt the cloy^. 
Jng palate to intoxicating excess. The description is 
perfect — unless, perhaps, we might he permitted to ask 
(though it is almost heresy even to hint a fault in so 
caropiefo Pinaster of 4 the proprieties' as Milton) how 
the conventional word board (in 13th line) haalbeen 
permitted to slip into such a passage ? — especially when, 
in la lew lines afterwards, we arc told that 

* Raised of grassy turf « 

Their table was/ • 

Tet the poet may have used it only as a convenient 
common synonyme for table, intentionally overlooking 
its purely conventional origin. c 

We feel it to be a kind of falling away to leave the 
company of the heavenly muse of Milton for that of any 
lesser master of song. But variety is always pleasing; 
and without indulging in any remalks of our own, 
which seem less called for in the present case, we shall 
at once lead our readers to the feast spread forth |in the 
gardens of Sh^limar for the imperial Selim. We sup- 
pose we n&d scarcely add that we quote from Moore’s 
beautiful poem of 4 Lalla Rookh ; * a work scarcely less 
distinguished for the vast amount of characteristic 
learning which it displays, than for its exquiwitdppeti- 
cak beauties. The research oof the author, his prfeet 
knowledge of Eastern localities, manners, his^ofie^ le- 
gends, and fables, are even visible throughout our short 
extract 

* The board was sprawl with fruits and jvimv 
With grapes of gold, like those that shine fc 
On Caibin't, hill* — pomegranate* full 
Of melting sweetness, and tn,? peon, 

And sunniest applet that Caoul _ 

In all {hi thousand guldens bears ; P 
t Plantains, the golden muS the green, 

• Malaga's nectarcd niangusteer ; 

Xtaine* of Bokhara, and «*weut nuts 
From the far grove J of Sanuu-canil, 

MfoEWCfKS,-, 

. , .WpTkttictmsferve of Vlsn.t cherries, 

, Of orangSdowers, and of those berries * 

„ ' That, wild and fresh, the young jttuelles 

>,?/. Y Fried m In 15rac*e rooky dells. « 

All them in ylchest vases smile, . 

In boskets of pure sandal-wood. 

And urns of porcelain from that isle 
Sank underneath tbs Indian flood, 

Whence oft the lucky dJter brings » « 
t Vases to grace the halls of kings, 
r Wines, too, of every cUn&e and hue, 

Around their liquid lustre threw; , 

Amber Rosolli-— the bright dew 


From vineyards of the Green-Sea pushing ; 

And Shiraz wine, that richly ran . 

, As if that Jewel, large and rare, 

The ruby for whioh Kublal-Khan 

Offered a city's wealth, was blushing ** 

Molten within the goblets there ! ’ 

Our next transition is not so great or sudden. To 
step from Milton to Moore is to descend from the golden 
clouds to somctlfiaig like ordinary earth ; but to pass 
froni*||pore to Byron isromy crossing the boundary of 
two tangent dominions of poesy. The table, then, which 
vye are next to look upon, though similar in some of its 
features Vo those already described, 'is quite different in 
its general air and character. The poet is describing 
•the feast given by JIaidec to her lover in the dwell- 
ing 4 of her pirate father. He tells us that they 

„ * Sate 

At wassail In their beauty and their pride : 

An ivory Inlaid table spread with state 
Before them, and fair slaves on every sido; 

Clems, gold, und silver formed the service mostly, 

Mot hcr-of -pent 1 anti coral the less costly. 

The dinner made about a hundred dishes ; 

Lamb and pintachio nuts— in short, all meats. 

And saffron soups, and sweet breads; and the fishes 
Were of tl.e finest that e'er flounced in nets, 

Drefet S j a Sybarite's most pampered wishes; i 
The hcverSfee was various sherbets 
Of raisin, orange, and pomegranate juice. 

Squeezed through the rind, which makes it best for use. 

cThese were ranged round each in itB crystal ewer, 

* A nd fruits and date bread loaves closed the lepast ; 

JLnd Mocha's berry, from Arabia pure, 

' In small fine china cups came in at last; 

Gold cu;fs of flligiec made to secure 

The hand from burning underneath them placed : 

Cloves, cinnamon, uml^afTion ton w ore boiled 
Vp with the coffee, which) (I think \ they spoiled.’ 

How lightly, touched, and ypt how vivid is this luxu- 
rious or even vffnffituous picture! YVe can se© the 
white and jewelled hands of the two lovers moving 
among the fruits and sweetmeats 6f* the l>eaped*up 
table. We can imagine them playfully helping eniV 
other to the tempting delicacies, and talking languish- 1 
ingly about the blushing fruits and the sparkling wines. 
Yet, on the whole, this picture of a set feast by the 
modern poet is not so finely coloured as that which w r e 
have quoted from his elder brother, Milton ; nor per- 
haps was it requisite that it. should be so under the dif- 
ferent circumstances. There is a sort of carelessness, 
an air of dilettanteism , about Byron’s description, arising 
perhaps from the peculiar style in which it, in common 
with*fche whole off the poem from which it is extracted, 
is written, that /oes not tell beside the seriousness of 
Milton’s accountFof the Satanic feast • Milton’s grand 
provision is calcinated to fill the e} T e with longing, and 
make the mouth water with desire* We behold Hie 
rich meate and fetowi* 1 # fruits, and would* faki Btretch 
forth our hand to tbuch and taste them. But we can 
look at the Byronic feast- banquet with comparative in- 
difference. 1 ’ Everything there is very fine and attrac- 
tive in its way, but someliow or other it is not so sorely 
tempting to frail human senses. 

But we wave our magic wand— as did Dr Snatehaway 
befo^f the,. greedy, eyes of Governor Saticho — and nil 
these fine dishes disappear. The next poetical picture 
which we present to our readers deserves to be shaded 
by silken curtains. It is from * The Eve df St Agnes/ 
a beautiful poem by that wonderful young poet Keats. 
It was an ancient superstition that if, on the eve of the . 
da/ devoted by the rule* of fhe Iloman Catholic church 
to St Agnes* a maiden, should observe certain appro- 
priate riles and ceremonfes before retiring to rest, she 
would* till midnight, enjoy sweet dre%ms about her. 
lover. 4 Around this legend of the olden time Keats 
has woven one of the most beautiful poems in the * 
English language. We do not intend to give anything 

* Somewhat akin to some of the Scottish superstitions about 
H&Uowaan^’St Agnes's Eve, however, is nearly three months 
later in the s&mou of winter than Halloween— tbs latter being in 
October, the foKner iq January, 

‘ 
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but the merest glimpse of the sunny brightness of this 
poetic gem i but it is necessary to the right understand* 
I tig* of the general character of our extract, /hat we 
should urefaee it by the information that Madeline — a 
beautiful young lady— -has observed the necessary rites, 
and gone to sleep /hating (an important part of the 
oharo\, it would seem), in the hope of dreaming of her 
dover Rorphyro, and that he hat gaine^ admittance to' 
her chamber, with the view gf persuading her to steal 
away with liim from among hex cruel kinsmen* to his 
home 4 beyond the southern moors/ He prepares for 


! , . er - 1 H fare * le8t Ve ** intoxicated even with the fumes. We 

trust, however, that we have given specimens sufficient 
to show that poetry can, when it chooses, deal success- 
fully with very commonplace subjects. As for those 
who seriously object to it on opposite grounds, we 
Ldo not hesitate to say that the faulty ig in themselves* 

' Thly are incapable of understanding or appreciating it < 
Such persons cannot of course be expected to enjoy the 
fine descriptions which we have been quoting; nor cats 
they, we will even venture to affirm, enj\ to their full 
extent, or in their finer elements, the realities of such 
descriptions; while, on the other hand, a poetical mind 
is always able to add charms to actual delights of what- 
ever classy or quality they may be — to draw forth riches 
from its own exhaustless stores wherewith to cro^n 
the feast, or fill the cup to overflowing. 


may by his actual presence fulfil, as it were, the visions 
which he hojies have visited her. 

• Than by the bedrid?, where the faded moon 
•Made a dim, silver twilight, soft he set 
A table, and, half-anguished, threw thereon e 
A cloth of woven crimson, gold, and jet. * * 

And atill she slept an azure-lidded sleep, 

In hliinrhfrl linen, smooth, and lavendored; 

While he from forth the closet brought a lienp 
Of candied apple, quince, and plum, And gourd, 

Wtth Jellies soother than the creamy curd, 

A: d lucent nymph tinct with cinnamon ; 

Manna and dates, in argosy transferred 
Fnmi Fez: and spiced dainties, every one, 

From silken Samarcand to mlurtd Lebanon. * 


These delientes he heaped v^h glowing hand 
On golden dishes, and in baskets bright 
Of wrcathfcl silver. Sumptuous they stand 
In the retired quiet of the night. 

Filling the chilly room with perfume light.' 


is f\evi 


ITow much of united delicacy and richngps is here I 
There is no overloading, no gaudy ornament — all is 
chaste and refined, but at th^ same time exquisitely 
rich and luxurious, it is a rnNation worthy of Elysium, 
to be partaken of bv Apollo and the Muses. It must 
be remembered that a fully-furnished./-%ast would have 
been quite out of place on such an occasion ; yet some- 
thing somewhat -substantial was requisite, seeing that 
Mrftleline liad »c tired to rest fasting. Let your eve 
Zander again, good reader, over the liites we have 
quoted, and think how welcome must have been such 
sweet provision. Nothing could be finer or more ap- 
propriate. ‘Here,* says Leigh Hunt, that fine poet 
and exquisite critic — ‘ here is delicate modulation, and 
super-reflncil epicurean nicety. 

44 hucont wyropa tinct with cinnamon,” 

make us read the line delicately, and at the tip-end, 
as it were, of one’s tongue./ ; • 

We shall conclude, for the present at least, these 
pickings from the tables of the poet! — appropriately 
enough-- with a supper; a suppers set? out by Leigh 
Hunt himself. It pi from a fine fanciful poem, one of 
his earlier»w arks, entitled, ‘The Feast jsf the J\>ets/ in 
which Apollo is represented as hating descended to 
hold a sort^of levee .with the living poets of the time, 
and nt which Byron, Campbell, Montgomery Rogers, 
Scott, Crubbe, Moore, Keats, Shelley, Landor, Southey, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, and others, were present. 
Apollo bestows upon each of them an appropriate 
wreath, wherewith their brows are encircled, and they 
all sit down to sup with him. The whc^c s<&ne bfliug 
purely imaginary, the poet could give /ull wiqg to his 
fancy ; and accordingly we have a glow of magnificence 
worthy of the brightest dreams of the imaginative 
East : — 

— * nich rose the feast Safin eplenro's dreams, * 

Not epicure civic, or gi’osriy inclined, * 

But aiich ns a poet might dreaih ere he dined ; 

For the god had no sooner determined the fnro, * 

• Than It turned to whatever was racy and rare: * 

The fiah ami the flesh, for example, were done, 

On account of their finentwa, in flame from the mm fi 
The win** were all nectar of different, smack, 

. To whioh Muskat was nothing, nor Virgin is Sac, ♦ 

No, nor even Johannlsberg, soul of the Rhine, 

Nor Montepulciano, though king of all wine. , • 

Then aa for the fruits, ye might garden for ages,- ’ 

Before you oould rales me such apples and gu i/a ; 


Am d all on the table no sooner were spread, 

Than their cheeks next the god blushed a beautiful red* 
'Twos magic, in short, and delicioitaness all.. 

The very men-servants grew handsome and tall ; 

To velvet-hung Ivory the furniture turned, 

The service with opal and adamant burned, 

Bach candlestick Ranged to a pillar of gold, 

WIillc a bundle of beams took the plaoe*of the mould, 

The decanters and gla**CH pure diamond became, 

And the corkscrew ran solidly round Into flamfit 
In ft word, so completely forestalled were the wnmgs. 

E'en harmony shuck from the noise of the dishes!*^ 

But we must linger no longer amid *uch tempting 


\ VEGETABLE CURIOSIlllEA 

The vegetable kingdom has often supplied the natural 
thcologiat with the most striking and forcible of his illus- 
trations in proof of the lavish goodness the Creator. 
He has seen in its varied productions the exhautft?L:^~&kiH 
of the All-creative hand ; in their adaptation to t!w wants 
and necessities of man, His wisdom ; and in the gratifies-* 
tioiis they present to his eye and to his taste, the clear 
evidences, that while utility has been amply regarded, the 
enjoyment of the creature has been equally remembered, 
and amiiiduntly provided for. With most of the utilita- 
rian products of this kingdom wc arc sufficiently fairilliar; 
but with regard to its more exquisite gifts, we believe a 
good deal of ignorance to prevail, which it will be our en- 
deavour, though knperfJbtljyto dissipate. 

The Re*. Dr Walsh, inm pnper upon plants growing in 
the neighboumbod of Constantinople, contained in the 
‘ Horticultural Transactions/ speaks In an interesting man- 
ner of several of tne gourd tri lie, which grow luxuriantly 
iu that district. One of the curious varieties was the ( V/- 
oirbita etanfonnis, or 4 Jonah's Gourd/ which is believed to 
he leally that plant which was caused to grow up over tho 
head of the prophet in a single night. It rorma a beauti- 
fully green dense arbour, through which the rajs even of 
the eaKtcrn*sun are unable to penetrate ; under its shade 
the Fasftern* delight to sit and smoke ; while overhead 
the singular fruit o^thc plant-hangs down in long, delientp, 
tempting* clubs, somewhat like very stout candles. Tho 
fruit it unbeaten in tho uncooked state ; but the central 
part being scooped out, it is filled with ^forcemeat, and 
boiled, forming a very delicate and relishablc resist. An- 
other remarkable gourd is the ‘Turk’s turban/ botanically 
the Cuvurtnu cuAirt/urtiiis ; ill form, it is like a large quince 
placed on tbe top of fiat melon, thus beating a pretty 
close resemblance to a lurlmn. The history of its origin is 
curious, and mo|i* ‘ wonderful than true/ as we fear. A 
gourd was once planted in /’mnpania, neat A quince ; and 
an krt'eotion apparently gpringiug up between the t^o, t.Ae 
gourd camp to the resolution of adopting the form of the 
quince in addition to its own glossy rotundity, and the re- 
sult was the form we have juslMioticed. *lt is used as an 
excellentfeddition to soups. Ano?ber species is the white . 
goifrd, or (Mqpri/ita pepo; this is found In the markets prin- 
cipally in tlie winter, and is commonly piled up in heaps, 
like cannon-balls, *or» more like pyramids of snow-balls. 
Romantic associations attach to this chaste production; 
it is presented at every native marriage ceremony to the 
married pair, and is supposed to insure penoo and pros- 
perity to them and their house. The Aftwrtiie& etptoium, 
a member ofr flic same family, is otherwise knowna* the 
* Squirting Cucumber/ from its possessing tftejftgligo pro- 
perty of squirting out its contents oh one of tjftffedp being 
pulled or touched: It is a common 'piece of gs^wler’a wife 
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V:c request one to take hold of the dangerous end, and if 
we consen), the face and person are covered with tno acrid 
slimy contents of this vegetable pop -gun. Where the 

pl&n$ grows in abundance, they may be heard popping oft' 
pretty frequently ; and by simply walking near these irrit- 
able instruments, the passenger is often shot in the eyes 
with great force tyy thorn. Some of Shis tribe occasionally 
1 ro ach an enormous. size, particularly the mamlnoth or 
nRherican j^toird. Among many examples, one is spe- 
cially replied as having attained the colossal weight of 
two llfmdred and forty-five pounds! — a size truly mon- 
strous. 

Among delicious fruits, the tree known as the ‘ Tombc- 
rong* produces small berries of a yellow colour, and ex- 
quisite flavour. These are highly esteemed by the natives, 
who convert them into a beautiful sort of bread, which, 
curious to relate, both in colour and flavour bears the 
closest resemblance to our finest gingerbread. A tree be- 
longing to the natural order A ssorgnacerr, produces a fruit' 
i called the ‘Cream Fruit,’ which is estimated by some as 
being the most y^xquisitc fruit in the world. Two are 
always united together, and they depend from the extre- 
mity of a snuftl branch ; when wounded, they yield a 
quantity of fine white juice resembling sugar, or the best 
milk in its taste. For allaying the thirst incident to a 
tropical climate this fruit is iuvaluablc ; and its delicious 
quality gives it an appropriate estimation in the eyes of 
the weary traveller in those regions. Of another curious 
fniLt produced by one of the same tribe, Dr Li ml ley writes 
— ‘The sages of Ceylon having demonstrated, as they say, 
that Paradise was in that island, and having therefore 
^ foiffid it neecssiry to point out the forbidden fruit of the 
! garden of Eden, assure us that it was borne on a species tjf 
tliis genus, the Dirt Ladner of their country. The proof 
they find of this discovery, consists in the beauty of the 
fruit, said to hi* tempting in the fragranco of the flower, 

| and +ir\c3*xtilt bearing the murks of the teeth of Ere. Till the 
j offence stras committed which brought misery upon man. 
We arc assured that the fruit was delicious ; but from that 
fane forward it became poisonous, as it now remains.’ The 
fruit of another tree of the same species affords a capital 
| substitute for red currant jelly, ami one of the celebrated 
I ‘ cow-trees,* inhabitants of equatorial America, belongs to 
I tliis natural order also. The delicious custard apples of 
the East and West Indies are produced by the Anona reti - 
i cttlalu. It is a small, weakly, branching tret’, bearing fruit 
| about the size of a tennis-ball, wnicb i*S of a dull- brown 
colour. The flesh is said to he c£ a yellowish colour, soft 
and sweet., being about the consistence, and sharing even 
much of the flavour, of a good custard. Another variety is 
a small tree, which bears a fruit of a greenish-yellow colour, 
and of the size of an artichoke, called the ‘Sweet Sop.’ The 
skin is half an inch thick, and encloses an abundance of a 
thick, sweet, luxurious pulp, tasting like clouted cream 
mixed with sugar.* Uuinphius says that it has in some 
degree the smell and taste of rosewater, and is so deli- 
cious, that one scarcely ever tires of partaking of it. It 
has a complete contrast in the ‘ Sour Sop,* which* belongs 
tq the same species, which, is a frujt of the size of a 
^jjgrge pear, abounding in a milk-white pulp of a Sweetish- 
acid taste. Sir Hans Sloane, in the ‘ Natural* History of 
Jamaica,’ particularly mentions the alligator, or avocado 
'pear, the product of one of the Laccrcls ; the fruit is the 
size of a large pear, aud jvissesses a rich jlelicntc flavour, 
not nnhke that of the peach ; but it is described as being 
even more grateful. Another curious fruit is that called 
the * Mammec it is round and yellow, and when ripe, the 
rind peels off, discovering thf eatable part, which has an 
acidulo-saccharice taste, and bji of great fragrance. The 
trfce b£, which it is borne rcacnes c the 'size of our largest 
oaks. 

Those who are admirers vj' marmalade (and we expect a 
vast number of our reader arc guilty of that indiscretion), 
will learn with some stnprisc that nature presents the ,in- 
hahitants of Surinaip with tho article ready confected. 
The frnit is called the 'Marmalade Box it is about the 
size of a large apple, and is covered wftMowrt. At first it 
is green, but when ripe it becomes brown, and* then opens 
into halves like a walnut ; the pulp is of a brownish colour, 
very sweet and tempting, and is eaten by the natives with 
the greatest avidity. The Brazilians boast, t aJso of a deli- 
cious frqit, the muruciyu, said to be unsurpassed in fra- 

* Dr Llndley in a valuajil* paper upon tropical fruits hi * Horti- 
cultural Transactions." < 


grance and flavour, possessing a pulp sf a deep yellow, and 
exhaling a fine vinous odour. Yet it must yield to the far- 
famed mangustiu of the Indian Archipelago. This exquisite 
production is universally esteemed, and is alike agreeable 
to strangers as to tho inhabitants of its native country, 
whose pride it is. In shape and size it is like a middling 
apple ; it has a thick purplish rind, which surrounds three 
or four cloves of soft snow-white pulp, which almost imme- 
diately dissolve* The flavour is extremely riol\, yet never 
becomes luscious, nor pallason the taste; but the fruit may 
he eatAi almost ad libitum. Dr Bindley says that an intel- 
ligent traveller and his companions wero anxious to bring 
I* away with them some precise expression of its flavour ; but 
after satisfying themselves that it partook of the compound 
taste of the pine-apple and the peach, they were obliged, 
after of course a strics of tastings, to confess that it had 
many other equally delicious, but utterly inexpressible, 
flavours. Not only is it gruteful to the strong and*hcarty, 
but even' to the sick, who may eat it with impunity ; and, 
as if to swell the list of its good attributes, it is related 
that T)r JSoIauder wins cured of putrid fever by eating it. 
A more singular, and at first a most uninviting fruit, is tin* 
‘durian:’ it combines in a remarkable manner an odour 
the most disgusting and offensive— creating an almost in- 
superable aversion to the fruit — w itli u verj ricli and deli- 
cate taste. The tree is described aH being something like 
a pear-tree; the fruit externally resembles that of the 
4 hread-friflt’ tree, the outside being covered *.itli tubercles. 
When ripe, it contains several cells, in each of which is a 
large seed of the size of a Jiigron’s egg, imbedded in a rich 
pulp. The taste is very curious, and has been compared 
to i dish commonly known in Spain under the name of 
‘ Modular Jitaj/co,' composed of lien’s flesh dressed in \ inegar. 
The gluit really appears to partake more of an animal than 
vegetable nature, and never becomes sickly or cloying. 
The natives are passionately fond of it, and when it is to 
be procured, live almost wholly on its luxurious crcam-lihe 
flesh. It is said soon to turn putrid. Duo durian is wortli 
more than a dozen pint-apples. 

The rose- apple#*? the East have long been had in esteem, 
and take a high position among the elegant delicacies of 
nature. In all respects, this fruit is * lovely production; 
it is borne by a tree called the jambo; iLis about as 1*. ■#* 
as a pear ; externally, it is arrayed in a coat of the inoi t 
splendid red; inside, its pulp is of the loveliest white; and 
in perfume and taste it much resembles the rose. Some 
varieties of the rose-apple arc no fine, as to he preserved for 
the king’s use alone ; a beautiful variety, the jarnrosadc, is 
most highly perfumed with rose, while its colour is a deli- 
cate transparent pink mixed with white. The well-known 
guava is a fruit belonging to the same natural order — the 
rnyrtleblooms. One of the chief delicacies of the Indiau 
desert is the fruit of the mango, the offspring of a con- 
siderable tree like a walnut. When fresh, it is of an ex- 
ceedingly delicat L sweet, and acidulous flavour, and forms 
pickles and presfrves, which are highly, esteemed. Some 
of its varieties aj.* as f largc as an infant’s head, and exceed 
two pounds in weight, Sir William Jcfties, in the ‘ Asiatic 
Researches,’ mentions a very deliciouS fruit, known as the 
malura, tfuich isVurious in consequence of its possessing a 
fragrance strongly Assembling that of the w allflower. 

Chinese horticulture lias long beeft famous* ’for ifs pro- 
ductions, some of which are very auomalous. Alurco l*ol»» 
says they have some pears of most gigantic sizes : pears arc 
at all seasons in the Chinese markets, and some appear to 
have been fattened up to a degree of obesity that wou.Vl 
do good to the eyej of an agricultural prize- breeder. What 
woind be thought in England of a pear weighing ten pounds , 
therefore somewhat of the size of a Southdown leg of 
mutton ? Yet %uoh this industrious traveller affirms as 
a fact, adding that they aro white in colour, melting, and 
most fragrant in taste. Other authors mention pears of 
approximative sizes, some measuring nearly sixteen inched 
in circumference the long wfcy, and upwards of a foot the 
round way. «Thcir peachqs, too, are equally fine ; many of 
them are of tlie most beautiful colours and exquisite fla- 
vour, /ind some attain enormous sizes. The Chinese gar- 
deners boost of having produced peaches weighing two 
pound#; and it is not for us to doubt tlieir assertions, al- 
though we know somewhat of the elasticity mf the Chinese 
conscience. They are also said to be possessed of the 
valuable secret of preserving fruit gathered in October 
until thcL 'succeeding January, in all its beauty, freshness, 
and flavour Among other fruits, the 'flat peach’ well 
deserves thff- titles of a horticultural curiosity. It is, in 
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all respects like a reach, except that it is battened out 
into a cake : this frmt is well known at Canton ; its colour 
is a^uile yellow ; when cut into, a beautiful circle of pink 
is seen surrounding the stone, and radiating into a mass 
of delicately-coloured pulp. In the indulgence of their 
dwarfing propensities, they manufacture , for such it is, 
miniature fruit-trees of various kinds by the method now 
become familiar to most persons. Large sums are Bet on 
the heads of those diminutive trees in proportion to their 
ugliness and their abundance of fruit. # Venerable .old 
plum-trees, a foot high, laden with fruit, arc without a 
price ; while finger-fruits, marygos, peaches, rarambolss, 
and grapes, come in for subordinate attention. The licauti- 
ful orange the •mandarin 1 ( Citrus nofutix), one of the recent' 
importations into this country, is remarkable for Laving 
a deep crimson rind when ripe, which is quite detached 
from the fruit. * The whole,’ writes Sir J. F. Davis, ‘ ban. a 
flattish aspect, and is sometimes four or five inches in dia- 
meter; and the loose skin, when broken, opens like a puff- 
ball, disclosing the juicy lobes surrounded with a kind of 
network of fibres. 1 The celebrated finger-fruits eomes very 
manifestly into our category, and is a curious result of an 
ingenious horticulture. It is a peculiar kind of citrus, 
which, by some means or other, is made to run entirely 
into rind, t lie whole terminating at the head in several 
Jong narrow processes like fingers: it has lienee been 
named ‘ l\> show,’ or the hand of Fo. Its odour is very 
powerful, but is considered as very fine. ‘ Sq entire!), 
however, is tins strange production the r<#ult of art ope- 
rating upon nature, that it doe^not appear a second time 
after the plant lias been purchased. 1 The Chinese have 
also some curious oranges, known as tin? horned oranges, 
from the circumstance of a number of little h orn-1 ikcjjfro- 
ecsscs projecting from its upper end. It may be mcntjKncd 
in connection with these plants, that the pruducti\viiess 
of the orange is something quite enormous. K single tree 
fit St Michael's has been known to produce ‘3), 000 oranges 
fit for packing, exclusively of 9bout one- third more of 
damaged fruit. Mr Fortune Nul^es a curious account of 
tin* production of ‘vegetable tallow. 1 The seeds of the 
tallow- tree, after having been steained^ftnd bruised, are 
he.ited over the fire; the tallow is thus completely srpn- 
rited, but it looks* Mvo coar-e linseed meal; subjected to 
c^TreMsion^t exudes in a semi-Jlnid state, and beautifully 
"v*hitc, soon lialticning and becoming solid. It»is then made 
info cakes, and exposed for sale in the markets, for the 
manufacture of caudles; but as these are apt to get soft, 
they are often dipped in wax of various colours, and some- 
times are finely ornamented. Hut this is a subject with an 
unconquerable tendency to expansion; let us therefore, 
having gone thus far, take a hasty leave of it at once. 


' THE ARTIST’S FIRST WORK. 

Not far from the splendid Palazzo, Falliero at Possngno, 
in the Venetian ^states, stood the hunlhlo cabin of av 
aged mason named Fasino. One evening that, wearied 
with his work, he lay sleeping soundly after the labours 
of the day^hu was Suddenly awakened by a loud knock 
at the door of his cabin. He rose, r^ifjmstilf to open 
it, and notwithstanding the darkness of the night, per- 
ceived thatfit was a little boy who stood withmit. 

4 Who are you, and what do you want here ? * brusquely 
inquired Fasino. 

* Antonio, 1 replied the timid voice of a child. 

■‘What Antonio? 1 

‘ Your own Antonio, dear grandpapn. 1 • • 

4 Is it thou, my child? And what lias happened 
then?’ said the mason, quickly changing liis tAic, and 
drawing the little fellow kindly towards him, whilst 
he sought even by the faint light of the moon to read 
fn his countenance wliat unexpected cau*e could h^ye 
occasioned this late visit. *%Iut speak then, my child I 
Why hast left thy mother ?-rfs she ill i*— Hast dis- 
pleased her? — Has she turned you out of doors ?* • 

* No : I left home of my own accord.* • 

‘And for what reason?* again inquired the old man, 

as he led th^ child into his cabin, and struck a*light. 
‘ Mqdonna Santtisima! why did you leave your mother ?’ 
Fasino had now succeeded in lighting a lantern, and 
was able more plainly to examine his grandson’s coun- 
tenance. He then perceived that the child wis ifc tears, 


and carried a small bundle slung o p the point If a stick- 
over his shoulder.' 1 . 

‘ I could not stay any longer at ifbme , 1 said the oov, 
as he threw his little packet on the floor. * I was no 
longer master there ; some one else had everything his 
own way. Oh what # a country boor that Venetian » ! 
If I were only ten years older, I would* turn him out of 
the house. Alas ! why am I only eleven yckr* old ? * - — 
‘And a pretty rogue you are,* said the g\ndfather, * 
laughing at the childish passion of Antonio. you 
want to be master in your mother’s house?’ 

‘ When, my father died, he left no mother son: I am 
therefore the head of the House. 1 

‘ A fine house truly! 1 replied the old man, who was 
by this time thoroughly awakened from his slumbers : 

* four stakes, a few stoftes, and a little straw ! If it were 
a palace indeed, like that of Falliero, it would be some- 
thing worth talking of. 1 • • * 

4 Falliero 1 — Falliero!* said the child, as he shook his 1 
little head in a determined manner; tone mny have 
spirit without belonging to the rich hou» of Falliero.* • 

4 Toll me, Antonio, will you have soni\supper?* in- 
terrupted tlie old man. 

‘No: I am not hungry.’ 

‘ But you . have had a long way to walk from your 
mother’s.* 

‘ Only three miles : what is that?* # 

* Will, then, give me an account of your escape from 
home. 1 

4 Yes grandpapa, this ib the history ofet. You kn<7w 
tlfcit my mother contracted a second marriage with that 
low fellow P.iesillo; and what annoyed me most about 
it was, that she changed her pretty name. Was it not 
a beautiful mime, grandpapa? 1 ** 

1 Yes, to he sure. Well, go on. 1 ^ 

4 And it was my own name besides; and I think it 
a disgrace that a sou should bear one name and hi* 
mother another. 1 

4 ¥es, yes ; but do finish your story, for 1 am going 
to sloefi,’ interrupted Pashm, drowsily turning into bed. 

1 The Signor Paesillo had hardly set foot within our 
house,* continued Antonio, * when changes began to be 
made. In the first plqpe, I was not caressed as hereto- 
fore ; I was no lfinger given the best of everything — it 
was all for Signor PadRllo: I was unhapp)-, and they 
left me to myself : I complained, and they left me to 
complain ; and no one said 44 What ailcth thee, little 
one ? Come to dinner — come to supper : ” so I would not 
eat eitljgr one or the 9ther. I took my resolution, and 
said to myself, 44 There is my grandfather, who lives 
alone, who loves children, who w ill let me do as I please 
if I go and live with him. There I will go; and there, 
if nowhere else, I shall be master.” Are you gone to 
sleep.jgjuudpapa, instead of listening?* 

4 No, no; all right! Nqw lie down on this fres^ 
straw^ ^ince you like so much to lie master, I will 
soon make*you a master — mason.’ „ 

4 Oli, a mason is not the nicest trade.* 

* You'll see what a nice one it is.’ 

4 What J putting one stone on the top of another? — 
always stones!* 

4 Is it marble, thcA, you would # wish for, you little 
madcap?’ y 

4 Certainly that would tye better, and more honour- 
able too.* * 9 y ' * 

4 Well, then, stop chattering now, and let me go to 
sleep.’ ^ 

Tlie next day Pasino woke Antonio early, and after 
having offered up together a shorrprayer to 4 Our Lady 
of the Seveif Sorrows,* and partaken of a frugal break- 
fast, they weeded Jhqir way to the Falliero palace, where 
the mason had been working for some days past But 
it was all in vain that he attempted to keep his grand- 
child at work, for the little fellow was always mixing 
up mud or squaring stones. Tlie old man^ could never 
turn his back: for a moment, but Antonio was busy 
making either a Venus or a Policinello, or pAparipg 
day with his trowel for thd divers figures lie wished to 
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]* fashion. rAnd if Pasino scolded him, he would say, 

* But yotf see. grandpapa, I am so tired ! * 0 

‘But what are yOu doing now?* 

4 Making a blessed Virgin and Child.’ 

And the poor grandfather, who for the most part 
could discover nothing but a shapeless mass of clay, 
rather than disappoint the hoy, wdtild praise the beauty 
the Vir|£n, or the grace of the child, and prophesied 
] ‘that his h^ttle man* would one day become a famous 
masoprfaad even build palaces for the Fallieri them- 
selves. 

On the approach of the feast of St Cecilia, the Duke 
of Falliero gave orders that a grand banquePshould be 
prepared in honour of the festival. Oil, if you could 
only have seen how many saucepans simmered on the 
heated braziers; how many spits groaned under the 
weight of pheasants,' fowls, ducks, poulard tat, strung on 
, one after anotlier^ — If you could have had a glance at* 
all the spiced meats, the savoury pasties, the rich jellies, 1 
the candied coyfitures, the fragrant fruits of every sort 
jmd hue, toge^ier with every variety of dainty which 
could please t\e eye or gratify the palate, it would have 
made your mouth water! Antonio, whp had glided in 
amongst the cooks and assistants, opened his eyes wide, 
and went about admiring and smelling all these fine 
things, of which he had never before even formed an idea. 

^ All on a sudden, and ju»t as dinner whs about to tie 
served, the major-domo uttered a loud cry, and strik- 
ing his forehead with his hand, as if in despair, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Oh, ( unhappy creature that X am! — oh, un- 
fortunate Pietro! — Madonna Santissima! I am minor!, 
and with me the illustrious House of Falliero!’ At this 
moment, while the po >r man was finishing his doleful 
soliloquy, the duke himself happened to pass, and in* 
tpiifea what was the matter. * Oh, illustrious duke,’ 
replied the major-domo, 4 beat me, kill me if you will ; 
^ am a wretch, an assassin 1 * 

The duke cut him short with the inquiry, 4 Well, 
but explain yourself, Pietro : how is it that my honour 
lias been compromised as well as yours ? Speak, find let 
me understand it.’ 

4 My banquet, may it please your excellency, which 
would have equalled those that were spread before the 
doges of Venice in the times of its greutest splendour — 
oh, my magnificent banquet is* mined by an act of for- 
getfulness, which deserves to be punished by a halter.’ 

4 And what, then, have you forgotten ?* 

4 Tile first service, my lord, is perfect — everything is 
composed in the most exquisite taste, the purest and 
most elegant style ; the second corresponds to tne first 
in every respect; 'the third, if possible, exceeds them 
both ; but the fourth — the dessert — oh, Madonna San- 
tissima! only thiuk of the centre dish being spoiled — 
the very crowning piece of the whole !’ c 

‘What a piece of work about nothing!’ exclSimed 
the little Antonio with an* arch smile, as he «tond in 
the corner of the kitchen : * it is only to make aifother 
dish instead.’ 

‘And can there not be another substituted ?’ inquired 
the duke. • « ~ 

4 It is difficult — it is impossible, may it please your 
excellency.’ % 

4 Make some pyramid, some tower of— of something.’ 

4 It is exactly this wmelhifta which we are in want of ; 
an& besides, there is no time left — there is only half an 
hour to spare, and already the guests are beginning to 
arrive.* 

4 1 should know very,; ‘ell what to do,’ muttered An- 
tonio to himself, ‘ if tlKy would only ask my d&vice.’ 

4 Well,* said the duke somewhat anxiously to Pietro, 

4 what course do you mean to pursue?’ 

‘Oh, if the architecture of the fmrtquet’were not of 
so pure and elegant a style, we could—— *£ut no, it 
would ruin our reputation.* 

'The architecture, do you say ? Well, go hold a con- 
sultation with Pasino the fhason — he mbf be able to 
help yefo out of the scrape* You are laughing at the 
idea?* ' * 


* You, Antonio, what are you whispering about over 

there? Go, run and call your grandfather, and tell him 
to come here.’ + 

Antonio, highly amused, darted off directly, and soon 
came back pulling the old man along by his white 
apron. Wlieri the latter had been made to understand 
what was the matter, he shook his head, and twisting 
his cotton cap (which he luul taken off out of respect to 
the duke) in Ws thin baud, said, ‘ If you wanted me 
now to build up a wall, ov repair the capital of a pHlar, 
or’ 

‘But it is to make a centre dish which is required, 
" grandpapa,* cried Antonio, as if ho were fepeakiiig to u 
deaf man. 

* I know it,* answered Pasino. 

c‘Aud cannot you, who build houses and palaces, 
make a simple dish?* 

‘ Hold thy tongue, boy, and do not talk so loud be- 
fore monseigneur.’ 

Antonio, somewhat confused at the rebuke began to 
murmur impatiently, 4 If they would only listen to me!’ 

Tbe Duke Falliero, who had for some time admired 
the arch vivacity of Antonio's countenance, was struck 
with its expression at this moment. It bespoke con- 
tempt for so puerile a discussion ; and the child’s fore- 
head win? radiant with a consciousness qf power. A 
lmlf-malicious ‘smile played around his mouth, while 
the two rosy lips, half parted, seemed so plainly about 
to say, * Why do you not seek my help?’ that the duke 
eoi^d not resist interrogating him. 

* v’e wne to listen to you, then, what would he 
youi% counsel?* said the duke, as he playfully pulled 
Antonio by»thc ear. 

‘Why, my lofd,* answered the hoy, colouring up 
to his eyes on being elms addressed, ‘ if the Signor 
Pietro would only give/riie a hit of paste, such as is used 
for making ornamental cakes’ 

‘ Do not listen 4 to this little pickle, please your ex- 
cellency!’ said Pasino, at the same time motioning to 
the child to be silent. 

‘ I will not only listen to him,’ said tfie duke, ‘ 
also desire Pietro to leave the construction of this fa- 
mous dish to Antonio. Antonio, I give you carte - 
blanche; but oil your part, wlmt will you gi\e me if 
you do not succeed?’ 

4 My ears, please your excellency,* boldly replied tbe 
boy. 

4 Done, then,* said the duke : ‘ let us sec what you 
can achieve.’ 

The banquet was sumptuous beyond any that the 
guests had ever beheld; and when the dessert was 
qbout to be seized, the duke entertuined the company 
by relating to yiem the history of the cook’s failure, 
and of the opportune presumption of the little An- 
tonio. As he spoke, the dessert urndc its ap;>euraiice. 
Dish after dish, Was laid in exact order ujam the table ; 
but whether it arbse from malice, or whether the poor 
Antonio Jjad not been able to succeed, the centre qf the 
table remained vacant, and the guests begun to smile, 
and then to wonder, until at. last their patience was 
well-nigh exhausted, when lo ! the major-domo ap- 
peared, bearing in his hands a large dish, veiled by*n 
ligl^ cov tying. fc was laid before the duke, its cover- 
ing removed, tlnd a cry of admiration resounded through 
the hall? It was a beautiful lion, exquisitely modelled 
iu sugared paste. 

4 Bravo! — bravo!’ exclaimed the guests on all sides. 
‘ Where is the confectioner, the cook, the little archh 
teet?’ t 

‘Where in the artist J' inquired the duke in an 
authoritative tone. 

Thun appeared, half concealed behind Pietro, a hand- 
some boy, blushing and confused, but with a counte- 
nance 1 wonderfully expressive of genius for one of such 
tendej years. The duke perceiving in c the boy the 
marks of decided talent, requested permission of hir 
grandfather to take him to Venice, where he placed 
him unfier'the direction of the most distinguished mas- 
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ters ; and four years later, the yoiypg Can ova — for such 
was the lad’s nafie — was on liis way to Home with 
letters of recommendation to some of the most illus- 
trrous families in that capital. • 

Guided by that inspiration which belongs to genius, 
he carried his first letter to the Signc* Volpato, from 
whom he desired to receive instruction; the same Vol- 
pato who gave to Italy some of its finest sculptures. 

The first friendship which Antonio /ormed was with 
a youth of his own age— Raphael Morghen. After 
some time, lie gave up paintiftg, and devoted himself 
to sculpture. Here his genius led him to the very 
summit of gfyry. lji 1782, Zuliano, the Venetian am* 
bassador, after a banquet given by him to trie most 
celebrated artists then assembled in Home, invited the 
guests to accompany him to an adjoining saloon. He 
said he wished to show them a group newly finished 
by an artist whose name he had not yet announced J 
to them. The subject was Theseus conquering the 
i Minotaur. 4 Gentlemen/ exclaimed ZuliRno with an 
| air of satisfaction, 4 this work is executed by a country- 
man of mine. Signor Antonio Canova/ he added, seek- 
ing in the crowd for a youth who seemed modestly to 
uhriuk from notice, ‘ come forward to receive the con- 
gratulations which you merit.* 

Canova became the most distinguished sculptor of 
his day, hift was always the first to Relate his early 
history to those who went v i*dt him in liis studio; 
and, above all, he ever spoke with the deepest gratitude 
of the Signor Volpato. 

May not this early passage in Canova’s Ids ton/ en- 
courage us to cultivate every talent which may have 
been committed to us with an earnest anj courageous 
spirit, feeling assured that w hatever out a ard utetacles 
may obstruct our path, a firqj persevering resolution, 
and patient unwearied labour, «rill ever in the end con- 
quer fortune, and establish for uV a solid reputation? 

— _ 

; < THE ATJGLO-TNDIAN Pll ESS. 

firsf Anglo-Indian journal *was published sixty- 
•^e veil years »g o, in 178th Jt was called ‘JI inky’s Gazette/ 
and is said by the Calcutta Kevicw to have been ‘ full 
of infamous scandal — in some places ho disguised, as to 
he almost unintelligible to the reader of the present 
day, but in others set- forth broadly and unmisUkeahly, 
and with a relish not to be concealed/ The individuals 
most foully attacked were frequently young ladies, their 
anonymous enemies, it is to be presumed, being rejected 
suitors; but the highest dignitaries of the government 
were no more spared than the weaker sex ; anSl at 
length we read without any surprise the following 
announcement :-w- 4 Mr Iliekv thinks iff duty ineunibefit 
on him to inform his friends iii»particuhir ( and the 
public in geueral,*£hat an attempt was made to assassi- 
nate him last Thursday morning between tht^hours of 
one and two o’clock by two armed Europeans, aided and 
assisted bj^a Moortpan. Mr Ilicky is obliged to post- 
pomwthc particulars at present for want uf*oom, but 
they shall be inserted the first opportunity/ 

Only fifty years after this, when the journals had 
become numerous. Lord William Bentinck alludes to 
tne pres9 in his public despatches as forming a salutary 
check upon the public officers of government"; and%t a 
time when the native community had teen roiled into 
exasperation* Jiy the abolition of the sati, and both the 
civil and military services by a series of reforms and 
retrenchments, this dangerous engine — which had been 
the object of suspicion and jdanu to former governdfs- 
general — was left in practical freedom. Jn 1835, Sir 
Charles Metcalfe confirmed thts freedom by law ; upon 
an assumption, as the recent historian, Mr Tliojnton, 

• tells us, that 4 noting was more likely to conduce to 
the spread of the enlightened knowledge and cjyilisa- 

* tion, the art* and sciences of Europe, over India, than 

a licentious and unbridled press. 9 * 

With reference to this implied charge, the Review 
we have already quoted makes the following cenmrk : — 

- . ' . 


4 We wish it to be well understood in England, that the 
constitution of our society in India presents an insu- 
perable obstacle to the existence of anything resembling’ 
an unscrupulous press. An unscrupulous press cannot 
exist anywhere without an unscrupulous public. Now 
there is no public — if we may be permitted^! use the 
word at all iu so i&irrow an acceptation — there is no 
public in the world of so select a char&cteitas the newt - c 
paper-reading public of India. It consi?te of a few^ 
classes of educated English gentlemen — offi- . 
cers, the civil servants of the government, andgfentle- . 
men engaged in commercial pursuits.. The Indian press 
has no “’lower orders” for whom to pander. We have 
no.pot-house politicians — no literary dustmen — no eru- 
dite cads — no high life below stairs — no select circles 
of slander-loTing profligates and thieves. There is no 
great demand in thi9 part of the world for intellectual,* 
whatever there may be for gAstronomical. high- seasoned 
dishes. The most that Iudian readers* look for is the, 
Duke of Norfolk's paitkcea — 44 a pinch of curry- powder.” 
They arc not very fond of strong neat and strong 
drink; and no journalist having any*Wgard for his 
purse, woul<4 cater for liis subscribers inter any other 
than a most orderly, a most becoming fashion, having 
the utmost regard for the delicacies, the proprieties of 
civilised life. A few failures in this respect have ere 
now struck a blow at the prosperity of an Indian jourqal, 
from the effects of which it has never recovered/ 

There can hardly be a doubt, we think, that the 
freedom of the press in India has established its respec- 
tability ; but the grand objection made in England, is 
the danger of political consequences. Our government, 
we are told, is a government of opinion : let us keep 
the natives, therefore, as much as possible in the dark; 
let them never suspect that there are any di'. inions- - 
that there is a single discontented voice heard, 'hr per- 
mitted to be heard, iu the camp of their governors ! This 
caution is very amusing to persons acquainted with tlie 
state of the native press in India. The Hindoo journals 
a re of satire, both personal and political ; and what 
they want in order to insure the tranquillity of the 
country, is riot concealment, but information. 4 Already/ 
says an anonymous writer in 1840, ‘the progress of 
India in European knowledge has placed her in u posi- 
tion not immediately perilous, it is true, to her govern- 
ment, but interesting from its parallels in history. 
Native satirists now lush every day the follies and vices 
of their rulers, aifd song-writers (so often the advanced 
guard of freedom !) give words to the inarticulate mur- 
murs t>f disaffection. The Hindoo mother lulls her 
baby with a ballad, in which she tells him that how- 
ever wise and industrious he may be, he can never 
hope for a hundredth part of the return obtained by 
Europeans ; and on the occasion of the ignorant and 
insulting claim put forward by government to the pro- 
prietorship of the lands, a Adder strain arose, of whi&i 
a translation appeared in one of the (London) Indian 
magazines. The following are the two IVist stanzas : — 

“ And what are we to do, my men ?— my brothers, one and all. 

Upon yoq '\ i th rp.v loudest voice and ungriCHt I call— 

Take up your tulwars in your hand, and loudly sound the gong, 

1 doubt not there are thousands who will round our Uuuner throng. 

Oh great are we In numbers, and In numbers there is might— 

Like n river we will pour upon-mir enemies in tight ; 

And if we strive right inanfeNy, we shall not^trivc in vain. 

To send our foreign’ tyrants back to their own homes again t ,r 

The Anglo-Indian press of the present day is re- 
spectable not only in character, hut numerical force. 
The ediOor of the Telegraph ‘ttr.d Courier (Bombay) 
hail been kuid enough to send us some statistics, by 
which we find that there are twenty -seven Indian 
papers, five Singapore and Straits papers, and three 
China papers. Of these six are daily, three tri-weekly; 
twelve bi-weekly, nine weekly, and five uncertain. 
‘It will be seen from tho statement we publish/ says 
the Telegraph and Courier, ‘that Calcutta .possesses 
three daily and four weekly papers, twej^f the heb 
er — the •> 44 Christian Advocate ” and 


domadals, however- 
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£‘ Hindoo Untelligcncer” — being organs of particular 
.sections oil the community. Madras has one daif/, two 
bi- weeklies, and three tri-weeklics — the last named 
modq of publication being peculiar to the south-eastern 
presidency In Bombay there are two dailies, a bi- 
weekly, and a weekly. The papers in the north of 
India are all issued twice a-week — a convenient arrange- 
ment as reArds postage, which presses with peculiar 
freight online daily journals. In Ceylon, our cotem- 
porap^Vith the exception of the “ Morning Star,” 
of which we have no information — likewise come under 
the denomination^of hi- weekly. The “Friend of China,” 
and “ Straits Times,” are the only bi-weeklies further 
cast — the rest of the papers being" hebdomadals.’ The 
amount of subscription is from ten rupec^ to sixty-four 
< rupees annually. The aggregate subscription for twenty- 
four of the Indian papers is L.78, 10s., the remaining 
three not being stated; and of five of the Chinese, Singra- 
# pore, and Straits papers, seventv dollars, the remaining 
three not being/^tated. The ‘Hindoo Intelligencer,' a 
Calcutta weekfr journal, is edited by a native. The 
‘Kurrachce Advertiser ’ is lithographed. With regard 
to the circulation of these papers, we are 4n possession 
of no precise information. In India there are no stamps, 
the number of which admits of a tolerable guess in 
England ; and the publishers, as may be supposed, are 
not 1 very communicative on the subject. 

Several of these journals publish a summary, which 
they transmit to England by each overland mail. The 
r suffimary is a lumber containing a selection of articles 
published during the intervals of the mails, with suck 
other matter as is expected to be found peculiarly inte- 
resting at home. It is, in fact, a fortnightly or monthly 
papeg j^it nf Ay be, printed in India, and intended for 
circulajjjon in Europe. This circulation, however, is 
much injured by the full reports of Indian intelligence 
that are now given by some of the daily London news- 
papers before the arrival of the ordinary mail, and by 
the comprehensive prCcis of the ‘Indian News’ r and 
‘Indian Mail.’ These two journals, winch are aJ* large 
as most of the Sunday papers, exhibit in rather a re- 
markable light the activity and promptitude of the 
metropolitan press. When tlie # mail is delivered in 
London — sometimes as late as three o'clock in the after- 
noon — their editors and printeiL* fasten upon the Indian 
and Chinese papery and more especially the sum- 
maries; and by dint of working hard (ill night, are able 
to publish a condensation of their contents, with leading 
articles, and such home int< Uigcnee aB is interesting to 
readers connected with India, in time for circulation 
throughout the kingdom by the eight o’clock mail of the 
following morning. This is of course a great accom- 
modation to the public; but. the hurry and excitement of 
the system has had an unfavourable effect upon litera- 
ture. Formerly, there were several^ Indian magazines 
of high character published in London, but w<*» are not 
aw r are that tluye is now a single individual of' the' class. 
The 4 Asiatic Journal,’ a most valuable and interesting 
work, was abandoned some years ago, confessedly on 
account of the injury its circulation sustain* 4 from the 
first in the field of these stamped^ newspapers. 

TI7K PAWNimokEn's WINDOW. 

is more philosophy of life £o be' learned at a pawn- 
broker’s window than in nil the libraries in the world. The 
maxims and dogmas which wise men have chronicled dis- 
turb the mind for a monym, as the breeze ruffles the sur- 
face of the deep, still stream, and passes away; Viut tljere 
is something in the melancholy grouping of a pawnbroker’s 
window which* like a record of ruin, sinks into the heart. 
The household goods, the cherished tclLs, the sacred pos- 
sessions affection "bestowed, or eyes now closed in death 
had once looked upon as their own, arc here as it were 
profaned : the associations of dear old times are here vio- 
lated; tla? fan\ily hearth is here outraged; the ties of love, 
kindred/ronk, all that the heart clings to, are uroken here. 
It/s a sad picture; for, in spite of aU the glittering show, 
its associations are sombre. ‘‘There hangs the watch, the 


old chased repeater, t^at hung above the head of a dying 
parent when bestowing his trembling Messing on the poor 
outcast who parted with it for broad ; the widow’s wed- 
ding-ring is there, the last and dearest of all her pos- 
sessions; the trinket, the pledge of love of one now dead, 
the only relic of< the heart's fondest memories ; silver that 
graced the holiday feast; the gilt-framed miniature that 
used to hang over the quiet mantel-shelf; the flute, the 
favourite of a dead son, surrendered by a starving mother 
to procure food •for her remaining offspring ; the locket 
that^iold a father's hair^ cf.', gloomier still, the dress, the 
very covering of the poor is there, waving like the flag 
of wretchedness and misery. It is a strange sad sight to 
those wV> feel aright. There are mote touclyng memorials 
to be seen at a pawnbroker’s window than in all the. monu- 
ments in Westminster Abbey. — -Ncwxjtaper paragraph. 

V 

f LAnOITR. 

The more wo aecofnplish, the more \vc have to accom- 
plish. All things are full of labour, ami therefore the more 
wc acquire, 4hc more wo care, and the more we toil, to 
secure our acquisitions. Good men can never retire from 
their works of benevolence. Their fortune is never made. 
I never heard of an apostle, prophet., or public benefactor 
retiring from their respective fields of labour. Moses, and 
Paul, und Peter died with their harness on. So did Luther, 
and Calvin, and Wesley, and ft thousand others as deserv- 
ing, though not so well known to fame. We are inured to 
labour. If was .first a duty ; it is now a pt'usurr. Still 
there is sucli a thing as over- working man and beast, mind 
and body. The mainspring of a watch needs repose, and 
is the better for it. The muscles of an elephant, and the 
w inft of a swift bird, arc at length fatigued. Heaven gives 
restXo the earth because it needs it ; and winter is moie 
pregnVnt with blcssimrs to the soil than summer with it.-i 
flowers and fruits.— -A. ( 'aiiijtbell. 

IMPORTANCE j>F LISTEN* INC? WELL. 

It seems paradoxical yf cfbserve that the art of listening 
well forms a part of the* duty of conversation. To give i.p 
the whole of youftittention to the person who auihrw>s 
himself to yon is sometimes a heavy ta«k; but it is one 
which vve must pay for the privileges ^.social life, and an 
early practice will render it almost an iv.voluiLarv act *\f 
good- breeding; whilst consideiation for others will gi\*- 
this little saerifiee a merit and a charm of which the lowest 
proof ot Christian feeling can never be devoid. To listen 
well is to make an unconscious advancement in the power 
of conversing. In listening, vve perceive in what the in 
tercst, in what the failure of others consists. We become, 
too, aware of our own deficiencies, without having them 
taught through the medium of humiliation. We find om- 
solves often more ignorant than wo could have supposed 
it possible. Wc learn, by a very moderate attention to 
the vsort of topics which please, to form a style of our 
own. The ‘ art of conversation ’ is an unpleasant phrase. 
The power of conversing well is least agreeable when if 
assumes the character of an art. In listening, a well-bred 
gentlewoman will gently sympathise *with the speaker ; 
or, if needs must be, differ as gently. Much chaiar- 
ter is shcf.vn in the art of listening. Some ‘people appear 
to be in a violent lihrry whilst another speaks; they hasten 
on the person who addresses them, as one vvo&ild urge on 
a horse, wVth 4 Yes, yes. Very good. All ! ’ Others 1 sit on 
the full stare, eyes fixed as those of an owl, upon the 
speaker. From others, a loud and long laugh is, at inter- 
vals, produced, and all the company turns round to see 
what was the cause of the merriment. But all these vices 
of Kianncf* mav M. avoided by a gentle attention, and a 
certain calm dignity of manner, based upon a icileclive 
mind afid humble spirit.— Hint* to Young Ladies on their 
Entrance into Society. 

DEPORTMENT. 

bo reserved, but not sour*, grave, but hot formal ; bold, 
but not rash ; humble, tout not servile ; patient, but not 
insensible ; constant, but ‘not obstinate ; cheerful, but not 
light rather be sweet-tempered than familiar ; familiar, 
rather than intimate ; and intimate with very few, synd * 
with t^osc few upon good grounds. — William Penn . i V ' 
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!' TI1E N A VIE. , 

Navigator, or rather its abridged form of navic, i;j a 
term of re rent, currency in our language, and well 
known to apply to one engaged in railway operations 
1 — ploughing the solid land in deeper and more last- 
ing furrows than his neighbour Jack of tlie ocean 
1 does his mobile element. The term, as is.wcll known, 
i originated in the excavating of canafe for inland navi- 
« station. Canals having hint their day, the labourers so 
employed have been fortunate in finding more extensive 
and profitable scope for their industry in the minting of 
. railways. The essential basis of the class is English, 
much the larger proportion of the navigator body being 
, draughted from Lincolnshire, the* rural parts of Lnnea- 
, shire, and adjoining districts Digging trenches in the 
fenny parts of Lincolnshire egs ahw'iys been a staple 
employment to this class of labourers ; and this it pro- 
bably was which originally adapted them for canal 
workings. Thc.navio of this generic typo possesses in 
a rude State those qualities and habits which give re- 
spectability to the English character. Td a great degree 
of Danish or Saxon descent, and ur.corrux>tcd by social 
vices, tiu x>urc mi vie — taking him zoologically — is a 
line animal. 1 1 is large bones, gre i! muscular energy, 
and love of good living, indicate his Teutonic origin, 
not less than his traetability, inclination for work, and 
, downright honest}’ anil spirit of independence. The 
; navic of the right sort is no sham: lie will give work 
; for the money. Only treat him well, and ket^i him 
1 from drink, and his behaviour is unexceptionable. Ko 
! human being will go through such a quantity of bodily 
j labour with more cheerfulness. * 
j 'i’lie English navic lias carried a knowledge of his 
j craft into countries where the arfes^f digging and }i:md- 
; ling thc # spade were in their infancy. It may seem 
1 lidaculous to talk of there being ‘ an art’ ii# shovelling 
earth into a barrow ; but it is an art, and a very im- 
portant one. It is quite English. The very spade is 
•English, and so are the pickaxe and wheelbarrow. All 
over continental Europe, the instrument of#iiggijig is a 
clumsy species of adze, and that for lift/bg is a long pole 
with a smalj shovel at the end of it. *The shfirt shovel 
with a cross handle is English ; the French and Ger- 
mans know’ nothing of it, except as a new importation. 
With the short English |pado or shovel, a navicfwill 
with case lift, in a given space of time.«six times the 
quantity of earth that a Frenchman will do with .his 
long-poled instrument. He excels in the art oft carry- 
ing ns well as lifting. On several railway workings 
which wre h^ivc seen on tlie continent, apparently under 
tljc charge of native contractors, the earth is filjpd into 
small cars or wagons, which are drawn by men or women 
with ropes across the soft and uneven siyiface of the 
I SfQuud. The toil and tediousness of J;his process are ex- 
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passive ; and the spectacle makes one melancholy. ‘ (Sin 
it be possible,’ you say to yourself, ‘that they don*t 
know of the wheelbarrow?’ This little vehicle, liom^ly 
as it appears, is entitled to bo associat^l with the most 
stupendous undertakings. Lushed along on a plank — 
another English invention — by a stout navie, it forms 
one of our most valuable machines. The great or 
wholesale carrying engine, however, of the navie, is the 
wagon on temporary rails. Of this expert mechrAisni* 
the continentalists likewise knew nothing till they saw 
it introduced by English contractors; and after al^ the 
car, dragged with difficulty by ropes, is still chiclly em- 
ployed by them — a dozen men or women not doing the 
work of one horse ! 

The English navie. xw?adoxical us*it mav seem, is 
an important agent in the spread of civilisation : lie 
carries the* arts abroad, and practically expounds their 
operation. Now that he has shown the French *he 
use of the pickaxe, the short shovel, the wheelbarrow 
nii(J«])lauk, and the wagon and temporary rail, we may 
reasonably expect that the knowledge of these imx>roved 
instruments of labour will he extended over Europe. 

J low curious ! Ail illiterate peasant from the fens of 
Lincolnshire fells the learned of France and Germany 
things which alter tli£ face and condition of kingdoms, 
and which they never heard of before ! .Philosophers 
who can discover planets, not having the ingenuity to 
invent a wheelbarrow! Countries affecting to stand at 
the Acad of science, yoking women in rope-harness to , 
draw mud, and making them draw it too, in the most | 
unscientific manner ! ! 

One thing is remarkable in the English navic — he ‘ 
hait pitched his standard of living at a high point. lie | 
refuses to live m\ wishy-flirashp broth, or porridge^ or ■ 
potatoes lie must have bread, beef, bacon, beer, and 1 
coffee, all of the best kind. UninstruclSd, like tlie Eng- ; 
lish peasantry generally, he is apt to transgress the : 
laws gyvern the stomach, and sudors accordingly. ; 

In some places, whole bands of strong-bodied navies j 
have become subjec?to a species of scurvy from living^ ! 
too long on one species of # diet. The prevalent want of j 
vegetables during the past year has petliaps contributed j 
to aggravate this evil ; and something is also d»e fo the 
distance at which navies frequently are from markets. 

In many cases, the labour Af railway digging is carried 
on several miles from any town or village, and it is 
tnereforc necessary for the contractors or their agents 
to establish temporary stores at which food can be 
purchased.’ These stores, usually called tommy-shops, 
have been tlie object of much unreasonable clamour. 

It is perhaps true that some storekeepers have done 
injustice j^s respects the jyices and qualities of articles ; 
but instances are more common of contractus losing 
money by their endeavours to supply the wants of flieir 
worknre/i. W6 have been assured that contractors < 
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\*ould rathir have nothing to do with this kinQ of 
traffic; but necessity compels them to become shop- 
keepers. If they did not establish stores, the men 
would not 'engage with them: the navie will not go 
into a desert to be started. r 

^Another thj£g has excited not a little useless indig- 
nation. Th^contractors or their agents are accused 
of payME^he navies by orders on the tommy-shops for 
goods, instead of giving them a weekly money wage. 
'This is no doubt an improper method of paying work- 
men : but who is to blame ? The men, by their impro-* 
vidence, are constantly in want ; they absolutely depend 
for existence on the goods given to them on account ; 
and it is notorious that if money, instead of money's 
wbrth, were paid daily, the money would be dissipated 
in drink, and there would be a continual saturnalia. 
The very reason "why settlement is postponed till the 
end of a fortni^it or month, instead of taking place 
every Saturday, is, that the great drinkings may be 
fewer, and that the work may not unnecessarily be in- 
terrupted. On a railway now in progress in Scotland, 
a large proportion of the navigator’s earnings, .we are 
1 told! 'is spent on whisky, which the English navies 
speak of as ‘white beer,’ and consume raw in tumblers. 
Kiott and lights Jiave consequently been of lamentable 
frequency; nevertheless, considering the vast numbers ( 
of men employed at a distance from seats of authority, 
it is matter for surprise that so little crime has been 
cojnmi*tfid-. THe fact is explained only by the English 
* 1 navie not being radically defective in good principle: 
he is not revengeful, mean, or avaricious. What si 
national disgrace that so fine a type of man elemen- 
tarily should have been reared in a state of intellectual 
darkness scarcely differing from that of the tribes ‘of 
Central Africa ! 

Of late years, in consequence of the rapid extension 
of railway labour, vast numbers of. Scotch and Irish, as 
well as of the ordinary English labouring class, have 
been drawn into the ranks of thVi navies. To all these 
the original navie ha9 been a kind of model, both as to 
the art of his labour and his external h&bits and appear- 
ance. As might be expected in a community formed 
of such various materials, jealousies and animosities are 
common. The old wars between English and Scotch 
still linger among navies: the Irish are exposed to 
ill-usage from both. Let us first speak of the Lowland 
Scotch. These have been drawn miscellaneously from 
hafcdloom weaving and othec crafts, also from among 
ordinary out-door labourers and ploughmen ; the temp- 
tation of high wages having induced many to desert 
their homes to try the line — some in order to save a little 
money, and others for the sake of gros* indigences. 
Both classes have attained their object: the well-be- 
c haved have bettered their circumstances ; the bad gone 
greater lengths in bad habit*, and become worse. It 
must be admitted, however, tl.at the Jbetter class con- 
siderably preponderates. * 

The Lowland Scot, being three-fourths an English- 
man, and already accustoirfcd to regular labour, easily 
falls into the ranks of n&vieism; but the Hi^nlandfr, 
usually, from his long-ingrained habits of idleness, his 
love of talking and snuffing, and hiadgporaijce of Eng- 
lish, is at first more difficult to manage. Nothing sti- 
mulates him to face railway work but positive starva- 
tion, and sometimes not even that will drag him from 
hiB hovel. * We have seen it* stated that 'Highlanders 
ha\p deferted their employment oo Scotch lines in 
order to return home and life on chfu*ity. Whether 
this be true to any extent, it is certain that thd High- 


landers are more inclined to occasional than regular 
labour, and therefore they require a kind of drilling be- 
fore they are fit to work in gangs. Navies, it will have 
been observed, wqrk to each other’s hands : the wneel- 
barrows arc run along a succession of planks in so many 
lifts. One set of navies take each his barrow a certain 
length, and having; set it down to be lifted by a second ’ 
sot, they bring back the ejnpcy barrows which are ready 
for them. Thus there is a row of goers with full, and 
a low of comers with empty barrows. Now, £his method 
of operation, dictated by long experience, is irrecon- 
cilable with the Highlandmon’s ordinary conceptions, 
lie does not like to be kept going backwards and for- 
wards all day long with one wheelbarrow before and 
another behind him. It is keeping up the tiling too 
hotly. It affords no time for snulling. Gossip is out 
of the question. On this account, railway labour is 
apt to prove distasteful, and would be gladly exchanged , 
for something more leisurely. But the Highlander finds j 
other reasons for dislike of his new profession. If he j 
be ignorant of English, or possess only" a limited know- !i 
ledge of it, .there is the greatest possible difficulty in ! 
making him understand that wages must be paid ae- j 
cording to capability. Ercsn from Skye, he can see no ■ 
philosophy in paying him less than a true navie who 1 
is maker of his craft. Accordingly, believing himself 
to he \icated, he goes off in a pet. The best tiling 
that could be «iono for the Highlands would be to teach 
the people English: for until this is done, they must j 
inevitably remain strangeft to the thoughts and habits 1 
of modern society. / . ! 

When at length.fairly initiated into, and accustomed , 
to, railway labour, the Highlanders make a respect- i 
able class of navies. With more self-respect than the ! 
Irish, they are invariably better dressed,* and ‘however J 
poor, they arc never seen in rags. On their arrival in T* 
the low country", their garments almost uniformly con- ! 
sist of a small blue bonnet, a blue cloth jacket and 
trousers, woollen stockings, and stout shoes. Frugal in 
their habits, and quiet in their demeanour, they study' 
to save a portion of their earnings with which to return 
home when Ihey have accumulated enough. Tiny are 
certainly', if less efficient workmen, better behaved, and 
more honest in their dealings than the bulk of the other I 
navies. ; 

We now come to the Irish, who here, as elsewhere, I 
show peculiar qualities. The greater number of course » 
have been small farmers or rural Mbourqrs in thrir 
own country, and l^ve come to England for the sake 
of employment. The ordinary notiorvof the Ifjsh being 
disposed tcAidleness may be true, for anything we know, 
in the land of their birth*; but from all we have heard j 
or seen, they arc anything but lazy when mixed with 
English and Scotch, and have a 'fair prospect of remu- j 
nerat&pn. It may therefore be said that the Irish make ■' 
good navies, when properly brought in to the ivork t ;! 
and strengthened by feeding. A person who employs , ! 
a large number of Irish navies thus writes to us of j 
them: — ‘The famine and disease recently in Ireland .j 
threw a great many of heripeople over on our works, '! 
and most of these came tjie very pictures of want and ' ■ 
wretchedness— a bundle of bones wrapped scantily in J 
rags. A very general want of economy prevails amongst j, 
the IrisJ^ ; they seem to act literally on the motto, “ Sufli- j 
cient for the day is the evil thereof,” for tljey haye no !| 
thought of the future. Their common diet is tea, coffee, j 
loaf bread, butter, cheese, ham, and butcher -meat, | 
which usually absorb the chief part of their earnings, 
so that vciy little ^ left, after paying their lodgings,* for s. 
a 
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; clothing or a dily's sickness. One good trait I have gene- 
j rally found amongst those on the work — a feliow-coun- 
1 Vryinan is seldom refused a meal or a night's lodging, 
i tilUhe find means of providing such for himself. Arriv- 
ing of course entirely destitute of fuflds, when the new- 
comer does go to work, he requires immediate means of 
subsistence ; this is furnished him in the form of a qote 
of credit from his employer to a storekeeper for his 
; time at work converted iflto^wages. By rigid economy, 

; the amount of earnings might suffice to free a work- 
man in a couple of nlonths or so from credit notes witli 
: a store, kilt thia is very seldom either attempted or 
accomplished. If he manage to clear off old scores, and 
, have a few shillings over to exjynd in ardent spirits at 
, the monthly pay, lie thinks he docs well ; and if advised, 
i and referred to examples of workmen on the same* work, 
with the same pay, who contrive to save from a fourth 
to a half of their earnings, he tells youjthe thing is im- 
possible with him, and considers he docs well if lie keep 
clear of debt. But many of them do not even act with 
this degree of consideration : paying their way for a time, 
they contrive to run some wuj r into debt, and at the 
monthly pay get up the residue of their wages, and slope 
— that is. abscond to some other distant work, probably 
to repeat the same dishonesty. Theie life honourable 
exceptions, however, with the Iris ’4 just as there are 
dishonourable ones with the Scotch, the former occur- 
ring more frequently with those who come from tli • 
north of Ireland, and have been pledged by. Father 
Mat hew to toetotalism. These incline to irnl/ce hi ;* 
costlier diet, hut beep a less comfortable duel ing than 
the economic Scotch : yet, like the latfrr, they usu.dly 
contrive to save a portion of their earnings, to transmit 
*to their iclutivcs, or take lffmic with them.' 

1 The same writer goes on to make some general re- 
marks : — ‘Exposed/ lie says,’ ‘as the navies imi**t he, 
from the nature of their employment, to accidents and 
: disease, and taking into account their usually impro- 
vidcnt^charaOtfr, a question presents itself — IIow are 
! they cared Tor in injuries or richness? On the work 
i with which 1 am conversant, it is compulsory for each 
man to leave sixpence at the monthly pay for a medical 
fund, wl sell entitles the subscribe!, in tie* ease of aeei- 
■ dent or disease, to receive medicine and medical at- 
1 tendance. A mere tritlc from all thus injures to each, 
i when incapacitated for labour, the skill, medicine, and 
; attention requisite* for his treatment till restored to 
! health; and the sensible benefit of tlu3 self-supporting 
I medical institution amongst llicm is well attested by 
| rlo* fact, that the men themselves have requested its 
adoption where it did not exist, and solicited its reorga- 
nisation where it had been discontinued. 

1 In ordinary.eases of injury t>r ailment, the relatives 
and companions of the sufferer are usually kind and 
nttontifcT but if affected with fev^r, or other con- 
tagious ailment, the case imnildiately alters. The 
Hvmpnlkies of their nature arc forthwith sealed up 
hf tin.* terror of contagion, and the invalid is com- 
monly either thrust out of doors or deserted. Many 
deaths for a time occurred amongst them from fever 
. thus neglected. In order to obviate this grave and 
growing evil, a temporary liosjytal wag erected by 
the contractors at their own expense* into which were 
received all’ cases of fever occurring •amongrft the men, 
where they? were properly treated and cared for till re- 
stored to health. This has been a great boon not only 
to the men themselves, but to the whole neighbourhood, 
by lessening the sources af contagion, and diminishing 
the virulence of the disease/ The ill-ventilated apart- 
ments of lodging-houses speedily concentrate the poison, 
and multiply the means of its dissemination. • 

* Besides a medical fund for the care of the ailing and 
injured, and as a succedaneum for personal Economy, 
so wofully*deficient in most of the men, a sick fund lias 
also been attempted, and attended with partiursuccess. 
The purpose of the latter— obtained also by monthly 
contributions of sixpence or more — is to’ furnish sup- 
. port to invalids till they arc nhk to resume their 
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laftmrs, and likewise to bury the deaJ. There cer- 
tainly has been some difficulty in the management of 
this fund, similar to what is experienced in other bene- 
fit societies — namely, the difficulty of guarding against 
imposition by malingering, and the expectation that 
every ease of sickness should be suitably attended to, 
irrespective of the necessities of the individual. She 
name, in fact, has been badly chosen, instead of sick- 
fund, it ought to have received the title oi clv^table or 
relief-fund, and gone to relieve eases of maiming* or 
destitution occurring amongst thetmen ; no one having 
liny positive right to any stated weekly aliment when 
off work as an invalid, but relieved according to his 
necessitie| and the cause of his incapacity.' 

While sensible? of the great national ad vantagessof # 
the labours of the navies, we cannot shut our eyes to the 
evils which have accompanied them in their movements. 
Strangers in the scene of their labours, without domestic 
tit's, almost without a domestic existence, rendered rude 
bv the very nature of their work, they ^o not in gefieral 
exhibit the virtues which we expect Hu a settled rural 
population. Too often the settled people amongst 
whom tiiey come are' contaminated by the reckless 
debauchery of the navies. Much of the evil might 
have Jieeu avoided if railway operations had been eon- 
dueled with greater deliberation, so as to ad. flit of 
moral institutions attending those flying bodies of la- 
bourers. Unfortunately, in the eagerness of gnpital 
for a ‘return/ all has been sacrificed *to rapidity in tn.P* 
execution of the work. It is to he hoped that in the 
general *lnivmff of railway works, time will be obtained 
to iinke so. no arrangements for moralising this huge 
mass of unregulated human nature. * . 


HEART AND IMAGINATION; OR, THE POET 
AND THE PEASANT. 

• 

A*vorxr. man was rambling along the skirts of the 
forest which separates St Marie aux Mines from Ribau- 
villc, and notwithstanding the approach of night, and 
flu* fog which wasyapidly thickening around him, he 
strolled leisiflrely along without a thought of the late- 
ness of the hour, flis green jacket, (loeskin gaiters, 
and the gun which rested on his shoulder, would have 
pointed him <*ut as a sportsman, had not the hook 
which peeped from his game -pouch betrayed rather 
the literary dreamer, to whom the pleasures of the 
field were only a fair pretext for the indulgence of a 
solitary ramble. Even at this moment, the meditative 
nonchalance with which he pursued his way, bespoke 
Arnold de Munster to be less eager in his quest of 
g;yn«, than intent in pursuing the phantasies of his 
own imagination. I)uyng tttc last few minutef his 
thoughts had wandered back to Paris, and to the 
home find friends whom he had left •behind. He pic- 
tured to himself with regret the study, so tastefully 
decorated with statues and engravings, the German 
melodie/which his sister used to sing to him, and the 
chosen society wont to assemble beneath their hospit- 
able roof. Why had he given up all these enjoyment*, 
and exiled himself in n country-house in the distant 
province of Alsace? Was it needfhl thus to retrieve 
his fortune? Ur wpuld it not be far better* to make 
any pecuniary sacrifice, rather than dwell among the 
coarse and vulgar beings* by whom he was here sur- 
rounded ? While thus lost in perplexing thought, 
»\rnoiu had walked on without considering whither 
the path he was pursuing might lead him. At length 
his reverse was dispelled by the unpleasant conscious- 
ness that the fog had melted into rain, and was pene- 
trating Ills shooting-jacket. lie now thought of has- 
tening homeward, but on looking around him, perceived 
that he had lost his way amidst the windings of the 
forest, antf sought in vain to discover whi^h was the 
direction he ought to take. Meanwhile the daylight 
was fading away, the rain* became heavier, and he 
wandered on in uncertainty through unknown paths. 
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Hif heart wis beginning to fail him, when suddenly 
the welcome tingling of bells met his ears, and a team, 
conducted by a tail man clad in a blouse, appeared in 
sight, coiningtjip from a by-road towards the spot where 
he stood. Arnold awaited his approach, and asked 
whether it were far to Sersberg. ' 

JJSersberg ! * jfepeated the teamster ; * I hope you do 
not "reckon u^/a sleeping there to-night?’ 

‘Pardgg-Aie, but I do though,* replied the young 
man. 

‘At the Chateau of Sersberg?* continued the pea- 
sant : 4 then you must know of a railway leading to it. 
There are six good leagues to be traversed before you 
could reach the gate, and, considering the weather and 
„ tty; roads, they might be reckoned as 'twelve/ 

The young man made an exclamation of surprise. 
He tad started early jn the day from the chateau, and 
had no idea he had rambled so far from it. Rut the 
peasant, on hearing of the course he had pursued, ex- 
plained to him that for some hours he had been going 
in the wrong direction; and that, while he thought 
himself on the road to Sersberg, he had, in reality, 
been turning his back upon it. It was now too late to 
repair his error — the nearest village w as about a league 
distant, and Arnold did not know the way thither ; so 
ttiat h? found himself compelled to accept the shelter 
which was cordially offered by his new companion, 
whose farm happily lay near at hand, He accordingly 
pfTfned’ the counterman, and attempted to enter into 
conversation with him ; but Moser was no talker, and 
appeared a perfect stranger to all those ideas which 
habitually filled the young man’s mind. 

On emerging from the forest, Arnold called his atten- 
tion 'to the magnificent horizon which lay before them, 
and which the last rays of the setting sun now tinged 
with, a hue of the deepest purple. The farmer only 
shrugged his shoulders, and murmured in reply — ‘ It 
will be a bad day to-morrow,’ at the same time draw - 
ing more closely around him the limousine which serf cd 
him for a cloak. , * 

*1 should think one can sec the whole vallcv from 
this point of the road,’ said Arnold, who sought to 
pierce through the darkness in which tilt base of the 
hill was already enveloped. * 

‘Yes, yes,* replied Moser, shaking his head, ‘this 
rascally hill is high enough for that. J^ow there is an 
invention which I don’t see much use for.’ 

‘ What invention ? * 

‘ Why, the mountains to be sure.* * 

* You would like better to have nothing but plains ? ’ 
‘What a question!’ exclaimed the farmer, laughing 
aloud. * You might as well ask me whether I would 
rather not break my horses’ backs.’ 

4 Ah, that is true,’ replied Arnold in 4 atono of con- 
temptuous irony: ‘I forgot the horses! God r.uglit 
certainly to have, thought of them above all when ttc 
created the world.* 

1 1 do not know,* Moser tranquilly replied, ‘ whether 
God should have thought of them or not ; blit cej&ainly 
the engineers ought not to forget them when they con- 
struct a road. The horse, Bir, is the labourer’s best 
friend, without intending, however, any insult to the 
oxen, which have *lso their vafq^.’ 

Afnftlc^looked at the peasant in amazement. 

‘Then do you really see nothing in all which sur- 
rounds you,* asked he seriousiy, ‘ but the mere question 
of utility? The forest, the mountain, the clouds — do 
they never speak to your heart? Have you ‘hever I 
stood still to contemplate the setting sun, or the forest 
lighted up by the stars, as it is at this moment?’ 

4 Me ! * exclaimed the farmer. 1 Do yoii suppose, ’then, 
that I make almanacs ? What good should I get from 
your star-light nights and setting suns? The impor- 
tant thing is to earn enough to pay for one’s three daily 
meals, and for something to ktCp the cold tfatPof one’s 
stomach. Would monsieur like a little drop of cherry 
brandy ? It is good, and comer from the other side of 
the Rhine/ . • 


lie held out a small flask to Arnold, pho rejected it 
disdainfully. 

The coarseness of the peasant renewed his regrets for 
the polished society he had left behind. He cpuld 
hardly believe tliaS these unhappy beings, whose lives 
w’ere devoted to labour, and whose minds never seemed 
to rise above what was most material in nil that sur- 
rounded them, coq\d be men endued with the same 
nature 'as himself. Their animal existence was the 
same, but what an abyss between their spirits ! Were 
there any inclinations common to each — any point of 
resemblance which might attest their original frater- 
nity ? Arnold felt each moment more inclined to doubt 
it. The longer he reflected, the more lie became con- 
vince $ that this immaterial flower of all things, to which 
we have given the name of poetry, was the privileged 
possession oLa few choice spirits, while the rest of man- 
kind vegetated in the dull limbo of a prosaic existence. 
Such thoughts its these communicated a sort of contemp- 
tuous nonchalance to his demeanour towards his guide, 
with whom he no longer attempted any conversation. 
Moser showed neither surprise nor annoyance at his 
conduct, and began to whistle a familiar air, interrupt- 
ing it now and then to utter a word of encouragement 
to his horses. 

Ere long tfiey reached the farm, where the tingling 
of the little hells had announced their approach. A 
young boy and a middle-aged woman appeared at the 
same moment upon the threshold. 

, ‘Jt wit your father!’ exclaimed the woman, turning 
hastilj' wick into the house, whence there immediately 
issued forth tli# joyous voices of children, who came 
running to the door, and pressed eagerly round the 
peasant. * 

‘ Wait a minute there, marfuaillc!' he exclaimed with 
his rough voice, whilst at the same time he drew from 
the cart a covered basket. ‘ Let Fritz unharness the 
horses.’ 

Rut the children continued to besiege the farmer, all 
talking at the same time. lie stooped down u> kiss 
them all, one after another: then suddenly raising him- 
self up, * Where is Johnny ?’ lie inquired with a hurried 
voice, which betrayed some feeling of anxiety. 

‘Here, papa — here 1 am,’ answered a feeble little 
voice within the doorway. ‘ Mamma does not like me 
to come out in this rain.’ 

* Stay, then — stay a moment,’ said Moser, while lie 
threw the reins on the hacks of the unharnessed horses : 

‘ I am coming to you, my child. Go in all of you, chil- 
dren, n6fc to let him be tempted to come out.* 

The three children ran joyously back to the porch, 
whete the little Johnny stood by his mother’s side. 
11c was a pale, sickly hoy; so deformed, that it was 
impossible to guess his age. He rested, upon crutches, 
and his whole frame was bent and emaciated- , On his 
father's approach, hie extended his diminutive arms to- 
wards him with an expression so full. of joy apd love, 
that his wrinkled face beamed with delight. Motor 
lifted him up with his sinewy hands, uttering at the 
same time an exclamation of happiness not unmingled 
with emotion: ‘Come, then, my little l’uss 1 ’ said he; 

' kiss papa, then ; with both arms hug him close now. 
How lifts he fteen since yesterday?’ 

The mother shook her head. * Always that cough,’ 
she said in an under tone. 

* Oli, papa, it is nothing,’ said the little boy. ‘ Louis 
had drawn me rather too fast in my wheel chair ; hut I 
am qfiite well again. I feel strong as a man.’ 

The peasant ^aid him carefully down, raised the fallen 
crutches, which he placed under his arms, and looked 
at him with an air of satisfaction. * Don’t you think 
he grows, wife ? ’ said he in the tone of a man who wants 
to be encouraged in his own opinion. ‘ Walk a little 
way, Johnny — walk, my boy ! lie walks quicker and 
more firmly. He will do well, wife ; we must only have 
a little patience.’ 

The good woman said nothing, but her glance rested 
upon her infirm child with such an expression of utter 
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despair that it yiade Arnold shudder. Happily for poor 
Moser, he saw it not. 

• ‘ Come here now, all you young brood,’ hp continued, 
opening at the same time the basket which he had 
taken from the cart. * There is something for every- 
body. Fall into rank, and hold out all hands.’ 

The good father had just produced three small white 
' rolls, ornamented with gilding. Three exclamation's of 
| joy were uttered, and si$ little hands simultaneously 
started forward to receive them ; but in a moment all 
I drew back as if by instinct: ‘And Johnny?’ inquired 
, with one jjccord all the little voices. • 

4 What matter about Johnny?’ gaily replied Moser. 

I 4 Who knows but 1 have brought nothing for him this 
I evening? lie shall have his shaft another time.’ 

| Hut the child smiled, and tried to stretch oveV and 
I peep into the basket. The farmer steppe^ back, lifted 
| the cover, and raising his hand with an air of mock 
. solemnity, displayed before the eyes of dll a gingerbread 
; cake, decorated with white and pink sugar- plums. 
Tlu re was a general exclamation of delight. Johnny 
himself could not suppress a feeble cry of admiration ; a 
slight tinge of colour passed across his pale cheeks, and 
; he stretched out his hand with an expression of joyous 
1 m idity. 

4 All, that takes your fancy, littte T’uss,’ ex- 
claimed the father, whose countenance brightened at 
the sight of his child’s pleasure. * Take it, my old mail ; 
take it, it is only sugar and honey.' 
j lie placed tin cake in the hands of the little fcripplc^ 

| watched him as he slowly moved away, and t ,fc eu turn- 
I ing towards Arnold, said with some einqjtion, 4 He is my 
first-born, sir : disease has somewhat deformed him ; but 
.lie is as sharp as a nccdle.^uid it will be our own fault 
if lie docs not turn out a gentleman.’ While speaking, 
he crossed the outer room, and led the w ay into a sort 
of parlour, whose whitewashed walls were decorated 
witli a few rude engravings. On entering, Arnold per- 
ceived Johnny seated mi the ground, surrounded by bis 
brothers, amongst whom he w r as sharing the cake given 
him by his lather. But each was exclaiming against 
the size of bis share, and wanting it to be smaller ; it 
needed all the eloquence of the little hunchback to 
make them accept the shares he had allotted to them. 

The young huntsman looked at the sc< m* for some 
moments with tin* deepest interest, and when the chil- 
! dreii had again left the room, lie expressed his admira- 
tion of it to the fanner’s wife. 4 Certainly,’ she replied 
with u smile, while at the same time a sigh escaped 
her, 4 there are times when I think that the infirmities 
1 of our poor John are of use to our other children: 

; amongst each other, they are slow in yielding, bufr not 
one of them can ever refuse hup anything — it is a con- 
tinual exercise “of kindness and devotion.' 

4 Am]^fine Kind of virtue.it is!’ interrupted Moser. 
‘Who could refuse anything to ^ innocent who has so 
nine'll to suffer ? # It is a foolish thing for a man to say, 
bi*t do you know'. 'sir, that child always makes me feel 
disposed to cry. Often when I am in the fields, I begin 
all of a sudden to think of him. I Bay to myself, “ Per- 
haps Johnny is ill, perhaps he is dead!” and then, no 
matter what hurry there may be for the work to be got 
through, T must find some pretexf or other for doming 
home and seeing how things go on. You spe he is so 
feeble, set suffering! If he were not loved more than 
others, he would be too unhappy.* 

4 Yes, yes,’ gently replied his wife, ‘the poor child is 
to us at once a cross and a blessing. My children, sir, 
are all dear to me ; but whep 1 hear upon the floor the ( 
sound of Johnny’s crutches, I always f8el as it were a 
thrill of joy pass through me : it is a notice to me # that 
our gracious God has not yet withdrawn the* beloved 
child from us. It often seems to me that Johnny brings 
liappinessjo the house, like the swallow’s nest built be- 
neath the roof. If I had not to watch ovef him, I 
should feel as if I had nothing left to do.* 

Arnold listened to these naive expressions of tender- 
ness with mingled interest uiid surprise. The good 
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wrAian oalled a servant to assist her ;.n laying The 
cloth ; and the young man, at the invitation of Mofier, 
drew near the brushwood fire which was burning on the 
hearth. As he leaned against the mantelpiece; his eye 
rested on a small black frame wherein Was enclosed a 
dried leaf ; Mosifi* perceived its glance. 

‘ Ah, you are looking at my relic, \ perceive,’ sgid 
lie laughing. ‘It is a leaf from tho^Vecping wihfew 
which grows away yonder upon the tomb of the hero! 
It was given to me by a Strasburg merchan?,^ho had 
also served in the old regimeut. J. would not give the 
thing* for a hundred crowns.’ 

4 You attach, then, some particular idea to it ? ’ said 
the young man inquiringly. 

4 Idea ? • No,’ replied the peasant ; 4 but I too have 
served u campaign in the 14th Hussars — a valiAt * 
regiment, sir — which was pretty well cut up at Tljon- 
•truivail. There were only eight hifcm left in our squa- 
dron ; and so, to be sure, when tlie Little Corporal passed 
in front of the line, he saluted us — yes, sir — he toofc off 
his hat and saluted us ! Tonnerrc ! it was worth while 
being killed for him! All! he was the father of the 
soldier.’ 

Here the peasant began to fill his pipe, with his eyes 
fixed upon the frame of black wood and the dried leaf. 
Then? was evidently to him in this remcmbranciyr of a 
wonderful destiny a whole romance of youth and of 
emotion, lie recalled the last struggles of the Empire, 
in which lie had borne a part; the reviews held toy the 
emperor when his presence was still considered a pledge 
of victory ; the brief successes of the French campaign, 
which were so soon followed by the disaster of Waterloo ; 
the departure of the fallen hero; awl his long agony 
on the rock of St Helena. All these images passed 
successively before the farmer’s mind, and his brow be- 
came knitted — he pressed his thumb more energetically 
upon his pipe, and whistled in a low tone one of the 
marches of his old regiment. 

* Arnold respected the old soldier’s meditations, and 
waited till he should himself once more break the 
silence. The arrival, of supper awoke him from his 
reverie — lie drew a chair to the table for his guest, and 
took his own.place Opposite. 

4 ( ’nine,* said he qjiruptly, 4 let us set to work with 
the soup. I have taken nothing since morning but a 
crust of bread and two or three mouthfuls of cherry 
brandy. I coifld almost swallow a cow whole this even- 
ing ;’ and as if to prove his assertion, he began rapidly 
to despatch the large basin of soup which stood before 
him. For a few minutes, nothing was heard but the 
noise of spoons, soon followed by that of knives em- 
ployed in cutting up the quarter of smoked bacon, 
which the goochvife placed before them. 

flfie long walk and keen air had given even Arnold 
an appetite which inadfe hifff forget all his Parisian 
dedicates ; the bacon seemed the best-flavoured he had 
ever tasted ; and the cheap vin du /?i??/.9*wliich constituted 
the sole beverage at the farmer’s table, appeared to him 
capital, f 

The supper went merrily on till the farmer inquired, 
as if struck by a #udden thought, 4 Where is Farraut ? 

I have not seen him since my return.* • 

His wife and children 4ooked at eagh other, and made 
no reply. » # • . 

4 Weil, then, what is the matter?’ said IVfiiser, who 
perceived their embarrassment. 4 Where is the dog? 
What, has happened ? Dfc answer me, Dorothy 1 * 

4 !)• not be vexed, dear papa,’ interrupted Johnny; 

* we did ^iot dare to tell you ; hut Farraut is gone off, 
and has not come bac]; again.’ 

4 Grine ■off! »btft you should have told me,* said the 
peasant* striking the table with his fist. 4 And what 
road did he take ? * 

4 The road to Garennes.’ 

4 Wh«i svas it?* -• 

4 After breakfast. We saw him go up the Jittle path.* 

4 Something must haw happened to him,* said Moser, 
rising from his seat. 4 The floor animal is almost blind, » 
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antf* there are'sand-pits all along tlie road. Gp, get |pe 
my goatskin cloak and my lantern j I must find poor 
Farraut either dead or alive.' 

Dorothy went out without making any observation 
on the laterttss of the hour, or the badness of the 
weather, and soon returned with the cloak and lantern. 

*jYou value, this dog much?' inquired Arnold, pur- 
pm$d at their r&xiety. 

4 Not for my own sake,' replied Moser, as he lighted 
his pipa**but he did a good service to Dorothy’s father. 
One day as he was returning from La Boutraye with 
the price of his buttocks, four men set on him* and 
would have killed him to get his money, hut Farraut 
drove them off; and so, when the good man died two 
years ago, he called me to his bedside, and asked me to 
'cal,} for the dog as for one of his* children. Those 
were his very words. I promised it ; and it would be a 
Bhafiie not to keep one’s word with the dead. Ho, Fritz ! 
giVt>me my stick : I would not, for the world, that any- 
thing should have happened to Farraut. The creature 
has been in the family for twenty years. He knows 
every one of us by our voices, and he recalls the good 
grandfather to mind. Give the lantern here quickly, 
Dorothy. Good-night, sir, and rest well till to-morrow.’ 

Moser wrapped himself in his goatskin and went out. 
The sound of his iron-tipped staff made itself liens* d for 
fc* few*noments, and was then lost amidst the noise of 
the storm and raiu, which was raging without. 

Aftqj* a long silence, the hostess proposed to show the 
"young man the room she had prepared for him ; but 
Arnold begged to be allowed to await the return of his 
host.' He began to feel interested in this man, whom 
he had at first thought rude and vulgar-minded, and in 
this, humble family, whose life had seemed to him so 
devoid of v: teres t. 

The night passed on; but no sign of Moser. The 
children dropped asleep one after another, and John 
himself, who made the longest resistance, at length 
yielded to the weariness which stole over him. „ 

Dorothy, uneasy and restless, went constantly to the 
door to see if she could hear the sound of footsteps. 
Arnold tried to reassure her; but this only excited her 
the more. She accused Moser of never considering his 
own health or safety ; of being always ready to sacrifice 
himself for others ; of never being satisfied to see either 
man or beast suffer without doing everything to relieve 
them ; and in proportion as she multiplied her com- 
plaints, which sounded wonderfully like praises, her 
anxiety became greater, and she was filled with fi re- 
bodings of ill. The night before, the dog had never 
ceased howling, an owl had perched on the roof, and 
besides, it was Wednesday, always ail unfortunate day 
to them. At last she became so miserable that the 
young huntsman proposed to go in search of her iiu »- 
band*; and she was about H , o awn ken Friti. to accompany 
him as a guide, when the sound of footsteps was^ heard 
outside. 

‘It is he I — it is Moser!’ exolaimed the good woman. 

‘ Thauk God! he is safe.’ 

‘Hollo! open quick, wife,’ cried the fanner^ from 
without. 

. She ran to draw back the bolt, and Moser appeared 
with the old blind dog in his anus. 

‘ Iljeqz he is,’ (fried he gailj . ‘ Go(J bless me ! I 
thought 1“ should never find him : the poor animal had 
rolled to the bottom of the great quarry.* 

‘ And did you go down th&’e to get him?* inquired 
the terrified Dorothy. H 

4 Would you have had me leave him at the bottom/ 
to find him drowned there to-morrow ? ’ replied the old 
soldier. ‘ I slipped along the high bnnk, and carried 
him away in my arms like a child, only I was obliged 
to leave the lantern behind.’ 

‘ But, good heavens, you risked your life I’ exclaimed 
Dorothy shuddering. 0 . , ^ 

He shrugged his shoulders, and said good-humouredly, 

‘ Ah, bah ! when pne risks nothing, one gets nothing. 
I have found Farraut, that is the chief thing. If the 


good grandfather looks down upon us, liqwill be pleased 
now.’ 

This reflection, made almost in a tone of indifference,' 
deeply touched Arnold, who warmly grasped the pea- 
sant’s hand, saying with emotion, ‘ You have acted like 
a true-hearted man, my friend.* 

‘ In what respect?’ answered Moser. ‘ Is it because 
I have saved a dog from drowning ? Thank God ! I 
have s^ved many si dog, and^many a man too, since I 
was born ; but not often in worse weather than to-night. 
Say, my good Dorothy, can you give me a glass of 
cogpiac to warm me?’ 

She brought the bottle to her husband, who drank to 
the health of his guest, and then they all retired to 
rest. v 

Tlib next morning was again fine ; the sun shone 
brightly in tlje cloudless sky, and the birds sang sweetly 
on the boughs, still glittering with rain-drops. When 
Arnold descended from the loft where he had passed 
the night, he found Farraut at the door basking in 
the warm rays of the rising sun, while the little cripple 
was seated by his side, making a collar for him of 
the bright red berries of the wild rose. Farther on, in 
the outer room, the farmer sat chatting with a beggar, 
who came for his weekly alms. Dorothy was engaged 
in filling the bid mpn’s sack. 

‘ Come, old llenn, you must have a drink before you 
go,’ said the peasant, whilst he filled a glass for the 
aged beggar. ‘ To enable you to get through your 
rounds, wou must have something to give you courage.’ 

‘ One \lways finds some here,’ said the beggar with a 
smile. 4 There pro not many houses in the parish which 
give more liberally; and certainly there are none where 
what is givi n is given so cheerfully.’ 

4 Hush, hush. Father Henriot,’ interrupted Moser; 
‘why talk about such things? Take your glass, and 
leave it to the good God to judge the actions of other 
men. Y ou know you and I hav.e served together — we 
arc comrades.’ , , 

The old man contented himself with shaking his 
head, and striking his glass with the farmer's, without 
further remark; but one could see that he felt more 
deeply the kindliness with which the alms were be- 
siowcd than the gift of the alms themselves. 

When he had again lifted his sack upon his shoulder, 
and said farewell, Moser looked after him till he had 
turned the corner, and then said with a sigh, ‘ One more 
homeless poor old man cast upon the world !’ and added, 
turning to his guest, ‘l'erhaps you will hardly believe 
me, sir* but when I see a feeble aged man like that 
obliged to beg his bread from door to door, my heart 
sinkh within me. I should like to be able to shelter 
them all under my roof^and welcome them to my table. 
One may argue about it as one likes, blit nothing pre- 
vents such a. sight from breaking the heart ty\t s the re- 
collection that up theft*, above us, there is a land where 
those who have not received even a sciyity portion here, 
will have double ration and double pay.’ 

4 All, keep fast bold of that hope,* Raid Arnold ; 4 it 
alone can sustain and console us. 1 shall never forget 
the hours I have passed with you, my friend: I hope 
they may not be the last.’ 

4 We 1 - shall '■rejcuce 'co see you,’ said the old soldier. 
*U tbe be$ in the loft is not too hard for you, arid 
you can put up with our smoked bacon, come as often 
as you like, and we shall always have a hearty welcome 
for you.’ As he thus spoke, the peasant cordially shook 
the hand which the young map offered him, pointed out 
the path he should follow^ ana stood on the threshold 
till he had turned the corner of the road and vanished 
from his sight. 

Arnold walked on thoughtfully for some distance, 
with his eyes fixed upon the ground ; but when he had 
reached the summit of the hill, he turned tq cast .one 
more loqjk upon the farm ; and as he Btood watching 
the light smoke which curled from its chimney, a tear 
of grateful emotion dimmed his eye. 4 May God pro- 
tect that roof!’ he earnestly exclaimed; ‘for there, 
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! where my pride saw only beings incapable of under- 
I standing the more refined sentiments of our nature, I 
| Ijave found those who arc an example to myself. 1 
judged hastily from the exterior, and thought all the 
! poetfy of life was wanting, because, instead of showing 
! itself outwardly, it lay hidden within the deeper re- 
i ('.esses of the heart Superficial observer that I was! 
t j I spurned with my foot what soemed to me a h*\rd 
! ungainly flint, little thinking of tllfe diamond Jiidden 
! within. 1 • 

INFLUENCE t)F THE WEATHER ON TIIE* 
MIND AND B(JL)Y. 

General experience convinces most people that the 
I : body and the mind are both liable to be affected by the 
| ‘Bkiey influences.* Some, indeed, like Dr Johnson, 
may affect to treat this with ridicule, Itnd the strong 
and robust may scarcely be sensible of any minute 
; changes w hich the state of the weather may effect on 
| their systems, but the more sensitive and susceptible 
:! again arc fully alive to the facts ; so much so, indeed, as 
. ■ to become in some measure living barometers. Who 
, ! has not, in some part of his life at leijst, experienced the 
I depressing effect of a dull jainy day on his spirits? — or 

I who, on the contrary, lias not felt the exhilaration of 
i| dry air and a bright glowing sunshine? At times, 

I! even in good health, a state of mind comes across uss 
! in which every.thing appears dark and gloomy; in 

which little ills are magnified into tcrfiblc evils; and 
■j in which casual annoy ancc^sccm as if they were to be 
i! perpetual, and never to be got over. All -this may 
'j endure for a day, and we cannot account for it; but to- 
il morrow’s sun rises bright and cheerful; a wonderful 
I ; change has come over our spirits ; and hope and joy 
,i have qpddcnty taken the place of all our former sor- 
rows. IIow*iuuch is man thus a creature of circum- 
'! stances, and how apt is his mind thus to be unncccs- 
: 1 sarily agitated! It is riglit, however, that he should 
; . know tnis ; and a few explanations of the effects of the 
j! weather on the animal system may not thus be without 
i| their use. 

!j There arc several circumstances which naturally 
j affect the atmosphere as respects its influence on or- 
j! ganised beings — such as its temperature, its ipoist or 
jj dry condition, its purity as respects admixture of other 

I I gases, and its. electric condition, llot air is always de- 
ji pressing and relaxing to the wjjole system; and as hot 
i and highly rarefied air contains in the same bulk a 
| smaller jjjoportfbn of oxygen ^or vital air than cold and 
| denser air, the lungs are thus deteotwely supplied with 
j one of their chief stimulants of nfe. Cold air, on the 

cqptrarj, is bracing and highly stimulating. Every one 
must have experienced the effects of these two extremes : 

! R 1C l* 1 the languor, and lassitude, and oppressed 
. ^ breathing of a sultry Buuiiner day ; the other in the cx- 
i hilaration caused by a dry frosty day in winter, and 
the increased muscular activity dhd the tuddy%dow of 
health which such weather causes. When the air is 
suddenly Tjtrefied, or when a changcfof its constitution 
is about to take place, a corresponding impression is 
felt in the animal system; this is experienced before 
great storms, hurricanes, or heavy falls of rain orssnow. 
Not only does man becoiife sensible of this, but even the* 
inferior animals, throughout all theicgrafles of existence, 
manifest by some outward indications their feelirtgs of 
the approaching change. The cattle leave theif pastures 
often with a loud bellowing, birds wheel abgut in the 
air, and eyen the leech, and other small animals, become 
unusually agitated. Air of an elevated temperature, 
and when loaded with moisture, lias always a r depress- 
ing effect on the spirits ; dry air, on the contrary, has 
a stimulating, and, under ordinary circumstances, an 


exhilarating effect. A certain degree of * moisture as 
absolutely necessary as a healthy condition of air; 
but extreme moisture or extreme dryness is preju- 
dicial. The wind called the sirocco, which prevails at 
certain seasons of the year over those countries on the 
borders of the Mediterranean, exercises a very peculiar 
effecf on the aniiiin.1 system. This wind comes from the 
arid deserts of Africa, and is extredfely hot and drj^ 

No sooner does it arrive on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, than it absorbs with avidity every pr.^ple of 
moisture up to its highest pitch of saturation; and 
while jmdergoing this change, its depressing and ener- 
vating effects are found to be most distressing. We 
experience something of the same kind in our east 
winds, whish prevail along the eastern shores of Bri- 
tain, especially in £he spring months of the year. Thin > 
cast wind blows over the continent of Europe, as well aB 
Jhe northern parts of Asia, and is* of low temperature, 
and deficient in moisture : as soon as it arrives on oftr 
island, it gradually absorbs both moisture and beat ; and 
hence that peculiar dry, cold, shrivelling effect which it 
produces both on the bodies of animals and on all grow- 
ing vegetables. This effect becomes more apparent when 
contrasted with a south or westerly wind. No sooner 
does the southerly wind gain the ascendancy — which 
wind blows over a long tract of ocean, and is conse- 
quently of elevated temperature, and supplied w4tli a • 
medium degree of moisture — than its mild and invigo- 
rating influence is felt both by the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. • 

The damp wind*, of South America have been well 
described by Sir Woodbine Parish. To the north of 
iiuenos Ayres is a very marshy district, while to the 
soutli-west lies the great chain of the* Andes, separated 
only by the dry plains of the Pampas; and ae^prding as 
the wind blows from one or other of these quarters, the 
effects are very remarkable, liy the time the north • 
wind reaches the city, it has become so overcharged 
tfiyi moisture, that everything becomes instantly damp, 
books and boots become mildewed, keys rust even in the 
pocket, and good tires are necessary to keep the apart- 
ments dry. The effects produced in the human body by j 
this humidity are*i general lassitude and relaxation, 
opening the pores of the skin, and inducing peat lia- 
bility to colds, sore throats, rheumatic affections, and ' 
all the consequences of cheeked perspiration. As a safe- 
guard against this state of things, the inhabitants wear 
woollen dotting, even though the weather be very hot; 
amt although Europeans would prefer wearing cool 
cotton clothing in such a climate, they soon learn that 
the native inhabitants are right in the plan which they 
pursue. This damp wind of La Plata seems to affect 
the temper and disposition of the inhabitants. The 
iwiifcbihty and ill-humour which it excites in some of 
them, amount *o little l^is than a temporary derange- ji 
n^nt qf their moral faculties. It is a common thing for ! j 
men among the better class to shut* themselves up in 
their houses during its continuance, and lay aside all 
business till it has passed; whilst among the lower j 
orders if is Always remarked that cases of quarrelling . 
and bloodshed are pinch more frequent during the north ; 
^viud tliau at any other time. In short, everything q* i 
deranged, and everybody luys the fault to one source : ; 

4 Senor es el viento nostc!* — 4 *Tis life north wind, sir!* ! 
Even murderers ar§ said to lay to it the bhun# of *their j 
foul deeds. No sooner, however, does the south wind, | 
blowing from the dry anA snowy summits of the Andes, j 
set irfc than health, and comfort, and peace are restored. • 

• Physicians attribute, and with reason, the prevalence | 
of many*discases to these different states of the atmo- j 
sphere. ,Thu<| moist airs give rise to bilious affections, j 
and in .some localities and seasons, to agues; dry sharp | 
airs, again, are inimical to all disorders of the eliest and 
lungs. An irritable state of the nervous system, and 
even tenmorary insanity, may also occur from extreme 
conditions of the surrounding atmosphere. The effect 
of deleterious substances in the air as influencing health, 
is wpll known ; hence one cause of the unhealthiness 
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ol' sraoke-enVelopcd cities, where the air becomes |jon- 
taminated with an excess of carbon, and with sulphu- 
reous and other gases. Crowded and ill- ventilated apart- 
ments are also thus inimical to health, from containing 
an excess tf carbonic acid and a corresponding defi- 
ciency of oxygen or vital air. We fcnow too little as 
yet of the effects of* electricity, either in excess or defi- 
tJenoy, on the Animal system, yet sufficient facts are 
apparent to convince us that health depends greatly 
on tl]^#4ectric condition of the air. A coming thun- 
der-storm has a marked effect on the sensations of 
man and the inferior animals; and rapid changes of 
the. electric condition, which always take place on 
sudden changes of temperature, or of states of mois- 
ture and dryness, have no doubt a great fjlcal to do 
vitli many diseases, especially thos6 (jailed epidemical 
— such as influenza, and some kinds of fevers. The ex- 
ecutant reports on* mortality now introduced into Eng- r 
lrtnd, as given by Dr Farr, and those given with such 
accuracy by Dr Stark of Edinburgh, sufficiently exhibit 
thd effects of climate on disease. The rate of mortality 
ranges almost with the range of the thermometer : our 
mild and temperate months exhibiting the least disease, 
while those either of extreme heat, or extreme cold, or 
of excess of moisture, invariably swell the lists of mor- 
tality. •- 

«• Certain temperaments are more liable to be affected 
by the weather than others, and invalids and all deli- 
cate persons are more ‘tremblingly alive’ to its changes 
» than the robust ai.d health}’. While one shivers w’itli 
the northern breeze, and can tell from liis sensations, 
the moment lie gets out of bed, from what quarter the 
wind blows, another, less alive to minute feelings, 
laughs ,gt all such, and, like the renowned Tam o’ 
Shanter, J,\iever minds the storm a whistle.’ But let none 
exult too much in their impenetrability, or despise the 
warnings or salutary precautions which are required 
as protection against the elements ; nor, on the other 
hand, let the afflicted despair, or yield their tl lougjitt 
too much to such depressions coming from without. 

It will perhaps be of some use to the sensitive to he 
aware of the real nature and cause of their afflictions. 
They have only to call to mind tliafc such are in many 
cases of a purely physical nature; that they are the lot 
of all flesh — the inferior animalsf and even iusensate 
plants, not being excepted; that the effects of the 
weather arc to he met by salutary precautions, and by 
a resolute and resigned mind; that, like many other 
evils, they soon pass away; and that in such’ cases espe- 
cially, ‘though sorrow may endure for a night, joy 
cometh in the morning.’ 

The permanent influence of particular climates on the 
national temperature and disposition is also a curious 
subject of inquiry. There seem to be grounds for vuj)- 
posieg that climate has stpie djfeet in tfcis way ; hence 
the superior excitability of the inhabitants of ftarjn 
climates as compered to those of cold : 

* The cold in dime are cold in blood : 

Afrlc w all the aun’e, and as her earth ^ 

Her human clay id kindled.* 1 r 

Even within the compass of Europe, marked difference^ 
oi national character are to be^observed, corresponding 
in a certain degree* to difference* of climate, though no 
doubt difference of race and natural teihperament are 
also to be taken into account. 'J’hus the inhabitants of 
the south are more irritable «md more sensitive than 
the cold and phlegmatic natives of the north j the 
liveliness of the Frenchman differs from the sedateness < 
of the German ; and the proverbial dulness of the Dutch 
differs as much from the energy am} vivacity of the 
Italian. 

The effects of change of climate in the cure and pre- 
vention of disease are well known to medical men ; and 
such changes, when judiciously made, are often nroduc- 
tive of the best effects. Thus k mild, soft, ana rather 
moist, air, i ft found favourable to all complaints of the 
chest, while a dry bracing air Acts like magic on the 


nervous and debilitated. Hence, toq, the beneficial 
effects of travel, when change of air is conjoined with 
regular exercise of the body, and the amusement and 
occupation ’of the mind. a 

f 

THE TRAPPERS OF T1IE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

A work called ‘ Adventures in Mexico and the Rocky 
Mountains,’ forms Wo parts-j-but very unequal parts — 
of the Home and Colonial* Library.* One describes a 
journey through Mexico, by a route that has hitherto 
been little jif at all traversed by Europeans ; .yet, owing 
to the sameness in the character of the people, and 
position of the country, it is but little different from the 
narratives of former travellers. Our author, however, 
shows that the obvious arrest of Bocial progress in 
Mexico is id a great degree owing to physical causes ; 
the fertile tabk-lands of the central region being cut 
off’ from easy traffic with the coast, and the entire popu- 
lation of 8 , 000,000 scattered over an area of 1 , 312,850 j 
square miles, being distributed in isolated departments, j 
distinct in interests, and insecure in interconuuuni- ! 
cation. The people, he tells us, rank decidedly low in 
the scale of humauity. They are treacherous, cunning, 
indolent, aiuLcowardly by nature, yet have that brutish 
indifference to deaLi which is altogether distinct even 
from mere animal courage. He never observed a single 
commendable trait in the character of the Mexican — 
that is, .of the male animal ; lor the women, singular as 
•it may under the circumstances, are, lor kindness 
of \ieart, and many sterling qualities, an ornament to 
their sex and tA any nation. 

The second, and by far the more valuable part, con- 
tains the passage of the llocky Mountains, and the route 
thence to New York. There is much in this portion of 
the work which will be new' to British readers, and pro- 
bably useful in correcting the pleasant delusions of such 
writers as Cooper. Take the following, scenic view to 
begin with: — ‘The view from this point \yas w’iid and 
dismal in the extreme. Looking back, the whole coun- 
try was covered with a thick carpet of snow-, but east- 
ward it w as seen in patches only here and there. Before 
me lay the main chain of the Rocky Mountains, i 'ike’s 
Peak lifting its snowy head far above the rest ; and to 
the south-east the Spanish Peaks (Cumbres Espanolas) 
towered like twin giants over the plains. Beneath the 
mountain on which I stood was a narrow valley, through 
which ran a streamlet bordered with dwarf oak and 
pine, aqd looking like a thread of silver as it wound 
through the plain. Rugged peaks and ridges, snow’- 
clad#and covered with pine, and deep gorges filled with 
broken rocks, everywhere met the eye. To the east- 
ward the mountains gradually smoothed away into 
detached spurs and broken ground, until theyjmet the 
vast prairies, whiph stretched far as the eye could 
reach, and hundreds of miles beyond — a sea of seeming 
barrenness, v$st and dismal. A hurricane of wind w?s 
blowing at the time, and clouds of dust swept along the 
sandy prairies, like the smoke of a million bonfires. 

( )n the mountain top it roared and raved through the 
pines, filling the air w ith snow and broken branches, 
and piling it in huge drifts against the trees. The per- 
fect solitude of thi& vast wilderness was almost appalling. 
From my position bn the summit of the dividing ridge 
I had a bird’s-eye view, as it were, over the rugged and 
chaotic masses of the stupendous chain of the Rocky 
Mountains, and the vast deserts wnich stretched away I 
from their eastern bases; white, on all sides of me, 
broken ridges, Und qli asms, "anil ravines, with masses of 
piled<*up rocks and uprooted trees, with clouds of drift- 
ing snow flying through the air, and the hurricane’s 
roar battlipg through the forest at my feet, added to 
the wildness of the scene, which was unrelieved by the 
slightest vestige of animal or human life. Not a sound 
either of oird or beast was heard; indeed the hoarse 

* Ity George F. UuxUra, Km*. Murrey. 
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| and stunning rattle of the wind would have drowned 
| them, so loud it roared and raved through the trees.’ 

, , Even the lowlands in such a region are not without 
! their terrors. ‘The black threatening clouds seemed 
; gradually to descend until they kissed the earth, and 
; already the distant mountains were hidden to their very 
! bases. A hollow murmuring swept through the bot- 
9 tom, but as yet not a branch was stirred by wind ; and 
" , the huge cottony-woods, with their leafless limbs, Ipomed 
: like a line of ghosts through the heavy gloom. Know- 
ing but too well what was coming, I turned my animals 
towards the timber, which was about two miles distant. 
With pointed ears? and actually trembling with fright, 
they wore as eager us myself to reach the shelter ; but 
before we had proceeded a third of the distance, with a 
deafening roar the tempest broke upon us. The clftuds 
opened and drove right in our faces a storm # of freezing 
sleet, which froze upon us as it fell. The first squall 
of wind carried away my cap, and the enormous hail- 
! stones, beating on my unprotected head and face, al- 
I most stunned me. In an instant my hunting-shirt was 

I soaked, and as instantly frozen hard ; and my horse 
j was a mass of icicles. J umping oflT my mule — for to ride 
j was impossible — I tore oil the saddle-blanket and 
i covered my head. The animals, blinded with the sleet, 

and their eyes actually coated with icc, turned their 
sterns to the storm, and, blown befoft it, made for the 
open prairie. All my exertions to drive them to the 
shelter of the timber were useless. It was impossible 
to face the hurricane, which now brought with it clouds 
of driving snow ; and perfect darkness soon hset in. 
! Still the animals kept on, and I determined not to leave 
i them, following, or rather being blown* after them. 

My blanket, frozen stifT liki^a board, required all the 
j strength of my numbed fingers to prevent it being blown 
i away ; and although it was no protection against the 
intense cold, I knew it would in some degree shelter me 
I* at night from the snow. In half an hour, the ground 
; was covered on the bare prairie to the depth of two 
jj feet, anA thnyigii this I floundered for a long time be- 
I fore the animals stopped. • 

jj ‘The way the wind roared over the prairie that night 

I I — liow the snow drove before it, covering me and the 
!, poor animals partly — and how I lay there, feeling the 
1 1 very blood freezing in my veins, and m 3 ' bones petrify - 
j ing with the icy blasts which seemed to penetrate them 
! — how for hours I remained with my head on my knees, 

1 and the mow pressing it down like a weight of lead, 
j expecting ever}' instant to drop into a sleep from which 1 

1 I knew it w as impossible I should ever awake —however}' 

\ I now and then the mules would groan aloud and full 
down upon the snow, and then again struggle on thtir 
legs — how all night long the piecing howl of wolves 
, was borne upon the wind, which never for an instant 
abated its violence during the night — 1 would not at- 
tempt to describe. 1 have paSsed many n ights alone 
in the wilderness, and in a solitary camp have listened 
to the roatings of fhe wind and the howlinggof wolves, 
andTelt the rain or snow beating upon me, with perfect 
unconcern ; but this night threw' all my former expe- 
riences into the shade, and is marked with the blackest 
of stones iu the memoranda of my journey ings.’ 

But we must now come to the must intcrestingspor- 
tion of the work — a description of the Wrappers of the 
Rocky Mountains, who, according to odr author, appear 
to approximifte more to the primitive savage than per- 
haps any other class of civilised man. Their lives are 
•spent in the remote wilds of the mountains, and tkeir 
habits and character exhibit a mixture of simplicity 
, and ferocity, impressed upon them, one wdhld think, by 
the strange phenomena of nature in the midst of wliifcli 
. they live. Food and clothing are their only wanfe, and 
the pursuit of these is the great source of theig perils 
. and hardships. With their rifle habitually in their 
baud, they are constantly on the watcli against danger, 
or Engaged in the supply of provisions. * 

‘ Keen observers of nature, they rival the beasts of 
prey in discovering the haunts and habits of game, and 

• t 


in tfteir skill and cunning in capturing it. Constancy 
exposed to perils of all kinds, they become callous to 
any feeling of danger, and destroy human as well as 
animal life with as little scruple, and as frcjfily, sis they 
expose their own. Of laws human or Divine, they nei- 
ther know nor cafe to know. Their wish is their law, 
and to attain it, they do not scruple as to ways and 
means. Firm friends and bitter enemies, with them it ft 
“ a word and a blow,” and the blow often first. They may 
have good qualities, but they are those of the dmmal*; 
and people fond of giving hard nam^p call them revenge- 
ful, bloodthirsty, drunkards (when the wherewithal is 
to be had), gamblers, regardless of the laws of meum fcnd 
tuurn — in fact, “ white Indians.” However, there are 
exceptions, f and I Jiave met honest mountain - men, ^ 
Their animal qualities, however, are undeniable. Strong, I 
active, hardy as bears, daring, expert in the use of thgjr 
weapons, they are just what uncivilised white man 
might be supposed to be in a brute state, depending 
upon his instinct for the support of life. Not a liole«or 
corner in the vast wilderness of the “far west” but 
has been ransacked by these hardy men. From the 
Mississippi to the mouth of the Colorado of the west, 
from the frozen regions of the north to the Gila in 
Mexico, the beaver -hunter has set his traps in every 
creek ifnd stream. All this vast country, but fo^the , 
daring enterprise of these men, would be even now a 
terra incognita to geographers, as indeed a great portion 
still is ; but there is not an acre th^t has not been 
passed and repassed by the trappers in their perilous 
"excursions. The mountains and streams still retain 
the names assigned to them by the rude hunters ; and 
these alone are the hardy pioneers who* have paved the 
way for the settlement of the western country.’ * • 

Trappers are of two kinds — the hired and ffie Free : 
the former being merely hired for the hunt by the fur 
companies, while the latter is supplied with animals 
and traps by the company, and receives a certain price 
foi'lgs furs and peltries. 

There is likewise a third trapper ‘on his own hook,’ 
more independent than either. He lias animals and 
traps of his own, chooses his own hunting-grounds, and 
selects his owji nm*ket. From this class, which is 
small in number, the^novelists may be supposed to 
select their romantic trappers, who amuse their leisure 
with sentiment and philosophy. 

The equipmeift of the trapper is as follows: — ‘On 
starting for a hunt, lie fits himself out with the neces- 
sary equipment. either from the Indian trading- forts, 
or from some of the petty traders — courcurs ties bois 
— who frequent the western country. This equipment 
consists usually of two or three horses or mules — 
one for saddle, the others for packs — and six traps, 
whiahlire carried in a bag of leather called a trap-satji. 
Ammunition, a few pounds o^obacco, dressed deer- 
skins for jnoccnsius, &c. are carried in a wallet of dressed 
buffalo-skin, called a “ posBible-sack.” His “ possibles” 
and “ trap-sack ” are generally carried on the saddle- 
mule whei^ hunting, the others being packed with the 
l’urs. 'J^ie costume of the trapper is a hunting-shirt of 
(i reused buckskin, on Amcnted with long fringes ; panta- 
lets of the same material, and decorated with porcu- il 
pine-quills and long fringes down the outside of the leg. 

A flexible felt-lmt and nufecasins clothe liis extremities. 
Over his right shoulder and under his left arA hang 
his powder-horn and bullet-pouch, in which lie carries 
his balls, flint and steel, anif odds and ends of all kindB. 
Round 4lie waist is a belt, in which is stuck a large 
biftcher’s-knife in a sheath of buffalo-hide, made fast to 
the belt by* a chain or guard of steel ; which also sup- 
ports a little buckskin case containing a whetstone. A 
tomahawk is also often added, and of course a long 
heavy rifle is part and parcel of his equipment. I had 
nearly forgotten the pipe-holder, which hangs round 
his neck, ^id»is generally r+gnye d' amour, and a triumph 
of squaw workmanship, in shape of a heart, garnished 
with beads and porcupine-quills.* * 

Thus, furnished with everything that is necessary, 
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and having chosen the locality of his trapffng 
ground, he sets out on his expedition to the moun- 
tains* sometimes alone, sometimes with Beveral more 
in company, as soon as the breaking up of the ice 
permits. ‘Arrived on his hunting-grounds, he follows 
the creeks and streams, keeping a 4harp look-out for 
*1 sign.” If he sees a prostrate cotton -wood troe, he 
Examines it, to discover if it be the work of beaver — 
whether “ thrown ” for the purpose of food, or to 
dam fRS stream. The track of the beaver on the mud 
or sand under the *bank is also examined; and if the 
“ sign ” be fresh, he sets his trap in the run *of the 
auifhal, hiding it under water, and attaching it by a 
stout chain to a picket driven in the bank, or to a bush 
jr tree. A “ float-stick ” is made fast to the trap by a 
cord a few feet long, which, if the animal carry away 
ttw trap, floats on the water, and points out its position. 
The trap is baited ‘with the “ medicine,” an oily sub- 
stance obtained from the beaver. A stick is dipped 
into this, and planted over the trap ; and the beaver, 
attracted by the smell, and wishing a close inspection, 
very foolishly puts his leg into the trap, and is a “ gone 
beaver.” 

‘ When a lodge is discovered, the trap is set at the 
edge of the dam, at the point where the animal passes 
fron^ deep to shoal water, and always under* water. 
Early in the morning, the hunter mounts his mule and 
examines the traps. The captured animals are skinned, 
and the tails, wlych are a great dainty, carefully packed 
into camp. The skin is then stretched over a hoop or ( 
framework of osier-twigs, and is allowed to dry, the 
flesh and fatty substance being carefully scraped 
(grained). When dry, it is folded into a square sheet, 
the fu'r turned inwards, and the bundle, containing 
about tdli to twenty skins, tightly pressed and cordeJ, 
an$ is ready for transportation. 

‘During the hunt, regardless of Indian vicinity, the 
fearless trapper wanders far and near in search of 
“ sign.” His nerves must ever be in a state of teuridn, 
and his mind ever present at his call. His eagle eye 
sweeps round the country, and in an instant detects 
any foreign appearance. A turned leaf, a blade of grass 
pressed down, the uneasiness of the wild animals, the 
flight of birds, are all paragraphs to him written in 
nature’s legible hand and plainest language. All the 
wits of the subtle savage are called into play to gain an 
advantage over the wily woodsman ; bift with the natu- 
ral instinct of primitive man. the white hunter lms tin; 
advantages of a civilised mind ; and thus provided, sel- 
dom fails to outwit, under equal advantages, the cun- 
ning savage. 1 

Yet sometimes the precautions of the white hunter 
are vain. The Indian, observing where he has set his 


twenty and thirty shillings a pint-cup, which is the 
usual measure $ tobacco fetches ten and fifteen shillings 
a plug ; alqoliol, from twenty to fifty shillings a pint*; 
gunpowder, sixteen BhillingB a pint-cup ; and all qtlier 
articles at proportfonably exorbitant prices. 

‘ The “ beaver” is purchased at from two to eight 
dollars per pound ; the Hudson's* Bay Company alone 
buying it by the pluie, or “ plew ” — that is, the whole 
skin ; giving a certain pricq for skins, whether of old 
beaver or “ kittens.” • 

‘ The rendezvous is one continued scene of drunken- 
ness, gambling, and brawling and fighting, as long as 
the money and credit of the trappers last. Beated, In- 
dian fashion, round the fires, with a blanket spread be- 
fore them, groups ar£ seen with their “decks” of cards, 
pla^ng at “ euker,” “ poker,” and “ seven-up,” the 
rggulur mquntain-games. The stakes are “beaver,” 
which here is current coin ; and when the fur is gone, 
their horses, fnulcs, rifles, and shirts, hunting* packs, 
and breeches , are staked. Daring gamblers make the 
rounds of the camp, challenging each other to play for 
the trapper’s highest stake — his horse, his squaw (if lie 
have one), and, as once happened, his scalp! There 
go “ lios and beaver ! ” is the mountain expression 
when any great lots is sustained ; and sooner or later, 
“ lios and Weaver” invariably find tlieir way into the 
insatiable pockets of the traders. A trapper often 
squanders the produce of Ins hunt, amounting to hun- 
dreds of dollars, in a couple of hours ; and, supplied on 
credit with another equipment, leaves the rendezvous 
for anmhcr expedition, which has the same result time 
after time; a! though one tolerably successful hunt 
would enable fnm to return to the settlements and civi- 
lised life, with an ample sytm to purchase and stock a 
farm, and enjoy himself in clsc and comfort the remain- 
der of his days. 

‘ An old trapper, a French Canadian, assured me that 
he had received fifteen thousand dollars for beaver 
during a sojourn of twenty years in. the mountains. 
Every year lie resolved in his mind to return toV )aimda, 
ami, with this object, always converted his fur into 
cash; but a fortnight at the “ rendezvous ” always 
cleaned him out, and, at the end of twenty years, lie 
had not even credit sufficient to buj' a pound of pow- 
der. 

These annual gatherings are often the scene of 
bloody duels, for over their cups and cards no men are 
more quarrelsome than your mountaineers. Rifles, at 
twenty paces, settle all differences ; and, as may be ima- 
gined,* the fall of one or other of the combatants is cer- 
tain, or, as sometimes happens, both fall ta the word 
“flVc ” 1 

We have already gi^n some specimens of our author’s 


tr^ps, creeps towards them in such a way as to'lfiive ! skill in painting from nature; but the* following Beene, 


of the fur companies await them, with such assortment 
of goods as their hardy customers may require, includ- 
ing generally a fair supply of alcohol* The trappers 
drop in singly and in small hands, bringing their packs 
of beaver to this mountain market, not unfrequently to 
the value of a thousand dollars each, the produce of 
one hunt The dissipation <of the render veus, how- 
ever, boos turns the trapper’s pocket inside out. The 
gootts brought by the traders, ^although of the most in- 
ferior quality, are sold at enormous prices i-^Uoffee, 


hanging over the gorge, aqd presently a light air spring- 
ing up from the east, a muss of flame shot up into the 
sky an£ rolled fiercely up the stream, the belt of dry 
brush on its banks catching fire and burning like tinder. 
The mountain was already invaded by the devouring 
element, and two wings of flame spread opt from the 
main stream, which, roaring along the bottom with the 
speed of a race-horse, licked the mountain side, extending 
its long ling. as it advanced. The dry pines and cedars 
hissed and cracked as the flame, reaching them, ran up 

__ 1 


spnset 

in the ear of the victim when the point in his heart, the mountarn to the springs ; and being very tired, after 
and the exulting Bavagc has a white rcalj^ to carry 1 taking a refreshing draught of the cold water, I lay 
home for the adornment of his lodge. But the balance 1 down on the rock by the side of the water and fell fast 
of spoil of this kind, it must be sail, is greatly in favour j asleep. When I awoke the Bun had already set ; but 
•of the trappers, whose camp-fires, at the end of 0e ; although darkness was fast gathering over the mountain,' 
hunt, exhibit tv^jlve black scalps for every one their : I was # aurprlfced t to she a bright light flickering against 
comrades have lost. * « j its sides. ( A glance assured me that the mountain was 

‘ At a certain time, when the hunt is over, or they on fire, and starting up, I saw at once the tymger of my 
have loaded their pack-animals, the trappers proceed to position The bottom had been fired about a mile below 
the “rendezvous,” the locality of which has been pre- the springs, and but a short distance from where I had 
viously agreed upon ; and here the traders and agents i seciffed my animals. A dense cloud of smoke was ’ 
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1 1 their trunks, and # spread amongst the limbs, whilst the 
long waving grass underneath was a sea of fire. From 
I the rapidity with which the fire advanced, I feared that 
it would already have reached my animals, and hurried 
at on?e to the spot as fast as I could rgn. The prairie 
itself was as yet untouched, but the surrounding ridges 
were clothed in fire, and the mules, with stretched ropes, 
, were trembling with fear. Throwing the saddle on m3? 
horse, and the pack on tl^ steadies? mule, I qiyckly 
mounted, leaving on the ground a pile of meat, which I 
had not time to carry with me. The fire had already 
gained the prairie, and its long dry grass was soon 
sheet 0/ flame; but, worse than all, the gup through 
which I had to retre:i A was burning. Setting spurs into 
Banchito’s sides, 1 dashed him at till burning brush, and 
though his mane and tail were singed in the attenlpt, 
j he gallantly charged through it, Looking bjjck, I saw 
j the mules huddled together on the other side, and evi- 
dently fearing to pass the blazing barrier. As, how- 
i ever, to stop would have been fatal, I dashed on, but 
1 before 1 had proceeded twenty yards, my old hunting 
mule, singed and smoking, was at my side, and the 
j others close behind her. 

* O11 all sides I was surrounded by fire. The whole 
1 scenery was illuminated, the peaks and distant ridges 
1 being as plainly visible as at noonday. The bottom was 
a roaring mass of Hume, but on tlitf other side, the 
j prairie being more bare of cedar-bushes, the tire was 
, less fierce, and presented the only way of escape. To 
reach it, however, the creek had to be crossed, and the 
hushes 011 the banks were burning fiercely, which ren- 
; tiered it no easy matter; mortoyer, the edges u ere 
tv,;itcvl above the water with thick ice, winch rendered 
it j Ull more iWficull. I snerqpded in pushing Bancliito 
into the stream, but m attempting to climb the opposite 
I bank, a blaze of lire was pulled into his face, which 
caused him to rear on end, and his hind loot il\ ing away 
1 from him at the same moment on the ice, he Veil back- 
wards into the* middle of the stream, and rolled over me 
| m the deepest water. Banehito rose on his legs, and 
I fctood trembling with affright in the middled Hie stream, 
whilst 1 dived and groped lor my ritle, v.ln*!i had 
slipped from my hands, and of course sunk to the but- 
i tom. Afro* u search of some ininuUs 1 found it, and 
■’ again mounting, made another attempt to cro-s a little 
farther down, 111 which I succeeded, and lollowed by the 
mules, dallied through the lire, and got safely through 
the line of blazing brush/ 

I ^ Upwards of 100,000 buffalo robes find tlieir way into 
i the United States and Canada every year; and besides 
i those killed by the Indians, innumerable carcases left 
to rot untouched on the trail, attest the w r an ton brutfi- 
! lity «f the crowds of emigrants to # Califoruia, Columbia, 
t and elsewhere. Still the numbers of these animals are 
countless j^nd it’ will probably be many years before 
1 the reckless whites accomplish the feat of stripping the 
boundless prairies of their ornament and pride, mid de- 
priving the traveller of a meal. We have* now onlv 
, room for the following masterly description of the death 
1 rtf a buffalo, which will serve as an appropriate tailpiece 
1 to a more iaithtul portrait of the trapper of the lioeky 
Mountains than lias probably ever before been draw'll. 

I ‘No animal requires so much killing a# a buffalo. 

Unless shot through the lungs or spine, it invariably 
: escapes ; and„cven when thus mortally wouuded, or even 
1 struck through the very heart,* it will frequently run 
a considerable distance before falling to the ground, 

' particularly if it sees the hunter after the wound is 
given. If, however, lie kc?ps # himself concealed after 
; firing, the animal will remain still, if it doAs not imme- 
diately fall. It is a most painful sight to witness tfie 
■ dying struggles of the huge beast. The buffalo invari- 
ably evinces the greatest repugnance to lie down when 
mortally wqpnded, apparently conscious that, when 
onq@ touching mother earth, there is no hone left 
A 101, A buH, shot through the heart or lungX with 
wood streaming from his mouth, and protruding tongue, 
111s eyes rolling, bloodshot) and glazed with death, braces 
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himstlf on his legs, swaying from side to siefe, stamps 
impatiently at his growing weakness, or lifts his rugged 
and matted head and helplessly bellows out hispon- 
scious impotence. To the last, however, he endeavours 
to stand upright, and plants his limbs farthe^part, but 
to no purpose. A# the body rolls like a ship at sea, his 
head slowly turns from side to side, lboking about, as it, 
were, for the unseen and treacherous enemy who has* 
brought him, the lord of the plains, to such a pass. 
Gouts of purple blood spurt from his mouth aufrnos- 
trils, and gradually the failing limbs refuse longer to 
support*the ponderous carcase ; more heavily roils the 
body from side to side, until suddenly, for a brief instant, 
it becomes rigid and still ; a convulsive tremor seizes it, 
and with a*Iow, sojibing gasp, the huge animal falls 
over on his side, the limbs extended stark and stiff, and* 
the mountain of flesh without life or motion.’ 

GLEANINGS IN BIBLIOGKAPIIY. 

Researches into the origin of the names applied to 
the various forms of written or printed documents have 
often engaged the attention of the curious — they have 
afforded matter for ingenious speculation to the anti- 
quary, and given to the zealous bibliopole frequent 
opportunities 

* I mm fully to pore upon a book 

To Beck the light of truth.* 

The Hebrew word sepher throughout tfie Scriptures is 
generally translated book; it might, however, with equal 
truth, he rendered writing, deed, tract, or pamphlet. 

In the Septuagint the translation is bifalos, and in the 
Vulgate 1 1 he! las. Ur Clarke quotes from an old version 
of the Bible, supposed to be earlier than Wicldi flu’s — 

* Who ever sclial leeve his wiif, geve he to her a lybel ; 
that is, a lytil hook of forsakyngc/ The libelli — little 
hooks — are said to have first appeared about the com- 
mchqpmcnt of the Christian era; and the term libellus 
was applied to many religious and legal documcuts — 
libellus poeniteutialib — libellus fanmsus. 

When tracts first came into existence, they were 
mostly coiilinej. to religious subjects : their name is I 
th rived from the Latin^ractofMA, something drawn out, j 
a a summary or treatise. 4 If,’ as llazlitt says, 4 books, j i 
like v ings, carry us o’er the world,’ it must be confessed 
that the lightest ^jooks are often the heaviest wings : it 
would be difficult, indeed, to fly with the tracts that the 
schoolmen threw off as matters of recreation. ‘Some 
books,’ it has been remarked, * like the city of London, I 1 
fare the better for being burnt/ 

Antiquaries are in doubt as to the origin of the word \ 
pamphlet: various Greek derivations have been pro- ' 
pose#,* suggested probably by the syllable pan; iu < 
ancient, times, Uiwevcr, pape^was sometimes spflt I 
pantpicr. , 'l’lie earliest known mention of the word i ! 
occurs in 4 Bhilobiblon,* a work of the Fourteenth cen- 
tury, in which the learned and reverend author says he 
reveres bodes rather than pounds sterling — ‘ libros non 1 
libras ’ — taia 4 panfietos’ rather than ‘ palfridis* In the ;j 
reign of Henry V 1. tl£ term w*as pamfietc ; and plaunflet ; 
at 0 hc end of the fifteenth century. According to I >r • 
.Johnson, the derivation is from the French — par tin filet , 1 
held by a thread ; but lAiotlier authority, Ur l’flgge, ! 
suggests palme feuilletj* leal’ to be held in the liaM In j 
t he period of the civil wars. England was overrun with . 
pamphlets ; so fast did they multiply in the heat of 
party spirit, that the parliament passed a denunciation : 
against ‘pamphlet, treatise, ballad, libel, or sheet or i 
sheets of news/ The rulers, perhaps, looking round 
011 the ^popular literature of the day, anticipated the 
thought of a modern writer — 

1 Hugo reams of folly, shreds of wit, 

Couiposo tlio miuyled mass of it ;* 

• • 1 

and so, as prudent statesmen, applied a cheek £0 over- 
production. Tracts and pamphlets, nevertheless, have 
done, and are still doing, good service, by carrying 
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knowledge into quarters where larger works selddn or 
never penetrate; and we may say with an author of 
the past century, ‘ there’s scarcely any degree of people 
but may think themselves interested enough to be con- 
cerned wifli what is published in pamphlets.* 

Francis I., although called the patrftn of letters, issued 
pn edict for the closing of all shops for thb sale of books, 
jupder penalty of death. This severity was afterwards 
"mitigated, yet booksellers were forbidden to sell any 
book*feut those in their catalogues, one of which was 
exclusively of works approved by the church. On no 
account whatever ^ere they allowed to introduce books 
from countries out of the Roman pale. Penalty of death 
was also decreed against those who should sell or dis- 
j tribute books, or publish engravings anil woodcuts, 

I , however small, without special permission from the 
| ; royal authority. 

| ^According to sbme writers, Louis XT. of France sent 
| Nicolas Jenson, director of the mint at Tours, about 
thp year 1462, ‘ to inform himself secretly of the cutting 
j of punches and characters, by means of which the 
' rarest manuscripts might be multiplied by printing ; 

I and to bring away the invention subtilly.* Jenson, 

; however, from some cause, did not return to France : 
j he established himself* at Venice in J4G9, where he 
j, printed the ‘Epitres de Ciceron.’ and one hundred and 
’JT fift/ other works, during the next ten years. lie ap- 
plied his talent as a graver of coins with equal success 
and f kill to the art of typography ; and to him are we 
indebted for tlu? introduction of the Roman character , 
in printing. In 1563, an ordonnancc was issued by "j 
Charles IX., by which printers were enjoined not to 
print any books to w hatever, ‘under penalty of hanging 
or. strangling.’ Such means for the suppression of 
knowledge, whatever their success at the time, remind 
us of the attempt to stay the stream of the Danube by 
daTnming up its source. Mon ar cl is would have done 
better to leave printing to w r ork its own cure ; for, ac- 
cording to Sismondi, ‘ there is as great a mortality 
among books as among men.’ Sir Thomas Over bury 
tells us — 

1 Books Jixo a part of man's prerogative ; 

In formal ink they thoughts anli voices hoM, 

That wo to them our solitmle jnuy jiive, 

Ami make time present ti avoJ ed that of ohl. 

Our life, fame pieceth longer at tlic cn«l. 

And hooks it farther backward do g xlend.' 

The name of the Elzevirs, the famous printers of the 
Sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, first occurs in an 
edition of ‘ Eutropi us,’ printed at Leyden in 1592: it 
ia seldom or never met with in w'orks printed after 
1680. Their Bible has sold for 110 florins, Seneca for 
L.17, Virgil L.15, Horace L.8. Their masterpiece is 
an ‘Imitation of Jesus Christ,’ a small duodecimal of 
25? pages, published ii**G79« it has sild for 

The Sultan Bajazet II. issued a decree in 1483 for- 
bidding the us# of printed books by the Turks, under 
penalty of death. This decree was afterwards confirmed 
by his son Selim I. in 1515, and implicitly iibeyed by 
the Mohammedans, with equal ignoraucb and 1 fanati- 
cism, until the eighteenth centur\ when, in the reign 
• of Achmet III., Scid-Elicndi, who had accompanied igs 
father, the ambassador, to the court of Louis XV. in 
17^0^ was so lifuch struck "with thp advantages of 
printing that he determined his^owm country should 
participate in them. For the attainment of this object 
lie employed the services of A Hungarian renegade, who 
was subsequently surnatned Basmadjy — ‘ the printer.’ 
A memorial was drawn up, by moans of which the 
grand vizier, Ibrahim Pacha, an enlightened protector 
of literature, obtained a favourable cdichfrom- the*sultan. 
But fearful of wounding the religious scruples of Ids 
subjects, and of alarming the numerous class of copyists, 
Achmet forbade the printing of the Koran, the oral 
laws of the Prophet, the conynenturies on JhtvBe works, 
and bookg on jurisprudence — leaving to the industry of 
the«printers philosophical, medical, astronomical, geo- 
graphical, historical, and other scientific works. The 


renegade was placed at the head of tfce new establish- 
ment, but the national character was against him ; and 
notwithstanding his activity, at the time of his death, 
which happened in 1746, he had not been able to f iirint 
more than sixte^i works. The first was a Turkisn and 
Arabic dictionary, 2 vols. folio, of w hich the impression 
was completed in 1729; the price w*as fixed at thirty- 
five piastres, by order of the sultan. In the following 
year a Turkish grammar appeared, a copy of which, 
with each leaf of a different colour, is still in existence. 

Two years of constant labour were required for a 
cepyist to transcribo the Bible carefully upon vellum. 
‘ What time and trouble,* says Voltaire, * must have 
been taken to copy correctly in Greek and Latin the 
works of Origen, of'Clement of Alexandria, and of all 
the* other writers called Fathers!* St Jerome says in 
Qiie of hiSfSatirical letters against Rufinus, that he had 
ruined himself with buying Origen’s works after having 
written with fco much heat and bitterness against that 
author. * Yes,’ answered Rufinus, * I have read Origen : 
if it he a crime, I acknowledge my guilt, and that 1 
exhausted the whole of my wealth in purchasing his 
w orks at Alexandria ! * The writer just quoted observes, 
that * it is with books as with men, the small number 
play a great part, the rest arc confounded in the crow'd. 
Reflect,’ he ‘adds. ‘ that the whole known universe is 
governed by boolcs except savage nations. Who arc the 
leaders of mankind in well-governed countries ? Those 
who know how to read and w*rite. You do not under- 
stand Hippocrates, or Boerhaave, or Sydenham ; but 
you put yourself into the hands of those who have read 
them.’ 

We have often looker! into the substratum of history 
for incidental facts that nyglit lead us to judge of tho 
state of popular feeling ivfi a city or town when the 
printing-press was first 6c*t to work. Did the inhabi- 
tants go about their ordinary avocations with the plod- 
ding unconcern induced by long habit? or did they meet 
by twos and threes to talk in half-doubting tones of the 
new mystery, savouring strongly of the » supernatural, 
that was to make books faster than twenty copyists 
could write them? AVerc no curious and wondering 
crowds collected in front of the quaiutly-gablcd house, 
heretofore not more remarked than the surrounding 
edifices, in which the printer was shut up w'itli his — so 
said the copyists —unholy mechanism ? Was there no 
standing on tiptoe to peep in at the windows ? Did no 
adventurous urchin climb by the projecting carvings 
to steal a glance through some w'eather- broken chink ? 
Were* there not women among the onlookers, who, as 
portentous whispers w*ent round, half-wished the babe 
iu "their arms might be clerkly inclined, and read the 
unwritten volumes so*soon to see the light? Did not 
those about to set out on a journey put off their depar- 
ture for a day, that they might first see a specimen of 
the wondrous crafty and carry the news with them ? 
Did not wayfarers, arriving with dpsty hose, unsling 
their knapaxeks, and seating themselves on the opposite 
side of the narrow street, wait to see the upshot of an 
event that filled the town with wonder? Surely the 
magistrates and tho brethren of the guilds, in furred 
ami robed gowns, were sitting in their carved and pa- 
nelled couifeil-fyill Yor the first sheet to he brought to 
them, thye in grave debate to determine the question 
of doubtful agency? We can hardly belipve that the 
enemies of progress succeeded in repressing all mani- 
festation of curiosity ; society had just then reached 
another of its culminating jpoints. Luther, with un- 
ceremonious hand, was opening ways for the admission 
of light wheYe, for ages, all had been darkness ; the 
hufnan mind had found a new want, and ‘ books, the 
mind Incarnate, the immortality of the life that is/ 
were destined to supply it. 

In the absence of precise information on These points, 
we may turn to a more recent portion ofliistory, whiph 
future antiquaries will look back to with as much 
gratification as those of the present day feel in deci- 
phering the hieroglyphics upon the bricks of Nineveh. 
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Printing was firsUintroduccd into the South Sea Islands 
in June 1817, .when the -first native printed books were 
published at Cimen, in the district of Afareajtu. The 
king, .J’omare, liad taken the greatest interest in the 
proceedings of the missionaries, and requested that he 
might be sent for whenever they were ready to go to 
work. Tile composing-stick was placed in hiB hand, 
t and, with some assistance, the monarch composed the 
| first page of the spelling-boiok, an alpnabet in capitals, 
| and small letters. 1 lie visited 1 us almost daily/ writes 
Mr Ellis, ‘ until the 30tli, when, having received inti- 
mation that the first sheet was ready for the press, he 
came, attended by only two of his favourite chiefs. 
They were, however, followed by a # numerous train of 
his attendants, &c. who had by some means heard that 
the work was about to commence. Crowds of the 
natives were already collected around the->door, but, 
they made way for him ; and after he and his two com- 
panions had been admitted, the door wafi closed, and 
' the small window next the sea darkened, as lie did not 
wish to be overlooked by the people outside. The king 
examined, with great minuteness and pleasure, the form 
as it lay on the press, and prepared to try to take off’ 
the first sheet ever printed in his dominions. Having 
been told how- it was to be done, he jocosely charged his 
companions not to look very particularly at him, and 
not to laugh if he should npt do it fight. I put the 
printer’s ink -ball into his hand, and directed him 
to strike it two or three times upon the face of the 
letters; this he did, and then placing a sheet of clean 
paper npoi^tlie parchment, it was covered down, turned 
under the press, and the king was directed to pull the 
handle, lie did so, and when the paper was removed 
from beneath the press, and *he covering lifted up, the 
chiefs and assistants rushed towards it to see what 
effect the king’s pressure had produced. When they 
beheld the letters black, and large, and well-defined, 
there was one simultaneous expression of wonder and 
delight. ■ >• 

4 The king took up the sheet, and having looked first 
at the paper, and then at the types, witlcattentive ad- 
miration, handed it to one of his chiefs, and expressed a 
wish to take another, lie printed two more; and while 
he w as so engaged, the first sheet was shown to the 
crowd without, who, when they saw it, raised a general 
shout of astonishment and joy. When the king had 
printed three or four sheets, he examined the press in 
I all its parts with great eare, and remained attentively 
I watching and admiring the facility with which, by its 
mechanism, so many pages were printed at one time, 
until it was near sunset, when lie left us, taking with 
him the sheets he liad printed to his encampment oil 
the opposite side of the bay.’ 

An edition of 2Gt>() copies of tins spelling-book, and 
another of 2300 of a cntecliism,juid collection of texts, 
were rapidly printed and circulated finning the natives, 
several of whom had been instructed so far as to be able 
I to perform the more laborious part of the hresswork. 
By the middle of 1818, 3000 copies of the Gospel of St 
Luke were printed, entitled, * Te Evalielia na Luka, 
ifitihiaei parau Tahiti •/ literally, ‘ The Gospel of Luke, 
taken out to be the language of Tahiti;’ with the im- 
print, ‘ Nenhcihia i te nenci raa parau, a ib mau’Mi- 
sionari/ 1818. * Tressed at the (paper ,or book) presscr 
of the Missionaries.* 

The sensation created in the vicinity of the printing 
Establishment spread over the wholtf island ; chiefs and 
people crowded the office daily. ‘ The press soon be- 
came a matter of universal conversation ; find the faci- 
lity with which books could be multiplied filled the 
minds of the people in general with w onderful dplight. 
Multitudes arrived from every district of Eirnea, and 
even from other islands, to procure books, and 1 to see 
' this aatonishing machine. The excitement manifested 
frequently resembled that with which the people of 
England would hasten to witness, for the first time, the 
ascent of a balloon, or the movement of a steam -carriage. 
§o great was the influx of strangers, that for several 
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weckl before the first portion of the Scriptures was 
finished, the district of Afureaitu resembled a public 
fair.’ v 

Canoes came from distant islands, bringinjEVCoeoa-nut 
oil in exchange for books : on one occasion, a party who J 
arrived late in the evening slept on the ground all night, 
rather 1 than miss the chance of the first supply in the 
morning. But the books, to be really useful, required ' 
binding; and leather being scarce on the island, the 
supply was economised to the utmost. A copyualf- 
bound in red morocco was sent to the king ; the boards 
were forined of native cloth, made of the bark of a 
tree beaten together : these were, in numerous instances, 
covered witlj pieces of old newspapers, dyed purple 
witli the juice of a species of mountain plantain. The * 
natives learned to bind, some in thin wood ; and all the 
animals were hunted to procure skin$ ; dogs and cat*^ 
cVery creature that had hitherto lived unmolested, wai 
killed, and the novel Bight of skins hung out to dry at 
the door of the huts was seen throughout the island. 
Such was the desire to possess books, that, the narrator 
pursues, 4 1 have frequently seen thirty or forty canoes, \ 
from distant parts of Eirnea, or from some other island, | 
lying along the beach ; in each of which five or six I 
persons had arrived, whose only errand was to procure 
copies ot 1 the Scriptures. Tor these many waited five ! 
or six weeks, while they were printing. Sometimes I 
have seen a canoe arrive with six or ten persons for 
books ; who, when they have landed, have brought a 
targe bundle of letters, perhaps thirty or forty, written 
on plantain leaves, and rolled up like a scroll. These 
letters have been written by individuals who were un- 
able to come and apply personally for n book, and had 
therefore thus sent in order to procure a copy.* 

Details thus minute of the first printing and diffusion 
of books in the cities and towns of Germany, and other 
places on the continent, would now be regarded with 
high interest. None, unfortunately, have come down to 
us, a.nd we can only speculate as regards the popular 
feeling on the first promulgation of an art whose design 
was, in the language of Davy, 1 for perpetuating thought 
in imperishable words, rendering immortal the exertions 
of genius, and presenting them as common property to 
all awakening minds— becoming, as it w r ere, the true 
image of divine intelligence, receiving and bestowing 
the breath of life in the influence of civilisation.’ 

T11E PLEASURES OF POVERTY. 

No! reader, no! I am not a satirical fellow, about to 
launch poisonous words of unfeeling levity at those who 
are \ ietims to the tyranny of that cruel dame; neither 
am I a t Stoic, and desirous of proving that the absence 
of pleasure is as good as its presence. In no way d<\l 
wish to * make the worse* appSir the better reason ;’ 
but I should like to prove, if possible, that there is &ome 
reason in these words, 4 The pleasures of poverty.’ I 
have some title to be heard on this subject, my dear 
reader, fpr (entre nous ) I am, and have always been, as 
poor as a church mouse; and therefore you may be 
sure that what I am About to offer to your attention is 
nt* pretty piece of speculation, or imaginary theory, 
formed without the slightest knowledge, of the facts. 

Allow me to pr.t some preliminary questions. 1 1 tlic 
first place, 4 Who ar3 the people who can wiili pro- 
priety be called poor?’ Wq often hear that such and 
such a nobleman, -with only ten thousand a year, is 
4 very j 5 or ; ’ and we can also call to remembrance one 
or' two pertons who have been 

* Passing rich with forty pounds a year.* 

At first sight, it seems impossible that both these state- 
ments can be true; and yet a little reflection shows 
that they may be. The village pastor may find forty 
pounds en iugh for his yearly necessities, and the man 
of rank may find ten thousand pounds inadequate to 
his expenses ; in such a •case, the latter is, and die 
former is not, pbor. From these and other considera- 
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'lions, we should define the poor as, ‘ All persons Vhose 
Vorldly wants transcend their worldly means.* 

In the next place we would ask, 4 Is poverty an un- 
mixedevitf’ From the earliest ages in which the opinions 
of the wise have been recorded, until the present time, 
they have never been so thoroughly agreed upon any 
•subject (and they differ considerably upon most niat- 
* ters) as upon this one point — that all tilings upon earth 
are composed of a mixture of good and evil ; there is 
notffig so good that it hath no taint of evil, nothing so 
bad that some goqd may not be found in it. Hence it 
follows that poverty , that 4 direct curse, * is not? without 
its redeeming points ; and that though it be 4 like the 
toad, ugly and venomous,’ it c 

l. * Wears yet a precious jowelhu its head.* 

Since, then, we are assured that among its many pains 
£Otne pleasures W hid; and, moreover, since I piqhe 
myself upon having discovered some of the minor ones, 
besides perceiving important ones, discovered by wiser 
heads, I shall now beg leave to introduce them to the 
notice of the reader without further delay, giving pre- 
cedence to the larger pleasures. 

Nothing sharpens a man’s wits like poverty ; except, 
perhaps, love, which is, in one sense, a sort of poverty; 
for, is not love the want of something felt to be nt - 
1 cessary to the support and maintenance of the soul? 
Poverty will not actually convert an idiot into a Bacon 
or if Shakspearq. hut it has a wonderful power of bright- 
ening dunces and quickening slow-coaches; and the 
brightness and the quickness are just so much pleasure 
added to the existence of the quondam dunces a:nl s low- 
coaches. « 

• Nothing is so efficacious in purifying and bracing a 
man’s Chorals as poverty. Cincinnatus, Dent at us, Fa- 
bycius, and the other stern models of Human virtue, 

| would not have been so virtuous — perhaps they would 
! not have been virtuous at all (who knows ':) — if t>u*y 
had been rich senators of the Augustan age. tfome 
I people are of opinion that temperance, fortitude, dis- 
j creet silence, aud other virtues, cardinal and minor, be- 
came common at Sparta in consequence of the scarcity 
of ready money there. In short, if we may rely on the 
testimony of history, men are bi;ive, truthful, magnani- 
I nious, in proportion to their poverty ; and that the best 
i are the poorest (always supposing they have enough to 
! | keep body and soul together). The poets, too, teach us 
'i that the golden age of every nation is that in which 
! there is no gold in circulation. 9 

! Now, if it be true that poverty, acting upon ordinary 
men, tends to make them more intelligent by mental 
friction, and more virtuous by the deprivation of the 
means of vicious indulgence, it follows, as a general 
r\jle, that it must tend to make them happier. It 
would be Buperfluous^'alkifig, in th&sc days, to show 
that the more intelligent and the more virtuous a ’man 
is, the happier he must be. Such an inffuence, acting 
upon extraordinary minds, will of course produce a cor- 
responding result ; and if wc search thc t antf a ilf of true 
greatness in all ages, we shall find that poverty has 
been the nursing- mother of genius, in an overwhelming 
1 majority of cases. It is poverty that has saved genius 
1 from wearing opt in the enjoyment of mere mundane 
| felicity ; for all genius has an msatiabVj thirst for enjoy- 
ment ;Vnd if not forced very soon**m its career to recog- 
nise the insufficiency of earthly pleasures to satisfy its 
infinite longings — if not compelled to forbear and to 
forego, to deny itself and to endure —it would be easily 
led by its instinctive demands for enjoy me(ft to accept 
eagerly all the pernicious pleasures of this world — 4 the 
lust of the flesh, the lust of the ej*es? and the pride of 
life’ — instead of the divine joy of wliieh it is capable, 
and which it can never possess, till, in some way or 
other, by its own will alone (which is too much to ex- 
pect from a mortal), or byvthe assistance t>f circum- 
stances,/ t has learned to trample on those temptations ; 
and standing erect above them, can fix its gaze steadily 
on things above the earth. It iB nof unnecessary to 


say this, because many people who f have a profound 
admiration for genius, per se , have no conception of n its 
struggles* and its self-denials. They believe that men 
like Socrates and Pericles, Trajan and Antoninus, Alfred 
and Charlemagne, Wiekliffe and Zuinglius, Descartes 
and Spinosa, Shakspeare, Sidney, and Schiller, are 
either born superior to the temptations to vice which 
rise up within ordinary men, or find little difficulty in 
rightfng themselves after temporary aberration. In this 
way their admirers oftkn deprive them of their due 
share of praise. It is not for me to measure the merit 
flf resistance in such men, but I am inclined to believe 
that they had generally a harder task to subdue the 
cravings of the low^r part of their nature than ordinary 
men; and that the hardships of poverty, acting from 
without, went far to assist the workings of the higher 
'■faculties within, in most of the cases set down at ran- 
dom above. ( In the case of those who may be said to 
have been 4 born in the purple,* either of empire or of . 
luxury, an artificial or accidental poverty was imposed 
upon them, and they thus learned to control their ap- 
petites and their propensities, and to seek and find a joy 
which this world can neither give nor take away. 

llut to descend from these greater considerations of i 
the bright t side of poverty, let ns now dwell on its little | 
pleasures. Did^you ever think, dear reader, of the J 
pleasures of making sixpence do the work of a shilline ? j 
True, those who attempt the task generally find it cl i Hi - I 
cult ? but to people of spirit, difficult tasks are the only i| 
delightful ones. It is! also true that many persons who i 
have tried to perform the said task have failed in a I 
signal lunnncr, and pronounced it an impossibility. But ! 
there have been other adventurous poor persons who, 
like* Napoleon, have trampled on impossibilities, and 
| n- ide their sixpences do double duty. 

The ingenuity and forethought that a man must ex- 
ercise in order to get a dinner for sixpence, give him 
more appetite for the meal than any rich mail can feel 
by merely running his eye down thft 'carte itf a first- 
rate hotel, and selecting what he thinks he shall like i 
best. The eihbanus tin, choi.t, in tin 1 one case, may be j 
pleasing for a moment, but it can never be so thoroughly 
satisfactory as the fixed immovable necessity of the 
other; the chop or rasher, or nothing, cannot be a very 
embarrassing question to a well-constituted mind, that 
is roused to action 1>3 T an empty stomach. And when ! 
each lias finished his meal, which derives the greatest | 
amount of pleasure from it? He who, with easy diges- j 
tion, takes up bis hat and hums a tune as he wulks out j 
of a “coffee-house, and goes away again to counting- j 
liou&e or workshop; or he who, having achieved the j 
great Jact of his day — dinner — reclines in a state of som- 
nolent repletion, wafting till such time as his over- 
taxed digestive organs shall have got through their 
business, and wil! suffer him to decide howHfc will wile 
away the evening ?« 

Again : if you have five miles to gb to business every 
day, is it foi much more pleasant (and how* much more 
healthful!) to take the omnibus one way, and walk the 
other, than ride both ways, as those men so often do 
to whom shillings and sixpences are unimportant ob- 
jects? Besides, yqu can occasionally walk both ways, 
and thus afford to buy yourself a new pamphlet, or the 
baby a ifew toy.i 

Then there is the pleasure of making presents, which, 

I take it, no rich person can enjoy properly. ( )f course a 
rich man or woman can give away, it he or she be dis- 
posed to give ; but they as not obliged to do without 
something themselves, tiiat they may enjoy the plea- 
sure of giving to a friend. Now, this pleasure of doing 
withm * is no chimerical one ; and 1 firmly believe that, 
harsh and unpleasant as the practice of self-denial may 
seem A first, there is no virtue which, when we are 
accustomed to it, brings such ample and ifii mediate re- 
turns |pf pleasure. Let us take a very trifling case. 
Which enjoys the pleasure of giving in the highest 
degree — the young millionaire, who lounges into a 
jeweller’s shop, anji orders half-a-dozen rings aud chains 
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of the newest fapjiion to be sent ns a present to his affi- 
anced bride : or the young clerk who, having heard his 
lady-love say she ‘ should so like a certain lpcket, in a 
cert^n shop, in a certain street,’ goes off to counter- 
mand the dA6hing new waistcoat he ofdered yesterday, 
and runs thence to the locket shop, and purchases the 
identical locket which his mistress has set her heart 
> upon ? Which enjoys the pleasure of giving most ? And 
_ if we think of the result ofi the two 'presents, wo shall 
feci that the one damsel will probably forget the giver 
in the multiplicity and richness of the gifts, if she be 
not too much accustomed to such things, and do net 
put them aside in tier casket, to be worn when wanted ; 
while it is ten to one that the otiier damsel required 
the locket for the sole purpose of putting into it a lock 
of her dear Edward or Henry’s hair, which is put into 
it before his eyes, and, suspended by a ribbop, is placed 
next the heart of the happy girl, to bo worn there day 1 
and night. The pleasure of a holiday - or a treat is 
one of the pleasures of poverty. The life of the rich 
man is all holiday, tant pis pour lui; but the poor man, 
to whom a holiday comes once in six months or so, 
knows what a depth of enjoyment lurks in the word 
i holi<i<iy-makiiuj. 

j The pleasures of contriving, and managing, and inak- 
I ing old tilings look ‘ maist as weed’s the arc by no 

moans contemptible. Then that oirc great pleasure, 
which sheds its azure light over a man’s whole life — 
the pleasure of hope that something good will turn up 
lor him ; that, if he keep on steadily and actively in a g 
right path, he must succeed, and learn at last what are 
the joys of competence. This pleasure of hope is per- 
haps the pleasantest, ns it is assuredly the best grounded, 
of all the pleasures of poverty. 1 will sa y no more on 
I the subject, feeling conviifced that enough has been 
1 said to suggest much more to the reader who is ac- 
I quainted with it by experience; and to establish tins 
I fact in the minds of those who arc not, that there is 
[ some reason, bovic very good sense, in these words — | 
i ‘ The pleasures of poverty.’ 


THE WIVES OE WEJ NSBlillfi. j 

[Tub following vivacious piece, dashed oft - in the earnest hearty 
st} It* ol the poets of Fatherland, is extracted fiom one til the most | 
hi illiiiTit of the ‘ hooks ol the ki!.vi)u.’ + ‘ Tins Pictorial Gift- Hunk,' 
u full-sized quarto, with splendidly llliiinmuted cover mid frontis- 
piece, numerous engravings, and plenty of poetry, wants nothing j 
to recommend itself to the givei.s and receivers ol Jsew- Year's 
presents.] 

Til li little town of Woinsherg * 

Is built upon a hill — 

And the lathes there aie lamed for • 

Sagacity and skill : # 

If e’er! go a- wooing, 

Whoever mny betide, 

* The hi tie town of Weinslierg 
Shull furnish me a biide. j * 

• The mighty Kaiser Conrad, 

lly fancied wrongs enraged, 1 

Together drew his forces, . 

And war against it w uged. 
lly s:i]» and e»calading 
Jle struggled to prevail — 
llut its bulwarks w*ro of granite, 

Its burghers eusod in mail ! c a 

.Three times tho veteran warrior* 

* lied oub led the attack, 

And thrice the stalwai l burghers 
The imperial host lieut back ; 

Hut fell disease and lumino 
The patriots didiBumil— 

The civic guards of Wemshcrg * 

Could scarce support their mail ! 

llcpulscd, and chafed to frenzy. 

Dishonoured, one aud all, 

The despot sent n herald 
a Beneath the leaguoml wall : 

# 

* The Plotorial Gift-Hook of Lays and Lithographs. The Poetry 
by David V odder, C.M.A.S.E. Menzies, Edinburgh ; Orr, Lon- 
don. 1848. 



1 Yo base rebellious varlets, 

Lay down your arms to me. 

Or every boor shall dangle 
Upon tho nearest tree ! ' 

A panic spread like wildflro 
Through street, and square, and lone. 
And frantic words were uttered. 

Both pious and profane : 

* By famine or tho halter, 

Alas, wo must expire ! 

I fit*! tlio noose already ! * 

Exclaimed a famished friar. 

With wild vociferation * 

A shrivelled landlord cried, 

* My larders all are empty. 

And cannot be supplied !’ 

'AVc’ro loitf ! ’ cried Hans the baker ; 

* Undone ! ’ rejoined a priest ; 

And grim old Karl, the blacksmith, 

Ho smote his withered breast J 

The iris spans the valley 

When clouds obscure tho sky. 

And winter nights are darkest 
When dawn is drawing nigh : 

When lordly man’s confounded, 
Distracted, and distressed. 

A balm is oft discovered 
Hi woman’s gentle breast. 

Close to the hour of midnight. 

An embassy of wives 
Hied to the foe’s encampment 
A t hazard of their lives — 

Led on by Madame Lnbson, , 

Whoso bright dishevelled hair 
Streamed o’er her milk-white shoulders— 
A picture oi despair ! 

She sought the chief’s pavilion, # 

And humbly on her knee 
The lovely suppliant bonded, 

And prayed lor clemency ! 

•Ah 1 vehemently she pleaded. 

And copiously she wept ; 

But still the ruthless monarch 
His fatal purpose kept. 

* C.o » tell that horde of traitors— 

Audacious hasc-honi thralls— 

I’ll liung them high us Human, 

When once 1 scale their walls: 

I wAgc no wir on women. 

Be high or Jpu their birth ; 

^ oil ’re free ! — So hi ing such tifeusure 
Ah you can carry forth.’ 
t 

The morning dawned serenely. 

The birds were all in song, 

II hen from the portals issued 
A helpless fciuule throng : 

Each to the distant niuuntains 
Pursued her devious track. 

With terror in her bosom, 

Jier husband on her back ! 

Bepudjaiod courtiers, „ 

Thev sickened A the sight ; 

But Conrad from Jus tent-door 
.Beheld it w ith delight ! * 

‘ 11a ! bravo ! ’ cried the Kaiser — 

And rubbed his bands with glee ; 

I cnestion if the empress 
Would do as much for me.’ 

From turret, spire, and steeple, 

Thu civie banners streamed ; 

A pardon lias bee# granted, ( 

An jjmnesty j .foci aimed ! 

A sumptuous entertaiiunent 
The almoner provides ; 

And Conrad at th*^ table 
In regal state presides I 

Ah ! how the v iands vanished, 

• Like snow-flakes in the lthiue ; 

The burgliers were enraptured 

. Wiyi loyalty and wine ! 

They snapped their sk'inny fingers. 

They toasted and they drank, 

Without regard to talent. 

Or precedence, or rauk J 

^Tiat ho I ye mopping minstrels. 

Strike up a lively air ! ’ 

And Conrad in attwinkling 
Sprung from his regal chair, 
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lie danced with all the females 
Who filled these spacious rooms— 
Alike with rank And beauty, 

And her who gathers brooms ! 

The little town of Weinsberg 
Is built upon a hill— f 
The ladies there are famed for 
Sagacity and skill : 

If o'er I go a- wooing, 

Whatever may betide, 

The little town of Woinsberg 
Shall furnish me a bride ! 


IRON CARRIAGES. 

The tcnckoncy of tho last few years to substitute iron for 
wood lias been shown in ships, ploughs, aPd other ma- 
' chines. It has even been attempted" in houses; hut here, 
wc believe, without that success which is shown in exten- 
«>crivc use or practice. A gentleman of the nortli of Scqjt- 
tan cl is now experimenting, with good ground of hope, on 
the introduction of iron carriages. He proposes that the 
bodies of such vehicles should be formed entirely of an iron 
frame, the panels of plates of galvanised iron, and the axles 
of iron tubes filled with wood ; the wheels to have for 
spokes double rods pyramidally arranged, or oil what is 
called the suspension principle. The advantages proposed 
are — first, a lightness as about two to three ; second, a 
saving of cost in about the same proportion. Thus, a pouy- 
carfiagc, wllich, of the usual materials, would weigh five 
hundredweight, is only about three when constructed of 
iron ; an omnibus, which, of the ordinary construction, 
woifid be twenty to twenty-four hundredweight, can he 
formed of iron at about eleven. The same in respect ott 
external decorations and internal comforts. A carriage of 
this kind effects an important saving in the motive power. 
If successful as nr invention, it must bo of no small impor- 
tance to humanity, both in sparing the muscles of indivi- 
dual hordes, and allowing of a greater share of the fruits of 
the earth being turned to tlic use of human lyings. For 
usft in tropical countries, there is a further advantage in 
the non-liability to cracking and shrinking, and the un- 
suitableness of an iron frame for becoming a nest of noxious 
insects. Apart from the mere substitution of one material 
for another, which is the leading feature of the invention, 
much is claimed for it on the pound of the superior springs 
employed in these carriages. They are spinal, and vertica lly 
arranged, working in a case, with ai apparatus which pre- 
cludes their falling from the }»crpcjndicular. 

We have seen one of Mr Aitken’s carriages, and taken a 
drive in another, without being able to detect any point in 
which they are likely to prove a failure* Their sue* "ss, 
however, must be matter for larger experiment, requiring 
time for a satisfactory issue. ' ‘Jl 


INDIAN ARROW-POISON. 

Snakc-likc in form, tho Urari or Indian arrow-poison, 
winds itself around and among the huge trees, fantastically 
shaped, that spring from the deep fissures in the mountain 
rock, and often reaches*^ a height of forty feet Ijefore it 
divides into branches, which are densely covered with a 
rust-coloured ha(tV. The poisonous principle resides chiefly 
in the bark of the plant, which is stripped off', steeped m 
water for a certain time, simmered, and evaporated to the 
thickness of a sirup. It is then fit for use. ‘ A^mach as 1 
had heard of the fatal poison/ says Professor Scliomburgh, 
* I nevertheless cannot abstain from noting the astonishment 
'by which I was so j zed on seeing it used for the first time. 
While travelling,^ doer was discovered browsing in the 
high grass before us. One of tfte Indians took a poisoned 
spike, aUd fixed it to his arrow. Cautiously ho stolo upon 
the unsuspecting deer, and shot the arrow into its neck; it 
made a jump in the air, fled with the speed of the wind 
before us, but had scarcely run forty yards, when i| fell to 
the ground and expired.’ It will kill tlic strongest bull ki 
four or five minutes ; and lizards and rats wounded with 
it die immediately. It may appear strange that this, poison 
may be taken into the stomach with* impunity. The 
writer relates that, when suffering from ague, And hap- 
pening to be without quinine, he took frequently the urari 
in doses of ( about as much as I could get on the point 
of a knife;’ The stomach, in fiyct, digests the. p xison, and 
thereby alters its properties before it reaches the blood. 
It isttlso well known tliat the lfcesh of animals killed with 
the urari is quite innocent for the same reason. 


THE WORLD WAS MADE FO'Jl ALL. 

In looking at our age, I am struck immediately with uic 
commanding characteristic ; and that is, tho tendency of 
all its movements to expansion, to diffusion, to universa- 
lity. To this I w ask your attention. Tliis tendency is 
directly opposed to the spirit of cxolusiveness, restriction, 
narrowness, monopoly, which has prevailed in past ages. 
Human action is -now freer, more unconfincd. All goods, 
advantages, helps, are morcP open to all. Tho privileged 
petted individual is becoming less, and the human race 
aro becoming more. The multitude is rising from the dust, 
(t^nco we heard of the few, now of tl\o many ; once of the 
prerogatives of a part, now of the rights of all. Wo arc 
looking, as never before, through the disguises, envelop- 
ments of ranks and ’classes, to tho common nature which 
is below them ; and are beginning to learn that every being 
who partakes of it has noble powers to cultivate, solemn 
duties to perform, inalienable rights to assert, a vast des- 
tiny to accomplish. The grand idea of humanity, of the 
importance of man as man, is spreading silently, but surely. 
Not that the worth of tho human being is at all under- 
stood as it should be; but the truth is glimmering through 
the darlmcHH. A faint consciousness of it lias seized oil 
the public mind. Even the most abject portions of society 
aro visited by some dreams of a better condition, for which 
they were designed. The grand doctrine, that every hu- 
man being L-hould have the means of sell-culture, of pro- 
gress in knowledge and virtue, of health, comfort., and 
happiness, of exercising the powers and affections of a 
man ; this is slowly taking its place, aR the highest social 
truth. That, the world was made for all, and not for a few; 
that society is to care for all ; that no human being shall 
perish, but through his own fault; that the great end of go- 
vernment is tq spread a shield over the rights of all— these 
propositions arc growing into axioms, and the spirit of 
them is coming forth in all, the departments of life. — Dr 
Chanving. • 


ORIGIN OF THE HOUSE OF RUSSELL. 

John Russell, a plain gentleman residing near Bridport, 
county of Dorset, obtained a favourable, introduction to 
court by a piece of good fortune. The Archduke 'Philip of 
Austria, having encountered a violent hurricane in his pas- 
sage from Flanders to Spain, was driven into Weyinout li, 
where he landed, and was hospitably received by Sir 
Thomas Trenchard, a gentleman of the neighbourhood. 
Sir Thomas Trenchard apprised the court of the circum- 
stance, and in the interim, while waiting for instructions 
what course to follow, he invited his cousin, Mr Russell, to 
wait upon the prince. Mr Russell proved so agreeable a 
companion, that the aichdukc desired him to accompany 
him to Windsor. ITe was there presented to tho king, 
Hcnrv VII., who likewise was so well pleased with Mr 
Russell, that he retained him as one of the gentlemen of the 
privy chandicr. Being subsequently a companion of the 
prince, he so far ingratiated himself into young Tudor’s 
favour, that he got elevated to the peerage, under the title 
of Baron Russell of Cheyneys. In the ne$t year, 1 />40, when 
the church lands were seized, Henry gave his fazjouritc the 
Abbey of Tavistoik, with the extensive possessions belong- 
ing thereto. In the fffcxt reign, Russell^ star being still in 
the ascendant, young Edward, not sixteen, gave him the 
monastery of Woburn. In. Charles II. ’s time, William, the 
fifth earl, was made Duke of Bedford.— From The Right of 
the Aristocracy to the Suit Considered . 

jff' JEALOUSY. 

JeaSousy violates contracts ; dissolves society ; breaks 
wedlock; betray h friends and neighbours ; nobody is good; 
and every one is either doing or designing a mischief. Its 
rise is guilt or ill-nature, and by reflection it thinks its 
own fault to bo other men’s ; as he that is overrun with 1 , 
the jaundice takes others to b£ yellow.- — Stray Thoughts. 

C A SCOTCHMAN’S DESTINY. 


I was bom a Scotchman, and a bare one, and was there- 
fore boin to fight my way with my left hand when my 
right failed me, and with my teeth if both were cut off. — 
Sir Walter Scott . ; 

'S/S * 
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INCIDENTS OF WINTER LIFE IN C|UEBEC. * 
SuuPASSiNfii.Y picturesque is the situation of Quebec, 
j Crowning the high ami precipitous cliff which termi- 
| nates the promontory formed by the confluence of the 
! St Charles with the St Lawrence, it overlooks a scenic 
j panorama, which, for extent and variety of features, is 
, equalled by few prospects in the world. On one side 
, of the city, and laving its very feet, iylls tile lordly St 
, Lawrence in sullen grandeur, the high grounds of Point 
; Levy frowning over its deep, dark channel about a mile 
! distant on the opposite side. On the north it is flanked 
: by the broad estuary of the St Charles, after the junc- 
, tion of which with the main river, the latter swells into 
! colossal proportions, which it not only* retains, but 
| greatly enlarges during the remainder of its course to 
j the ocean, (’lose to the watbr’s edge, its northern bank 
j is covered with a succession of villages, which extend, 
i from opposite the city, almost the whole way down to 
; the Falls of Montmorency, the white walls sparkling 
gaily in the suplight, and contrasting pleasantly in the 
summer-time with the rich and luxuriwt vegetation 
to which an extended cultivation gives rise. In the 
midst of the great reservoir formed by the junction of 
; the two streams, is the island of Orleans, its nearest 
point to the city being about seven miles distant, and 
dividing tin* river into P\ o great channels for the next 
seven leagues of its course. Of these, the southern is 
the narrower, and that usually taken by shipping — the 
northern spreading out like a great lirth, and fweing 
its way to the foot of the mountain-chain visible in 
the distance ; the tumultuous masses of which constitute 
the left, hank of Rig river, until it* empties itself, nhout 
four hundred mi las from the city, into the Gulf of St 
Lawrence. Near the parish of # St Anpe, several miles 
below the city, where the tide riles with a rapidity 
equal to tflat of its* flow in the Solway, tlii% mountain 
chain suddenly leaves the river, the channel’ of which, 
as you ascend it, diverges at Quebec several degrees to 
tjie south. The lulls, as they run their straight course 
in a direction almost due west, forip, by their serried 
and broken outlines, a splendid background to tlie 
lovely and widely-extended landscape •which Stretches 
between tlienf and the city. As you follow their course 
westerly, the sight roams over the broad valley, which 
lies at their feet, shrouded in the foliage of the primcwal 
forests, and which you can trj.ee till the eye flags in 
the distance. Far to the south again, and on the op- 
posite side of the St Lawrence, you have the distant 
’ uplands of Megantic, about’ midway between vou and 
the American boundary. From the more elevated 
points’of th£ city, the eye on all hands commands a 
prospect of nearly fifty miles ip extent, repletl with 
all the elements which enter into the formation of a 
perfect landscape. Over this glorious combination of 



land and water, mountain and valley forest and coiq^ 
ffeld, town, hamlet, and village, flouts the proud emblem 
of England’s supremacy from the highest point of Cape 
1 )iarnond. * 

Gorgeous as is the prospect in the summer-time, 
it is dreary and desolate when all around is wrapped in 
the frigid mantle of winter.. From its position, Quebec 
is peculiarly liable to extremes of cold and heat : in the 
summer-time, the thermometer is not unfrequcntly for 
days at 100 degrees in the shade; whilst it sometimes 
descends, in the opposite season, as low as 40 degrees 
below zero, or 72 degrees below freezii^-point, on Cape 
•Diamond, which is the loftiest part of the Citadel. | 
Some years ago, the Government-House fell a prey to ; 
the flames in the depth of winter. 0 Numerous fire- j 
engines were on the spot, but they were unavifilabfc ; i 
for the water congealed into a solid mass in itS*passage , 
through the hose-pipes : nor did it mend the matter 
that they were afterwards supplied with boiling water 
frilh^tlie breweries. 

Quebec, on the approach of winter, is as if in a par- 
tial state of siege. This is chiefly perceptible in the ; 
increase which generally takes place in the price of pro- 
visions and firewood. • During the summer months, the 
town is abundantly supplied with the one, whilst it is 
only for culinary purposes that it is in want of the ■ 
other. It is than plentifully supplied by the country : 
on both sides of the river, a constant communication ! 
being* kept up between both banks by means of horse ! 
boats, by which the bulkiest articles can be conveyed j 
to and from either side. Rut early in November, win- I 
ter lays liis embargo upon the southern shore; and but i 
for Jlig means to which T shall presently advert, the 
city would be le£, until the ei$ of April, for its sup- 
plies to*the poorer district, # on the northern side of the 
St Lawrence.. * 

Intense and protracted as arc the rigours of a Cana- 
dian wiijtej, it is seldom that they succeed in arresting 
the voluminous currcut of the St Lawrence. Tlie depth 
of the stream and the i strength of the current are, gene- 
rally speaking, more than a match for even a Canadian * 
frost. The river freezes /on an average, about once 
only every five y<?ars ■, and when it does bo, tin* joyful 
event is announced by the booming of canuon and by 
extra issues of the newspapers. 

It m’sst not be supposed, however, that when not 
frozen across, the St Lawreuce is unencumbered with 
ice. For the long dreary winter it is so burdened with 
it, that navigation fs entirely interrupted ; and for days 
at a time/it is sometimes impossible, as you cast your 
eye over its broad surface, to catch even a glimpse of 
its dark le|djn waters. Its channel then presents to you 
nothing but one vast, moving, solid white ^a|9, which 
glides rapidly past the city, up or down, at the will of 
the tide. . This 1 b caused by the conglomeration of dif- 
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f'l&ent masses of ice. of all sizes and shapes, sonfc of 
which are detached from the shores of the river ; but 
tiie bulk of which, proceeding from the great and lesser 
lakes df tlig upper country, sometimes so chokes up the 
channel offiie river, as to give rise to the most calami- 
tous consequences. * 

It is not always; however, that its surface is, com- 
pletely covered with these frozen masses. Sometimes 
they form the exception to the deep dark tide which 
bcarrthem, when they look like ornaments of frosted 
silver on a basis ousted. They are of all sizes, from 
several hundred acres in extent to a few feet in circum- 
ference; whilst in appearance they arc singularly fan- 
tastic, their surfaces presenting a succession of spires 
pnd pyramids, interspersed amongst huge?’ frozen bil- 
lows* piled in some places in fragments, like the masses 
blocked from a quarry — here presenting the regular 
outlines of the cone, there an irregular complication ef 
form, which the fancy may shape into the most fantastic 
images — smooth and glassy in some places, broken and 
rugged in others — with here and there deep patches of 
snow, flanked with frozen mnsses resembling splintered 
rocks; and others, in shape like colossal boards, stand- 
ing upon end. In the brighj. sunshine of a dear frosty 
day, they present, as you thread your way over their 
billqjvy surfaces, a singularly beautiful appearance — in 
some places reflecting the hues of the rainbow, and 
shining in others with a dazzling whiteness, here and 
therfr relieved byj the deep-green lustre of the emerald. 

Throughout the winter, a species of communication I 
is kept up between the two sides of the river, which 
qualifies, to some extent, the assertion that all inter- 
course is then suspended between its opposite shores. 
By inetms of canoes, which are adroitly managed by 
habitant as the French Canadians are frequently styled, 
passengers and lighter goods are constantly conveyed 
from side to side. But as this is a mode of convey- 
ance not common to the experiences of Europe, a brief 
description of it will not be amiss in this place* ^f, 
therefore, the reader will accompany me, we will cross 
together from Point Levy to Quebec. 

It is low water, and our first business is to scramble 
to the river's edge over the broken fragments of ice 
which have been deposited by y»e retreating tide upon 
the beach. The river is profusely covered with ice, 
which is floating rapidly down with the current. Its 
huge glittering masses seem to interpose an insuper- 
able barrier between us and the city, part of which is 
nestled along the foot of the dark frowning rock oppo- 
site the rut, struggling up its different clefts and crown- 
ing its summit, the impervious battlements of the Cita- 
del rising high and grimly over all. The town is fully 
a mile from us, but it does not look half that distant*-- 
inbthe clear crisp air. m Look which way you will* the 
scene around you has out ^me wild "wintry as pect to 
present : far sf^the eye can reach on either hand, there 
is but one monotonous succession of ice and snow, re- 
lieved only here and there by the dusky forms of pre- 
cipices, to which snow cannot adhere, andvHtf brown 
leafless woods, from which it hua been shaken by the 
wind. Nevertheless the scene has excitements which 
partially atone for its intrinsic cheerlessness. -There is a 
pleasure in breathing through jour furs the pure keen 
air*; blood, thoroughly oxygenated, courses rapidly 
through the system, and you experience an exhilaration 
of spirits which harmonises*.with the cold brilliant sun- 
shine which is streaming around you , for, cold though 
it may be, it is seldom that the wintry sky of- Canada 
is darkened by a frown, retaining, amid the intensest 
rigours of the season, the deep lustrous blue which cha- 
racterises its summer glow. 1 • 

Here we are at last, ready to embark with our crew 
and fellow-passengers. The latter, like ourselves, are 
well clad iu furs and * overalls' — a necessary protection 
against the intense cold. The former are attired in 
th^ gray*ft$ote of the Canadian, with its hood thrown 
down with a careful fold u£on the bpek, and which, 
with the bonnet rouge , or red nightcap, whiuh covers 


their heads, the variegated sash around their waists, 
and the well-greased , moccasins which protect their 
feet and legs, impart to them an appearance decidedjy 
picturesque. Our craft, seems rather frail for the ac- 
commodation of so many, and for a voyage apparently 
perilous. It is k large canoe, neatly excavated from 
a single log, and calculated at twelve persons’ burden. 
With passengers and crew, we have our complement; 
so now for embarkation. 

The canoe, which was Jying on the ice, having been 
carefully launched, and passengers and crew having got 
aboard, we push off' for the opposite side : but how to 
make it is the question, for, within pistol-shot a-liead 
of us, an enormous field of ice is moving past with the 
current. To doubleVhis at any point appears hopeless, 
for Vo seem hemmed in on nil sides by floating masses. 
The difficulty is soon solved, for we arc no sooner along- 
side the impediment in question, than our crew are 
landed upon i;, whereupon the passengers are politely 
requested to disembark. Then follows the most strik- 
ing peculiarity of this novel species of navigation. 
After some manoeuvring, we get the canoe high and 
dry again upon the ice. Here we are, then, upon a 
veritable floating island, which it is now our business 
to cross, and launch again upon the water at its oppo- 
site side. £o off we set, dragging our canoe after us, 
which is no easH matter, considering the precarious- 
ness of our foothold, and tfie uneven and rugged surface 
of the ice. AVe have to make many' a detour to avoid 
confused heaps of the frozen matter, piled ami jammed 
together by the force of the current. All this tune we 
arc being bogne rapidly down by the tide, and must 
make up our leeway on nearing the opposite hank. 
By and by wo reach thfttwater, launch, and embark 
again as before. * 

Our journey across, with some slight variations, con- 
sists of several repetitions of what is here described: 
now on the water, then on the ice ; now afloat in our 
tiny bark, then dragging it. after us, until another op- 
portunity offers of rendering it serviceable. ^ I ere and 
there a pool *»f water, tranquillised by its confinement 
between two large sheets of ice. has frozen on the sur- 
face, forming a slender link connecting them together. 
When not very thick, it is broken bv the weight of the 
canoe, which the stout habitant paddle lustily 7 through 
it, crunching it before them. Sometimes, however, it is 
too strong, and defies their efforts, in which case the 
< rew alone disembark upon it, and pull tile canoe, with 
the passengers in it, over the glassy new-formed ice, 
which not unfrequently, w 7 hilst they are so engaged, 
breaks beneath their feet, when they are only prevented 
frbm sinking by the hold which they have upon the 
sides of the canoe. « These successive interruptions 
render the passage exceedingly tedious, particularly 
when the river is much encumbered with iw ; and the 
cold is sometiufrs fo intense, that the drops which the 
boatmen throw 7 off from their paddles fall frozen globules 
into the Kotiom of the canoe. One would be apt. to 
suppose that so novel a ‘species of navigation would he 
attended with peculiar hazards; and so it is. When 
the tide is ebbing, and the wind strong from the w 7 est, 
the adventurous voyager is sometimes driven far out of 
liis dhurso . 1 I *>nce left Point Levy for the city, and was 
landed, after drafting for three hours and a half upon 
the ice, on the island of Orleans, at a point about eight 
miles below the toum. The stream was then so choked 
up, that it w 7 as seldom we could find an opportunity of 
launching our canoe ; the intermediate spaces between 
the larger fjelds of *ice Joeing filled up with pieces too 
sryail for us to venture upon with safety. Cases have 
occurred, too, in which a canoe has been crushed to 
atoms hetween two sheetB, t.he passengers only saving 
themselves by springing upon them, and drifting up and 
down until rescued from their perilous situation. On 
one oqpasion, when this happened to a canoe with nine 
persons in it, six of them sprang upon one piece of ice, 
and three -on the other. They soon parted company: 
the six being picked up shortly afterwards by parties 
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who deticried them ; but the three were lost sight of, 
and drifted the whole night up and down witli the tide. 
Ii» the morning the wind was fresh, and the piece of ice 
whiejp bore them was being gradually broken by the 
agitation of the water. At lengtlf it^severed into two 
parts, one of the parties being left alone upon the smaller 
fragment. The two who were together seized an oppor- 
tunity which offered, and sprang ujjon a larger field, 
and were saved ; but no swjh opportunity offered *to the 
other, who was never afterwards heard of. It is proper, 
however, to remark, that, dangerous as this adventurous 
navigation may appear to be, it is seldom that any 
very serious accident occurs. 

The following incident may sefve to convey some 
idea of the position of Quebec, and of the aspect w[iieh 
it presents to the view. The back of the old Govern- 
ment-House formed part of the ramparts of the up jay 
town overlooking the St Lawrence. It was my lot to 
be making a winter passage of the riverVhen the pile 
was on fire, as already alluded to. The sight was in- 
conceivably grand. It was dusk, and the burning mass, 
situated at a height of about two hundred feet above the 
river, threw a lurid glare over ice and snow, rock, sjiirc, 
and battlement. At length the roof gave way amid a 
pyramid of flame and sparks, which rose high into the 
air, whilst some of the blazing rafters, fumbling over the 
precipice, fell on the roofs %>f tin* lower town, built at 
the foot of tlie rock. Had this occurred in summer, 
the result might have been most disastrous ; but the 
houses below were plentifully covered with snow, which 
soon extinguished the falling brands, and otherwise pro- 
tected the roofs from verv serious injury. In other 
places the rock is not quite so prccinitous, but even 
there Miiliciently so to kecpThe inhabitants of tiro lower 
town in constant apprehension of land - slips, one of 
1 which occasioned such calamitous consequences but a 
| few years ago. 

! For a considerable portion of each successive winter, 

! the modjj described is the only one by whudi Quebec 
| can cunununibate with the extensive agricultural dis- 
! trict on the southern side of the St LawTcnce. It not 
i unfrcquently happens, however, that the frost constructs 
| a temporary ‘ bridge,’ ns it is called, by fairly manacling 
| the river in ice, when the isolated city is once more put 
1 in easy communication with the chief source of its sup- 
plies. 'When this occurs, it is generally attributable to 
the jamming up into one compact mass, extending the 
whole way across the river, of the immense fields of va- 
grant ice afloat upon the surface, in the attempt to force 
their way through the straitened channel opposite the 
city. Immediately above the city, the St Lawrence 
swells into the proportions of a miniature lake, in width 
about three mile). About nine diiles up, its channel is 
again contracted, .where little more than a mile of water 
separates Gape Rouge, or Carmige, a*^ it is commonly 
designated, from the opposite side. J Beyond this, again, 
its dimensions once more expand to a breadth of several 
mild’s. In this upper basin, tin* floating ice* sometimes 
accumulates in such quantities. Hint, in attempting to 
force the narrow channel at Carouge, it chokes up the 
river, and gets arrested in its progress, when, by the 
strength of the Current, it is piling up inty one Jingo, 
compact, and immovable mass, its rugged surface pre- 
senting throughout an aspect of the most contused and 
fantastic character. Here and there the mighty tide 
peeing to have forced masses together, until, by attri- 
tion, they have almost ground each other to frag- 
ments; whilst in other pkic.es it is piled, heap upon 
heap, high into the air. But it froquentlyjiappens that 
tin* accumulation takes place in the basin immediately 
contiguous to the town, where the phenomenon result- 
ing in the bridge oficurs directly opposite. Tlijp is cer- 
tainly preferable to having it nine miles up tlu; river, 
and ii a greUt event in the winter experiences of Quebec, 
not only as affording additional means of recreatjjn and 
amusement, but as occasioning a decided fall in the 
price of all the necessary articles of domestic consump- 
tion. The bridge thus formed, however, is of little use 


to tftc beleaguered city, until a practicable road is lanTtll 
out and constructed over its stormy and rugged surface. 
Some years ago, a bridge of this kind was formed, which 
continued for several months, and became uxorious for 
its peripatetic projiensities. Having taken but little 
hold of the ice, wflh which either shore was constantly 
in crusted, the consequence was. that with the flow of 
each successive tide, it moved slowly and majestically* | 
for many miles up the river, returning punctually with 
the ebb to its former place, where it remained uniff the 
succeeding tide again enticed it awjtv. This was more 
singubfr than convenient, the citizens having the use of 
their bridge lmt for half the day ; and, in addition to 
occasioning frequent, delays, sometimes gave rise to the 
most awkward mischances. One of the most ludicrous 
of these occurred hut a few years ago. A marriage 
party set out from Point Levy for Qijebcc. A gay pot 
(Vs. -ion of sleighs descended the beach, and the beMs 
were ringing merrily in the city opposite, where the 
ceremony was to be performed. The bride, all bluslies, 
was seated in the first sleigh, which was driven by a 
distant kinsman. They had searccly passed the open 
rent which intervened between the bridge and the sta- 
tionary ice, when the huge erratic mass suddenly started 
from its anchorage, ami moved slowly up the stream. 

The astonished bridegroom, who was in the next vehicle, 
vainly endeavoured to urge his horse to spring upon the 
moving mass ; the sagacious animal started back, snort- 
ing and affrighted. The bridegroom tjien sprangffrom 
,the sleigh, ami endeavoured to jump after the runaways ; 
hut he was too late, for more than six feet of deep, cold, 
leaden-looking water now intervened between him and 
his truant bride, and they stood gazing upon each other 
with looks of mingled astonishment and alarm/ They 
had miscalculated their time; and the bridegroom rea- 
lised that day, in his own experiences, the truth of the 
maxim, that time and tide unit for no man. When the 
p<fcwer of utterance was restored to him, he informed 
liis Aclovcd that he would wait there for her until she 
returned, all hopes of having the ceremony performed 
that day being at an end. But his troubles were not 
\et. over : his fair one was as fickle as the ice, and her 
heart soon became, lo him, every bit as cold. In her 
romantic voyage she* was alone with her kinsman, 
already alluded to ; and being thus thrown so singularly 
together, she v^as soon persuaded that there w r as no 
reason why they should ever separate. They aeeord- 
ingly made their way across to the other side of the 
wandering iceberg, and about six hours afterwards, 
when it had returned to its moorings, stepped from it 
into the city, whence they immediately started for 
Montreal, where they wore married. Since that hour, 
the /'jr.saken bridegroom lias never ventured upon the 
ice without hein^ reminded o^how many a slip th«c 
is between the cup and th§ lip. 

Great* is the rejoicing in the city atrWi the country 
round when, instead of this rugged and chaotic, bridge, the 
frost lays the current by the heels, and the river becomes 
fairly fmz'dn* 0 cross. To accomplish tins, however, re- 
quires his mightiest ^orts ; and it is only, as already in- 
timated, about once in five years that hi is equal to the i 
ta«k. It was my good fortune to witness the magnifi- 
cent result of a successfuVbflbrt. To mttain success, it 
is necessary to sfirprjse the current, in its weaker mo- 
ments, about the turn of the tide, before the ebb com- 
mences, especially when it is high-water early in the 
morning, when the w r ind is hilled, and the cold is most 
intense: It requires as much adroitness thus to arrest 
the St Lawrence, as it does to catch the wild horse on 
the prqirie. No sooner was it known, on the occasion 
referred to,’ that *the river had ‘taken,’ than the popu- 
lation of Quebec poured down upon the wharfs to 
assure themselves of the fact. Much anxiety was ex- 
pressed lest the new-formed ice should give way, ere it 
had attained? sufficient fineness to resist the impetuosity 
of the current at its strongest point. Thdfoniy clap* of 
the population .to which its formation gave umbrage, 
was that which subsisted by ferrying passengers across 
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canoes, a business with which the bridge would neces- 
sarily interfere. The canoe wen were therefore busy 
at An early hour crossing and recrossing, and forcing 
their canoes in zig-zag lines, from side to side, through 
the yefctmn ice, in the hope of inducing it to move 
away. A proclamation issued from th6 executive govern- 
ment warning therh to desist; but continuing their sel- 
work on the Point Levy side, it was only when a 
gun had thundered at them from the Citadel, that they 
leMte frost to do its work. 

The ice had first formed about five in the morning, 
and by ten o'clock several sleighs had ventured across 
it. By mid-day, they were to be seen gliding over its 
glassy surface in all directions, and whilst it yet bent 
elastically under them, like an extended edrpet waving 
*to the wind. In the afternoon things wore a jubilee 
aspect on the surface of the captive river. The city 
4 ?feetned literally to* have emptied itself upon the ice. 
Thousands of pedestrians promenaded, ns they best 
cguld, over its slippery surface ; whilst multitudes of 
skaters, of all ages, and of both sexes — and a graceful 
thing it is to see a lady skate well — ilew about in all 
directions, as if, like Mercury, they had a pair of wings 
at their heels. Sleighs innumerable, from the ice-in- 
y crusted sledge of the waterman, to carrioles of the finest 
finish, and others of the most fantastic form,* dashed 
' about on all sides — the devices of the buffalo j-obes, the 
trappings of the horses, and tlie myriad little bells 
whjfdi dangled from the harness, and jingled merrily in 
the clear keen 'air, imparting additional vivacity and^ 
gaiety to the scene. But the feature in the picture* 
most novel to the stranger was the ice-boat, which, 
with its overloaded cargo of jovial holiday-makers, 
flitted -swiftly by with extended canvas, like a power- 
ful bird* upon the wing. In all parts of Canada, the ice- 
boat is a favourite source of winter amusement. It is 
eifeily constructed, being mounted upon three skates, or 
small runners in the form of skates ; two of which are 
in front and abreast, the third being behind, attached 
to the rudder, the purposes of winch, indeed, it serves. 
A mast is then erected, together with such rigging as 
is necessary to support the sails ; and thus equipped, 
they are capable, with a good witgl, of performing long 
journeys in a very short space of time. They are fre- 
quently of the rudest form, at c other times elegantly 
constructed ; and sometimes consist of an actual boat, 
mounted upon a frame already fixed, upon runners. 
The speed with which they fly before the wind is al- 
most incredible, whilst it is dangerous, unless they are 
properly steered. Nor are they deficient in powers of 
tacking, for, when rightly managed, they beat well 
against the wind. To be aboard one of them afTords 
the most exhilarating sport I was engaged to dine 
one day with a gentleman at Etchaini, about nind miles 
tlj), on the opposite si& of^Jie river*, I was cqpveyed 
thither in twenty minutes by an ice-boat, and returned 
in the moonli&Rt upon skates. 

The ice affording excellent opportunity for artillery 
practice, the citizens are frequently, during Ahe winter, 
treated to a spectacle of this nature. Tide track of the 
solid shot can then easily be trlued by the eye ; for, 

* on every plunge which it makes on the now solid ice, 
it throws it up in a cloud o^shivered fragments in the 

The<Juebeckians are fond of rainier excursions to 
the environs of their city, which, they frequently make 
in large parties ; sometimes as many as a couple of 
dozen of sleighs, on such occasions, trotting mqjrily off 
together, either for Lorette, where the remnant of the 
Huron tribe of Indians have been settled by <he govern- 
ment ; or to the Fall of Montmorency* about ten miles 
down the northern bank of the river. At the latter 
place, an enormous cone of ice is formed by the spray, 

I which rises gradually as winter advances, until at 
length it almost hides the cataract from pejr. When 
a bridge ia formed, the points to which these excursions 
are made are of course multiplied, whilst the gaiety of 
the town is increased by the appearance within the 


walls of ‘ country cousins' from the opposite side, to 
whom it was previously virtually forbidden. 

Indeed yinter is the season for gaiety in this ancient 
capital of the province. In summer, people arg too 
busy for amusement ; in winter, they are all idle, and 
think of nothing else. In the afternoon of a winter 
day, St John Street, the chief promenade of the upper 
town, is crowded with vehicles and pedestrians, present- 
ing a. picture of the most #ay and lively description. 
Pedestrianism, by the bj*$ is not always an easy matter 
in Quebec ; the difficulty of keeping one's legs when the 
scow is beaten hard, in streets which lie at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, being sometimes great. To insure 
safety, many attach small spikes to their hoots, remov- 
able at pleasure, as women in England put on pattens 
when it rains, to lift them out of the mud. 
t The snoyv which falls in Lower Canada attains each 
winter the average depth of five feet. But it is not 
allowed to accumulate in the streets of the city, each 
householder being obliged by law to prevent it from 
attaining, in front of his own premises, a greater depth 
than is necessary for sleighing purposes. What is left 
becomes beaten as hard as ice, resisting the action of the 
returning sun until the month of May, by the seventh 
day of which another municipal ordinance requires its 
removal, ft lias then to be literally hacked to pieces 
with axes, and carried away in sledges. 

Cold as a Quebec winter undoubtedly is, there is an 
exaggerated notion abroad in this country respecting it 
It is true that meat freezes so hard, that it has to be 
sawn like bone — that milk is sold in solid masses by the 
pound — that # the carcases of slaughtered sheep and 
hogs stand rigid and upright in the market places — 
that men arc sometimes bedizened with pendant icicles 
from hair and whiskers, looking like ladies in their curl- 
papers — and that noses sometimes become frozen so 
bard, that it would be dangerous to pull them lest they 
should break off— but after all, notwithstanding these 
admitted horrors, a Quebec winter is^not so very in- 
tolerable a thing. True it is, that whilst rhfing, it is 
always necessary to be well clad in furs and skins ; but 
it is only at long intervals that the cold becomes so 
intense as to render extraordinary precautions of this 
kind necessary in walking. An old-country man en- 
dures the first winter better than any subsequent, one ; 
a six months’ subjection to stove heat, in close rooms, 
with double windows to keep out the frost, followed by 
the intense heats of summer, so modifies his constitu- 
tion, that his sensitiveness to cold increases. The 
worst* feature of a Canadian winter is its protraction. 
Long before its close, the eye wearies for the sight of 
something green, which, when spring does come at last, 
clothes the landscape almost in a day. The citizens, 
too, are weary of their idleness ; and it*is with a delight 
which scarcely knows bpunds, that, when the, grass has 
once more taker* possession of the fields, and the ice is 
fast forsaking the ri> cr, they rush down in crowds to the 
long-deserfcsd wharfs, to hail with "their shouts, *and 
feast their eyes upon, tho ‘ first ship from Europe.’ 

THE ONE-EYED WIDOW ANI) THE , 
t , SCHOOLMASTER. 

1 He's aivoold savage that vile Monsieur Pascal Camus : 
he would do anything to destroy my peac^' 

* She’s an old one-eyed vixen that Madame Marengo : 
nothing makes her so happy as to find means of annoy- 
ing* me. I know she wishes to put me in my grave; 
but I scorn and pity her.' r 

Such was fne nature of the criminatives daily uttered 
by'two parties in regard to each other — the one an aged 
schoolmaster, and the other the widow of a sergeant, 
both of tvhom lived in the same tenement in one of the 
back streets of Paris. Let ua introduce (Item tjo the 
reader. Madame Marengo was a tall masculine sort of 
womaif who had seen service. She had for years fol- 
lowed the Grand Army during Napoleon’s wars, in which 
she had first lost an eye, and then lost her husband, a 
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gallant sergeant^ who had assumed the name of Ma- 
rengo, in honour of the battle in which lie had been 
promoted from the ranks. For her long apd faithful 
sendees in attending on the wounded at tne different 
engagements, as well as for the deprivation of her hus- 
band, Bonaparte had presented her with a cross of the 
legion of honour, which she greatly prized, and con- 
stantly wore suspendod from her neck. Now somewhat 
broken down, but still animated witft much of the old 
Are, she subsisted by carding«nd renovating wool mat- 
tresses — a great trade among the humbler classes in 
Paris. She did not derive much from her occupation^ 
car deuse, as it is called ; but this little, joined to the 
trifling pension which accompanied her ‘ cross,’ was 
enough for all her wants in her lotty and solitary attic. 

M. Pascal Camus, who lived on the ground-floor, 
where he conducted a small school, was equally a curio- 
sity in his way. While the cardeuse was tall and bony, 
anil a little rough in manner, the sclfboluiaster was 
short, dumpy, and pompous ; while she was all for the 
Empire, and considered Napoleon to have been the 
greatest of earthly beings, he was fixed in his admira- 
tion of the Bourbons, detested Napoleon, and called him 
a usurper and a tyrant There were here sufficient 
elements of discord; but more were not wanting. M. 
Camus hated the cardeuse, because she w<fco a cross of 
the legion of honour. The eardeus# hated M. Camus, 
because he persisted in wearing a queue and shoe-buckles 
— undeniable tokens of regard for the old regime. Dif- 
fering in sentiment on so many things, these two per- 
sonages had at least one point in common — they hud 
respectively a very great notion of their own import- 
ance. Madame Marengo could never forgot what she 
had seen and gone throui:l^ M. Pascal Camus secretly 
believed himself to be a genius. It is true that his 
genius had not been acknowledged by the world, hut he 
rather liked that : great geniuses had all been unknown 
at some time or other; and even should his genius 
never be acknowledged during bis lifetime, there was no 
small yftcusuve in reflecting how society would after- 
wards lament for not having encouraged aud rewarded 
liis merits. It was quite a feast to think how mankind 
would some day be sorry for having neglected him, and 
wish to do him honour when it was too late. ‘ Perhaps,’ 
thought lie — for the poor man was a widower — ‘ my 
little daughter Annette may one day come in for a 
share of what can no longer benefit me.’ 

Every one who thought anything of the subject, ob- 
served that no two persons could he more opposite in 
their notions than the cardeuse and the schoolmaster ; 
hut nobody could understand why they should live on 
such terms of hostility. They did not necessarily Re- 
quire to interfere with each oyher; though dwelling 
under the same? roof, six floors separated them, and 
they did not etfon need to know each other. Why, 
then, did they quarrel so frequently? * Why utter such 
terrible things of each other to tlnflr neighbours ? The 
trujh is,*the good people who lived in tlu* vicinity of 
the belligerents did not exactly comprehend their cha- 
racter. Both were, in reality, not ill-disposed ; under an 
external eccentricity, each had a kindly heart. They, 
‘however, equally required a certain homage, which, if 
granted, all well and good; but if> dented,* then sthere 
was nothing but mischief. With two such ^persons a 
collision was inevitable. It is impossible to say on what 
occasion a mutual huff was created : hut a disagreement 
• once having taken place, the bristles of both were up ; 
and soon was proclaimed an everlasting and mutual 
war. Henceforth they ixclianged scowling glances 
when they met on the stairct&e, and the ffiutual hatred 
was intense. • 

Did this blow-up render the two unhappy ? No such 
thing. They were of course kept on the fret ; but some- 
how this wgs what they liked. It was meat and drink 
tothbm to have somebody to be at war with — some- 
body who, they imagined, was constantly persecuting 
them. They, in fact, required to live in one of two con- 
ditions of feeling ; that is, either to feel that they were 
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worshipped or hated. All who paid them any sort of 
respect, were the most amiable people possible ; all who 
gave them any real or imaginary cause 6f offence, were 
demons. Having settled down in this wpiuntarily- 
embraced enmity towards each other, their tongues, on 
all suitable occasions, told of sufferings. Madame Ma- 
rengo averred that M. Camus, whom she called an ‘ old 
savage,’ an ‘ old Cossack,* and fifty other bad names, hncf* 
no other earthly purpose in living but that of torment- 
ing her. Some charitable persons wanted to peffl&ade 
her that the good man might wisl\,to live for his own 
sake, (ft perhaps for that of his little daughter Annette ; 
but Madame Marengo only smiled incredulously : she 
knew better than that. It was a remarkable proof of 
the sympathy which will sometimes exi|t even between 
inveterate foes, that M. Camus was precisely of a 
similar opinion. He affected, howeyer, to look upqn 
Madame Marengo with calm contempt, and a certain 
degree of the heroic resignation which is generally 
found to characterise lofty spirits. It was not the cjst- 
deuse, ho declared, who acted, but a hidden and myste- 
rious power within her. He forgave her, for he knew 
she was not a free agent, but merely the instrument of 
that fatality which delights in persecuting genius. When 
people advised him to leave the house, lie seemed to 
compaefeionate their ignorance, and informed them Jthat 
Madame Marengo would follow him wherever he went ; 
that he did not, however, blame her for this : she could 
not help herself. And he generally clpsed his ren&rks 
, with a quotation from Corneille or Racine, m which the 
cardeuse was successively compared to Athalia, Agrip- 
pina, and Berenice, to all which poetical characters the 
one-eyed widow evidently bore a striking resemblance. 

Thus it will be seen that the enmity of the edrdeirse 
and the schoolmaster was rather a pleasant ^cind of 
affair after all. It was something to think of; iyid 
whenever they were afflicted with any little misfortune, 
they had the comfort of knowing thilt it must come 
fr&r* the enemy’s quarter. Of course it never signified 
whether there was proof that such was the case or not ; 
M. Camus and Madame Marengo left proofs to the 
vulgar. 

The partiesiwere if the full enjoyment of their hatred, 
when a young working-man, named Paul Simoneau, 
about seventeen years of age, came to lodge in the house, 
and took one of the attics on the same landing with 
Madame Marenjo. lie was one of those joyous con- 
tented-looking beings whose constant good -humour 
secures them universal good-will. The world, after all, 
is generally disposed to he friendly with those who 
seem to be at peace with their own hearts. Though 
Paul was without relations or near friends, and though 
he earned hut little in comparison with his wants, he 
was^nht merely resigned to his fate, like so many p6of^, 
but perfectly satisfied witljit, Which was perhaps better 
still, and certainly more pleasant to himpelf. lie soon 
became a great favourite with Madame Marengo. She 
had resolved at first to be exceedingly reserved; not 
approvygj of intimacies between neighbours, as such 
affaire — witness herself and M. Camus — never ended 
well. But this philosophy would not do when applied I 
to Paul. In the first place, he had one of those clear * 
pleasant voices which arj perfectly irresistible; so at 
least thought th^sergeantrs widow, when she heard him 
singing in the morning some popular strain of BeAnger’s, 
almost always referring to the Grande Armte, or to her 
darling Emperor. Then, in spite of herself, her heart 
yearned towards him; for he reminded her of her youth, 
ahd of a son about his own ,age, whom she had lost 
many yeah ago, and who sang the very same songs. 
Listening to bin) thus morning after morning, the car- 
deuse eon Id not help occasionally opening the door of 
her room, and thrusting out her head just to give him 
a good-humoured nod ab he went out to his work. Paul 
answered, by taking off his cloth cap, and politely in- 
quiring after her health. With all her roughness, 
Madame Marengo was ft rigid formalist. She wotild 
have felt highly indignant had a man, no matter of, 
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hat degree, addressed her with his ' hat on ; and ^he 
was the more existing of such homage, that she knew 
it was no longer paid to her personal attractions, but to 
her sex i^d military service. When Paul, therefore, 
stood before her with his cap in his hand, the good 
dame, smiling on him with gratified pride, could not 
but inquire if there was anything she might do for him? 
•Should she give a look to his room, or feed his bird 
I whilst he was out, or do any little thing of the kind ? 
j Pau^enerally accepted of her kind services ; for he 
i saw that Madame Marengo was never happier than 
| when she had made his little room quite neat, sewed a 
! loose button on his coat, or rendered him any other 
1 trifling service. In this manner, from mere acquaint- 
| (*.nces. they soon became friends. She loved the young 
j working-man for his never-failing good-humour, which 
■ seemed to her to gladden the whole of the gloomy house 
| lor the few hours he spent in it ; and lie liked the 
1 cardeuse for her quaint sayings, old stories of long- 
fovght battles, and the genuine kindness which, not- 
withstanding her outward roughness, still lived at her 
heart. 

It happened that M. Pascal Camus, who was, how- 
ever, far more exclusive than even Madame Marengo, 
was, like her, unaccountably mollified by the chucrful- 
( ness, and good-temper of Pftul Simoneau. It Was this 
worthy gentleman’s habit, when his pupils had retired 
for the evening, to sit on a chair near the threshold of 
his school -room, and thence mark attentively who went 
I up or came down the stairs. The portress, whose office 
he thus usurped, was highly indignant at his presump- 
tion, which she ascribed to overweening curiosity ; but 
M. Pascal Camur, like all true philosophers, delighted 
toubsofvc human nature, and he declared that he had 
learned */nore by sitting at his door, with his little 
Annette working by his side, than from the reading of 
heavy folios. 

It was thus lie first saw Paul Simoneau coming home 
from his work in the evening, with his bag of tools 
thrown on his shoulder, and ascending the steep stair- 
; case that led to his attic, with a step so free and elastic, 
i that M. Camus, who averred he knew a man’s temper j 
! from his tread, instantly saw thatr* Paul was perfectly 
j happy. The young man did nqf fail, on his part, to 
I notice the school master’s quaint and stumpy figure; but 
I seeing him, evening after evening, in the same attitude 
j — for either summer or winter, M. Cannis was at his pr 
| —he began to think that he could not pass by him with- 
out some token of recognition. Not wishing, however, 

1 to make too free— there being nothing particularly in- 
| viting in M. Camus’s solemn visage — lie merely bowed 
! as he passed the door of the school-room. Here was a 
i proper concession. The schoolmaster acknowledged his 
j buy by a condescending nod ; but though it woiiffl'not 
| have looked dignified to*oe pfvasod, lief was, to say the 
| truth, exceedingly gratified. There mu.it be something 
| truly delightful in natural courtesy, for it seldom fails 
i to conciliate : the most rugged and stern arc softened 
I by it, because they fed that it is not a Jiicrc\ empty 
| form ; they see that it conics from, the heart, 
j M. Pascal Camus, though a wftfc and learned man, 
'was not above being pleased with the deference of those 
whom he considered bis inferiors. Paul’s bow r showed 
J the*sfccrpt but respectful admiration which he felt for 
his— M* Camus’s — character ; his fiot venturing on any 
undue familiarity, also spoke jn bis favour ; in short, the 
schoolmaster was so well pleased with the young work- 
ing-man, that his nod became more condescending.- every 
evening, until he at last, one day, actually asked him 
to walk in. This interview so heightened his good 
opinion of Paul, that lie frequently 'renewed his invi- 
tation ; and the young man, who found the schoolmas- 
ter’s conversation improving, though somewhat pedan- 
tic, neglected no opportunity of being in his company. 
It was not long before Madame MarengQ ibsoovered 
that Paik' Simoneau was on friendly terms with her 
euefiiy ; she was indignant at the schoolmaster’s imper- 
tinence in presuming to entice away a person ip whom 


she felt an interest, for she would n^ver admit that 
M. Camus might love Paul for his own sake: every- 
thing was done to vex and annoy her. M. Camay 
entertained a similar opinion : * if Madame Murgpgo 
paid the young mpn any little attentions, it was because 
she knew that this was offensive to him.’ But they 
both agreed that such conduct was too contemptible to 
be worthy of the least attention, and determined to dis- 
appoint the enemy"by taking no notice of this treache- 
rous attack. Thus the two antagonists exulted in their 
imaginary triumph over each other, admiring their own 
wisdom, and pitying the blindness of their foe. 

This dream, so soothing to the pride of the two anta* 
gonists, was unfortunately disturbed by Paul Simoneau : 
be did not, or would hot, understand that their enmity 
was' for them a very pleasant and comfortable feeling ; 
and he actually took great pains to destroy if. In the 
first place, he completely undeceived them as to the 
belief each had u so long entertained — that the other was 
always engaged in some dark plot against his or her 
welfare. Tie proved to M. Camus that Madame Ma- 
rengo thought much more about, her mattresses than 
about liim ; whilst lie clearly showed her that she was 
of very secondary importance in the schoolmaster’s j 
opinion, by assuring her, when she wanted to know all | 
the bitter tlftngs be lmd been saying of her, that M. 
Camus had not uttered her name to him for the last 
week. Of course madarne could not believe this; it 
was said to spare her feelings: but Paul need not fear; 
she was accustomed to the 4 old Cossack’s’ hatred, &e. 
When Paul, however, assured her this was actually the 
case, she felt exceedingly disappointed, and haughtily 
wondered whether M. Camus meant to insult her by 
such behaviour? M. Cainot felt himself equally ag- 
grieved on learning from the young man that he w as 
not the first object of Madame Marengo’s thoughts. 
The two enemies now began to discover that the charm 
of their hatred was rapidly vanishing away ; and as this 
was evidentlj* Paul’s doing, they would have quarrelled ! 
with him had the thing been possible. lint hMooked ! 
so unconsciousoof harm, and seemed so pleased when he | 
had been saying something likely to reconcile them ! j 

Matters went on thus for some time, until gradually, i 
and in spite of themselves, the feelings of the two anta- j 
gomsts began to mollify. Paul had the art — if that could j 
he called art which was so natural to him — of setting i 
things in their most pleasant and kindly aspect. There 
was not a good trait in the character of Madame Ma- 
rengo which he did not repeat to M. Camus, and i >rr 
rrr.su. This did not produce a very strong effect on the , 
schoolmaster, whose heart was somewhat, tough; hut ■ 
Milfiame Marengo’s was of softer texture. Being what ; 
is termed a woman of strong affections, she could not 
remain in a state of indifference. lJ£r hatred for the 
schoolmaster was fast melting away! eVidently it would I 
be replaced by a better feeling. All at once she began : 
to discover that M. Cnirmis was a remarkable man, and j 
profoundly learned ; then his daughter Annette was , 
such a nice, pretfv girl! -in short, there were so many \ 
reasons for liking him upon the whole! One morning, j 
when she was thus favourably disposed, the cardeuse ; 
chanced to perceive M. Pascal Camus standing at the 1 
door <..f his 1 school -fbom : he looked so majestic, that j 
her heart ^vas touched; she could not resist the temp- 
tation of calling up an amiable smile on Hier weather- 
beaten features, gently nodding to him as she passed 
by. At first M. Camus was so much astonished, that, 
as lsc afterwards observed, be remained rooted to the 
spot; but as he knew nothing of Madame Marengo’s 
favourable foldings, and "considered her courtesy an 
audacious insult, lie soon rallied, and eyeing the smiling 
cardeuse with a glance of unutterable scorn, he turned 
his buckftipon her with haughty contempt. 

Madame Marengo was highly indignant find her 
advances repulsed ; her hatred now returned tenfold ; 
and as Sffie was going to wbrk the very same day for a 
dyer’s wife who lived next door, she did not neglect 
this opportunity of venting her spleen on M. Camus, 
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by giving him every fault which a human being could 
possibly possess? On the evening of the next day, 
when Paul began speaking to her of M. Camus, the 
cardeuse immediately declared she would hear nothing 
about him. 

4 Ah, madame,' depreciatingly observed Paul, 1 lie is 
so unhappy just now. You know that he has not many 
scholars. Well, the dyer’s wife, who lives next door, 
had promised to send her little nej^icw to his school ; 
he was to get fifteen frandb a- month withjiim/nnd it 
would have just paid his nett quarter's rent. If you 
were to know how glad he and Annette were about it — 
for though Bhe is only thirteen, he tells her everything. 
As they were telling me of it this evening, the dyer’s 
wife came in, and taking Monsieur^Oamus into the other 
room, told him that she could not think of sending her 
nephew to his school, as he was known to be such u 
shocking bad character; that she had good authority 
for what, she said ; but not liking tit jnake mischief, 
would not name the person from whom site had learned 
this. She spoke so loud, that Annette and I could hear 
every word : poor Annette cried all the time. When the 
dyer’s wife was gone — and she did not stay long — Mon- 
sieur Camus came out, looking so sad, that, it made my 
heart ache. Poor man, he was thinking about his rent, 
and wondering what he should do !’ . 

Every word that Paul uttered sr*ote Madame Ma- 
rengo to the heart. Instantly she underwent a revo- 
lution of feeling. Her hatred turned to compassion. 
She was evidently the cause of all this mischief, and 
bitterly did she repent ever having uttered a word* 
against the schoolmaster. Whilst Paul remained with 
her, Madame Marengo laid her feelings under some 
restraint, hut as soon as was alone, she began won- 
dering how she could repay the injury she had mllictcd 
on M. Camus. This seemed difficult enough; hut though 
hopeless of success, she resolved to speak to the dyer’s 
wife the next morning. As she had expected, she failed; 
the hoy had already been sent to another school; the 
dver’stfvife was* besides, one of those persons who make 
it a rule never to retract a resolution, howsoever absurd 
or erroneous it may be. Madame Marengo came home 
with a heavy heart. What was she to do? To throw 
herself on the tender mercies of M. Camus, and tell 
him all! Hut besides that, the cardeuse wanted suffi- 
cient magnanimity for this, she kmwr that it would 
not restore the lost scholar. After mature deliberation, 
she at length resulted 1o make another effort to get 
reconciled to the schoolmaster, hoping to be able to 
render him some service, which might compensate for 
the harm of winch she was the cause. The very same 
day Paul was charged to hear proposals of peitqp to 
M. Pascal Camus from Madame Marengo. In Ins pre- 
sent humbled condition, M. Ciftnus found this exceed- 
ingly gratifying. 

4 You see, Paul,’ he observed wither aim dignity, 4 the 
moral power of genius. 1 liavj at length compelled 
Aladame Marenfco to acknowledge, as she was bound 
to* do, my superiority. J cannot, however, grant her 
request without certain restrictions. {She 1ms braved 
me too long tor this, smd it would not do to let people 
think they ha>e only to ask my forgiveness in order to 
obtain it.’ 9 t 

Accordingly, M. Cauius clogged fcis consent by so 
many vexatious and haughty clauses* that P&ul declared 
Madame Marengo would never submit to them. * l 
don’t care, sir,’ replied the inflexible schoolmaster : 4 1 
did not make any friendly proposals to Madame Ma- 
rengo ; if she will not agree to the terms I oner, it 
is perfectly indifferent to me. But si* will agree to 
them, depend upon it,’ he added with a complacent 
smile; 4 1 saw' it in her eye the last timo she at- 
tempted to insult me : that woman’s spirit is conquered, 
sir.* 

Thougil Paul somewhat doubted this assertion, he 
fnentioned to Madame Marengo the condition^on which 
the schoolmaster had agreed to receive her into his 
favour. To his great surprise, she agreed to every- 


thin. But M. Camus was not astonished; he hifr,H 
predicted that it would be so. When it was under- 
stood in tl^e house that Madame Marengo and M. Pas- 
cal Camus were on good terms, the news was heard 
with that suspicious astonishment which flight have 
been felt of yore if peace had been proclaimed between 
Home and Carthage. The portress declared, for her 
part, 'that it was only a hollow truce, and most of the 
lodgers shared in this belief. Matters went on, however, * 
much better than these charitable individuals had anti- 
cipated. M. Pascal Camus was all condescending' Kind- 
ness, §ind Madame Marengo niueli more submissive 
and respectful than could have been anticipated ; but 
the truth was, that her soul was burdened with remorse, 
and she logged to repair the mischief she had occa- 
sioned by rendering her former enemy some signal sera 
vice. M. Camus, however, would give her no oppor- 
tunity of doing this; he was so exceedingly digniflq^ 
so reserved, and placed so many impediments in her 
way, that Madame Marengo fretted and fumed in the 
excess of her impatience. 4 This only increased,’ ae4he 
schoolmaster expressed it, 4 the strong necessity which 
existed for him to keep Madame Marengo at a proper 
distance. For you see, my dear sir,’ he would observe 
to Paul — lie was always wonderfully polite — 4 it would 
never ,/io to allow such people to be familiar with me, 
merely because they happen to be a little good-natured, .. 
and all that. Madame Marengo has good points, I 
allow ; but 1 must confess, that to me she always smells 
of the barracks.’ » '• 

Matters had gone on thus for about a month, during 
which Madame Marengo had more than once been 
strongly tempted to quarrel with M. Camus for not 
allowing her to serve him in some w*y or other, when, 
luckily for her, hut, as it proved, rather unfortunately 
for him, she found an opportunity of displaying her 
zeal. The schoolmaster full dangerously ill; and a%the 
doctor declared that he had a contagious feveb, the 
school was deserted in no time. Annette attended on 
he? father with the greatest devotedness, but in a few 
days she was laid up with the same disease. Now was 
the time for Madame Marengo to show her friendship. 
Paul was very willing to do everything in his powder 
for the poor* schoJhuaster; but the cardeuse declared 
that he was only in -die way, and so managed, that the 
whole burden of waiting on M. Camus and his daughter 
soon rested oq herself. She did everything; cleaned 
the rooms, prepared the necessary tisanes , attended on 
tlitL two patients with unwearied zeal, paid the rent 
and the doctor without saying anything about it; in 
short, she would even have given the lessons to the 
pupils, if thpy had not been all gone away. And her 
zeal was so exemplary, that every one admired it, ex- 
trp^ng tin* portress, who declared, with a wink, that 
she was as kiyowing as Mt^arne Marengo, and c«uld 
see through her arts ; vfriich meant that the cardeuse 
entertained matrimonial designs on M.Je)uiniis. If such 
was indeed the case, Madame Marengo’s expectations 
did not seem likely to be realised, for though Annette 
was Jouft out of danger, her lather grew worse every 
day. lbs mind, bfwever, was perfectly sound; and it 
is only just to say, that if his heart had long been ob- 
durate, it jjpw seemed to be entirely softened in favour 
of his kind nurse. Though MadainciMarengo had lived 
amongst soldiets, apd in barracks, and though hfirtiiaii- 
ners were not irreproachably genteel, she had a true 
and honest heart ; and with all her outward roughness, 
none knew better than she did how* to render a service 
,iu abdicate manner. The schoolmaster saw' all this, 
and lie now wondered why or liovv he had ever hated 
Madame Marengo. 

One evenirdf when the schoolmaster was revolving 
those thoughts in his mind, he suddenly turned towards 
the cardeuse, who was sitting at the head of his bed, 
and earnestly observed, ' Madame, if I die, I think I 
can in fruit Annette to your care. I know,’ he added, 
with a patronising air. which even now hfc coujd not 
quite cast a\\ r ay, 4 that* I might confide her to a more 
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Educated and accomplished lady, but I doubt whether I docked in, the dver’s nephew among the rest ; and in 


I could find one with a kinder heart. 

* M. Pascal Camus spoke this in the tone of a man 
who confers a great favour ; and though, after his death, 
Annette Vnuld be a portionless orphan, it did not occur 
to him to look on the matter in ai \y other light. It 
will perhaps be saying more in Madame Marengo's 
praise than we might otherwise express, to state* that 

■^bhe took precisely the same view of the subject. She 
only saw the moral trust reposed in her, and she was 
deeply affected. It was the first time, too, that the 
schoolmaster had ever addressed to her a word of praise : 
the tears rose to her eyes, and in the height of her 
i emotion she begged M. Camus to forgive her all that 
she had ever done against him. Then she confessed to 
« chim that she had been the cause of his losing his pupil, 
and that numbers upon numbers of times she had 
epUed him, behind his back, * an old Cossack.’ This 
irreverent appellation rather shocked M. Camus; but 
he made a heroic effort, and as Madame Marengo was 
evidently deeply penitent, he declared that he forgave 
her. It was his duty, lie said, as a Christian, for he felt 
his end approaching. Madame Marengo assured him 
that he was much better, but M. Pascal Camus per- 
sisted that lie was dying. 4 All men of genius.’ said he 
solemnly, 4 foretell the hour of their death : it, is not 
therefore astonishing that I should be able to predict 
mine. I shall die,’ added he, after a moment’s pause, 

* at seventy seconds past eight o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing. r Mind, Madame Marengo, at seventy seconds past 
eight!* 

* Well, do drink some of your tisane ; there’s a dear,’ 
interposed Madame Marengo, rather alarmed at the 
sick man’s excited look. M. Camus was the most do- 
cile of patients; he took the drink, and as it w r as of a 
soporific*quality, he soon sank into a deep sleep. Ma- 
dame Marengo was not very superstitious, but she had 
heard of such things as deathbed predictions, and she 
had strong faith in her own presentiments. Now sin 

I happened to feel a particular presentiment, which told 
{ her that M. Camus -would really (lie at the. appointed 
j hour — great, therefore, was her anxiety during the 
night. M. Camus never wakened once : this looked 
extremely suspicious : morning came, audvstill the pa- 
tient slept : eight o’clock struct , and Madame Ma- 
rengo’s heart beat high: she watched M. Camus with 
feverish anxiety : the seventy seconds passed, and still 
he did not waken: in short, M. Camus did not open his 
eyes until a quarter past ten. Though rather pleased 
to find himself alive and well, lie was exceedingly sur- 
prised : there must be some mistake : the clock did not 
go right : this was the first prediction of his which had 
not proved correct. At this moment the doctor came 
in. He declared that the patient was much better : a 
favourable crisis bad occurred during the night. M. 

I Camus immediately brigfiteifsd up: this explained 
! everything: he^uius to have died at seventy sbeonds 
past eight, but a favourable crisis having occurred, the 
j consequence was, &c. &c. Madame Marengo’s nresenti- 
I ment admitted of a similar explanation, anih tfctl were 
j perfectly satisfied. c 

l M. Camus now recovered rapidly. In less than a 
iflonth, he no longer needed Madame Marengo’s assist- 
ance, and was abk» to attend fo his pupils. lie then 
discovered that they had all left him. ••Their parents 
< declared, much in the same language which he had once 
| applied to Madame Marengo, that both himself and bis 
j school-room smelt of the fever. This was a sad blow fur 
the schoolmaster ; but it happened that, at that°very , 
time, Paul ascertained that the savings* bank, in which 
, he had deposited a few hundred francs, saved from his 
! earnings, was a remarkably unsafe placd for mdney* lie 
| immediately expressed a wish to invest it in some safe 
| speculation. In short, though not without much press- 
ing, Paul induced M. Camus to accept of a loan, part of 
which was to be applied to his immediate waits? whilst 
with the reft the school-room was to be fitted up in style. 
This ‘produced a wonderful effect : pupils 4 immediately 


less than a year, M. Camus was able irot only to return 
Paul’s loan, but even to repay Madame Marengo the 
sums she had spent upon him during his illness. 

Several years have passed away Bince the reconcilia- 
tion of M. Pascal' Camus and Madame Marengo. They 
have wisely abjured speaking on politics, and are now 
as stanch friendB as they were formerly bitter enemies. 
They have learned, that though people may not agree 
on certain points, still fliere is no reason why they 
should be enemies. Though Paul was the instrument 
of their reconciliation, both the cardeuse and the 
schoolmaster declare that their friendship is simply 
owing to the excellent qualities which they have since 
then discovered in e£t:h other — qualities of which they 
could of course know nothing as long as they remained 
mutually hostile. It will serve to show the confidence 
which reigns between them to state, that they have 
lately agreed, but in secret, that a marriage between 
Paul and Annette would be a very eligible affair in a 
few years’ time. Put as both the parties are yet rather 
young, the elder ones have wisely determined, though 
they have long marked their secret attachment, to say 
nothing on the subject yet ; and indeed it was prema- 
ture to mention it even here. 

There arc. a great many Madame Marengos and 
Monsieur Pascal Camuscs in this world, who quarrel 
half their lives without knowing win*. What a pity 
they will not try the other system, by way of change : j 
They would find it much less troublesome, and ten 
-times as pleasant, after all. ; 

THE HLACKimil). i 

* I could not tiling so plain a bird . 

Could sing so line a song.’ : 

Song birds, it is generally admitted, are among the 
most interesting portions of the animal creation, afford- ! 
ing a copious and instructive study to the naturalist, ' 
and delighting the mere lover of nuture with their 
matchless music, which adds a vocal charm to sylvan 
scenery. Among the warblers for which this country ; 
is celebrated, the blackbird is esteemed a universal fa- j 
vourite. The jetty songster may often be seen in the 
rural districts, whistling merrily in his wicker- cage . 
suspended on a cottage wall, or the branch of a tree ■ 
overhanging the garden path. Occasionally, too, his 
shrill and gladsome note may be heard ringing in the 
noisy streets of large and busy towns, imparting a 
touch of nature, and reminding the passer-by, who lias > 
a heart to feel, of the green country, its pleasant lanes, 
sunny fields, and shady woods. 

The blackbird is a native of England, staying wdth 
us the whole year, and is the largest and, earliest of our ; 
messengers of spring. It is the firs^ of the seven tribes 
which constitute £iic lurilus or thrush genus, and is , 
found all over Europe^but appears to be less constant in ■ 
Holland than in other places; in that Country,' though j 
numerous in*the autumn months, it is rare in winter. | 
Blackbirds are found also in Northern Asia, as far down 
as Syria : a large portion of the earth’s surface is thus 
enlivened by their song. In England, they commonly 
begin to sing ^n February ; while the ground is covered 
with snow, before a leaf is to lie seen, or other birds 
have com irfc need their warblings, they pour out their 
clear notes from some thick hedgerow or the corner of 
a w ood. 

Blackbirds couple early booh after beginning to sing, 
and lay twice in the season — tlui first time about the end 
of March ; but +,his brood isoeldoin reared, owing to the 
general inclemency of the season, and the want of shel- 
ter. The first laying — five or six eggs— is always more 
numerous timn the second; a fact noticed long ago by 
Aristotle, and verified by later observers. The birds 
are said to be shy and suspicious : the place, ^however, 
in wdiich ,t>hey build appears to be chosen without re- 
gard to concealment ; for they often select bushes and 
low trees in gardens, or hedgerows by the side of much- 
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frequented walks^ The nest is made of rushes, twigs, 
or coarBe grass, cemented together with clay, and lined 
wjth wool, hay, or hair. According to some naturalists, 
the lairds render the clay walls of their nest riSore secure 
by mixing in hogs’ bristles, and leave a hole in the 
bottom for the escape of water, wnich, if April be 
showery, would fill the interior, and destroy the eggs. 
, Sometimes, as if for greater stability, the materials of 
the nest will be made to embrace a lA-anch of tint bush 
in which it is built; the structure is, howbver, very 
rudely finished, and exhibits none of that neatness dis- 
played by many smaller birds. The colour of the egjcs 
is a bluiBh-green, 'clouded with deeper shades of the 
same hue, and dusky patches and ^eins. 

In some parts of the country, particularly the north, 
the blackbird is still called the meric, from its LAtin 
name merula. Scott tells us, in one of his spirited 
ballads — * 

4 ’Tin good, 'tin good, in gay greenwood. 

When inuvis and merle are Hinging.' 

! The bird’s habit of flying mcra , or solitary, is said by 
| Varroto have gained it this appellation. The merle 
i appears to have been a favourite among our older poets : 
j rhaucer and Spenser make frequent mention of his 

■ musical name, lie was also known as the (tyscl. Dray- 
ton uses both expressions — » 

| 4 The ousel near at hand, tha\ hath a golden bill, 

; As nature him had marked of purpose, t' let u*. see 

1 That from all other birds Ins tunes should different be : 

Fur with their vmul sounds they Hing to pleasant May ; 

, Upon his dulcet pipe the meric doth only pl.13 .* 

Shakspeare, too, sings of 

4 The woosd-coek^po black of hue, 

With orangc-tiuvny bill.* 

The blackbird, according to BufTon, is of a more 
decided black than the raven, its plumage being less 
affected by reflet tiou. The bill of the young does not 
acquire the yellow tinge until they are a year old ; the 
, inside of*the mouth, the heel, and soles of the feet, then 
become of the same colour, and a beautiful circle of 
gold forms round the eyes. The female is not so dark 
as the male, her feathers incline to ft rusty black or 
brownish lmc. During the period of incubation, the 
male will frequently sit on the eggs for four or five 
hour?, \\ bile his mate 

4 Sudden lids 
To pick the scanty meal.’ 

The sight of these birds is very acute, which enables 
them to detect an enemy from a great distance; their 
reputed shyness may probably arise from this cause, 
and their taking to flight on the first alarm. It is, 
however, certain,* that if much watched or disturbed, 
they will abandon their nests, and on such occasions 
are said to break their eggs, or destroy the young. 

Although the low position in wliAdi blackbirds gene- 
, 'rally, pined their nc'sts exposes them to many t casualties, 
they are slow to learn from experience. Gesncr, however, 
relates an instance of two young broods having been 
. eaten by a cat from a nest built at. the foot of a hedge. 
After the second loss, the parent birds abandoned the 
old nest, and constructed another in»nn app^-tree *ut a 
i height of eight feet above the ground, flut of # reach of 
. the enemy.. On some occasions blackbirds seem to 

■ forget their Habitual mistrust, and invite observation. 
A pair once built their nest among some dry thorns in 
a pile of fagots in a garden near Windsor, elosctto 
which men were passing fhe whole day with wheel- 
barrows. The nest Avas so Ildar the ground as to be 
completely exposed to view, but the birds persevered 

. and reared their young. Another pair built, ft few 
years ago, in the camelia- house of the Messrs Lod- 
diges of Hackney, where the female was frequently 
seen fitting on the nest by the numerous visitors to 
the celebrated nursery. An instance is recorded among 
others, in Stanley’s ‘ Birds,’ of 1 a blackbird’s nest on 
the ground, in a tuft of grass or rushes, close to the 



seat^f a rabbit— the tail, in fact, of the rabbit being in 
contact with the nest. As the seat as well as the nest 
were both occupied, these two companions must have 
sat meditating together for many a day iu perfect peace 
and good fellowship.’ 0 

The old birds sqiarate as soon as their offspring are 
able to live without aid, and never come together again 
until the next breeding time. Although attentive to « 
their young, they take hut little care of themselves, 
and in the winter are often found frozen to deatit in 
the hedges. They are very cleanly in their habits, and I 
appear* to derive much enjoyment* from bathing and 
preening their feathers. They accommodate themselves 
easily to diversities of climate, and live to the age of 
seven or eigflfc yeare; but from the attacks of birds of # 
prey, and abandonment of nests, they are not so nume- 
rous as might be expected. They eat all sorts of berries, i 
Duifcs, and insects, and display much cunning and inge^* 
unity in hunting for snails in gardens during the winter, 
and breaking the shells against the wall or hard groun/i. 
The number of noxious creatures destroyed by these 1 
birds is surprising ; but the good they do in this way is j 
too often lost sight of by growers of fruit. Blackbirds, i 
there is little doubt, have to answer for the misdeeds of ; 
other depredators. Their bright yellow bill and dark . 
plumage cause them to be more easily detected tjian 1 
birds of the ordinary colour ; they have, besides, the j 
habit of uttering a quick shrill cry of alarm when sud- j 
denly disturbed, which naturally draws attention. r I«hey j 
have thus come to be regarded as insatiable destroyers j 
of fruit, and in many plaees a war of extermination is | 
carried on against them. Others of the feathered race ; 
have suffered from the same prejudice, which arises ij 
entirely from a want of true knowledge. The best-iH- ’ 
formed naturalists agree that birds are more •sinned ■ 
against than sinning. A remarkable instance occurred i 
about the middle of last century in New England: '■ 
there was a general failure of the crops, and the inha- 
bitfuys, attributing the deficiency to the depredations of i 
jackdaws, turned out, and%hot every bird of that tribe j 
they could find. But for some years afterwards, sueli i 
was the prodigious increase of insects and reptiles, that j 
the crops were Jmt little increased. ; 

A grass plot attached to a country-house was once 
visited by a dozen or tvfo of blackbirds for several days 
in succession ; they ploughed it up so diligently with : 
their bills, as to •make the surface look rough and de- 
cayed. The owner of the property, unwilling to shoot j 
the intruders, caused the grass plot to be dug up in j 
several places, when it was found to be overrun with 
the larva* of chafers. The birds were left in undisturbed 
possession ; and although the walls were covered with 
ripe fruit, they left it for the grubs, which they effec- ; 
tually destroyed, and the grass plot soon resumed it£ , 
origin disappearance. We ^ansfanev the humane pro- ‘ 
prietor *ljere spoken of acquainted with Tennyson’s ' 
thoughtful lines — # ** 

4 Oh, blackbird ! sing mo something well : 

AV^ile all the neighbours shoot thee round, 

•l kcefifcmooth (dots of fruitful ground, 

Wlieic thou m$sL warble, eat, and dwell. 

+ * * * 

Yet though 1 spared then, kith anil kin, 

Thy sole delight is Killing still, • 

With that^old « lugger of thy bill % 

To fret the suirifner jenuetin. 

A golden bill ! the silver tongue 
Cold February loved is dry : 

• Plenty corrupts the melody 

• That made thee famous once, v lien j muig. 

f Sts * V 

• Take warding ! ITo that will not sing 
While yon sun prospers in the bl no, 
ffhall sing for want, ere leaves are new. 

Caught in the frozen palms of spring.’ 

Amongst other freaks of nature, she sometimes pro- 
duces a \ftiife blackbird ; an instance occurs in Wil- 
loughby, together with tlijp writer’s explanation of the 
phenomenon. ' On the Alps,’ he says , 1 the Apennines, 
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nd other high mountains, are sometimes found bii%g of 
this sort all over white. We ourselves saw one in a 
poulterer’s shop at Rome, party-coloured of black and 
white. Rut this we look upon as accidental : either the 
coldness oV the region, or the constant intuition of snow, 
effecting this alteration of colour — fft in crows, ravens, 
&c. — so that we do not think a white blackbird (pardon 
► the seeming contradiction in adjecto ) to differ speci- 
fically from a black one.* The same fact had not 
escifped the notice of older writers : Pliny believed the 
blackbird to turn rj*d in winter. Le Vaillant describes 
i an African blackbird, called, from its note, the- 4 Jolin- 
Frederic ;* and another, which seems to repeat the Dutch 
phrase, Piet , rnyn vrouw. There is also a blue blackbird, 
fl fnund in Gibraltar, the Pyrenees, and the fclands of the 
Mediterranean : its singing very much resembles that 
of the nightingale. Instances of white blackbirds have 
•peen met with in this country : the albino is generally 
found in a nest with three or four others of the natural 
hue ; sometimes the head only is white. There was 
one, about ten years since, in the Zoological Gardens at 
London, which had been taken in Northamptonshire; 
and a stuffed specimen, cream-coloured, is preserved 
at the British Museum. On the continent, the flesh 
of blackbirds is esteemed a great delicacy, particularly 
aftcyr the vendange , or grape-harvest — they are 'Mien fat 
I and in good condition. Preference, however, is gene- 
rally given to those which have fed on olives and myrtle 
berries. By ancient physicians the flesh was regarded 
as provocative of good-humour, and easy of digestion. 
They prescribed it as a remedy against dysentery an<f 
colic : the gall dissolved in vinegar was an excellent 
cosmetic for th^skin. The oil contained in the body 
of the bird was applied for the cure of sciatica ; and 
this oit, together with the volatile salt supposed to 
abound in the flesh, was said to render it a specific 
against the plague. Blackbirds, it is said, were onet 
rare in the north of England ; hut now they are nume- 
rous, and in the neighbourhood of Newcastle JiAvc 
almost driven away the conffnon thrush. In the Ork- 
j nevs, the bird is called the cltnckct from its winter 
| note — chuck, chuck. The power of imitation is strong 
i in the blackbird : one has been hqard W.give a res pec t- 
| able version of the nightingale^ melody, arid another 
i to crow like a cock. The latter sat perched on a tree 
i close to a mill w here poultry were kept, and evidently 
enjoved the imitations. Sometimes itf broke off in the 

middle of the cock- a- d , flapped its wings, and 

whistled its ordinary note. When kept in the house, 
the birds will imitate many sounds of the human voice, 
and may be taught little airs, which they seldom 
forget. 

The natural song of blackbirds can only he heard in 
perfection when they are at lilrcrty : it is too pAvterful 
to be listened to in-door# : in, winter, their voice ]h>coiiich 
hoarse and ^sa green hie. They begin to sing % wifh the 
earliest dawn, and may still be heard w hen twilight is 
deepening into darkness, especially on the evenings of 
close, sultry days. Gilbert White enurvrates the 
blackbird among others which ^re silebt about July 
or August: the latter, he obsbrtes, is the mutest 
| month of all the fine season. ]n September, when the 
| woods begin to, put on tliei ^autumnal tints, the black- 
j hind* may again be heard ‘ whistling; from the thorny 
S brakeband lie retains his musical voice until the cold 
! weather has fairly set in. Different opinions prevail as 
! to the character of the blackbird's music. Aristotle de- 
{ scribes the bird as stammering and chattering is, winter, 
j hut in summer growing darker in colour, and makftig 
i a loud noise with open throat. * The cocks,* says Wil- 
i lougliby, 4 are very canorous, whirling and tinging 
i very pleasantly all the spring and summer-time, only 
! their note is too loud and shrill near hand.* To some 
1 tars the note suggests nothing but melancholy — a 
; chant of lamentation ; the hearers, however, .must have 
1 been in & melancholy mood, for the music is peculiarly 
| chfcerful and exhilarating. •«* The male blackbird,’ in 
| the words of an intelligent observer/ 4 is one of our 


most beautiful songsters: his song consists of many 
strophes, following at short intervals, among which 
are some more staid chirping hoarse notes, varied wi£h 
clear whittles; but it is specially distinguished, and 
heard at a great distance, by a ioud flute-like ti'aluc 
tratatoe , which Has also been compared to the sounds 
david , /unis david According to Bechstein, 4 the natu- 
ral song of the blackbird is not destitute of melody ; 
but it is broken «by noisy tones, and is agreeable only 
in the open country. When wild, it sings only from 
March to July; but when caged, during the whole 
y/*ar, except when moulting. Its voice is so strong 
and clear, that in a city it may be heard from one end 
of a long street to the other. Its memory is so good, 
that it retains, without mixing them, several airs at 
ondle, and it will even repeat little sentences. It is a 
^reat favourite with the lovers of a plaintive, clear, 
and musicld song.* 

The blacklm-d’s music lias found responsive echo in 
many a heart; many a ‘ mute inglorious Milton* has 
been inspired by it, whose thought never expressed 
itself in words. The peasant, poet Clare alludes re- 
peatedly to the 4 never-caring blackbird;’ and wc may 
conclude our notice of this interesting warbler with n 
sonnet in which the musical inspiration is happily con- 
veyed— ' 

* Mrthinlcs, metlnnlf** a lumpy life is thine, 
llird of the jetty wing and golden bill ! 

T'p in the eleiir fresh morning's dewy shine 
A rt thou, an<l Ringing at thmo own sweet will : 

Thy mellow voice floats over vale and lull, 

Jtieli and mellifluous to the ears, as wine 
I'nto the ta-te* at noon we hear thee still ; 

Ami when grsn shadows h-ll of Sot's decline. 

'I Iioii hast tliv matin and thy vesper song ; 

Thou hast thy noontidr eantielo of piaise 
For Him who fashioned tfioo to dwell among 

’Iho orchard -grounds, and ’mid the pleasant ways 
W here hloi.inmg hedgerow* screen rhe rustic throng : 

Thy life a ceaseless prayer, tliy days ull Sabbath days.’ 


OCCASIONAL NOTE. * 

LINGERING IMtKJUP’CKR AGAINST SCOTLAND. j 

In a recent trial before the Court of Queen’s Bench, a j 
barrister, wishing to show that a witness could not j 
have been simple enough to sign a particular self-con- i 
dcinnatory document without reading it, thought it a 1 
good point to show that he was an attorney ; hut this 
was not enough — he was a Scotch attorney; as if no- ! 
thing but the shrewdest regard to his own interest was j 
to beiexpeoted from a person so deserilmhle. The nu- *j 
tore of the individual case is nothing to the purpose; I 
bfct in so far as a great body of people is reflected on, I j 
we think ourselves galled on to protest against, the i ; 
climax of the learned counsel. It belongs to a class of ( i 
prejudices which wc thought had loiffe been left to the J 
most ignorant rtl' our southern compatriots. It surely j j 
is unworthy of an Educated ]>erson of our nge thus to i I 
sanction s;id assist in keeping afivc antipathies to j| 
which a legislative measure of a hundred and forty j] 
years’ standing gave a practical quietus. We should I 
have thought that the evils arising from such anti- j ; 
pat hies were exemplified in so strong a manner in an*- ! J 
othei section of tKe empire, that any rational or con- j! 
siderate .Englishman would hesitate to evoke even a *1 
dormant specimen of this most unhappy class of feel- ! { 
ings. Fortunately, Scotland is so contented in the en- i 
joyment of the well-earned fruits of her own honourable 
industry, that she can afford to smile at such poor 
shafts of wit. But the discredit of launching them is 
not on this Recount the l$ss. 

It. occurs forcibly to a Scotchman on hearing of such 
pellets being thrown at his country, through the Eng- 
lish journals or any other medium, that the conduct of 
the chief of the three nations to the Irish proceeds on a 
strikingly diverse principle. From Ireland — no fhatter 
from what cause — England has for many years expe- 
rienced extreme annoyance. Ireland is the millstone 
round her neck. She spent seven millions upon Ireland 


— %. 
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in one year. Listen to a private individual English- 
man, and he tells you, beneath his breath, that he is 
siak of this murderous beggarly associate, in whom he 
finds % no honour or truth, but an endless, ^thankless 
‘Give, give!’ England, however, publicly treats this 
matter with signal tenderness — no jioe, such as that 
of our barrister, would be ventured on in either the 
Queen’s Bene.li, or the House of Commons, or at any 
public meeting. England flare not* use such terms 
towards Ireland. It is curious«to sec her lets conside- 
rate sons so ready to venture on jokes to the discredit 
of Scotland, which for centuries has given no ofiuncsc-r 
but from which nothing is dreaded. How far the contrast 
is honourable to her, wc need not stjip to consider. 

We have already given more lines to the subject 
than it is worth; hut a general remark may yet* he 
allowed. If England has any sympathies wiyi the two 
associated kingdoms, thev flow as six to one in favour 
of Ireland, flow like this is to the way of the world 
in private life! Literature and common talk are full 
of the cant of a sentimental interest about unfortunate 
persons, however truly the authors of their own mis- 
fortunes. and even although some dash of criminality, 
romantic or otherwise, may attach to them. But the 
worthy, industrious, frugal man, who sees after his own 
affairs and troubles nobody — who fulfils alt the great 
duties towards his family, his friend?, and the public, 
m*t excepting an abundant but modest beneficence to- 
wards the meritorious poverty round about him — that 
is a kind of man of a different stamp. IJe is not pie- 
turesqir. lie docs not excite benevolence. Perhaps 
his success in lift* rather provokes envy. No one lias 
any sympathy for him. This is the case of Scotland. 
Of course, in the sat isfaeti^i arising from duties well 
performed, and aims wholly legitimate ami praise- 
worthy, there is ample compensation for every injustice 
that may arise from prejudices so vulgar and so ruli- I 
culous. ' 


WALKS TO OFFU'E-UAPRICOWNUS TO 
CANCER. 

Wio have read of a man whose whole life was passed in 
London, and who, walking daily to and from his official 
duties during a period of forty years, never found any- 
thing worth jotting down m his diary except his dinners 
and the name of the house m which they were eaten. 
Just imagine an individual, after nearly half a cuitury 
of active service, retiring on a ‘ superannuated allow- 
ance,’ with no other record of the past than a big cata- 
logue of mastieatpry achievements! What u resource 
on rainy days, wlx*n the newspaper was exhausted, and 
the customary stroll could not* be taltcn, to bring out 
the heavy volume, and ‘chew tlut cud of sweet and 
hittcyr fancies ’ over its suggestive memoranda, which 
might run thus: Eeb. 19, 1 8; W— Lined in Butcher-hall 
L.'me ; alamode beef and college pudding; half-and- 
half: or, July 6, Ib.'il — Lamb chops and asparagus at 
Tainphilon’s ; gooseberry tart; cheese; stout! It fol- 
lows, of course, that the writer of such^i journal must 
be a bachelor ; a wife and children would have gi\en 
hiru something better to do than keep a chronological 
account of eatings and drinkings. Were it possible to 
investigate motives, w r e should perhaps find nothing*but 
the physical fact of a good aigpstion. Tlu^t a man may 
never write anything is within belief ; but that one vglio 
kept a diary, and walked about the streets of London 
for a lifetime, eould never find an accident, or % a foggy 
day to commemorate, staggers credibility. It is possible 
tlu^t t!he very greatness and multiformity of the subject 
may make ‘ taking notes ’ difficult or impossible to an 
unpractised hand. A slight habit of observation will, 
however, detect a thousand things in the restless, roar- 



ing streets, better worth recording than the items of 
departed dinners. How the continuous tide of human 
life pours on, hither and thither, in a resistless current, 
offering iu itself a mighty range for contemplation I We 
know an old lady* who shed tears hb she stood and 
watched the multitudinous life of a busy thoroughfare : 
and truly is it impressive, presenting as it does every > 
variety of human character. There are things to be 
seen and heard among the crowds that throng the strffets 
of London, which can lie seen and heard nowhere else, 
and which are as much a part of London as its parks 
and public buildings. The jibe and jest of folly — the 
hard sententtousness of business — the sneer of envy— 
the groan of misery— are strangely mingled in London. 0 
We have lived for some years jn London, and in our 
dftily peregrinations through the streets, many objects 
have struck us as noteworthy, which may possess a ge- 
neral interest. Our residence is ‘over the water,* which 
means on the Surrey side of the Thames, about three- 
quarters of an hour’s walk from Blaekfriars Bridge, away 
in whati8 at present debatcable ground between smoke 
and sunshine. We are just out of one of the main tho- 
roughfares, down a short lane, on one side of which js a 
real hedge, such as you see miles away in the country, 
and a goodly sprinkling of trees ; and at night, all is as 
quiet as in a country village. Wc star'* in the meriting 
kt nine, and w'nlk fast or leisurely according to the sea- 
son ; and if we have a few minutes to spare, can always 
dispose of them profitably at some tg>ok-stall on the 
way : many stray facts and valued volumes have we 
picked up by this means at little cost. In the%inter, 
when the weather is line, we step at once from our doer 
on to a hard frozen path, that rings beneath our feet ; 
tlu* yedge and trees are w hite with a frosty incrusta- 
tion ; mid oil reaching the high road, we find its clean 
surface striped by countless wheel-tracks. But after 
the first furlong or two, the brightness and naturalness 
of surrounding objects deteriorate with every step of 
progress citywards, in«a gradually - increasing uproar, 
gloom, and diugincss. Half a mile behind, all was i 
clean and crisp t now the pavement begins to look aB j | 
though it had been coated with damp ashes, which, a i 
little ^farther on, are transformed into black slippery j 
mud, trying to the pedestrian’s patience, and provoca- 
tive of ire in omnibus conductors and cab drivers. 
When you started, the sun was shining in a clear sky ; 
but you w'ent on, he began to look a little tawny, 
then brown, and now he loonvyu lurid redness through j 
the snibky atmosphere, wfiicli deposits itself in New r jj 
Zealand tattoo lines round your eyes, n^, and mouth, !] 
makes your breath look as though it came from a coke- | j 
furnace^ a»<^ half stifles you iuto the bargain. The 
white rime still clinging to the tilt-cover of wagons 
corning in from the country, is looked at with astonish- 
ment by people in the streets, nine out of ten of whom 
would hardly believe thn> the atmosphere is clear and 
exhilarating at a*dist§nce of two or three mile#. The 
gloom deepens, and you are past aU doubts as to its 
being one of the annually-recurring genuine London 
fogs, gaslights are burning in the shops, Hinging be- 
wildering shadows across the streets, and making every- 
thing look strange and spectral. On crossing the bridge, 
the fog’ seefns denier than ever— jiot u glimpse of the 
river is to be seen. Steamboats, however, are feeling 
their way along, and the murky fumes from their fun- 
ntds remind you of smoke-vomiting monsters in some 
Lantcan inferno. Sometimes the dismal pall lifts and 
floats away about the middle of the day, and the glad 
sun comes out* (for it is mostly in clear weather that 
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the real metropolitan fog makes its visitation), and' man 
and beast can breathe again. At other times, it clings 
ail day, and creotes a scene, on the approach of night, 
scarcely^oossible to describe. The gas lamps are of no 
more use than farthing rushlights ; omnibus drivers 
lose their way in Elect Street and the Strand, or mis- 
take Temple-Bar for the Horse Guards, and shout to 
one another as mariners navigating an unknown sea. 
The habitual frequenter of the streets is as much at a 
loser as the veriest stranger : to walk is almost as adven- 
turous an undertaking as travelling in the desert with- 
out a compass ; anil when, on nearing home, you emerge 
from the smoke, you draw a long breath with a feeling 
of having escaped some horrid calamity, and lost a 
day. 11 

Such is one of London’s phenomena : but the same 
walk presents other characteristics for consideration. 
Immoral as well ns physical. Nowhere is the struggle for 
existence so apparent as in the suburbs of the huge city, 
and nowhere is it attempted under more hopeless cir- 
cumstances. The effort may probably be more intense 
* in town,’ but it is more concealed, masked by the pro- 


fusion of brass, blaze, and glitter. But here, in the out- 
skirts, where there is as yet no neighbourhood, no back 
streets swarming with a poor population, always ready- 
1 money customers, the attempts to establish a ’business 
; seem little better than frantic. In some, the fraudti- 
! lent intention is palpable from the very outset ; but 
| othws excite our sympathy. A newly-married couple 
| come out, and tike one of the * run-up ’ houses, all shop 
! and closets, for which the suburban approaches to Lon- 1 
don are famous. The husband is a respectable artisan, 
or clerk at a coal-wharf ; liis wife has learned dress- 
j making, and incontinently the window is filled with 
1 little flocks, coats, and caps for children, ticketed at 
foolishly low prices to tempt purchasers. 4 First Fj.ooii 
1 to Let ’ stares you in the luce from the central pane, 

1 day after day, as you go by; but the accommodation is 
too raw, and the rooms too small, for a respectable, Mulct 
lodger ; and they either stand empty, or, as the rent 
must he made up at all events, are let to a man employed 
' at a neighbouring glue factory, who manages to squeeze 
i liis household gear, wife, and two children into them. 

| Henceforth a dirty blind gives a squalid appearance to 
! the first floor window : the struggle, however, goes on 
! below : the trim and showy articles first exhibited disap- 
1 pear, and give place to others of a plahicr style ; and a 
i glance at the interior shows you that the shop window 
1 contains the whole of the stock in trade. At laid, on 


! passing some morning, you see th»* shutters closed : the 
inmates have made a moonlight flitting of it, and gone 
■ to tempt fortune in another parish, or to hide their dis- 
appointment in a lodging close to the husband’s place of 
! business. The history of one is the history of a*ftiou- 
j sand — grecn-grocers, haberdashers, stationers, whatever 
; may be the business. A few struggle on for a few years, 
i until back streets are built, which drain them off from 
| the main thoroughfare ; better and larger shops spring 
j up, and their places arc taken by tradesmen with oapi- 
j tal. What eventually becomes of all thcAe w ho do not 
1 succeed, must remain matter for grave speculation, 
i The great, human tide begins to flow citywards as 
! early as six in the morning. A few scattered mechanics 
I and porters are then hastening to their. work. At se> en, 

1 the nurAber is augmented, with here and there an * as- 
sistant,’ or a bookseller’s * collector.’ At eight, troops of 
! merchants’ and lawyers’ clerks make their appearance ; 

! and from the hour at which their daily employment 
: begins, are called the 4 Nine-o'clock-men.’ A few stra£- 
1 ! glers from this division fill up the next hour, when the 
j 4 Ten-o’clock-racn * may be seen all going in one direc- 
tion along the now busy thoroughfare. They are gene- 
| rally more advanced in life, aud more staid in appear- 
i auce, than those who preceded. Many are picked up by 
| the omnibuses, which now come speeding on., crowded 
! with passengers who. must be in the city by ten. Not 
| a few, however, prefer to wftlk. They fall in with 
j acquaintances, by whose side they have paced the same 


route for years, and their conversation, as you may hear 
in passing, is mostly of a hearty, cheerful tone — the in- 
spiring effect of a good breakfast. With what generous 
pity is their hand often thrust into their coat pocket for 
stray halfpence to lie dropped into the outstretched 
palm of some shivering beggar ; Hud they seem to have 
a friendly word or nod for almost every one they meet. 
There is a contagious cheeriness in all this, but it is 
liable to fluctuation. Wf have watched those same 1 
individuals on their return from office, at four in the , 
afternoon ; their manner is then reserved, not unfre- j 
qucntly abrupt and somewhat snappish, which effec- j 
tually keeps beggars at bay, and irttiinidates crossing- j 
sweepers. We were long at a loss to account for this j 
transformation of character, until a friend, well expe- , 
riehced in the phenomena of urban life, whispered that j 
a Londoner going home to his dinner is always impa- ■ 
tient and out of temper. | 

Now you m&et a troop of German musicians, in round j 
white hats, or slouching Italians with barrel pianos, on j 
tl’.cir way to the farthest suburban limit, from whence 
they play their way gradually homewards. Street mu- 
sic, compared with what it was a few years since, has 
undergone a great improvement. Y oung females occa- 
sionally pass you, coming from town, with a thin book or j 
roll of music in their hand. How various are the charac- ! 
ter s they present r— some thoughtful and anxious, others i 
mechanical and business-like, others, again, flippant ami 
restless. They are governesses going to their daily 
task of teaching and training young children. You 
may read their qualifications at a glance, and discover • 
those really filled for their office. Some few who receive , 
an adequate salary may be seen in the omnibuses ; they 
are of the better sort: hut H t most, teaching is a weary 
duty, undertaken as a last resource. Here, too, you meet 
men with portfolios under their arms — artists who give 
lessons at a guinea a quarter. How sensitive they ap- 
pear of being too closely scanned, for none but them- 
selves know the trouble they have to retain a show of 
respectability about their threadbare gannents ! It is 
rare, even in the coldest weather, that you see them 
wearing a cloak or overcoat, and the attempt to brave it 
out is obvious. The struggle in many eases must be 
most painful and melancholy. IIow much more inde- 
pendent and contented appear the men hawking garden 
stuff in wheelbarrows, or bakers delivering their cus- 
tomers’ bread ! But it is of such that a large proportion 
of the necessitous world consists, which shrinks and 
suffers unseen within the greater world of London, all 
pleasure or business around them. The sparse traffic 
of the suburbs affords them no concealment, and the 
sight of them lets us into many a secret of the struggle 
for existence in the crowded metropolis. 

Ilow the cries and confusion increase? as you approach 
the more crowded street^! The shops." too, have an air 
of business about them, and arc less precariously sup- 
ported than those yob have hitherto passed. Here and 
there, however, you still sec one whose existence depends 
on those of uncertain w ays and means, where viands of 
most equivocal appearance are exposed for sale, while a 
scrawl on a black board announces, 4 Hot sheeps’ heads 
every night from eight to eleven.* Another will be, 

4 Not* rious halfpenify shaving-shop.* A third declares a , 

‘ Rise in hones, and old iron;* adding, by way of post- 
script, 4 Any gentleman’s black eye cured in five minutes j 
for twopence.* A few yards farther, you read, 4 Ball | 
this evening at seven ; tickets threepence each, refresh- 
ments included!’ — facts pregnant with meaning, exhi- 
biting the physical resour^es~of a numerous class of the 
population. * 

When the suburban roads converge, and pour their 
traffic into one line of street, it is no longer easy to ■ 
detect individual characteristics ; groups must now be 
taken instead of units. You need no other warrant 
that Christmas is nigh than the grocers' shops. What 
a profusion of plums and currants, spices and candied 
fruits! In fact, you have only to look at a grocer’s or 
linendraper’s window, at any time of the year, to know 
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what month you are in. Cheap and bright sugar is 
displayed as a ‘leftding article go in and buy a pound 
— jt is kept ready weighed and papered— and on open- 
ing the packet at home, you will find the contents mar- 
vellously darker in colour than the sample exposed in 
the window. Call for a pound of buttfer at a provision 
shop, you will always see a weight left in one of the 
( brightly-polished scales. If it be necessary to change 
it, the one required is alwayj thrown *n before thq first 
is removed. This is so invariably the case, as*to excite 
a suspicion of unequal balance. It is, however, regarded 
as one of the legitimate advantages of trade, arising ou$ 
of the keenness of competition. Widely ramified, it de- 
scends to the lowest. Cast an eye into the measures of 
the venders of nuts and gooseberrieS in the streets, you 
will see a false bottom placed so as to diminish the In- 
terior capacity by one-fourth. We once asked an old 
woman, whose stand has been for years oti the ap- 
proaches to Blaekfriars Bridge, whether she felt no 
compunction for her daily frauds on the public. ‘ Sure,’ 
was the retort, * doesn’t everybody do it, and could I get 
a living if I didn’t do the same?’ 

On passing the cab-stands, you may observe that the 
drivers seem more than usually alert during the hours 
that business men are making their way into town. 
If you chance to turn your head, a dozen*fingcrs are 
held up to answer what is considered a call, and as 
many voices cry out, * Iveb, sir? ’ It is puzzling at times 
to know how these men get a living, paying as they do 
fourteen shillings a day to the owner of the vehicle. 
They like to see the day begin fine, and conn* on rainy 
i at ten or eleven in the forenoon, after people have been 
| « drawn from their homes. ( )n the approach of a shower, 

' 1 every cab is off the stand in^n instant, as if by magic ; 

, and the ‘ waterman ’ ruus hither and thither hastily to 
■ collect from each driver his lawful fee of one halfpenny 
for every fare that leaves the stand. A shower clears 
the pavement rapidly : people who have no umbrellas 
shelter themselves lorthwifch under awnings, covered 
passages* or gateways, and watch the falling drops with 
: manifest impatience, or quiz any unfortunate wight 
forced to abide tins storm. The Londoners astonish 
their country friends who venture to town, by rceom- 
I mi Tiding an observance of n rule of town life, ‘ Always 
take your umbrella when it is fine ; when it is wet, do 
as you like.’ 

’ But all this while the season is getting on : the lamps 
' are no longer lighted at four in the afternoon ; the 
! smoke seems less dense, and patches of blue sky are 
j occasionally visible; thick and heavy overcoats. have 
j gradually retreated in favour of the light wrapper or 
I 1 Taglioni,’ and the latter will soon follow, as the s»in 
j acquires power; women come out in shawls and imui- 
; tillas instead of furs and cloaks ; enterprising painters 
have begun to ‘ decorate ’ house fronts in the suburban 
' roads; grass plots and bov edfcings i* the little* front 
gardens are (dipped ; early flowers ^eep out, and newly- 
gravelled ))aths gife a cheerful aspect to the^iniinutivc 
i enclosures ; a tinge of greeji appears on the bare 
1 branches of the trees that border the road, and the ivy, 
i that thrives in spite of the smoke, wears a brighter hue, 
' refreshing to the eye after the dreary months of winter. 

By and by, the lilac and laburnum aae in ful^bloon^ and 
j you may almost cheat yourself with the? fauqg that the 
I first mile of road is a country walk. But it is singular 
; to note the dhangc on nearing the more densely-popu- 
| lated districts. It was a fine day when you started — 
! casual acquaintances said so. A mile farther on. where 
; everything is deadened by if damp haze, it is also a * fine 
day ; ’ and as you go on, and find mud and murkiness, 
people still say a * fine day.* Anything short of down- 
, right rain is a fine day in London. * 

Steamboats that had been laid up for the waiter are 
now swarming on the river, in all the pride of new 
paint*, and *for a halfpenny, we may often enjoy the 
breeze for a mile or so on our way to office. Pleasure 
vans, too, filled with glad parties for Hampton Court, 
resume tlieir trips, most numerous on a Monday— Saint 


or h%e Monday being more perseveringly kept than 
any other holiday in the London working-man’s ca- 
lendar. 


WANT OF LABOURERS IN AUSTRALIA. 

Attention has been lately drawn to the deficiency of 
labourers, more especially shepherds, in the Australian ■ 
colonies, and New South Wales in particular. Probably 
the want has beeft immediately felt in consequence* of 
the recent stoppage of the stream of convict exiles 
which long poured into these distant settlements. Be 
this, how ever, as it may, the demand for labourers is at 
present unusually great. 

In lately conversing with a gentleman, a large stock- 
farmer from Australia, we found him speak witli earnest 9 
solicitude on this subject. ‘Things,* said he, ‘have 
taken a great change for the better with us. From our 
vast pasturages we can produce any imaginable quan- 
tity of w ool and tallow, articles alw r ays sure of a market ; 
but of what use are these great sheep-walks, unless avq 
can get shepherds ?’ ‘ What kind of men W’ould best 

answer?’ we inquired. The reply was — ‘Any man 
of active habits and trustworthy character would an- 
swer : in fact, I have known first-rate shepherds who 
were onoe London cabmen : wo don’t expect professional ! 
shepherds who arc well off at home to conic out to W* 

As corroborative of this general demand for labourers, 
this person brought under our notice the case of his r*la- ! 
tion, Air Boyd, who had chanced to visit Australia at the | 
time when sheep were at their lowest value, and had , 
been tempted to embark largely in wool-growing. Find- I 
ing himself, however, greatly embarrassed for want of 1 
assistance, he resorted to the novel aim hazardous ex- 
periment of introducing natives from the not vary dis- j 
taut islands in the Pacific. Having procured a vessel i 
for the purpose, lie instructed its commander to call &t ■ 
as many inhabited islands as possible, so that lie i 
might satisfy himself not only as to the people best 
fitted for the wants of the colonists, hut also as to the 
number likely to he procured. * lu due time,’ to adopt 
the language of the Times in its account of the expe- 
dition, ‘ the vessel returned with sixty-five of the natives 
of the New Hebrides group (distant about three weeks’ 
sail from Sydney), of Various ages, from fourteen to 
twenty-five; while the general accounts given of the j 
cruise w ere such ms to warrant an expectation of satis- j 
factory and extensive results. Mr Boyd's w r isli was, 
that ki the first instance only fifty should be engaged ; 
but so eager were these people to be taken on board, 
that it was only through the authority of their chiefs 
that the number could be limited ; the explanation of 
this desire for removal being, that the inhabitants of all I 
the Qtfral Islands are in a condition, during upwards oj^j. 
eight months of the year little short of starvation; | 
With respect to the habit A>f the people, and tlieir fit- | 
ness for the occupations of civilised life, ivHs stated that j 
although cannibalism and infanticide prevail amongst 1 
them to a Ijparful extent,, they manifest in their inter- I 
course ^ith dangers a very great degree of tractability I 
and intelligence ; andrhence it is considered that their 
vices may be attributed rather to the influence of the 
sufferings to which they are periodically exposed, than 
to any ineradicable peculiiftity. The expense of intro- 
ducing them is about L.8 per man, and Mr Bi.Vd’s in- 
tention is to employ them as shepherds. At the same 
time, from the description given of them, it would seein 
that th^r might easily be instructed for other services. 
Regarding the conduct of the party during their three j 
weeks’ voyage, the master of the vessel reports as fol- j 
lows:—* , # 

“ My first care on getting to sea was to limit the I 
quantity of food for each person, particularly salt meat ; 
to have the hold well aired and constantly cleaned, &c. ; 
and so successful have I been in my endeavours to pre- . 
serve all m rf healthy state, that I landed them all at 
Twofold Bay, with only oqp slight case of dysentery hav- 
ing occurred during the passage. And 1 cannot refrain 
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from mentioning tlie grateful attachment they hate all 
shown to me, as it exhibits a trait in their characters 
rarely found amongst savages, and one which will con- 
tribute in no small degree to render them manageable 
during tneir residence in the colony ; but on this Bcore 
1 have no doubt: as short as the tirrte is that they have 
I been with me in the Velocity, they have already learned 
J to make themselves useful, and the alacrity with which 
they endeavoured to obey any order 1 gave, fully proves 
th#»r inclination to work.” 

4 With reference to the numbers to be procured, he 
adds — “ I have no Hesitation in assuring you, tluit from 
the various groups in the vicinity of New Holland, this 
vast island, now nearly uninhabited, may be supplied 
with an almost unlimited number; for as the miseries 
1 of an over-population are removed by emigration, the 
crime of infanticide will cease, and the desolating effects 
.d»*xf perpetual warfare — not only carried on for the pur- 
pose of eating the slain enemies, but also in the hope 
of plundering the enemy’s country of the fruit and roots 
produced in it— will end when the principal cause is 
removed.” 

* Perhaps the chief danger to be apprehended is the 
common one in all these cases, of the temptation of in- 
toxicating drinks. It must also be remarked that the 
number imported liy Mr lloyd consists entirely ef males ; 
and that if this practice be persevered in, there can be 
no doubt of a repetition of the evils which not many 
yea^s back were denounced in t lie first attempts at 
Coolie emigratiifti to the Mauritius.’ 

In this latter remark we cordially agree, and trustf 
that Mr Boyd will find it to his interest, as it is cer- 
tainly his duty, to maintain something like an equality 
of’ the 6exes in Ills importations. By the last accounts, 
the Ngw Hebrideans employed by Mf Boyd on the 
Murray River were so well satisfied with their treat- 
I nfent, and so zealously and conscientiously have they 
! worked for their employer, that it has been deemed cx- 
| pcdient to return three of them, that they may nijikx: a 
i correct report to their fellow-islanders, and induce a 
! more general emigration. All are represented to be an 
I intelligent body of men ; and, what is rather remarkable, 

1 possessing great powers of calculation by a system of 
decimals. 

However advantageous and Humane it may be to re- 
move from their famished homes these poor islanders, 
it is surely in every respect a more incumbent duty to 
: remember that there is famine among ourselves, and 
| that we could very well spare many who cannoti earn 
! their bread at home. But the colonists cannot be ex- 
pected to be the importers of our spare citizens, at the 
great distance at which they are situated from us. Emi- 
gration oil a considerable scale, and under proper pre- 
cautions, would require to be carried on by the gswern- 
nrent as a public duty.*> We subjoin on the subject an 
extract from a private letted, dated Melbourne, 'May 2, 
1847, which Correspondent hands us for insertion : — 

* In late English papers 1 have read most harrowing 
details of the sufferings and positive state of, starvation 
of large masses of the Irish people; and‘1 believe the 
poor-rates are pressing heavily trpon the middle and 
lower classes in England. At the same time a com- 
plete check is put to the advance and prosperity of the 
wlip]£ of the Australian colbnies from a deficiency of 
labour, (which has already existed ^ome years, retarding 
their progress, and has now reached a point which will 
shortly put a complete stop to their advance, it is dis- 
tressing to reflect that, whilst such misery exist# in the 
United Kingdom, thousands upon thousands of oxen ami 
sheep, scarcely surpassed in quality in any part of the 
globe, are being slaughtered with us £o suppjy tlie soap- 
boiler and the steam -engine — being melted down for the 
tallow alone. We have already, I may say, a redun- 
dancy of food; meat is from three-halfpence to two- 
pence per pound, and must soon come lower sffll, unless 
the population be materially increased, 6r an outlet 
found for fat stock by an extensive system of salting 
for exportation. Of bread, and other sorts of food, the 


supply is only limited by the scarcity .of labour and the 
small demand. With an abundant supply of labour, the 
capacity of the colony for production is almost without 
limit. " # 

‘ Such is the scarcity of labour at the present time, 
and such are thef apprehensions inconsequence felt, that 
many influential men have memorialised the govern- 
ment for the renewal of transportation to New South 
Wales. I may obw;rvc, however, that this step has been 
strongly reprobated by $ large majority of the commu- 
nity. The pressure of high wages is so great, however, 
that the emancipists and tickct-of-leave holders from 
Van Diemen’s Land arc brought here by societies formed 
with that object. f Thesc importations arc loudly de- 
nounced by tiie townspeople, who are great sufferers by 
tlifi increase of robberies thereby occasioned — the police 
being sadly deficient in numbers and honesty. There 
is no doubt that tlie influx of these Vandcnioiiians has 
cased the labmir market greatly, ns the men are gene- 
rally expert in shearing, splitting, and farm-work, and, 
if they turn out well, are more useful, and are under bet- 
ter control, than free emigrants, who give themselves all 
sorts of airs, and are never satisfied. The most useful 
man, and by far the hardest worker we have yet hud in 
our employment, is an emancipated convict. But on 
the other lnuiri, the greatest rogue that my brother was 
ever troubled with was also one. 

4 The majority of the colonists are very strongly op- 
posed to the introduction of these Fenlonville exiles 
(Fenton Villains, or Patent Villains, as they arc called). 
Several of them have already figured at the police 
courts. In the early days, tlie importation of these 
very doubtful characters would have raised a clamour 
through the whole length ?rid breadth of our virtuous 
and unpolluted colony; but the fear of contamination, 
once so strongly urged, has given way before tlie pres- 
sure of high wages, and the self-interest of individuals; 
and the introduction of any sort of labour, whether 
penitent villains, or double distilled rogues from Van 
Diemen's Land, is not only reluctantly ^submitted to, 
but openly encouraged. The last batch of Penton^illes 
included two lawyers, a clergyman of the Scotch church, 
and a lieutenant in the army. The most amusing 
stories are related of these gentlemen. l)ne left his 
card at all the mercantile houses in town, with an inti- 
mation that he would accept a situation as managing 
clerk, with a salary to commence at. L.SOO the first 
year, to be increased subsequently. Another wished to 
engage as a private tutor. Some one suggested that lie 
would do well to take a situation in the hush, to serve 
out stores, and to combine teaching u'ith other duties, 
lies indignant reply was, as lie turned upon his heel, 
that “ that was an amalgamation of professions of which 
lie did not at all approve.” A third advertised for board 
and residence with a genteel family ! Mint almost all of 
them "hold then Helves m the highest estimation, and 
scorn any but the Highest rate of wages. Meanwhile 
house robberies are becoming of nightly occurrence, 
and the streets may scarcely be pronounced safe after 
dark. The town presents the finest field imaginable 
for burglary, and tlie bush an equally good one for cattle- 
stealing — accordingly, while one branch of tlie profes- 
sion cleared out the country-house of a magistrate, the 
country fJiieveA, not to be outdone, swept above two 
hundred head of cattle off a run, brought them into the 
public market, and sold them by auction. Whilst the 
lead is taken with such spirit, of course there aru nume- 
rous humble imitators. 

4 Shepherds’ wages arc frefm L.26 to L.30, according 
to the experience of the irten ; farm servants, L.30 ; fe- 
male house-servants, L.22 to L.25 ; married couples, 
L.45 to L.55 ; and I have known boys of twelve years 
of age to get L.16. These wages are of course accom- 
panied with ample rations. 1 find our servants to be 
very wasteful ; they have such an abundance of gqod 
food at their command, that they become careless and 
dainty, and throw to their dogs as much meat and 
bread as would support at least one person.’ 
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We pronounce no opinion on the credibility of the 
above, further thati that we received it from a respect- 
ab^e quarter $ and this suggests to us the repetition of 
a former advice to colonists, as to the proper steps to 
he taken for making their wants properly known at 
home. They must not trust to the people of England 
hearing anything of them through the colonial papers ; 
for these papers are seen only by a few persons. 
Neither ought they to trujt to a mere statemept of 
their grievances to the colonel office. They should 
draw up a memorial, duly authorised, and have it pub- 
lished in the principal newspapers of Great Britain, sp 
as to bring it diretftly under the eyes, and within the 
sympathies, of their fellow-subjects. It is not too late 
to adopt this practical measure as respects the demand 
for labourers. • 


MOTTO E S. 

Proverbs are a condensation of common experiences 
adapted to universal comprehension ; mottoes are a 
■ concentration of individual thought or feeling in one 
point; and consequently both mottoes and proverbs 
are worthy the attention of the student of human na- 
|! ture, as indicating much more than they express. A 
1 1 * motto,* the Italian for * word,* though now understood 
ji to be a Bhort phrase full of meaning, was at first an 
i! expressive exclamation, accompanying those heraldic 
1 devices used by our ancestors as emblems of their piety, 
their anger, or their love ; or to commemorate any ex- 
traordinary adventure into which those passions had 
led them. Most of such mottoes were in Latin or 
French, because those languages were almost exclu- 
i sively used by the two learned and warlike onli-rs who 
! ruled over society in what we now call the dark ages. 

Shortly, the motto of the baron or knight who led his 
| vassals to the crusade, or to the still more reprehensible 
| attack on his next, neighbour, became their slogan, war- 
j erv, or watchword ; and, when well chosen, often con- 
i tributed^o success in battle. What power and extent 
j of territory were acquired by the Dukes pf Normandy 
! while they led on their followers, shouting their famous 
war-cry, 1 1)ieu aide!* — 4 God helps us!’ which, to 
1 believe, was better for a man in the fierce struggle 
with his fellow-man, than breastplate, or helmet, or 
two-edged blade. In fact, so much did these war-cries 
foster the spirit of partisanship, that it became neces- 
sary in our own island, when the wars of the ‘Roses’ 
were terminated by the marriage of Henry VII. to 
Elizabeth of York, to pass an especial act of pgrlia- 
, incut for their suppression, making it penal for nobles 
or their followers to use anj' cry but that of ‘aBt 
: George for England ! ’ or 1 The King ! * 

The motto of 4he royal arms of England, 4 Dion et 
mon droit!’ has h disputed origin; some writers attri- 
j bate it to Richard I. t who adopted it to imply that lie 
j held his crown from no other sovereign, hut only by 
!■ Divyie permission and hereditary right; ojjiers affirm 
j that it was first used by Edward III. when he laid 
claim to the French crown in right of his mother 
Isabella. Certainly it is from his reign that we date 
\he existence of the Order of the Garter, with its fa- 
mous motto, * lloni suit qui mal yspense !« — litigully, 
* Evil be to him who thinks evil of it!* as w^ll as the 
adoption of* mottoes on seals. One of the earliest im- 
pressions of a* seal with a motto is one affixed to a deed 
executed by an ancestor of the Byron family, dated in 
the twentieth year of Edward 111.; it is, *Crede®Be- 
rontil* The present motif) of the family is, ‘ Crede 
Byron!’ — ‘ Believe or trusts in Byron Mb From this 
period the use of seals was rapidly extended ; and not 
. only were large sums of money given for gems, for the 
purpose of converting them into seals, but th« newly- 
awakened qpts of design and engraving were eagerly 
employed to make them at once ornamental and ex- 
pressive. 

The three feathers of the prince of Wales, with the 
German motto, * Ich dien 1 ’ — * 1 serve 1 ’ are supposed to 


have*bcen the arms of that king of , Bohemia who was 
conquered on the field of Cre^y by Edward the Black 
Prince, and were therefore adopted by him; other he- 
raldic writers assert that they were borne_by the 
Princes of Wales who first paid tribute to theTrown of 
England, though still independent princes. However 
they may have originated, these mottoes have been 
used successively by the monarchs of England and their , 
eldest sons from that time down to the present day'; 
excepting that William III. took for his, 4 Je im^n- 
taiudray!’ — ‘I will maintain !’ and Queen Anne for 
hers, ‘Sgmpor eadem !*-— * Always tile same!* a sort of 
admission, on their parts, that their right to the throne 
of Fin gland was not indisputable. 

The kingse>f France have for their arms three flours 
de lia, or lilies, which were sent, says an old tradition, 4 
‘ by an angel from Heaven ; and the flowers being in 
n Winner of spears, were given to the king of France in wi > 
sign of everlasting trouble, that he and his successors 
all way with battle and swords should be punished.* 

With such a prophecy hanging over them, and such a 
retrospect as the Revolution, the house of Bourbon do 
well to take 4 Esporunee ! ’ — 4 Hope!’ for their motto. 

It is it gratifying fact, that when mottoes fell into 
disuse as war-cries, they were adopted for another and 
far mors interesting purpose. Printing was just in- 
vented, and rose, if not rapidly, at least certainly, td be 
the most important art that the mind of man could 
devise, or his hand could practise. Learning, hithgrto 
confined to the college or the cloister, wfcs now diffused 
tinning mankind, visiting the court, the camp, and the 
city, and humanising all who owned her influence. 
Printed hooks superseded the rare and costly manu- I 
scripts heretofore in use, and found *siieli eager aipi • 
numerous purchasers, that spurious and iniperf^t edi- j 
tions of the more celebrated works hegau to be circu- 
lated. To remedy this evil, and to give security aifd ' 
protection to those printers whose publications com- 
l)iift»<^ great literary merit with rare typographical ex- 
cellence, princes and potentates granted them permis- 
sion to use on the title-page some symbol and motto, to 
counterfeit which was legally as well as morally criminal. 

Thus Aldus Manutius, who established the famous Al- 
dme press at Venice, ami was the inventor of the type 
called Italic, adopted fir his sign on his title-pages a 
dolphin and anchor. Henry Stephens, the founder of 
the celebrated family of printers of that name, when j 
established at Paris, took for his symbol an olive-tree, 
which long continued to he used by his sons, particularly 
by Robert, the most eminent of them, who was equally 
noted for virtue, learning, and skill in his occupation. 

It is of him that an anecdote is recorded, worthy to be 
coupled with that of Charles V. picking up the pencil 
of T Jsau, for it took place about the same period, an ti m ^ 
is ms honourable to Francis I»as is the better-knowir* T 
condescension of his famous rival. Everybody knows ■ 
that Charles patronised Titian ; that oui 'llenry VIII., , 
rude and brutal as he was, protected Holbein ; and that i 
Leonardo Vinci dietLin the arms of Francis: few 
know tftat tits same HKncis, going, as was his custom, 
to the prin ting-offtceJof Stephens, found him engaged 
in reading a proof. The courtiers in his train would 
have required the instant attendance of the printer; but 
Francis, ever high-minded and chivafrous, would jiot 
allow the interruption but waited until he had finished 
— a small enough condescension, it may perhaps be 
thought, but a great one in the then state of society. 

For tli^s monarch, who was a judicious promoter of 
learning and the fine arts, books were first ornament- 
ally bound, 9 having the edges of the leaves gilt, and the 
arms and motto of the owner impressed on the covers. 

One of the earliest printers, of much celebrity in 
England,* was Henry Day, who enjoyed the favour of 
Queen Elizabeth. Upwards of two hundred works issued 
from his press, all distinguished by his symbol — the 
rising sud, vfith a boy awaking his companion, with the 
words, 'Arise, for it is day !* in allusion to the da wrung 
day of Protestant reformation, which was much pro- 9 
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moted by the dissemination of tracts, now first pifmted 
and published. Day was the inventor of the Saxon 
letter. Christopher Flantin, of Antwerp, adopted for 
his emUem and motto a lmnd and pair of compasses, 
with 1 Lahore et constants ! ’— 4 By labour and perseve- 
rance!’ And by rigid adherence to “this motto, he be- 
came rich and eminent : who indeed, let hiB station in 
, life be what it may, can fail to improve it by acting in 
i like manner? Juan de la Cuesta of Madrid, the printer 
j and publisher of the first edition of Don Quixote, took 
I for his device a stork, surrounded by the words, 1 Post 
] tenebras, spero luefem ! * — 4 After the darkness, 1 expect 
! light!’ lie was the intimate friend of Cervantes, and 
was well acquainted with all his struggles and diffi- 
f culties, so that we, who now know how '.yiuch sorrow 
f and suffering made up the story of his life, ought to 
! appreciate the touching appeal thus made to the heart 
- 4* of posterity. From his gloomy confinement in the nnr- 
1 row dungeon where he passed so long a period, through 
! the jealousy of the litigious Mancheyans, this inimit- 
| able but persecuted man looked forward to a period 
< when the light of fame should surround him. Nor was 
he mistaken. Some fame was his in life ; but, as too 
often happens, it was not until the darkness of death 
had settled on his eyes that his great merit was fully 
acknowledged. Let us hope that the hopcfrlness so 
I strongly expressed in his motto never deserted him, but 
that lie felt the full force of the fine Spanish proverb 
tlia£ he puts, on the occasion of some disaster, into the 
month of Don Quixote, 4 There is yet sunshine on the 
wall.’ * 

From the mottoes of printers to those of men of letters 
the transition is easy. That adopted by the celebrated 
Erasmus, 4 Fes tin a lente ! ’ — 4 Hasten slowly ! ’ was consi- 
dered by him to convey so much meaning, that he wished 
it might be carved in stone on public buildings, as well 
a fc printed in books. Less paradoxical is that used by 
an ingenious countryman of Erasmus, Tulp, or JTul- 
> pius, a physician of Rotterdam, who, besides beiiif^fl^i- 
i nent in his profession, encouraged liisv fellow-citizens 
! to resist the attacks of Louis Quatorze on their freedom. 
I-Ie took for his symbol a lamp burning, with the 
motto, 4 Aliis inserviendo consumor ! ’ — 4 1 consume my- 
self for the advantage of others!’ And if, among the 
many occupations pursued by^incn of talent for the 
benefit of their fellow-men, there be one more self-sacri- 
ficing, more truly useful than anothen, it is that of the 
clever and conscientious practitioner of medicine — lie 
who 4 wounds to heal ’ when it is necessary, but who 
also knows how to administer the balm of sympathy to 
the worn and sinking sufferer. 

The virtuous and learned Seiden wrote in all 1ns 
books, 4 Freedom above everything!’ Yet this freedom, 
* jjo highly valued, wAs sacrificed by him to h a* still 
I greater love of truth rud consistency. During his 
illegal imprisonment by Jaynes I., being debarred the 
use of his bMcs and papers, he declared that 'his mind 
had been undefiled by any wish to purchase liberty 
by a compromise of his opinions: in fact, be had the 
best freedom — that of the mirri. Dr Hobertson, the 
famous historian, commenced at fourteen to take notes of 
what he read, and he wrote in all the books so usee) for 
this purpose, 4 Yita sine litteris mors ! ’ — 4 Life without 
learning is death !’ — and to the spirit of this motto he 
adhered throughout life. 4 He demoted himself to study,’ 
says Lord Brougham in his Lives of Men of Letters, 

1 examining and revolving the facts of history, contem- 
plating ethical and theological truths, amusing his 
fancy with the strains of Greek and Roman poetry, or 
warming it at the fire of ancient eloquence, to congenial 
to his mind, at once argumentative and t rhetorical.’ 
To choose a motto so early in life, to retain* it so long, 
and to act up to it with auch persevering industry, 
seems to indicate a firmness and consistency of cha- 
racter worthy of imitation. 

An amusing instance of the influence dver Lord 
El^on of a motto on the panels of a stage-coach, is 
related in Twiss’s life of that eminent lawyer. When 


he was plain John Scrtt, he went to London in search 
of fortune, in one of The stage-coaches known to our 
fathers, but of which our children will have no recol- 
lection : <fhe motto on the doors of the vehicle was, 
‘Bis dat, qui cito dat!’ on whose meaning, * Twice 
done, if done quickly ! ’ he ruminated all the journey. 
To everything that occurred, whether Berious OTludi- 
crous, he applied it ; it remained fixed in hiswaind , 
through life ; and when he r himself relates the aneca^e, 
after having attained tjie highest honours of his pro- 
fession, and realising a splendid fortune, he doubts, 
ycry characteristically, and very justly also, whether 
it would not have been wiser on his part to have more j 
frequently made it the rule of his own conduct [ 

In closing the subject 'of mottoes, let us refer to that [ 
engraved on a Bun-dial in the Jardin des Plantes at \ 
Paris : 4 floras non numero nisi serenas ! ’ — 4 1 count none j 
but sunny hours ! * the only course for a sun-dial, but j 
neither the only nor the wisest one for man. They ■ 
have little true knowledge who have never felt that the : 
darkness which alternates with the daylight has bene- i 
fits as great, if not as glorious — that the storm which : 
sweeps over, and even threatens to destroy us, may, # in ; 
fact, save us from unseen or specious danger. In the 
human heart, as in the bosom of the earth, there are j 
seeds which can only germinate in the winter of ad- j 
versify, which may have an after-growth of beauty 
and utility sufficient to repay the patience which has , 
endured trustingly, and counted carefully, the dark ■ 
and chilly hours. 

AnT OF MAKING MEN HAPPY. 

There is an art in making a man happy which very few 
understand. It is not alwayti’liy putting the hand in the : 
pocket that we remove afflictions ; them must he some- 
thing more. There must he advice, and labour, and acti- 
vity; we must bestir ourselves, leave our arm-chairs, throw 
off our slippers, and go abroad, if we would effectually 
serve our fellow-creatures. When to this active and effec- 
tual benevolence the more prompt efficacy ol‘ jpioney is 
added, how great and how lasting may not the good be ! 1 

Few, howevei, possess this quality of philanthropy; for it ■ 
costs least to give a guinea than to give an hour. — live Niphts 
of St Allans. i 


THE OLD BACHELOR’S BRIDE. 

Little Bessy— pretty llessy— vainly 1 have tried, 

From 'midst the idle, fluttering throngs, to find a fitting bride ; 
And now a steady bachelor of two score years and one, 

I*m almost in despair that 1 — must end my days alone ; 

So I will train a wife to suit my wishes, or I’ll none! 

Little Bessy— pretty Bessy— thou shalt be my wife 

When fifteen years are added to thy present three years* life ; 

In modest, meek humility, a model for thy sex — 

A temper cheerful, tranquil, kind, which nothing e’er can vex— 
Refined and courtly bearing too, with learning quite complex ! 
Little Bessy— pretty ltany—Hfa is full of care. 

And I must not expfeot to be exempted from my share ; 

But music hath the majlfc power of dissipating gloom, 

And soft old^songs you'll cqirol forth in our warm, cosy room. 

Amid the perfumed wreathing clouds of my dear meerschaum’s 
fume. 

Little Bessy— pretty Bessy— thy white fingers trim 
Must mould confectious to the taste of epicurean whim ; 

No Berlin wool, no silken twist, with beads of gold or steel, 
ShalMhou w^nvn into Jiystie gems from many a shining creel ; 
No— rather would i list the hum of thrifty spinning-wheel. 

Little Bessy— pretty Bessy— thou must stay at home ? 

All gossip parlance hating, nor ever wish to roan?; 

Simplicity’s adornment thy attiring must display. 

Avoiding all profusion, but moderately gay. 

And ready always to be seen from dawn to close of day. 

Little Bessy— pretty Bessy— sure V ask not much ; 

Although I owtt my private doubts— I shan’t meet many such : 

So ,rif you’ll promise me to wed— a rich old man and kind, 

And to 'his failings and his age to be for ever blind— 

I’ll marry you in fifteen years— if then thou’rt to my mind ! 

C. A. M. W. 
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sold by D. Chamiikhs, 08 Miller Street, Glasgow; W. S. Our, 
147 Btrand, London; and J. M’Glakhan, 21 D’Oller Street, 
Dublin.— Printed by W. and It. Chambuhb, Edinburgh. 
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THE SOCIAL INFLUENCE OF* TEA. 

BY LEITCII RITCHIE. * 

In a former paper, it was shown that the foundation 
of knowledge is simply Curiosity. I now venture, with 
perhaps a little more originality, to suggest that the 
* moral reform and social improvement for which the 
present age is remarkable have had their basis in— - 
Tea. The bulk of mankind, according tit the testi- 
mony of all travellers, require something in the nature 
of a stimulant. Wherever this stimulant is v tea, there 
is to be found, as will presently he shown, the spirit of 
civilisation in full activity. Where it is wanting, or 
used in small quantity, barbarous manners arc still 
predominant. I therefore propound that tea and the 
discontinuance of barbarisnw are connected in the way 
of cause and cflbct. * 

The original country of tea had arrived, at the date 
when history began to be written in Europe, at a stage 
of refinement which was unknown in the west for many 
ccnturie% after. •When the wandering shepherds who 
migrated from* the table-land of Thibet, or the slopes of 
the Himalaya, or, ns other writers will liave it, from 
the Tartarian mountains of the north-east, reached the 
banks of the great Chinese rivers, they were engaged 
for a certain time in the slow struggles of barbarism. 
Even the luxury to which they were gradually led by 
wealth and ease had something savage in its character. 
One of their early princes, for instance (who flourished 
at some trifling distance of time from the JVJosaic 
deluge), giving a great banquet, set his guests to swim 
in a tank of rice wine, with the meats arranged within 
.reach round the brink. But the great agent of refine- 
ment was in the fnidst of them, though unknown and 
unheeded at the time ; and as the uses^of the tea- plant 
were discovered, and its civilising juice disseminated 
throughout the laud, the Chinese, from some hordes of 
barbkrians, became a great and polished nation. This 
revolution, be it observed, did* not take place, as at a 
later period in Europe, through the collision of races. 
The Chinese were shut up, with their tea, between the 
desert and the ocean ; and when vilite^ at "the ead of 
many centuries by Europeans, who crossed the deep, 
or penetrated through a cordon of savage nations for 
the purpose, they were found to possess the political and 
social institutions, the manners, and even the frivol^ies 
peculiar to civilised life. * 

Tea is suggestive of a thousand wan ts^ from which 
spring the decencies and luxuries of society. The 
savage may drink water out of his calabash till dooms- 
day ; but give him tea, and he straightway &ercises 
his faculties 4n the invention of, a cup worthy of such a 
beferage. Tea was thus the inventor, I have little 
doubt, of that rich porcelain called china, from which 
arose numberless ideas- of elegance in form, and beauty 


in colouring. A Bingle piece, before it is finished; ta- 
plbys forty hands, from the pounder of the flint (usually " 
a blind or lame person), who earns half- a -crown 
a-montli, up to the artist who sketches the design, 
while another fills in the colouring. 

Is it going too far to inquire whether tea may not 
have borne an important part in the formation of that 
gentleness and tractability of character which keeps 
the Chiiiese calm and orderly even in the midBt of poli- 
tical revolutions ? Leave them alone to their ceaseless 
industry, to present offerings to the manes of their 
grandfathers, to read and write ever ney romances, tad 
they core not a straw what dynasty occupies the throne. 
Why, then, do we find any vestiges at all of barbarism 
among the Chinese, the very meanest of whom are edu- 
cated, and may rise to the highest digdity of a subject? 
Because the poor have no tea. Tea is cheap insChina, 
but still beyond the reach of the lowest classes, who 
have recourse to decoctions of all sorts of plants, which 
spoil the taste of the water, without adding to its 
virtut. Another reason is, that rice wine (if it should 
not rather be called rice beer), although a very weak 
beverage, is frequently drunk in such quantities aB to 
intoxicate, and Jhat, in the northern parts of the country 
more especially, the consumption of spirits and opium 
is very considerable. Opium-smoking, however, is by 
no means an imported vice, as it is commonly imagined 
to he. The English found the people besotted with the 
drug l# which whitened the fields of the richest depart- 
ments of the country ; and they supplied their craving, 
just as they would have done had its object been cottons 
or woollens. In order to accomplish this, they were 
guilty of the political crime (for commerce may be said 
to hatfe no moral sense) of leaguing themselves with 
masses .and the functionaries Against the autocratical 
government of Peking, whAc powerless edicts had been 
fulminated against the natjpre cultivation of the poppy, 
when as yet the 4 demonsW Europe had hardly entered 
the deleft N JT 

The Japanese are jrerhaps still greater tea-drinke» 
than the Chinese; and they afford a more striking 
instance than the latter qf the unior^ of this custom 
with a high state of refinement and politeness. *The 
first absolute emperof of Japan is Baid to have been a 
Chinese warrior, who commenced his reign in the year 
640 b. c. — just thirty years after the invention of porce- 
lain in*China. Before the middle of the seventeenth 
century of fur era, disgusted with the religious quarrels 
of the Dutch and Portuguese, and annoyed by the eager 
selfishness of the traders of various other nations, the 
Japanese grew tired of the world, and sealed them- 
selves up hermetically in their own islands, where apo- 
pulation, ts «ome say, of 45,000,000 remain to this day 
in a state of utter isolation. But luckily the tea-plgnt 
continued, and continues, to flourish among them ; and 
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article from China. The Japanese are theufo^ polite the Tartars, however, come into Chios, and drink fine 
and refined recluses. Every individual among them is tea out of porcelain cups, they lose their distinctive 


taught reading, writing, and the history of his own character in a very short time, and behave as if tb the 
country; but all beyond the lowesfblasses go through manner born. 6o far from conquering China, as is 
a regular educational curriculum for many years* The commonly supposed, they yielded to its tea. They 
girls, in addition to literary instruction, are taught annexed their vast territory to the empire, and while 
needlework, useful and ornamental, and the discharge nom^afiy reigning, submitted to the government, laws, 
of household duties. Horning calls and dinners are as and customs of the country— in fact, became Chinese, 
common as in Europe, but more especially grand tea- The fine tea of China passes through the Mongolian 
drinkings, at which the matrons amuse themselves desert, and is delivered to the Russians at the southern 
with ornamental work, and the others with singing and frontier of Siberia. t Here a couple of posts mark the 
dandngi. 4 Chess and draughts/ says accent work, boundaries of the two great empires, with the little 
4 are the sedentary games ; but when forfeits are intro- town of Kiahkta on the Russian side, and that of M&i- 
, d«ced, the polite, dignified, and gorgeously-dressed com- mai-tchinon the Chinese. The tea travels through the 
pany throw ceremony out of the window, become rank whole breadth of Siberia, and at length arriving in 
philosophers on a sudden, and play with might and Europe, is distributed at the fair of Nishni. This 
main like so many boys and girls/* There is no country lengthened land trnnBit adds so heavily to the price, 
in the world where tea leads more directly than in that only the wealthy in Russia can afford to drink it. 
Japan to the study of the comforts and elegancies of The article is not to be seen on any respectable table at a 
society. The exhibition of porcelain and lacquered ware less cost than half-a-guinea a pound, and I have myself » 
is magnificent; but in the ornaments — or rather the partaken of tea in Moscow which cost twice that sum. 
ornament — of the room, there are displayed 4 a taste The consequence is, that only the noble and rnercan- 
and refinement that are absolutely unique. There can tile class drink it, while the peasants, or great body 
hardly be said to be anything we would call furniture, of the people, flood themselves with the abominable 
the carpet serving for chair, table, sofa, and bed, in one. small-beer called quasB, or brutalise themselves with 
Neither are there jars, statuettes, or nicknacks suitable votki, the Russian gin. Tea civilises, eo far as it goes, 
for an old curiosity-shop ; but in a recess, at one end of the mercantile class ; but hemmed in as they are b} r 
the drawing-room, stands a single picture, with a vase the nobles on one side, and the serfs on the other (for 
of flowers before it; and this picture being always all three are castes os inexorable as those of India), 
changed to suit the peculiar occasion, addresses itself they cannot be expected to receive its full benefit. Still, 
if a direct manner to the hearts and imaginations of the the merchants are an amiable, good-natured tribe, and 
guests. Rural parties and water excursions are another their wives and daughters arc decidedly ladylike, and 
grand resource of the polite hermits. • The rivers, <ihe dressed in magnificent silks and satins. They have a 
lakes, the innumerable bays of the coast, are thronged great value for tea, and pride themselves on it?* quality, 
with gilded barges, which lie mute and motionless under I remember having the pleasure of falling in once with j 
some shady bank during the heat of the day, but when a Russian merchant — a princely-looking fellow, in hie ! 
the bland evening comes, shoot like stiya through the fine beard and flowing kaftan — who scorned the tea we j 
water, tracked by many-coloured Jan terns, and the silvery met with at the roadside inns, and invariably made use 
laugh and buoyant songB of women. 1 In a state of so- of his own private store, sharing it liberally with his ! 
ciety like this, it need hardly be mentioned that the fellow-travellers. As for the nobles, they drink so ! 
theatre is a principal source of amusement ; although copiously of other beverages, that it is hard to distin- 1 
there the ladies are themselves the principal performers, guish the effect of tea upon them. The quantity of I 
being accompanied to the boxes by their attendants French champagne they consume is almost incredible, | 
loaded with dresses, the effect of which they pass their although they have an excellent champagne of tlicir i 


time in trying upon the audience. 

It is only necessary to add, that the Japanese are 
"Crad of poetry, and that tea-drinking gives rise there, 


ofin, made in the Caucasian provinces, at little more 
are than a third of the price. 

ere, In another direction the tea of China finds its way 


as elsewhere, to abundances? of love-making. The fol- into the empire ijf Ann am, Siam, and the adjacent coun- 
lowing verse*, extracted froin the book referred to, but tries. The Cochin* Chinese have already begun to 
coming to us through the rf.edium of a Dutch tranala- shake off Jheir Orieitfal apathy, anfl purchase steam- 
ftion, would pass very well in English annual. They vessels ; but as yet the farther races have only received 
are supposed to proceed from^young «fady who has the civilising beverage concentrated in the form of 

set her heart upon an inferior in station— for there is lozenges, which they melt into tea. Indeed, in some 

nothing more dreaded, or more dreadful, in Japan, than parts of the Burman empire, the animals use it as a 
a m6s aH *7nce ; « kind^of pickle preserved in oil ; just as in the Highlands 

: \ * To hear thy deep but gmtjc vo fee, at home/ it was at first looked upon as a culinary vege- 

; table, and presented at table in the form of greens. Tea 

■Bpb that is too much bliss for me. has hitherto done little or nothing for the neighbouring 


a m£s a W7nce ; « kind^of pickle preserved in oil ; just as in the Highlands 

: \ • To hear thy deep but g mt& vo fee, at home/it was at first looked upon as a culinary vege- 

; table, and presented at table in the form of greens. Tea 

tyrt that is too much Miss for me. has hitherto done little or nothing for the neighbouring 

One look pf thine, by others known *> Arehipelago ; but in Australia beyond, its operation is 

To t hrill m e to my bosom’s core- * distinctly visible. In a femer paper, I described the 

dreadful state of intemperance in which our settlements 
' ’ . . , * * ‘ in that valuable country grew up, and which was in a 

Tfft has mmm much impiac.iomupon the great degree attributable to the monstrous practice of 

Tartars; ana ttoe reasonjimj be, that it is only the government paying its labourers in spirits. * Since this 
coarser part of the leave! , that fails to their share, was discontinued, and tea introduced in greater tjuan- 
This is beaten up, and moulded into whkt kre called titles, a remarkable change has taken place. The cheap 
“" r ' 4 ' - ^ r luxury (for it is not burdened with the duties it bears at 

♦ The Brittah World in tiuESbt. home) carries comfort and refinement into placeawhich 
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before were diriMguithed only forthe ^ualor aid bru- 
tality of drunkenness. In the bush, ft is of course vain 
id look for the elegancies ofthe tea-table; but it if some- 
thing even to find the lonely stock-keeper, instead of 
drowning the sense of his > bar dahipw in intoxication, 
infusing his enlivening tea in a kettle, and drinking it 
out of a quart-pot. That intemperance still prevails to 
a considerable extent, cannot be deqlgd ; but the crisis, 
thank God, is past, and the%iga of tea has lairly com- 


passing over the attempts made to naturalise the teq- 
plant in Java, British Malacca, and Brazil, and to turn 
to account the wild plants of the kind found in Assam 
and other parts of India, more specially the British 
provinces in the north-west, I may now come to the*in- 
troduction of the magical beverage into Europe, and its 
result. • 

Tea was hardly known at all in this country till after 
the middle of the seventeenth century. We at first re- 
ceived it in trifling quantities, through the medium of the 
Dutch East India Company ; and it seems to have been 
classed commercially with intoxicating drinks, a duty 
of eightpence per gallon being imposed on the decoction. 
In 1689, this mode of rating was discontinued, and a 
duty of five shillings per pound charged on, the leaves. 

1 In 1711, the quantity returned for tome consumption 
in Great Britain was 142,000 pounds; In 1786, it was 

14.000. 000 pounds; and before the end of the century, 
it had reached 20,000,000. At present, we require an 
annual supply averaging 35,000,000 pounds. Russia 

! consumes about 9,000,000 pounds ; Holland 3,000,000 
pounds; Germany 2,000,000; and the United States 

16.000. 000 pounds a-year.* *Thc consumption of France 
arid Italy is not worth mentioning : so that Great Bri- 
tain drinks considerably more tea than all the rest of 
the western hemisphere together. 

It would not be easy to trace, in a direct manner, the 
operation df this new agent in civilisation ; for tea does 
its spiriting gen tty. It is no vulgar conjurer, whose aim 
it is to make people stare. It insinuates itself into the 
mind, stimulates the imagination, disarms*the thoughts 
of their coarseness, and brings up dancing to the sur- 
face a thousand beautiful and enlivening ideas. It is 
a bond of family love ; it is the ally of woman in the 
work of refinement; it throws down the conventional 
barrier between the two sexes, taming the rude strength 
j)f the one, and ennobling the graceful weakness of the 
otlior. At the dinner-table, there is something repul- 
sive in the idea that we are met for the purprpe of 
satisfying the animal necessities of our nature ; and our 
attempts to gild over this awkwardness by a gorgeous 
display of plate, crystal, and porcelain, only serve to 
superinduce an ajr of stiffness and formality. At the 
tea-table, on the other hand, although one may likewise 
eat, he does so without the gross sensation of hunger, 
while he who has no appetite at al^ is spared the smell 
of smoking viand#. In drinking, his excitement is 
seen* not in the flushed face, extravagant laugh, and 
confused ratiocination, but in an unconscious buoyancy 
of spirits, a rapid but clear flow of ideas, and a kindli- 
ness, amounting to warmth of regard, for all around 
him. • • # 

Tea, however, philosophically consideifed, is merely a 
rival of atatfioL The desire for an agreeable mnd exhi- 
larating drink is natural to. man, for it exists in all 
states of society ; and the new beverage, gratifying the 
taste, as it does, without injuring the health or mad- 
dening the brain, must be considered a blessing to the 
human race. We are apt to look with disgust at such 
statistics as I have ventured to introduce, though spar- 
ingly, into this article ; but if we consider the moral 
consequences attending the consumption of a few addi~ 
tiornl million pounds of tea, the arithmetical figures 
will be invested with more than romantic interest 


a This was a few years ago; but the republic having hftd,the 
wisdom to abolish the heavy tax on tea, the consumption la pro- 
bably much increased. § 


A story ip fold of our gigantic neighjbptir, the western 
metropolis of Scotland, which illustrates amusingly, and 
with but little exaggeration, the state of mfifiners in 
that city within the recollection of usmi4dl«*aged mext 
An Edinburgh gentleman, then young, and fcqt yet 
sixty,, being at dinner with a merchant of 048 gpw*»« 0 d 
finding the company inclined to sit longer otwr th$k 
wine than he liked, rose from table without ceremony, 
and made his way up stairs to the drawiag-room^|o 
take a cup of tea with his hostess. The large raft 
elegant«room was almost dark, for only a single candle 

burned on the table, and Mrs was alone,: and pat 

cowering over the fire. When the visitor entered, the 
lady started mp in some ahum, and rang the fte* 4 
sently recognising the intruder, she apologised, hytell- 
ing him that he was the first person during her wapM''.' 
li/e, now of some years* duration, who hod entered bet " 
drawing-room after dinner 1 

Glasgow, I need hardly say, is now in this respect 
like other places ; and, in fact, the change in the man- 
ners of the country at large is quite as striking. The 
gentlemen never fail to take tea, and for that reason 
they never fail to enter the drawing-room in a state 
of gentlemanly sobriety. I may be told that it is not 
the tea Shat has effected this, but that other influ- 
ences have driven them to tea. Be it sa But I must 
still he permitted to think it odd that such influ- 
ences should always exist in connection with tea, «nd 
that tea throughout the world should fie found to ac- 
company civilisation. I have a strong notion that the 
atrocities of the French Revolution were owing to the 
want of tea; and likewise that the fennels of Paris, 
during the three famous days of July, ran wine as well 
as blood. The Italian states would at this moment be 
greatly the better of settling their new constitution^ 
over a cup of tea ; and by the aid of the same elixir, 
Austria would be sure to see at once the absurdity of her 
prdtqpsions. A few million pounds of tea thrown into 
Switzerland (and paid for by the sale of the arms and 
ammunition of the belligerents), would greatly facilitate 
the work of mediation. In Germany, I would recom- 
mend the Protestants and Catholics to empty their 
filthy beer casts into the Rhine, and hold a general 
tea-drinking for the settlement of their disputes. 

But if Great Britain is so large a consumer of tea, 
why do crime and ignorance still prevail among the 
body of the people ? Because the poorer classes still 
drink»bad tea, imitation tea, or no tea at all. The tea 
that is sold in bond at tenpence pays a duty of tw ° shil- 
lings and a penny , while the tea which is sold in bond 
at several shillings pays no more. Thus the poor are 
charged at least three times more, according to value, 
than the rich. This fact would be almost incredible 

quite as wild an ano- 


expensive took, with a 
paya fewTialfpenceof 


but the duty on , 

maly. *fhe publishers ofl 
circulation of 500 or 750 co 
duty on the paper per cop/, while "the publishers of a 
cheap publication, whictofcould only exist through a 
circulation ofkcoree t/ohorp'in^i, are mulcted by go- 
vernment in the greater part of their entire profits 1 1 
The consequence as regards tea is, that the consump- 
tion, though immense, is really restricted, as is proved 
by the great quantities of Adulterated or imitative* tea 
constantly in the market ; that the horrible massacres 
perpetrated by the English in China, for the sake of 
trade, have been In vain, since tea is the only Chinese 
staple capable of unlimited extension ; and that an al- 
most insurmountable obstacle is opposed to the complete 
triumph of temperance at home, by the virtual daedal of 
the genuine .beverage to those classes which most re- 
quire its civilising influence. With regard to paper, the 
duty'has little or no effect Upon expensive puldicptfcxft* 
but it closes in a great measure the door of kfa&Um e 
speculation against those who, in pursuing basktoMh 
would ftdn strive to enlighten the masses of thSlrtel- 
low countrymen ; while itt induces persons of fea op- 
posite character to pander to vkn jpad folly, in order to 
secure thftt enormous circulation without which a cheap 
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1; -fftBakwHoa could sot exist Them U u.cmmeettn be-' 
r Ween the two subjects which I would fkin enter upon, 
if I hied left myself room ; but any (me may see that tea 
4Utd litei&ture are the two great agents of civilisation, 
end that it is the duty of all good citizens to insist npon 
the free circulation of both. 


* 


GEHEVIEVE - GALLIOT. 

Tax Warns of Louis Stanislaus de Bourbon, Prince de 
Lamballe, is familiar to oureafs as a household word, in 
consequence of the untimely end of his beautiful and 
noble-mitttted Widow,who was one of the earliest victims 
of toveluidehary fury In France; but the personal history 
of theprinoe is comparatively unknown, although some 
of its details are so romantic, as to merit at least a share 
ff of o$t pasting interest. He was the only son of the Duke 
de Pftbthlfoi, a nobleman whose rare and distinguished 
virtues made him worthy of the illustrious name he bore, 
ahd whose blood now flows in the veins of the royal 
family of France, through the union of his only daughter 
with that Duke of Orleans who, at a later period, became 
so painfully conspicuous in the annals of his country. 

The Duke de Penthitvre, during the greater part of his 
life, was united in the closest bonds of friendship with a 
lady, who, by her kindred qualities, fully merited the 
esteem of so excellent a man; nor was the Marquise de 
Crfouy (the lady alluded to) less beloved by the duke’s 
. children, both of whom were wont occasionally to address 
her by the name of mother. It is from her pen that we 
gather the following details of the Prince de Lamballe’s 
early love and its unhappy results. She tells us in her 
memoirs, that the artist Greuze having brought her some 
of his paintings to look at, she observed amongst them the 
portrait of a young girl, whose beauty was so naive, and 
ylt of so elevated a cast, that she desired to purchase it 
for her oratory, as a type of ascetic loveliness. Greuze, 
however, declined selling it to her, and excused hjm&elf 
1 by. saying that it belonged to an eminent individual, for 
whom it had been expressly done, so that it was no longer 
his property; but the Duke de Penthifcvre happening to 
enter at the moment, intreated the artiBt with such per- 
severing courtesy to make a copy of the fainting for him, 
that before a fortnight had elapsed, this angelic image 
was placed in Madame de Crtfquy’s apartment, as a 
cadeaju from her friend. Before fixing* it in her oratory, 
she resolved to leave it for a while in her saloon, that 
others might share iu the admiration with which she 
viewed this beautiful portrait. 

* Two or three days afterwards,* she writes, *1 was 
reading in my oratory, when a visitor was announced, 
whom I understood to be the Marquis de Pombal. After 
* few minutes’ delay, I entered my saloon, amkjound 
*there, not the Portuguese ambassador, but the Prince de 
Lamballe, who was standingAefore my cherUhed*picture, 

. npon which %e gazed with a? strange an expression. 

“ Dear mamma, who gavefrcu this portrait ! How does 
it happen to be here I ? 

“ It was given to me by the xfcke de Pprtmeite, mon- 
eeigbeui.” ^ 

* * By my father 1 Is it my father ? ” and in another 
■moment he fell senseless at my feet. 

4 His swoon terminated in a violent haemorrhage, which 
ldffhtm in a state of utter exhaustion? As he wished to' 
pass the remainder of the day with me, I refused admit- 
tance to lfll sdMS visitors, and did my best to comfort 
and reassure bti*. Poor young man ! 1 loved him as if he 
were my own sail; t In the course of the eveningfhecon- 
fided feme the following details : — ' „ b * * 

kwrtr flulfli/ 'diililiwd and early youth were 


bqynh freedom I 
from my tutor, am 


was for jus. because of the 


..fljitare* Many a time I escaped 
wm^etd a^osne through our wide 
Vexin forests. There I wOuft rit dWittnmg twa/ my mid- 
day hours on the banks of Son** ihady ri«il«t, or .go, and 
brown bread and milk flith the d^cdlen in soma 
lonely cottage. Or perhaps I would fellow to the grave a 


peasant’s funeral earthge* pr go and* say my evening 
prayers with the hermit of Cheantye. 

“ One day 1 overheard my father saying to the Abed 
de Florian, * Let him alone, and do not torment him, or 
else he may perhaps go so far away that we shall not 
know where to And him. He seems impelled by h Spirit 
of restletenes?, which he does not know how to repress ; 


my father met my ear, and they were uttered in that 
ffender and affectionate tone with which you are so well 
acquainted. I was Bmitten with sorrow for having dis- 
quieted so good a gather ; my rambles became less fre- 
quent; and I never indulged my passion for freedom, 
without lamenting it afterwards as a sort of lesser crime 
towards him. 

“ On my way home one summer’s evening from an ex- 
cursion of this kind, I paused & while on the summit of 
a craggy rock, just outside the bounds of our park, to 
gaze at the setting sun. At the same moment there 
p&SBed close to me a charming little girl, who was lead- 
ing along a goat. She was not strong enough to control 
its movements, and yet would not relinquish her hold of 
the rope, by which she was endeavouring to guide it; bo 
that the animal dragged her among the rocks, where she 
fell down bruised and wouiyled. I ran to her assistance, 
and wiped her bleeding forehead with my handkerchief; 
but even in the midst of her tears, she smiled sweetly 
upon me, and assured me with the most silvery voice 
that it was nothing — nothing at all. I insisted on lead- 
ing the stubborn goat home, and the rope breaking, 1 
untied my scarf, fringed with gold, and fastening it 
around the creature’s neck, -was nearing off my prize *in 
triumph, when 1 met my father on horseback with a 
numerous retinue. At first I felt confused at the ren- 
contre, but told him simply all that had passed. My 
father desired one of his gentlemen to accompany me. 
4 1 will not scold you to-day/ said he smiling. * Monsieur 
de Fenelon was far your superior, and I have &en him, 
in his episcopal habit, driving home a cow which had 
escaped from the stable of a poor widow. Go ! iny son.’ 

“ The little girl had stood timidly at a distance all this 
while, so that she heard not a word of our conversation. 
The mother of Genevieve Galliot was suffering from a 
pulmonary complaint. Poor young woman ! . . . . She 
was the widow of a carter on one of our farniH, and her 
husband had been gored to death by & bull. He was 
spoken of among his neighbours as a worthy good fellow, 
and one of the finest young men in the principality. 
The widow of Remy Galliot hod no earthly possessions 
save her cottage, a small garden stocked with fruit-trees, 
Borne hives, and an acre of land sown with barley and 
rye. She would have gained a livelihood for herself and 
her daughter with her distaff, but that her illness in- 
capacitated her lom working Pardon all these little 

details concerning Genevieve’s family, and do not be 
surprised, dear madaiqe, at my dwelling on them. The 
merest trines, you know, become important when they 
concern those we love. 

“ I told Baudesson, our gentleman, that I was weary, 
and that if he would go and order my carriage, I would 
meeLhim the end of the lane leading to Fremoy — so 
was the little hamlet called wherein stood the Widow 
Galliot’s cottage. As soon' as Baudesson was gone, I 
presented to Genevieve’s mother tho only ldttia-d’or I had 
about me, telling her (from an instinct of respectful love 
to her daughter) that my own mother had sent it to her, 
and that she would take cart'she should want for nothing 
during her finest. After Invoking many blessings on 
OUT heads, she inquired who was my mother. This simple 
question filled me with perplexity. J felt that the answer 
to it might raise an insuperable barrier between these 
poor people and me; so I replied, with some embarrass- 
meflt, tint, my mother’s name was Madhne/Vherettt the 
invalid v^olhed languidly, 4 There are so many gentle- 
folk in the# parts whom we know nothing about P The 
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19 Genevidve G&Uiot chrae daily, u was her wont* to the her tears. She did net seem either surprised, or pleased 
Thjrmerale rocks in quest of pasturage for her goat ; fend on hearing of ray high rank: she had always* known me 
a pay rarely passed throughout the summer without my to be a gentleman, and my title of prince 4M not appear 
meeting' her there. We used to make rustic bowers a whit more exalted in her eyes. */ \ v 0 
among the intOrwovet branches of the trees, and would " She was so anxious to remain near bermolther’s body, 
weave garlands of wild flowers, or pluck nosegays of that there was sonie difficulty in prevailing on her to 
them for Sack other. One day, while giving Oenevihve leave the cottage; but 1 expressed my desire forher re- 


cta goia cross. m ? • • tne point at once ; looking at me, however, with aii |^r 

‘ With a silver heart 1* inquired she in tf-tone of of astonishment, as if struck by the difference in my 
innocent delight. t and manner from what she had previously been 

* With a gold heart like the cross! .... 1 love thee sp tomed to. A revolution had, in fact, taken place in my 

much, my Genevieve, that I would gladly give thee all I existence: 1 had the charge of Geneyifeye, and aUhoum ^ 
have, or eve; hope to have I* ^ only fifteen years old, I was become a man; one who 

* And so would I too, Monsieur Corns But I must exercise*his own will, and form his own plan*i and 


have nothing to offer you,’ continued she, with an aiPof from that moment 1 have never had a single 
Badness, and yet of gentle, trustful resignation. thought. / , ; 

“ 1 remember one day her bringing me a* bunch of •" The curate being obliged to visit a sick person a# th#i 


pale-yellow primroses, which she had gathered in the other end of his parish, Genevieve di 


under the 


ancestor's, Henry IV.; a relic of the true cross; a pearl by the bedside, and addressing the remains of Susan 
bracelet of iny mother’s, with her picture; and the prim- Galliot, 1 swore to respect and to watch over her child, 
roses of niy poor little friend, my first friend, my sweet ‘ 1 will many her. Yes ! Genevifeve Galliot shall he my 
Genevieve ! , wife. 1 awear it in the presence of Him who is your 

“ One day towards the end of Octobemhe did not come judge and mine.’ So saying, I imprinted a filial kiss* on 
to the rocks, where 1 waited >1 vain for her till evening, the cold hand of the deceased. . . . And I have kept 
I returned home in a state of feverish excitement, un- my word to thee, Susan Galliot; for thy daughter’s tyis- 
d reused myself as usual, and let my two valctx-de-garde- band is Louis de Bourbon, Prince de LAmballe and Co- 
robe retire, under the impression that I was going to bed. fentin. Nor do 1 repent of my choice, for I love all 
It was ten o’clock; my parents were absent at Ram- things in jay Genevieve, even the inferiority of her birth, 
bouillet; my governor playing at trictrac in a distant All that concerns her family is become dear to me for 
apartment with the Abbe F^prian; so that I resolved to her sake: you may imagine how dear, Vhen I tell yqp 
open my window, and to escape out of it in quest of Ge- that I have even removed the ashes of her parents from 
nevieve. This was speedily accomplished, and in a few their humble burial-place, and interred them in the 
minutes I found myself beyond the limits of the park, church of Dreux, between the mausoleum of the DucheSfc 
and bounding over the Thymerale rocks like a young roe. Diana and the cenotaph of Henry II. You may infer 
I soon found myself close to the low hedge which sepa- from thence, madame, how I love and honour my own in- 
rated the^Widow ©alliot's garden from the road. I stood eatimftble Genevieve.” 

there about htflf an hour, with my eyes fixed upon the ' M. de Lamballe had expected happiness, but he did 
door of the cottage. I did not dare to approach it ; but not find it. It is almost neoiless to say that his marriage 
I knew that she was there — that I was near her ; and the had been a private one. He knew that it would be im- 
painful, troubled feelings that had oppressed me, were possible to gain ins father’s consent to so unequal an alli- 
stilled: and truly I had need of this inward repose, for ance, therefore he resohid to keep his union with Gene- 
the heart of a man had beat within iny boyish breast, vieve a profound secret, being painfully anxious not to 
and its power was too mighty for my frame. ... It wound the feelings of so beloved and revered a parent, 
seemed as if nothing more were wanting to my happiness Tho lovely Genevieve could not be established, in Paris 


Than to watch there until the morning, when she as- 
suredly would come forth and relieve my anxiety. , 

“ After a while, however, the door was opened, add an 


without attracting some degree of public attention, so it 
was decided that she should live in the country. Accord- 
ingly, her husband had purchased a charming little resi- 


aged woman, holding in her hand a small lamp, carr^e donee near Clamont sous Meudon, not far from hie other’s 
out. She approached the hedge, cut off the slender twig chateau at Suaux Penthievre, where he contrived to spend 
from a tree close to which I was standing, and returned as rnugh of his time as possible. 

to the house. Sonfe strange indefinite fear took possession ‘ Madame de Saint Paer (this^was the name bestowed** 
of my soul. I followed her into the cottage. Genevieve on Genevieve, being derived from a fief of the principality 
was kneeling by the bedside of her mother, to whom the of Lamballe) — Madame de Stint PaSr begantfey befi&fag. 
old curate* of Rouures was administering extreme unc- herself happy ; and if the fomlest love could havMUjdn 
tion.« I knelt down by her side, bat she seemtd scarcely happiness to her, then «she jfeuld have been bleat 
sensible of ray presence. Her eyes were mournfully But howevef pqets or rqsptfncers may extol the 
fixed upon her dying mother. The good old priest began of stolen pleasures, ye*/to a well-constituted 
the prayers for the dying, and while he was pronounc- involve more br less the consciousness of guilt, ana con-' 


ing the lost solemn absolution, the spirit fled from its sequently of fear and disappointment, 
earthly tenement. * « * * 4 The prince was obliged, ty the duties *f his station, to 

'Depart Christian soul ! return to thy Creator,’ were pass much of his time in Paris, and occasionally his visits 
the old mart *4 closing words ; to which I responded a to Madame de Saint Pfter could not be prolonged beyond 
hearty amen ! The curate, who had not before observed a few brief minutes. In those days the country posts 
me, turned his head and exclaimed, ' Is it you, mon- were irregular and slow in their progress ; and among the 
seigneur ' • . whole bflry of livery servants at the H6tel de Penthievre* 

1 Yes, good sit, it ia I;' and, pressing hit hand cordi- there was byt one to whom the prince could intrust a 


ally, I begged of him not to leave Genevieve In this house letter for his wife. By way of avoiding any unfavourable 
of mourning, but to take her home with him, and jhat I suspicions concerning his beloved Genevieve, he confide^ 
would pay all her expenses. *. to this man the secret of - their union, and also to hie 

„ " This charitable pastor at once accepted the^change^, brother, who was v alet-de-chain bre to Madame de Sjfrihb 
■ adding, however, that he would accept of no remuneration Paer. If this confidence was imprudent, it at lrast indi- 
for his care of the orphan; thanking me the while for cated a gaierqus and noble heart, willing rather to 
having suggested to him a duty, which otherwise he a risk than to injure an innocent and heTplese heilML 
might not nave thought of fulfilling. 'The gentle Genevieve now found herself toq^eltaea 

‘' Genevieve smiled gratefully upon me in the midst of solitary being, ahd many a tedious day passed^ without 
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h|r seeftw or hearing from her beloved. Pasquietude v SQon 
Succeeded to ennui. A noble and handsome young man ! 

irritated fkther I— a powerful and perhaps vindictive 
family t What might she not anticipate t . . . . Tempt- 
ing oners for him ; severities for her ; and then desertion 
—-faigetfiilness !. . . . Yes j these were the images which 
continually floated across her mimLuntil her life ^ecame 

S t© tears and melancholy. The prince, during his 
mdeavoured to reassure and console her ; but all 
. Then he grew impatient at her suspicions ; and 
his irritability added tenfold to the burden of her misery. 
He would occasionally come and pour out in my ear the 
tale offek sorrows ana his difficulties. 

, "Su#br, and he patient,” was my advice; "for never 
are Wp ^allowed to despise the obligations *and duties of 
our position with impunity; that is for you, my dear 
and as for Genevieve, innocent creature, whom 
'^aalhnve made mp love without knowing her, she top, 
alas! must suffer, for it is impossible to occupy a false 
position without disquietude and trouble. But X beseech 
you to remember that it is you who have brought her into 
this state of perplexity ; for if you had truly loved, you 
would have carefully avoided her, instead of making her 
the unfortunate offer of your hand and heart. The fact 
is, that you are a man, & true man ; so you thought of 
yourself alone, my prince : you believed yourself a gene- 
rous lover When you married a country girl, whereas you 
committed only an act of egotism. But do not add to your 
errof by being unjust to her who is the victim of it. I 
pray you to boar with her fears and complaints, remem- 
bering that she is a tender, lonely woman, and has no»| 
other earthly stay or counsellor but yourself.” 

* About this time it happened, unfortunately,* that the 
Prince de Lamballe, who had for a long while been es- 
tranged from his brother-in-law, the Duke of Orleans, was 
induced to become reconciled to him, and in an evil hour 
wea prevailed upon to share in the Orlokns revelries at 
Mousseux, from whence he was carried home in a state 
of insensibility, which was followed by so severe an ill- 
ness, that the Duke de Penthicvre became alarmefl for 
his safety, and came to communicate to me his fears and 
anxieties. Ho told me that his son seemed overwhelmed 
with melancholy, and was continually inquiring for his 
favourite valet, Champagne, who, like hfcnsolf, was in a 
most deplorable state since his Return from the banquet 
at Mousseux, whither he had attended his master, and 
where, it would appear, they had both partaken of 
drugged potations. The Duke of Penthicvre added, that 
ibis sop had received several letters stamped with the 
post-mark of Suaux, and that the perusal of them seemed 
greatly to increase his feverish agitation. 

* It was very painful to me not to respond to the confi- 
dence thus placed in me by my excellent friend ; but my 
lips were sealed by the promise of secrecy imposed on me 
■by his son ; so X oould only assure him of my truestsym- 
pathy, and promise that jl wcmld go and visit tha young 
prince on tbi following day. tj ** , 

* On entering his apartmeif at the Hdtel de Penthicvre, 

I found him consumed by the^ios^gloomy sadness. He 
W US too ill to go to Clamont ; ffl^Madame jteria&t Pair, 
net having seen him for a fortnight, had written to him 
in a delirium afJealous agony, saying that*she could no 
longer endure the torments of suspense, and that she 
would* without dpl&y, come opd see him at the H6tel de 
Pstefei&vro ! . . . , He had replied with severity—-" Ma- 
dasn% I command you not to comb here. My honour is 
concerned in the matter !” * 

*;Ah! what, have you done?” cried I. "You are 
wonderfully careful of your princely honour. Bat poor 
Madame de Saint PaCr!— methinks you might consider 
her a little. . . And what fearful surmises must your 
conduct excite in her mind I” ^ * 

; 4 At this moment we were interrupted by the entrance of 
the Duchess of Bourbem aUd soon afterwards 1 returned 
home, protested by the returadings of coming, wo. 

4 TjS>, days afterwords, theUukede Penthj^vj© wrote to 
tell mraat he could not aalTat my hotel, because the 
state w. Ida son’s health required his unceasing wotehful- 
nesn The prince had* during the preceding day*, suffered 
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from brain fever, and he was then lying in a lethargic 
stupor, which alarmed his medical attendants. The duke 
ended by saying that his door was closed to every one but 
his daughter and myself. I had scarcely finished read- 
ing his note, when the trusty Dupont entered my saloon, 
telling me, with* disturbed look, that there was in the 
antechamber on elder brother of Champagne (the Prince 
de L&mballe’s confidential volet), who earnestly desired 
to see me for a moment on a matter of life or death ! 

* It was the valet-de-chaxrifcre of Madame de Saint Pafcr, 
who, bursting into tears, ( told me that his mistress was 
poisoned — that he had vainly endeavoured to see the 
prince — and that, knowing I was hia intimate friend, he 
thought it best to seek an interview with me. ... " You 
have done right,” said I to him ; and sending off instantly 
f oilu y surgeon Baudret, before another hour had elapsed, 
we were at Clamont, by the bedside of Genevieve. Her 
femme-de-£hambre having almost lost her tfenses from 
fright, had called in the whole village to her mistress’ 
aid, so that the apartment was filled with a crowd of idle 
lookers-on. They were a little abashed at my presence, 
but could not be induced to leave me alone with Madame 
de Saint Pafir, until ray servants imposed silence by tell- 
ing them that I was the Marquise de Crdquy, whereupon 
they submissively retired. 

“ Ah, mo<damc, ih it you ? . . . . What excessive good- 
ness ! . . . . Ah, madame ! ” — and these were the only words 
to which the lovely GeneviiSre could give utterance — she 
whose days I would gladly have prolonged at the expense 
of my own ! . , . . Alas l it was too late ; for the poison 
was doing its deadly work so effectually, that Baudret told 
me she could not live beyond seven or eight hours longer, 
and that her present convulsive Btate would speedily be 
followed, by one of languid tt>jrpor. 

4 With earnest cries she called for her confessor, the 
Vicar of Suaux ; but he could not be found. ... " Your 
husband,” said I to her, 44 lias great confidence in one of 
the priests of this parish.” 

“ My husband !” she cried out with a bewildered look. 

. 44 You know, then, that he is my husband ! He told 

you. . . . Ah, pardon me, merciful GoiW pardon my 
crime ! . . . Ah, if 1 could only have known that he had 
acknowledged me. . . . And 1 have doubted thy goodness, 
gracious Lord ! Oh, pardon my blindness — my want of 
trustfulness in Thee!” Then turning round to me — 

Alas, madame, can you not get me cured? Or at least 
do not, I beseech you, let my poor body be buried on 
the highway! Every one knows I have taken poison. 
Alas! alaB!” 

* My poor child,” 1 replied, “ do not let your thoughts 
dwell™ such a painful idea. But rather repent of the 
great sin, the crime you have committed, and leave the 
rest in God’s hand.” 

"And monseigneur! .... my husband?” 

" He iB as ill as you are.” * # 

"Ah,” said sh£ with .a faint gleam of joy upon her 
pallid countenance — " ah, then, we may soon meet one 
another again. . . . %ook at these, madame,” continued 
she, presenting to me ©two letters which had been con- 
cealed beneath her pillow; " read them* and judge of my 
misery.” 

* These infamous letters bore the Parisian post-mark, 
and their contents curdled my blood with horror and 
indignations Tty? writer, while addressing "the adorable 
Madame de Saint Pacr” in the most adulatory strain, 
hinted that a certain young prince, in wjiom she was 
deeply interested, was pursuing a most unworthy career; 
and that she must prepare herself for a speedy rupture 
with him, as he was about to form an alliance with one 
of the princesses of the royal family. 1 Too well I could 
guess the qu&ter from whence this tale of calumny hod 
sprung^ but Genevifeve, ignorant of the world and its 
wickea devices, almost a child in years, passionately 
attached* to her husband, and left alone without friend 
dr counsellor, had been crushed by the weight of miser- 
able thoughts which beset her; and on receiving the 
prince^ severe letter (already alluded to), her reason gave 
way, and she swallowed the deadly draught which was 
now consuming- her vital powers. 
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‘ The vicarof fiuaux arrived ; and on mypreparmg to 
doit the worn, Qmetih besought me hot to atynqon 
te* * fitatfv madams, I beseech you! Leave me hot to 
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to ness of purpose, so fti to hare itreWy&rHm ©ally 
m meeting of parliament v;‘ - ■ -/> \ 

to : The great increase during the past jflriks: 'ia tltt fate 
of mortality, and the impending vi si $$Sm m^chaim. 


die monel You may hoar my confession.” of mortality, and the impending ?n?k» , 4%# cholera, 

I must leave you for a while, my poor child; but you have led the Commission to direct thefcattmi ti <xi, more 
may depend on my speedy return, and I hope not to come especially in this stage of the proceeding* Ip rtnefMtfff. 
"Jong- . ■ ^ . draining, and paving, in conjunction with, gn attrieut 

M Genevieve I Geneviiv©! do you not hear my voice? water supply. Cholera, fever, or any other 'dim** to 
(This was after an hour atfd a-halFs absence* and the which large numbers df individ uals are Ustah, ngst he 
patient, just after receiving absolution, had stink into a either set at defiance, or rendered hfr*1nsf The Oflltt- 
narcotic stupor.) Hem is the Duke de*Penthievre. He mission, we find, recapitulate the instructions issufidiby 
is come to Clamoitf to see the wife of his beloved and the London Board of Health in isai, on the best mean* 
only son.” 1 for checking the progress of the * At that 

‘Wife l” she articulated almost inaudibly. “ His time,* however, to quote the words of the Report, *not 
W1 f*- A . • only had no knowledge been acquired by experience oft. 

Perceiving that she was not yet insensible, and wish 1 * the true character of this disease, but nothing was 


rentmevre," repeated l in her ear. “He is by your localities in which they lived. The official inquiries 
81( * e ’ , _ „ which have since been made into the sanitary condition 

She opened her eyes with difficulty, and her languid 0 f the districts inhabited by the poorer classes, have 
glance renting on the order set m brilliants which sparkled disclosed a state of thing* which must expose, as is 
on the duke’s breast, she smiled with ineffable sweetness, now universally admitted^ the 'vast ma ss es that are 
saymg, “ How have I — deserved? Pardon me, monseig- crowded into them to the ravages of every epidemic 
neur—your Bon — - that may chance to prevail ; and if this be true of epi- 

* These were the last words, breathed by the expiring dem i c diseases in general, it iB emphatically tn* of 
*V cve ' , , . * _ , . . the special disease under consideration.’ 

My son had chosen you for his wife in the presence We have then a statement showing that the break- 


Ue « xV cve ' . , . . . the special disease under consideration.’ 

My son had chosen you for his wife in the presence We have then a statement showing that the break- 
of God I you have received the blessing of our universal ing out and Bpread 0 f the cholera occurred under siAilir 
lather— of our Father in heaven; and now I am come , circumstances all over Europe. In the cities and towns 
to blew you, and to pray with you my .laughter!” attacked, it invariably made its first appearance near 


‘Itefore hw prayer was ended, she had yielded up her the wate ’ Bid(!) by muddy B h ore s, along rank ditches. 


spirit; and there she lay, with an aspect of such pure and 
lovely serenity, that it sdfemed as if joy, rather than 
sorrow, had hovered over he/ departing moments. 

‘ Genevieve ' Galliot is inhumed in the vaults of the 


or at the outlets of foul drains. Whether in Peters- 
burg, Moscow, Dantzic, Berlin, Paris, or London, rite 
first victims were always found in the localities above 
specified. Fever is seldom or never absent from such 
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onll^iato cltunsli ^ by the Side of Mane Thorese p fc ce8 a8 these . and a8 we have frequently shown in 

v V lt} ^st de Modeno, the mother of her beloved bus- 0Hr no tices of the sanitary reports, there is scarcely a 
J- T er#g0 Without stopping at tow)l in this country in £hich these pestilential hot- 

Z 1? , r JP Wlfchm the Ghuxch of bt bte P hen a beds of fever are not to be met with : dirt, damp, and 
p her behalf. * darkness, are three mighty affluents of cholera, or of 

jVL. fie lin,rnhalf« han n. lnniv n.nn sprinns i noaa. frnm .. * Z. ... . . .. . • „ * ■* 
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M. de Lamballe had a long and serious illness, from (liBe ^ e o£ any kind . A nd it is a fact worthy of record, 
whence he came forth purified as gold from the heated that notwithstanding the humid atmosphere of Holland, 
ind«s : m n d CP appeared calm the Dutch> owing & their general scrupulous desnli- 

Hotel de Toulouse, where he was surrounded by brilliant f ;1 a A if * j __ JL 

liffhts. and film., tin™* . w ii^ faile <?: A knowledge of this fact must tend very ma- 


ntel de ToulousJ, where he was surrounded by brilliant ""ft a -rfL rfXi wS- 

lights, and fragrant flowers, and glowing draperies } while f . . pafohliHlPftnntidfinop and nr «v«nt. Sat nd 

his young and beautiful bride looked dismayed at the * 

ZT^Lri^J ^ b f tr0thed - , H u° 8Car “' y , J ^ ed Sets wWch'wmc^brought^ SeT CSS 

more deathl, ke .after h M decease, wh,ch occurred witlun ^ Something appears to depend on geographi- 


“ amiability, and 

featfullyW«w£Uend.‘ . “ , cleanliness, but it lies hilb,* on a dry, ^sorbent, red 

* sandstone. Among othar physical conditions which 

' promote epidemics, ixajmstanced impure air, unsuitable 

THL NEW SANITARY COMMISSION. food, and deficient Hothing ; the Commission consider 
•lx an excuse were required for recurring once more to ,e ? ond of ft eae condition, more likely -to i be a pre- 
the sanitary queetiou.lt might be fwund in the fa«*, that d “P°? in .« °» u,e real “* 8D *— am,d » t * 

society is too apt to be forgetful of Matters even of P°P uktlon ® upwards of L.24000,000 pwan- 


vital impomEce, 
notice. Tolome 


w^ri^^roVi^ivTT ktfta apiMonnow ^ ® mo 2 lt . tobwsco end fcrnmnted liquors. ...The 
to be a wai desire to go to work in eaniuit upon want of sufflment and proper food,’ oontinucs tlio Report, 

o . . . . F * nv dmintihinrr fhn vital nnopirv add filftPfinV Tilfl 


remedial measures, we caff do no less on our part than 
direct attention to them. * a 


‘ 9 by diminishing the vital energy, and thereby the 
power of resisting external noxious influences, renders . j 


The new Commistion appointed by her msjorty in the ^ *•» *«7 P^F of whatever causes of dkease 
September last have just published their first Ueport. ’ - » • ■ ■ 

It relates eacriurivdy to lindon, their duty being ‘to * Birmingham, being between 300 and 400 feel above the level 
inquire whgtner any, and what several means may be of the sea, may be considered us singular in this respect mmm 
regunite for Hie improvement of the health of the i***® towns of England, rrobabiy, however, the exesnpnna 
Ifetrapolia ; ’■ and they have pushed forward this poE ** 

torn of their task with aauch spirit and comprehensive- ^pant. dwtiungs tund leww 

> '.1 dSMM, aod the mat Quantity of snKnt,wUMb «OM- 

* One of the baronial residences Of the De Ordquy family. qucntly 6over&--Ei>» 


classes, and the great quantity of greniri wUMi thej 
quently Cover s^-En. 
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M& surround it la ths present state of tenet towns 
ntw oitieCp the niimber of persons whose constitution it 
nofeebled by want Of food, compared with the humber 
Whose ritel energy ii depressed by want of poreair, is 
to be Ati exceedingly small miik/titiy. We have 
little power to deal with tep former dass of predispos- 
ing causes? %ut we have complete wwer. by artenge- 
i^ents which are known, and whiclTfnvolve large and 
manifold economies, to remove from the Metropolis, and 
from every lane, court; and alley of every town, the 
soared that poison the air. Here, then, is the true 
Add for tettikm/ 

The Commission lay great stress upon the fact, that 
cholera invariably follows the track of typhus. The 
f habitat of the latter is unfortunately but too well known ; 

it is in theon paved, undrained streets and alleys, satu- 
„ rated with the fetor of cesspools, shocking the senses 
with filth and squalor. , Incredible as it may seem, we 
learn from the Report that little or nothing lias been 
done towards abatfng the evils signalised. Even where 
drains and sewers have been made, the condition of 
the neighbourhood has been altogether unimproved, 
from imperfect discharge of the sewers, and want of a 
proper supply of water. The evils of a deficient supply 
of the indispensable element are forcibly urged. ' Some 
districts, it is stated, are not only not improved, but 
are in a worse Condition than in 1832 ; fever, according 
to tlie evidence, is never absent from them ; in fact, 
the fever generated daily and hourly in these wretched 
localities is proved, in some instances, to be more fatal 
than cholera. On a comparison of three of the me- 
tropolitan districts, taking 1838, the first year of the 
registration — 1 in t the first case the deaths from fever 
waste more than double the deaths from cholera ; in the 
second* case more than treble; and in the latter case 

t hey were nearly five times the number The 

whole difference between the mortality produced by 
cholera and that produced by fever is under eight j^r 
cent.' For several years, the rate of death from fover 
has' been steadily progressive in the Metropolis; in 
1846 it was double that of the preceding year, and in 
the year just expired it has been still more in excess. 

The Commission suggest alleviative measures, which 
apply equally to the prevalent*, unhealthiness and to 
cholera. In case of an attack of the latter disease, they 
discountenance removal to an hospital, and ( recommend 
that the best provision practicable should bo made for 
rendering effectual assistance to the individuals who 
may need it at their own houses. This,’ they continue, 
‘la our opinion, would be best effected by the selection 
of proper persona, who may be instructed as nurses, and 
engaged to devote their whole time to attendance on 
the sick at their own habitations, under the directions 

the medical officer. Prompt assistance might ihus 
be given to the patient, Without subjecting hixn^o any 
risk from baddy fatigue, axii without anything being 
done calculated to excite apprehension or alarm.’ 

A perfect system of drajniW and cleansing is insisted 
on as the only effectual preveffltoe means.,, Bet^his be 
wall und thoroughly carried intowgect; add although it 
is notycontended that disease will become altogether 
inhocuou>, yet there will be no longer ground of re- 

for negtatf of duty. t 

modes of drainage are next discussed, together 
with it he relative advantage* and expense of various 
forms and, dimensions of sewers. The folly of making 
sewers without house-drains leading into them, forms 
an especial subject of notice, Combined with an exposure 
of the present utt«*iy inefficient mode of constructing 
these drains. Instead of being square, and made of 
common bricks, they are to bf of glazed earthenware cir- 
cular tubes, which ate Stetewtif cheaper, but much more 


effectual for the purpose. % ‘ Thus, jays the Report, 
4 whilst - twelve-inch dram, Jvhieh is required by the 
Kent and Survey, and tee JTo^er F«mlqts, t and the 
City Commissioners, aaiumifiates i^oaiMmd generates 
nmious gases, a tubular eaithenWare drain, of nine 
timts less capacity* a* of feu* uwhre ih ^mpter, or 
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proportional to tee house, of, from three to six inches, 
keeps perfectly clear. Even three-inch drains convey 
away the refuse from middle-sized houses, ' and keep 
perfectly clear, whilst the layer permeable brick drains, 
which are usually charged three times the price, ore 
choked up/ 

It it impossible that there can be effected drainage 
without a constant and abundant supply of water ; m 
some instances the construction of drains has only made 
the atmosphere of houses more poisonous than it was 
before. According to the inspector of sewers, there is 
nearly always a current of air setting from the sewer 
into the drain, so that they become * as retorts with 
necks carried into tfte houses for the conveyance of the 
gases there/ A recent case of death in Langley Court, 
Long Acre, is clearly traced to impure air generated in 
a foul sewer. This sewer was five feet six inches high, 
and three feet wide. The filth had accumulated in it 
to a depth of three feet, and remained stagnant— an 
instance of useless and wasteful expenditure, combined 
with entire inefficiency. A six-inch tubular drain 
would, without stoppage, have carried off the whole 
drainage of the court, while the saving in expense would 
have been L.5, 17s. 6d. per house. Mr Phillips, the 
witness examined on this point, observes — ‘ The sewers 
of this sort are on}y elongated cesspools ; and not only 
is almost every house infested with one or more cess- 
pools, somewhere within or about the premises, but pro- 
bably the inhabitants, and the public generally, are not 
aware of the existence of such enormous cesspools under 
the streets. If the whole of the sewers of this descrip- 
tion could be uncovered and seen, their horrible condi- 
tion, I feel assured, would almost stagger belief that 
such a state of things could^fie, and that the authorities 
having control over them could allow them to continue 
so even for a single day longer/ Other witnesses speak 
of huge sewers being constructed for mere driblets of 
water ; nearly the whole sewage of London, in fact, is 
a subterranean monument of ( vested ' shortsightedness 
and ignorance. The surveyor for the Tower Hamlets 
states that no provision was made in his division for 
the draining of courts, no estimates contemplated for 
this object, or the draining of private houses, no consi- 
deration of future utility or water supply ; and yet the 
Commission of Sewers for that district were about to 
apply to parliament for an extension of powers and 
privileges. From the evidence adduced, the Sanitary 
Commission 1 have confident assurances that cesspools 
may be abolished, and a complete system of house drain- 
age maintained in houses of the poorer class for a rate 
of twopence- halfpenny per week, including a constant 
supply of water carried into each house/ 

Without a complete system of levelling, it is obvious 
that a perfect system of sewage cannot he combined. 
The Commission ^believed that complete levels might 
be obtained from the existing materials, the bit-by-bit 
surveys of each distftet ; but the ordnance officer ap- 
plied to on tiie subjectAdenounced the whole as utterly 
worthless— affording another proof that nothing useful 
or effectual in regard to bo great a work can be accom- 
plished, unless combined under one vigorous system of , 
management. In summing up, the Commission state 
that, Afor tbfe pijpyefltion of disease, and the laving of 
health apd life, by early carrying out efficient works 
of drainage, and diminishing the mass of atmospheric 
impurities by which the public health is depressed, 
and for the prevention of expenditure upon inefficient 
works, we feel it our duty tojecomujend an immediate 
exercise. of the powers the crown? and that the 
several commissions .appointed under its authority 
in the ^Metropolis be teidlled with the least possible 
delay; that tee law of sewers, now administered by 
nuiperoui persons in these separate districts, be con- 
fided to one body of commissioners for the whole of the 
Metropolis/ 

This *£££ 4 mveudfttion has already produced acme good 
effects ; tee- Heptarchy of Sewage Commissions, as 1 
they were balled, for the Metropolis, have been super- 
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seded by writs issued by the Lord Chancellor ; md the and there a little red soil, scorcbed sftid sterile, peeped 
whole management of the work of drainage. Ac. it con- from between masses of rock upon which the traces bf 
fided to a new Commission, composed of twenty-two fire yet existed. Its shores on one side Wbre frightful to 
gentlemen of known ability and earnestness in the approach : horrid precipices of black km seemed to 
cause of sanitary reform. London, which should be a fringe the island with mourning, and threaten inttu- 
model to the whole kingdom, has, generally speaking, sion with death, while at their base were. 4s$p chasa&i, 
been slow to bestir itself in questions of immediate eaten* out by the insatiable ware. Farther run, the 
vital importance. The inhabitants of the great city wildest confusion of rocks, whose jagged summits «ddfd 
will often contend stoutly dor the jfcrpetuation *of old to the desolation of ‘the Bpot, was occasionally 
abuses or worn-out prejudices ; let them liow show lieved by small patches of a glittering, naked hW 


abuses or worn-out prejudices ; let them liow show lieved by small patches of a glittering, naked befiih, 
equal spirit in promoting the viewa of the new Com- white like snow, composed of fragile coral, and frailer , 
mission, and the Metropolis will become a centre from shells ground to dust against the iron bulwarks, of 
which the most beneficial influences will extend over the island. The other side of the island was more 
the whole country. The point cf the wedge is now hospitable, possessing a less frowning coast,, a good hay* 
fairly inserted, and it is to be hoped that the \jork and a tamer sea-shore. I Aland, a few acres of plains 
will go steadily on to a successful accomplishment. stretched away between the gloomy-looking hills ; but 
The inquiry, which is still going on, has*brought to even these were eitjier wholly barren, or scantily covered 
light many abuses under the old system of manage- $ith a weak growth of innutrition! plants, sudhi as 
ment. Among others that have come* to our know- grass, ferns, purslain, a few thistles, rind a convolvulus, 
ledge, we may mention a case of a sewer paved with Not a shrub was there on the whole island; and the 
granite. The employment of so expensive a material only spot refreshing to the eye wearied with so long a 
naturally led to investigation, when it was ascertained glance at desolation, was a tall mountain celled the 
that the chief promoter of the measure— a person occu- Green Mouutain, whose verdant sides gave the pro- 
pying an official situation in the city — traded in the mise, which they did nob fulfil in reality, of supplying 
article, and had supplied the granite. Not least among something that might support the outcast during his 
the benefits of the new system will be thd prevention stay thfire. The spot was, on the whole, somewhatjike 
of wasteful expenditure. The Report, which, as we a vast cinder, spotted here and there indeed with green, 
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have shown, is entirely to the purpose, has the further but otherwise as dry and burnt as if it had jUBt been 
merit of being short: we commend it to the careful vomited from the depths of some vast volcano. Yet the 
attention of municipal authorities all over the country. , place was the. habitation of a legion of wild goats, and 


HISTORY OF A DESERTED SAILOR. 


place was the habitation of a legion of wild goats, and 
populous nation? of rats and mice over-scampered it ; 
and one or two tribes of melancholy insects awoke with 
its morning sun, and went to sleep n£ an early hour in 


On the morning of Saturday, the 5th of May, upwards the afternoon. Its shores, fierce looking though they 
of a century ago, a ship belonging to the Dutch squa- were, were more lively: flocks of ‘boobies* strutted 
dron came in sight of Ascension Island. Anchoring at along its glittering sands in all the impertinent in<^- 
some distance off shore, she put off a boat, which, under pendence consequent upon unacquaintnnce with man- 
the efforts of an active crew, made rapidly for the kind ; a vast turtle or two, six or seven hundred pounders 


kmd ; a vast turtle or two, six or seven hundred pounders 
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island. The bqat contained, besides the crew, an indi- no wand then, crawled from the blue waters, and after 
vidual %eavily manacled, aud a guard. The prisoner, taking a short walk for the benefit of their health, 
seated at the stern between the two .soldiers who crawled in again, walking over possibly hundreds of 
guarded him, sat with his head buried in his hands*, enraged crabs on their way back ; and the waters them- 
but gave no further sign of emotion until he was dis- selves were livelier still, for they abounded ih eels, old 
turbed from his position bj r the sound of the boat wives, and rocx-cod. J.’he extreme length of the island 
grinding on the white shore of Ascension : when, with was a little more than seven miles, its extreme breadth 
an agonised look at his comrades, and at the vessel, he about six, and its general form was oval 


silently rose, and in company with his guard, left the 
* boat, and stepped on to the beach of his prison. A 


Such were thfl miserable and most unpromising efr- 
cumstances under which this unhappy man was left to 


sailor’s chest, some bedding, and sundry other articles, take* his chance of perishing utterly, or the more re- 
were taken from the boat-, the prisoner’s chains mote one of being discovered and rescued by some 
were removed in silence, arid the crew and guard re- passing vessel As his journal, wjiich he regularly 
embarked, leaving him alone on the beach; and nothfhg kept from the first day of his landing, has been pre- 
moved by his how frantic intreaties to them to return served, we are able to proceed with the rest of his his- 
and take him voith them, they pulled hard to the ship, toryf* After recovering in some measure from thc- 
apparently anxious to take ieqyc of a scene so painful, shock pf being left alone^anfi after watching with an 
Arriving on board, the anchor was presently heaved, aching heart the ship’s srwwy topsail sin&beneath the 
all sail get, and, the vessel stooi out to sea, leaving waves of the horizon, ho fgldressed himself to his first 
the* unhappy man sunk on the land in the«iiiost abject labour, which was the instruction of a tent. The 
despair. Before noon, she was out of sight ; and in spot selected for was sufficiently gloomy, for 

every direction nothing was visible but the blue and it was beneith one pi the dismal overhanging black 
desolate waters tossing up their heads to the sky. rocks of which mention ho! been made ; but it assisted' 
1 The nature of the crime which was visited by this to cover his tent from the weather, and it was close to 
dreadful punishment we ore not ptrmjjttedi to divulge ; the beach upon which he,/mdali he pqpsessed, hadbeen 


but that it was of great heinousness, may bt* gathered left. By the close of the first long and weary dtfy, a 
from his own confessions. Some mercy mingled with temporary tent was Raised, into which he brought his 
the sentence, ns was manifest in the numerous lit- chest, bedding, and all his other chattels ; and here, 
tie articles which were left for him on the Bhore. heavy and sick of heart,, he spent the first night. 
Among these was a limited supply of provisions, ton- Risings early the following morning, after partaking 
silting of a little rice, oniSni, peas, and meal. He had <ff his lonely meal, he set forth to explore the island, 
also a cask of water, two buckets, an eftd fryingpan, It was the Sabbath, and around was more than the 
and a fowlingpiece, but no ammunition. Some paper, stillness o£. that, stored day— it was the silence of the 
a Bible, a few clothes, and some unimportant sfindries, grave. No ‘ church -going bell,’ no faint notes of a vll- 
completed the list of his possessions. 1 lage hymn, no quiet tumult of a departing congrega- 

The islaqd itself was of a nature bo savage and re- tion, came to the outoast’s ear — the wind was asleep, the 
pukive, as was well calculated to impress with horror waters y&r% at peace; but in his heart there wag, no 
and despair the stoutest heart condemned to so vast a peace, and hadrimself was alone unquiet am& surround- 
dungeon. Being of volcanic origin, its surface was ing quietude. He searched in vain for some green 
strewed with broken rocks, ashes, an A pumice; here thing wjiich might promise him food;, he theateturned 
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tbi his tent, and, to beguile the dull hours, set about 
setae alterationi in its arrangement! ; healso dovered It 
with a tarpaulin, which he fastened down with stones, 
thus seedring himr^f from rain. Towards evening, the 
s<$ttiide of the beach was broken by bustling flocks 
Of boobies ; on approaching them, he found them so 
tame, as to permit him easily to seize several, which he 
afterwards killed, skinned, and salted, laying them 
in the tun to dry. His eyed were ceaselessly di- 
rected to the horizon ; but viewed from whatever emi- 
nence/ it rwaded nothing but the same hopeless, 
unbroken blue line. Hoping it might catch the notice 
of some distant, vessel which might escape his eyes 
while searching for food, he made a white, flag with a 
* /portion of bis linen; and fattening it to his almost use- 
less fowlingpiece, he planted it in the most conspicuous 
11 position he could descry. Sauntering afterwards along 
the beach, he had the good fortune to overtake a fine 
turtle, which he killed by beating it on the head j and 
this supplied him with provision for a little time. As 
the tenors of his lonely situation grew upon him, he 
began to fear lest the threatening overhanging rock, 
under which he had placed his tent, should suddenly 
fall and overwhelm him: he therefore removed his 
dwelling to a less alarming position. He was by this 
timfein a very miserable and disconsolate state of mind: 
Often, after a long day's fruitless search for water and 
food, returning home with torn feet and an aching 
heart?, he would r pr ay, with one of old, that he might 
die. But he would by no means bo accessory to his 
own death, as, in the constancy of hope, he still looked 
to his signal being seen, and himself delivered out of 
1 that -terrible place.' Conceiving ft singular that he 
had met as yet with no beasts upon the island, he 
searched carefully for footmarks on the beach and in- 
hied ; but without success ; the unbroken surface de- 
clared to him, again and again, that he was alone. The 
contents of his water-cask also daily reminded him that, 
unless he Bhortly succeeded in finding water, the ftost 
terrible fate awaited him. On one of his excursions he 
met with a little purslain, which he boiled with the 
boobies, and thus made a tolerably palatable dish for 
one in his condition. The few other herbs which that 
niggard desert afforded he was afraid to eat, nor were 
they sufficiently inviting to induce him to make the 
atte mpt. Every day saw him now anxious and care- 
wfern leave his tent, bucket in hand, seeking for water ; 
and eveiy day saw him return in the evening almost 
feinting, and with an empty vessel. His supplies of 
food also grew short ; boobies became scarce — turtle 
were not seen. He then used to boil a little ripe in a 
little water, of which he made most of his meals. Many, 
m any times, and with a gaze made intense the 
1t"fetruggle in his mind between hope and despair, were 
11 his eyes bent upon the lonely waters, but n« ship 
appeared. H» was fortunate that, as yet, his bodily 
health continued good. Tjjus were his days spent 
at this time : in the morningXjhs spring of hope poured 
its assuaging waters over hiPteml,, and.he se* forth 
fblly expecting success of some M>rfc; in the evening, 
those waters were Out oft and he beguiled some of the 
tedium of the night by reading until his eyes were 
wems and then*, as a atverafon, he would set to mend- 
ing *ras clothes. Binding no promise* of native escu- 
lents, * he thought to increase hifc stock by planting 
a few of those he had with him. He therefore set some 
onions and begs in a patch of soil near his tent Find- 
ing a number of nests Of sea-fowl, many containing 
eggs, he plundered them, and made his principal food 
of their contents. He was for some time much at a 
lossfor a tight at night % at length hfe kit upon the ex- 
pedient of melting aownsome of the turtles’ fet; and 
thus, with a saucer for hi» v lamp* and a bit of rag for 
the wick, he had a tolerable light, which he used to 
keep burning all night Thus passed a fortnight of his 
life in this great prison. 

All hit search foqr water haff ptoyid tfoavailing, and 
he was under the painful necessity Of dally dim jobb- 


ing his stock, without the means or 4he prospect of 
being able to replenish it He explored the island in 
a new direction, looking narrowly into every cranny 
of the rock, and searching every spot covered with 
a little fresher-locking herbage than the rest; but no 
bubbling waters appeared. Bethinking him, then, of 
his fishing-tackle, he repaired to the rocks to try his 
fortune in a fresh direction ; he spent several hours in 
this employment in vain, whicj> was somewhat remark- 
able, as the waters were unusually prolific of fish. 
Meanwhile a Sad accident had occurred. Turning 
heftnewards, what was his surprise jbo behold a dense 
volume of smoke rising up to the skies in the direction 
of his tent 1 Deeply alarmed, and dreading the worst, 
he flew with the utmost speed to the spot : he found 
the presage too true: his tent was on fire! Hastily 
snatching up his buckets, he ran to the sea ; and thus, 
by considerably efforts, he was enabled to quench the 
consuming element. It appears that the origin of the 
fire was attributable to his having carelessly left his 
tinder-box, with some lighted tinder in it, upon his 
quilt. By this calamity he lost a shirt, a handkerchief, 
and a part of his quilt ; and his Bible was much singed. 
Yet lie felt thankful to God for what he had saved. He 
then knelt down, and earnestly intreated God to ‘ give 
him the pqtfence qf holy Job ’ under his accumulating 
sufferings. The spirit of bis journal at this time is 
one which betokens a degree of humble acceptance of 
his punishment, severe as it was, and of patient sub- 
emission to the Supreme Will. Tlius the month of Max 
passed away — his provisions, diminishing, his barrel of 
water failing, his hopes growing fainter, and the future 
full of the gloomiest anticipations, in consequence cf 
the rapidly-increasing heat pi the weather. 

On the 1st of June, there is this touching entry in 
the journal : — 1 Tt would be needless to write how often 
my eyes are c&Bt upon the sea to look for shipping ; 
and every little atom in the sky 1 take for a sail ; then 
I look till my eyeB dazzle, and immediately the object 
disappears. When I was put on shore,* the captain 
told me it was the time of year for shipping to pass 
this way, which makes me look out the more diligently.’ 

At the end of the first week in this month, he had but 
two quarts of water left in his caBk, and this was so 
muddy, as only to be drinkable after straining through 
a handkerchief. He then thought of digging for water. 
After digging to the depth of seven feet, he found not t 1) 
so much as a trace of moisture, and he desisted from 
his labour with feelings easier conceived than described. 

At tltis time deep considerations of his apparently 
approaching death filled his mind, and he spent many 
hours in prayer and in solemn meditations upon a 
future state. On the morning of tlm 10th of June, 
faint and sick with thirst, he drank hi2>bpt portion of 
water to the very dregs, and in the strength of it he 
went out on a fresh search for some of this precious 
fluid. After four hoffi*' tedious walking unde* a burn- 
ing sun, he fet length Became so weary and faint, &£’ to 
be unable to proceed any farther, and he lay down 
wishing he might die. His situation was that of the 
fainting Hagar in the wilderness, and his deliverance 
was to prove as signal. Rising at length from the 
earth, °he vfelkarl slowly over the rocks towards his 
tent, as he thought, to die. But not so : his eye was 
led, to a hollow place in a rock, toward which lie eagerly 
sprang. Who can paint his joy, or describe his grati- 
tude. on finding that it contained a little silver rill of 
water, pure, cool, and fresh 1 0 The poor fellow cast him- 
self op the earth, and drank most immoderately of the 
delirious fluid. In the intoxication of his joy he sat 
down by its side, and drank again and again of its life- 
giving dipught The treasures of the whole earth were 
poor and mean in comparison with that tiny streamlet 
Evening was closing in, and taking care to nferkweM zts 
position, he returned to his tent with a step more elastic 
than he had yet known, and a heart brimful of grati- 
tude and joy. Thus one source of his deepest anxiety 
wait for tile time at least, diminished. He was now 
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able to use the water freely ; but whether from pre- 
vious excessive over-fatigue, or as the consequence of 
along disappointed hope, cannot be said, but it is evi- 
dent that now symptoms of delirium began to appear, 
and of these he was himself conscious. Strange fancies 
filled his mind at times, which disappeared at other 
times. At this period there occurs the following re- 
mark in his journal : — ‘It malms me very melancholy 
to think that I have no hppes of getting off this un- 
happy island/ The sharp volcanic rocks, Which were 
like so many broken glass Dottles, cut his shoes to 
pieces, and wounded his feet so severely, that he was 
scarcely able to Stand upright Now also a terrible 
adventure befell liimft Awaking f$om sleep, he heard a 
dreadful noise around his tent. Listening more atten- 
tively, he recognised the voices of either men or*evil 
spirits in loud conversation close to him. This con- 
tinued all night, so that he awoke in the moVning unre- 
freshed. The next day, and for sevcrnl days subse- 
quently, he speaks of having been repeatedly accosted 
by an apparition, which assumed the form of one of his 
old comrades. Greatly to his relief, it at length de- 
parted. Although it is manifest the unhappy man 
firmly believed all these supernatural events, we are 
safe in ascribing one and all to the inroads of delirium 
upon his understanding. Possibly, from the free use 
of water, these symptoms, which might have taken 
a part of their origin in the want of that fluid, dis- 
appeared ; and the entries in the journal resume their 
usual simple character. For some time past his supply 
of wood for fuel had failed him, and, as we have 
before mentioned, that not so much as a shrub existed 
in the island, he began to despair of again tasting 
cooked food, when one day, as he paced along the 
beach, a good-sized tree “was cast ashore. This he 
cut in half, and was thus resupplied with fire ma- 
terials for a little time. Another difficulty then op- 
posed him : lie was quite unable to procure any fresh 
food; and with, a ‘raging hunger’ preying upon him, 
he wuntiered, about the island seeking it in vain. As 
if to heap misfortunes on his devoted Jiead, the in- 
creased power of the sun, the heat of which blis- 
tered his face, dried uji his well. Previously to this 
lie had filled his cask, and, for convenience’ sake, had 
removed most of his things to a cave near to the 
well. Thus were all his first anxieties renewed again, 
while there remained to him less energy of body and 
'mind to straggle against them. One day as he wan- 
dered along the shore, he was startled at the appear- 
ance of a rude cross in the distance. On appre aching 
it, he found it the grave- mark, as lie conjectured, of 
some one buried in that spot This was the first token 
he had perceived in the island of a previous visit by his 
fellow-men ; and' while it kindled hope, it was also full 
of melanchoiy^romptings upon his own condition. 
He, too, appeared to be cast there *as one dead, yet 
with this difference — as one deserted in his death. 
This briftgs us to the close of ar^thcr inou^i. In spite 
of the most diligent search, water wa® not to be found. 
On the last day in June he writes with mournful 
brevity, 1 There is now not one drop ! ’ 

* July opened upon this miserable man with all the 
intense heat of the season in that latitude* In *>ne of 
his water-seeking expeditions, he saw, for the .first time, 
large flocks of goats, to the amount of several hundreds. 
He vainly endeavoured to pursue them ; but they proved 
far too swift for his decaying strength,* and bounded 
away, leaving him in his desolation. Great flocks of 
sea-fowl were often visible? in the strand, in such num- 
bers, that, when they took wing at his approach, they 
appeared like a dense cloud, which, coming between 
.him and the sun, completely intercepted th& light. 
Once he found a brush on the shore, and* early in 
August hq, discovered other traces of the visits of pre- 
vious voyagers, finding in a rock — which, at a dis- 
tance, looked something like a rude cottage — some 
old nails, and pieces of broken glass bottles, and also a 
piece of a bfoken oar. He now called to-xnind his early 
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attempt at horticulture, and set out fbr the spot w&ere ■ 
he had planted his peas and onion&ndar to the platee 
where he had first pitched , his tent He saw from, a 
little distance, to his joy, that sotuA green plants up? . 
paired on the spot, and on drawing neat, he feudd that 
a few had sprung up; but as if the' withering hand was 
upon, him in all things, the rest had beep utterly de- 
voured by vermin. For the period of 'ihpts months 
there had not fallen a half hour's rain on - Island. 

At this period of his history, with his miseries liseilRfMH 
ing upon him* he thus writes * My heart is so fou» that 
my pea cannot utter it. I now and then find a little ; 
water, which the goats have left me. I always scoop st :> 
up to the last drop, and use it very sparingly/ On one \ j 
of his visits’ to his old tent, while inside it, he was much^ 1 
alarmed at hearing a great noise, as if a ‘ hundred j 
coppersmiths were at work/ His alarm continued until 
he resolved to search for the cause of this comrao- ~i i 
tion, and ascending a hill, he discovered its origin in the 
chattering of a vast flock of birds, which whirred into . 
the air as soon as they perceived him. This little dis- 
covery greatly relieved his mind, which, under the 
horrors of his situation, was become much enfeebled. 

He measured the contents of his water-cask, and found 
he had but six gallons left. • He drank by measure, 
and elsed out his allowance as much as he cpuld, 
abstaining from boiling his food. The entries in his 
journal preserve a melancholy monotony — ‘Went out 
to search for water, but in vain/ is the only memo- 
randum for many days. How earnestly he now lifted 
up his prayers md liis eyes to the heavens, may well be 
imagined! But mat saying was true of them which had 
its primary reference to another race, J 1 The heaven that 
is over thy head shall be brass, and the earth that is 
under thee shall be iron/ ‘ I looked up/ he writes, ‘ to 
the heavens all round me, to see if the sky was overcast, 
that I might have some hopes of rain ; but all, to" my 
sorrow, was very clear/ He was now frequently out 
u?i tjj evening looking for water, and many times was . 
far from home as the shades of night approached. On 
one of these occasions, the sun having set, he was com- 
pelled to sleep away from his cave : having lain down, 
liis slumbers were soon disturbed by new tormentors ; 
such a prodigious number of rats surrounded him, 
as put him in consraerable jeopardy of being de- 
voured alive. He took good care after this to return 
to his CAve before dark. Despair was now rapi^Jy 
seizing his mind, resisted only by a few feeble strug- 
gles of expiring hope : he had now * given up all hopes 
of finding any water/ and wandered on the strand lost 
in distraction. Here he espied a turtle, which he 
succeeded in killing ; and he slaked bis burning thirst 
with the greatest avidity in the creature’s blood. At 
a la&r period, he found some relief in drinking the. 
fluid contents of the eggs oP the sea -fowl; but both 
proved ill substitutes for *tater, and he vm seized with 
an illness, which he ardemy hoped might end his suf- 
ferings. His head swelKfl, he became dizzy, and wob 
frequently delirious : he^uld no longer walk, and could 
only crawl f&m plac 5/80 place. . He often crawled up to 
a turtle, which, with his razor, he killed, and then the 
poor fellow lay by its side 'quenching his thirst in its 
life-blood. And now approaches tiie dose of tljis 
mournful history. Burnfup with thirst, he draw in 
desperation, a quantity of salt water; hut this had 
nearly proved immediately fetal to him. Now, in a 
few affecting words, he scrawls, * I am 00 much decayed, 
that I*m a perfect skeleton, and cannot write the par- 
ticulars, mv hand shakes so/ Further on — ‘My wood 
is all goner ‘ I hope the Lord will have mercy upon my 
soul/ - The last entry is on the 14th of October, when 
the unh appy outcast records the short and simple words, 

* All as before ! ’ 

Thus perished the deserted sailor, after the endurance 
of bodily and mental agonies, for upwards of five 
months, a part of which* only would have Rufficed to 
unseat the reason of many men. We believe the facts 
here narrated may he considered genuine and authen- 
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They are contained In a tract preserved In tik have been moze appropriate, at the present crisis, to 
collection, which states, in addition, that sbme\ hold out some additional "signals of friendly, regard and 

1 " ^generous feliow-freling toWards other states, ft&n to ge$ 
hp 8 cry that we are not .in a fit B tate to d 4$ them to 


months after the poor fellow's death, a ship touched at 
AfCenslot, and fonnd his journal, and his body, and pos- 
sessions there. Tet this unhappy man need not have 
died : a little knowledge of the first principles of che- 
, mktry would have saved him. We were Struck recently 
with the expedient of some sailors in procuring fresh 
water from salt, which, though perfectly familiar to us 
before, deserves notice. The apparatus was an iron 
pot, a woodenlid, and a musket barrel. By this moans a 
good supply pf pure fresh water was obtained by distill- 
ing the smtwnfeer. So might our outcast have saved him- 
self from death. How easy to make a still of the tea- 
-kettle which he had, and a worm of the musket barrel ! 
two or three hours thus spent every day, might have 
supplied him with sufficient fresh water for all his ne- 
- cessities, and preserved him from the dreadful death 
which overcame him. Hot knowing into whose hands 
these pages may fall, we have thought it worth while re- 
peating this homely suggestion here. How different uowis 
the aspect of this once melancholy island I Many acres 
of the Green Mountain are under cultivation ; esculents 
of all kinds grow in abundance ; roads have been made ; 
a plentiful spring of water has been discovered, whose 
contents are conveyed by iron pipes to a large tank in 
the English fort Cattle, and sheep, and livestock en- 
liven the hills, where wild goats still wander in immense 
numbers. An importation of terriers has exterminated 
the rats. Fruits of various kinds adorn and enrich 
the gardens. A safe anchorage has-been found, in 
which many a gallant ship has riddeff, and a govern- 
ment establishment gives Ascension its laws and orders. 
Thus have the united efforts of men caused this 4 wilder- 
ness to* smile and blossom as the rose,’ where all the 
energies of one unhappy individual proved insufficient 
to^deliver himself from the combined terrors of thirst 
and hunger. 

\. ' OCCASIONAL NOTES.. 

/ \ national defences. 

There is an assumption of offence being meant, which 
is almost as bad as to give offence. It strikes us 
that this is eminently the case *as between nation and 
nation. For one of these aggregations of humanity to 
egress an apprehension of danger from another, is as- 
suredly an unfriendly demonstration on its own part, 
and we can readily imagine such a thing leading, through 
a brief process, to a diminished inclination for peace on 
both sides. Thus to increase the likelihood of war, 
merely by a false imputation of bad dispositions in a 
neighbour, is surely much to be deprecated. It becomes 
|^£in obvious duty of nations, living peaceably fid: by 
side, to be carefnl of adopting any erroneous views as to 
each other’s inclinations in tPls respect, lest thdy pre- 
cipitate the very evil they wLM guard against/ 
Entertaining these views, vje cannot but think the 
present an unsuitable time fmLjaising an alarm about 
the means of national defence j nfct is to any, supposing 
that these means arg hot sensibly less in magnitude and 
force then tlieybave been at any time during the past 
tWrty years— which we believe to be the case. The 
tetSmhy to wal* was certaiffiy never less than it is 
now among any European people. v Th&re is no feature 
in the state of foreign nations to give the least in- 
crease of apprehension. Qn the contrary,, we are at 
the commenoemeut of the experience of a great change 
in international economy, whieh manifestly has a teno 
dency to create a community of interests among na- 
tions; while increased mea$s of personal communication 
are everywhere making them better Acquainted with 


each 4mr v and thus 
and increasing mutual 


f mutual antipathy, 
""his is rather a time 


for putting on the smile of kindly good -feeling towards 
our neighbours, than the sullen reowl of spsfueibn. We 
areyao more advocates for a QpixOtie benevolence, than 
for an irrational jealousy ; but we dp think thatit would 

f - , - 


, 


do their wrest When will the time come feu 
assume in their relations, to each other the! looks and 
language which give sweetness to the relations of pri* 
vate life — those demonstrations, for example, which 
will cajise natives ef different countries, when they meet 
and travel together for a few days, to become attached 
and friendly, and to regfet the approach of the hour 
which must part them? Odd as it may sound— from 
the mere novelty of the idea — there* is nothing in the 
relation of man to t$an more then in that of state to 
state ; and France and England have at this moment as 
lifctlS reason to fall out with each other, as a Frenchman 
and an Englishman have to get into a quarrel on meet- 
ing at a tattle d’hote in Brussels. To render a little 
service to a fellow-creature, or even to express sympa- 
thy with him on the occurrence of a domestic affliction, 
makes him a friend. Suppose that, when an opportu- 
nity of obliging the French were to occur, we were to take 
it. Suppose, on an occasion of famine in France, we 
were to offer them aid in the language of unmistakeable 
good-feeling : might we not expect the same results as 
we find in similar cases in private life ? Undoubtedly. 
Hours of time and pounds of money devoted in this way 
would go as far as years ancF millions in any other way 
spent One sentence of honest good-feeling spoken with 
little ceremony, were worth whole bureaux of the most 
(•elaborate diplomacy conducted in that style of cunning 
and dexterity which has come down from old times as 
the style proper to international affairs, but which is 
only devil’s wisdom at the best, and necessarily unavail- 
ing to any good purpose. • 

Some years ago, there was a district in the Highlands 
of Scotland which was in such a state of Arcadian sim- 
plicity, that the locking of doors by night had fallen 
into desuetude. An Englishman came to take a situa- 
tion of trust in the place, one long accustomed to all the 
rogueries and sharperisms of London. His discourse 
was full of references to clever expedients for detecting 
and defeating frauds, and, as a matter of course, he locked 
his door. The suspiciousness expressed by his words, 
and, in particular, by this deed, made him decidedly 
unpopular. So may nations, which are meaning no 
offence, be provoked by the arming and defending of 
a wrong-witted associate. No doubt, if there were any 
very strong and decided ground for apprehension, it 
would L be proper to arm nevertheless. But this ought 
to be very clearly ascertained before the provoking 
poV.cy is entered upon. We do not scruple to avow our 
belief that there is no real appearance of materials for 
a war against England in any part of tire earth, though • 
we can imagine serious thoughts of itHsrtsing in some 
places if we shoifid sh&w, by the proposed defences, 
that our thoughts aregiot turned on peace. 

Should wf be told ijiat peace-breathing sentiments 
are all very well, but that they will be unavailing 
against the attack of a bellicose neighbour — vain as it 
would be to coax a Hyrcanian tiger, or preach morality 
to a highwayman — we reply that #e are not so ill pre- 
pared ^or defence re necessarily, on an exigency, to 
have only t such* soft expedients to look to, England 
found herself safe during the last war, when an amount 
of hostility was mustered against her such as scarcely 
any nation ever had to contend ifitb. She is not weaker 
now t in proportion to the force that might be brought 
against her, but probably mUteh stronger. The fact is, 
that the difficulties of lqssliDg a large force in a popu- 
lous island, possessing anything like decent means of 
resistance, are next to insuperable. There is also such 
a thing os the cheap defence of nations, of which .we 
have abundance. We have a defence in that wealth 
which gives us the readiest command of th% mentis of 
war. Peace and all its attendant circumstances, so far 
from disqualifying us for war, if the monster should 
comet are constantly adding to our best power for fight- 

' ' ».,!■ ; . 
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ing and resisting in as far as they are constantly in- 
cjeasing our wealth; and. enabling us t ^ ose 

social reforms which* by extinguishing of com- 

plaint, are strengthening the fidelity of the people to 
their own common cause. In these gctfasiderations, it. 
seemS vM if we had sufficient grounds fpr resting satis- 
fied with the present amount of our tangible means of 
defence ; and we earnestly hope tha& such will, be the 
judgment of the nation, if the question of increased 
defences should he further preSsed. Q 

^ , V 1 ;t is only a form.* * 

The recent trial for selling a commission in the East 
India Company’s service is full or instruction. Two 
gentlemen are found guilty of this offence, and Ob- 
jected to all the ignominy usually associated with cri- 
minality; while no one pretends to doubt ' that such 
commissions have been all but regular matter of barter 
for many years. In one country town known to us, the 
genteel residents who hod sons to provide for, were ac- 
customed to consider the giving of eight or nine hundred 
pounds for a commission in the Company’s service as a 
matter of course. A clergyman had agreed to advance 
a son in this way ; but when the papers were presented, 
and he found that he was expected to sign one declaring 
that he had given no money for the commission, he 
drew back, and refused, fer conscientious reasons, to 
ratify the bargain. A gentleman of our acquaintance 
once took some steps with a view to obtaining such & 
situation by favour for a friend’s son. He found it was 
set down to provincial simplicity that he should think 
of obtaining by favour or good-will wliat brought several 
hundred pounds in the me/ket ! Such being the case, 
the actual culpability of the. two condemned gentlemen 
becomes somewhat different from the apparent, though 
we certainly should not like to become their advocates. 

It seems at first a little difficult to understand how 
men moving in a respectable sphere of society should 
have bejin able 'to get over the difficulty of making a 
declaration directly contrary to the truth. We suspect 
that, after all, this is but little of a marv'fcl. In public 
affairs, there are so many things merely formal, and not 
real, that men’s sense of rectitude as to what they say 
and sign is apt to be much confounded. For example, 
a < lithedral chapter is called on to elect a meet person 
to; be a bishop, as if it would be an error on their part 
,to elect one who is unmeet ; but there is no real choice 
in the matter. They would break a somewhat terrible 
law if they were to fail to elect the particular person 
pointed out. Continually such things occur, * You sign 
this ; it is only a form.* It may be an attestation , of 
something you know nothing about; but it is only a 
form. Hesitation would look like Quakerism or imbe- 
cility, and yciL&ign accordingly. The effect of such 
things roust be demoralising, by 'Teas chi that they accus- 
tom men to treut the semblances of solemn affirmations 
with levity. While they are so rile around us, we sus- 
pect that declarations like those given on Obtaining a 
commission for a son in th'e East India Company’s 
service, will be but a slight protection against a breaking 
• of the law* even though one culprit out of a thpps^nd 
be now and then detected and exposed. ^ \^J 

^•IJIDSUMMER EVE.* * 

A fairy tale of love, bearing the date of the year of 
grace 1848, and not specially intended for good hoys 
and girls, but likewise for grown men and women 1 
This is an odd fashion ; but* it must be earned it is the 
fashion ; and, moreover, that the genius of one of the most 
graceful of the female writers of our day, neve* looked 
more graceful than when arrayed in its ph&ntaf y. The 
chief fault of the volume is mv? we like' to get out the 
critical growl at once, and have done with it— that Mrs 


made somewhat too much of it: that bar fairies appear 
too often, say too much, do too litt le,and are. not suffi- 
ciently distinct in their character afcd feeHggs 
human beings. But such objections at* neutralised by 
the fact, that the story would be very beautiful and in- 
terest g even without the aid of the supernatural ma- 
chinery at all ; and the candid reader accepts this 
adjunct as something intended to soften an# wfine t)ie 
common incidents of life — and, above all things, toadjoit 
of a store of pictorial illustrations and ornaments^ such. . 
as few works of the kind can boast of. ' 

The substance of the literature, and most of the illus- 
trations, appeared originally in tlie * Art-Union Jour- 
nal,* which in itself is sufficient evidence of the value 
of both ; but the names of the fair author, of Maclise * a 
Stanfield, Landseer, Paton, Creswick, and numerous 
other artists of distinction, afford an additional gua- 
rantee. This origin, however, has been productive of 
another peculiarity — that the hero of the tale is an 
artist ; and although wo concede to certain critics, that 
the people of this country have not sufficient familiarity 
with art to feel any deep interest in the recorded for- 
tunes of its followers, still it should be observed, that 
Mrs Hall has had too much tact to treat the young 
gentleman before us as a professor. It is not the inci- 
dents of an artist’s life which delight not the million, 
but the prosing about art itself, the aesthetic mys- 
teries which they can neither comprehend nor enjoy ; 
and in * Midsummer Eve,’ all this is either avoided, en- 
tirely, or touched upon so lightly, os to give refinement 
to the narrative without weariness. 

The story is founded upon the popular belief in Ire- 
land, that a child whose father has died before its birth, 
if born on a midsummer’s eve, becomes the rjghtftil 
property of the fairies ; and the esoteric purpose of the 
work is to describe the conflict of good and evil in- 
fluences to which the individual » so delivered. But 
siting these aside, the tale, as we have hinted, is a 
capital tale in itself, and the child in question grows 
up into a glorious girl and a heroic woman, as natu- 
rally as if there were no such beings as fairies in all Ire- 
land. We must not detain the reader longer, however, 
but proceed today before him a specimen of both kinds 
of interest — the supernatural and the natural 

While the mother-expectant was in her last exigence, 
on a certain midsummer eve — and a fearful eve it wsb, 

* 

On which a child might understand, 
t The deil had business on his hand— 

an old nurse was watching anxiously for the arrival of 
assistance. 

4 A certain wise man — known as Randy the Wood- 
cutter — had been sent off for the doctor ; and while she 
waited his return, she had, 9 she thought, frequently 
heard Aim 44 whisperin’ and cosherin’ at the door ; ” and 
yet he Came not. At length, however, hix' well-known 
step was distinctly audiblf* 

“ Is all sight, Randy ? ”jfhe asked from within. « 

“ Al/ will ty right wjfen I knock," he answered, “ aud 
then open quickly." " 

44 Is he on the road ?” inquired the nurse, heedless of 
the warning ; but before he could reply, a sharp blast 
rushed inward, and extinguished the dickering l^i'bf 
the lean candle die held with a trembling hand. 

“ A cross and a blessing about us, Kitty Kelly!” 
exclaimed Randy, falling on his knees. “ God, he 
knows I couldn’t help it. Why did you open the door 
before ¥ knocked ? I done all for the best, as the end 
will prove* Oh murther! Why don’t you shut the 
door, ipstead of standing there like a rock in the lake s 
there’s somethifig'more than the wind passed in now 1 — 
bless yohrself, woman, dear ! Oh, then, sure it*s impos- 
sible to tell what would be on the wings of the wind 
this midsummer eve 1’” 


W ' 
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/ .‘“Kitty Kelly, you’re not altogether of thit cwmtry I ” that thdt strength WM beyond his though sot 

erc^Hmed Bandy in a low tone : “ you've only been two beyond his aim, Thit frequently dispirited the artist; 
' hnndre4years in it— for you came in with ould Oliver and so intend was he on brteglag up ms picture to Hie 
Cremmell ; so give way to your prayers— it’s no wind ideal of his conception, that he would destroy the 
that we're trembling in : of the three we're watching, labour of a weeks if any new' thought— or a thought 
one came in with me— the mistress will thank nye for fresh set — suggested a better working out of his sub* 
that; there was a second— and there will be a third, ject. As the spring advanced, Sidney became more 
You may strive against them; I dare not !" abstracted, more nervous, lest his great labour should 

ttl dare!” replied Bitty, whose courage had in part not be completed in time. He ceased to concern him- 
returned ; and then she started, for she fancied she self about the necessaries*' of life, and then Eva rejoiced 
heard shouts of ironical laughter ; but, little daunted, a^ being able to labour unobserved. Sho gloried in the 
she attempted to close the door violently. In this, how- great privilege of shielding him she* loved from petty 
ever, she did not succeed; the wind pushed against her, anxieties— the frets 0 of life. She endured all things 
^aod not only had the best of it, but flung her to the patiently, save the terror which arose from an idea that 
other end of the kitchen. y ' 1 kis°mind was at times confused— overwrought, over- 

“ Make the blessed sign," said Bandy, yet without burdened. He could not endure noise ; the very gentlest 
moving to her assistance. r. tap of the tame boy’s finger at the door would make 

j 41 1 can't," she replied ; 44 mjKlnmd’s weighed down by him start, and vender his hand unsteady. As the time 

| a ton weight." She had hardly uttered the words, when approached when, finished or unfinished, his' picture 

a gust of wind, freighted with most extraordinary must claim admission, he could neither sleep nor eat. 
noises— sighs, and snatches of music, atoms of laughter. In the dead hour V night she would awake, and hear 
and fragments of old songs, mingled with the sound of him pacing in the darkness, or see him through the 
rushing waters — entered the cottage, and filled it as gloom, leaning his head, at intervals, upon the frosted 

with an atmosphere. glass of the window to cool its burning. It was at 

44 It will shut aisy enough now,” observed tbs. wood- these times-o-in these dork-thinking hours— that Sidney 
cuil&r, rising from his knees, and wiping his brow, struggled bra\ely-»-as great men do not only with the 
44 Air, earth, and water! Oh, I'm not afraid to say my hard and knotted world, but with themselves — against 
say frbout the good people, day or night; they ne*<*r did apprehensions which Eva never felt; but for her, the 
me an ill turn, And never will ; quiet, aud kina. , and picture hq laboured at would never have left the easel : 
good they ore, and mane nothing but good to the dear B he thought it unworthy of his better genius : he had 
I lady;” and bis huge head nodded, and his long limbs neither space nor light for his great conception; com- 
bent and twisted, in a peculiar sort of homage to some- rnencing his figures on so large a scale, he had worked 
thipg invisible td all eyes but his own. The nurse upon too small a canvas : die praise Eva bestowed 
though* it probable that Kandy made the speech, and upon it at times sounded like reproach, while at others 
performed his gesticulations, in the hope of propitiating it reconciled him to all contingencies. She looked upon 
th% good offices of the company whom she now knew bis talent as certain of triumph ; and, secure in 
had come to the birth. Jt was currently believed that that , was able to combat what, after all was achieved, 
he could see and understand more than beseemed j£n would serve but as shadows to the great brightness of 
honest man; and yet Randy teas an honest in an, and the future.’ But in the meantime their necessities grew 
had the unbought happiness of being more loved than more and more urgent, till ‘every trinket, every" small 
feared. * * * The door was now easily closed, and luxury, had disappeared ; hut Eva did not murmur, for 
the candle relit at the kitchen fire; the woodcutter Sidney never missed them. Sometimes he would talk 
threw upon it an additional heap of brig-fir : the old wildly about his hopes ; at others sink down beside his 
cat's hair stood out like porcupines’ quills ; every now easel in a sleep so unrefreshing and disturbed, that bis 
and then she opened her mouth to hiss, but closed it wife would abridge it. The picture was his gre.>t 
again without a sound ; she would lift a paw, and stretch stimulus, and be revived to fresh exertion. At lengt‘ i 
it forth, bristling with claws ; then draw it back again, it was sent to the Academy, not finished as he intended • 
each claw returning to its downy sheath. * it should have been, for painting in and painting out 

“ Sit down. Bandy, and don’t be showldering the retarded his great purpose. But Eva thought, notwith- 
cliimney, as if there wasn't a chair in the place,” said standing, that it would attract the world. Poverty in 


the nurse through her chattering teeth. 


England was then denied all access to high works of 


“ I know better manners than to disturb any one art ; but she would look at the pictures in the shop 
from their sate,” he answered, bowing round respect- windows, and return with increased faith in the great- 
fully. © ness of her husband’s conceptions.’ ^ 

4 The nurqje crossed herself with the thumb^hf her The interval of luspense after the picture was sent to 
right hand, and retreated toWkhe bedroom of her mis- the Academy, and betfpre the painter knew whether it 
tress. The fire burned britfjtly, yet the cat took no would be received or giot, was terrific. Sidney, liow- 
gtfosure in its blaze, but kej^moving uneasily from ever, poor Eva thought,. 4 would care little for hia 
one Bide to the’ other, 41 wr inlan^ ” up her coax, as if threadbare coat when Fame heralded him to the world, 
water had been thrown upon it, her tail twitching and and wealth followed in her footsteps ; and so they went 
bristling in restless discomfort on from one long day to another — the poor painter and 

kwd on you, pusheen gta!" said Bandy, ad- his wige !— h# fancying that she paled daily, she know- 
dreftttg the cat ;* 44 but you dto’t help yourself. They'll ing that he was 4 graduaUy wasting— until at last they 
neither hurt nor harm you, pusheen. They’ve got divided crusts with KeeidarlV-their faitliM dog. 
possession now, and they’ll keep it,” he thought to They are rescued both from illness and starvation by 
himself. a good physician; and the exhibition being at length 

44 They will!” whispered asoft voice in his ea$* opened, the painter, more receiving support from his 
This may be taken as an introduction to the super* wife than giving it, took hft way towards Somerset 
natural parts of the story; but as for the fairies them- House. « 

selves, we dare not meddle with them, because, tiny as * 1 * Eva gad Sidney walked quickly along Oxford Street, 
they ar% they would take up too much room. but wert obliged to pause at the crossing to let a pom- 


* * 4 Eva and Sidney walked quickly along Oxford Street, 

- -- — ^ — * * but wert obliged to pause at the crossing to let a pom- 

ym must now turn to scenes of natural interest. The pous funtiral gd past. It moved slowly ; the hearse 
heroine* with her husband, a high-born but poor artist, heavy with plumbs, the mourners in trappings of the 
is struggling for bread in London. deepest wp-r-jsli except their features ! They expressed 

4 But Eva had stem realitisff to deal witlV. Like all no sadness ; the eloquence of death made no impression 
persons of great talent, Sidney was discontented with on them ; they kept time to the horses' tread, apd that 
his own labours. He had " looked^ at the old mighty was ail. Borne private and mourning carriages fol- 
ones-^not to imitate, but to emulate ; and it might be lowed. ( \ v v< / ^ 

... V' * { 1 **' ■ 
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“ We shall not* be among the first,” exclaimed the 
impatient Sidney. .They crossed: another mourning 
carriage was passing : they were recognised by one of 
its inmates— it was the physician. He tbrhst his arm 
out of the window. “ God bless you ! ” he said, and 
every feature of his kind face was lit tp with pleasure ; 
“ I give you joy with all my heart,” 

“ I daresay,” whispered Eva to her husband — 44 I 
daresay he has heard the picture is well hung.” -> 

“ You speak, dearest, as if you were certafh it was 
admitted.” 

1 A light, light laugh, such a one as had often echoed 
through the JDovecbte, followed this observation. On 
they went. d 

“ You are looking pale, dearest,” Baid Eva ; “ shall 
we call a coach ?” 

44 You require it more than I do, my own Jj:ind love,” 
he answered ; “ but I fear we cannot spare so much.” 

“ I have three shillings.” ** 

44 The admission two, and the catalogue one.” 

“ But you will get in free — have your card for the 
season, Sidney.” 

* He beckoned to a passing carriage, and the manner 
in which he threw his wearied frame upon the cushions, 
proved how much he needed rest. 

* They alighted in the Strand ; crowds "of persons 

were hurrying forward ; tluj joy-belifi of the churches 
were ringing merrily ; every person seemed to them in 
holiday dress. Together they passed beneath the por- 
tal of the once palace of the proud Somerset, pausing 
for a moment, and looking at each other. Eva fancied 
.Sidney became paler than usual, but she could not be 
certain. Ilcr head swam round, and motes, strange 
tiny forms, floated betweed her and him. She could 
not have defined her feelings : they were already of 
mingled hope and despair. She saw clearly enough 
that the “elect” walked confidently in, knowing they 
were “ well hung.” They had touched upon their pic- 
tures — a grace ouly accorded to those whose station and 
knowlecrfcc in art ought not to require such a privilege. 
She rejoiced iu the happiness of others; hw»t she wished 
that Sidney had the same certainty ! She pressed his 
arm more closely to her side, lie did not tremble, but 
she felt that he breathed earnestly, as if nerved for 
tria7, and she dared not look at him again. Numbers 
\v 1 j) pressed forward were haggard and careworn : brows 
of Jioble mould, wrinkled by anxiety, not age, contracted 
over eyes filled with fire — blazing it out in discontent. 
Some, again, with compressed mouth, so rarely defeated 
— men who shape their own fortunes ; others ^Vhose 
frank features were changed into recklessness by dis- 
appointment ; numbers, bitter thinkers, who mistook' a 
desire to paint for the power to do so ; all these mingled 
with the visitor^— some loving art for its holy self, 
others for its laShion, others, agein, because the exhibi- 
tion passed away time, that great material of the skilful 
workman J* J 

Unable to obtain a catalogue, tflfcy traversed the pic- 
ture-rooms in an agony of suspense. • She felt that her 
powers of sustaining such a trial were passing away. 
Jn a whirlwind of conflicting emotions, she talked, 
hardly knowing what she said. She sprang to the next 
flight of stairs after her husband ; bAt e^gertas shtf was, 
she could not equal the rapidity of his movements. 
“ You see, yon see ; it is not here— nor here !” lie re- 
peated. Then in a hoarse voice he added, “ Let us go 
down for a catalogue.” Eva followed him breathlessly, 
but she felt as if her heart , was breaking. When they 
were opposite the principal rooms, be paused, drew her 
hand beneath his arm, and bending down, whispered, 
“Do not sink now, my own heroic wife. You have 
sustained me through much worse than this, yhen all 
earthly friendship was for from us. It iB not so now. 
1 am^you soe, calm — calm ! There may be some mis- 
take. Bear up, Eva I He who gave me such a treasure, 
will give me strength to keep it 1 Bear up, my darling ; 
you ahrajp hoped more from this picture than 1 did 1 
Bear up t ” ^ * 


* Gaining strength from his, Eva luuffled her face in 
her veil, and dinging to his arm, they descended* 

“ A shilling,” said the porter, as he handed the cata- 
logue. jJ* 

4 Sidney could not say he had it not, hut he turned 
away. * 

44 Pay me next time,” added the man, whoee generous 
heart was in his kindly countenance. How the$r fin- 
gers trembled among the leaves, as a bird rustles anrfd 
the foliage that surrounds its rifled nest ; eagerly tney 
glanced over it. 

“ H— — H — No Sidney Herbert l ” 

44 Sad want of room, sir ; some of the very finest pic- 
tures rejected for want of room. A fine exhibition 
could be made of the rejected pictures,” explained the 
kind porter, who comprehended the Beene at once. 

4 Sidney returned the catalogue. 

• 44 The gentleman looks tired,” persisted the man; 
44 better go and sit down in the sculpture-room.” 

4 Neither replied, but Eva’s look thanked him. < 

44 There it is again,” he muttered, looking after them. 
44 1 often wonder how I have stood it sq long — poor 
things !” 

44 You hear, Sidney; some of the finest pictures have 
been rejected for want of room,” said Eva. 

4 Oh, Mint agony was in the answering smile I What 
power — what eloquence — what anguish 1 too earnest, 
too intense for words ! Heart understood heart. Never 
— nevuir-uever, in their long course o{ love, had Bach 
Joved die other with such entirencss of devotion as at 
that moment ! 

44 My Eva ! ” lie said. She felt him tremble : she 
hurried him to the open door. There, .rushing forward, 
came the physician. Although the mourning crape whs 
still on his hat, his face was charged with tidrogs of 
great good. He was too full of it to impute their 
changed looks to more than ordinary fatigue. 44 1 am 
deljghted to have found you,” he exclaimed; 44 such 
true4iomage as you have received I” Before the sen- 
tence was concluded, Sidney fell on his shoulder, to all 
appearance lifeless.’ 

All this is admirable, and worth scores of fairies ; but 
having now sijown what kind of interest there is of 
both kinds, we must exclude, but not without assur- 
ing the reader that Sidney did not die this bout, but 
succeeded to a fine estate, where he and his high-minded 
wife, as is necessary in fairy tales, lived happily all the 
days of their life. 

J K * 

LOOK FORWARDS. 

What, we ask, is the secret of British success ?— Looking 
forwards. There arc but few men iu this country, we had 
Illinois said in any class of life, who have not been wronged 
and injured— we might say rumwl— and all but annihilated 
over anl over again, they avd tneir fathers before them. 
Time after time \yo have beyhn life again, an‘a rejoiced in 
a fresh start. Who cannotAeniember, if not in his own 
history, at least in that of family, the greatest vicissi- 
tudes? aWA oould point . men who, twenty years ago, 
swept shops add slept under counters, who were cast on 
the world orphans or homeless, or who, after a youth of 
toil, were stript of their all by dishonest partners or needy 
friends, who were ruined by commercial crises and finauv 
cial uncertainties, who might have sut Mown and wCpt 
themselves to death t# the sight of the misery around 
them, but who speedily wiped the tears from their eyes, 
and smoothed the wrinkle from their brow, who found 
hope at the lx>ttom of their empty wallets, and set to 
wqrk a&tii the world was before them, who have thus won 
from the future a revenge on the past, and remember what 
they have gone through only as a foil to their present 
prosperity. Sucb^ir. the case not merely in the classes in 
which fortunes are lost and won, but even still more so the 

S eat industrial staple of the British population. Nineteen 
bourers or artisans out of every twenty could tell, if 
they choso, liow they were buffeted in youth, how they 
were starred >at home, sfctasd by their first masters, in- 
sulted, turned off, oast adrijc, wanderers on the face of the 
earth. . They coujid tell of cottages- from which they were 
ousted, and commons of which they were defrauded; how 
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often they had to begin the world afresh, how often they 
were penniless and friendless. But they did hot turn 
rebels and murderers. They did not even sit down to 
nniake a catalogue of their wrongs. They forgave what they 
ebnld, and forgot the rest. They buried their grievances, 
« 0 d so put them out of sight. They looked before them 
for employment, and above them for aid. So they set to 
work, and built their nests again. Such is the story of that 
Sjpxon whom we are accustomed to hear so much beholden 
to^fortune, to position, and to successful ascendancy. The 
secret of his success is in himself, as it is in every one who 
chooses to look forwards instead of sitting down to brood 
upon the past. — Times. * 

V 

V 

THE LARK. 

BY W. MOV THOMAS. 

Pritheh, from thy topmost height, 

Canflt thou see the lazy night 
Creeping up the western wave? 
t Or a peeping foresight have, 

O’er the roundnens of the world, 

Of any thunder-storm upfurled ? 

If thou hast, ’tin wondrous rare, 

For the day is blight and fair ; 

And thy little eyes must be 
Dazed with blue serenity. 

In that upper heaven where thou 1 

Never const be high enow ; 

Whence thy diamond music; falls, 

Faint and loud at intervals. 

Like the intermitting light 
From a trembling star by night— 

One sweet note, and then a long 
Waveless rivulet of song ; 

Then taut note caught Sp again. 

As if thou with sudden strain 
Roughest to gain two steps for one, 

< Dropped from what thy wings had won. 

Fainter, fainter, fainter still ! 

Oh, till I have had my fill, 

Bain thy voluble melody 
Down upon me from the sky. 

Thou art gone ; and this fair day 
Now way quickly pass away, 

For I was but listening r 

Unto thee us thou didst Qjng ; 

Nor on aught else did bestow 
A single loving glance, although 
Well 1 felt the day was fair " 

With thy music everywhere, 
liark • moat surely did 1 hear 
Far oif, but for a moment clear. 

Half a note dropped gently down ; 

Yet must 1 for truth's sake own, 

That I may not half believe 
What my ears do seem to give ; 

But that thy wt’lifluenoe 
Hanging still upon Vie sense, 

In this graswy lonelfc}ess 
That so lately thoutfidst bless, 

Passcth for reality-J^ # 

A fresh and recent mWtery. f < 

But I hear thee, hear thee, hear thee J 
As if earth were drawing near thee ; 

And I now behold thee too 
^ Making circlets in tU blue ; 

And a new song drat thou sing/ 

; Timing to thy fluttering : * 

Then dead-heavy, as a stone 
l&hol t from Etna's flaming cone 
Dropping on a land afar. 

Or more likea falling star 
From the sameness of tho sky, 

Down thou contest wearily : t 
Only with a gradual swerve, 1 
Cutting out a gentle curve. 

Just to come upon thy feet 
In amongst the unripened wheat. 

And so well I mark fife place, < 

That I might thy cover trace. 

Keeping still my eyes there resting. 

Find where thou art warmly nesting. • 


But I leave thee to thy sleep, G 

And when morning from the deep 

Kills the eastern stare, and wan ( 

Grow their brethren every one, * 

Hither will I come again. 

Through the deep grass wet with rain. 

Or with heavy summer dew. 

Hipping all tho meadow through. 

Once again to hear thy song 
Like the morning fireah and strong. 

Flung about sOjorodigal, 

Caring not where it may fall, 

< Just as if 'twero nothing worth ; 

Heeding not though all the cifrth 
Sleep unoensoiouH of thy lay. 

So that thou canst give away 
Joy, which not o'erflowing there 
Would become too keen to bear. 

C Singers are there on the ground 
To *this tyrant planet bound ; 

Poets, whose sweet song to bear, 

Men forget their daily care ; 

But like thee they cannot be— 

With no solfish vanity— ■ 

Some must hear them, ‘ or they die.* 

(ECONOMIC PREPARATION OV FOOD. 

A short time agft, No. 201, wr presented a brief account, 
of the method suggested by r Liebig for preparing food eco- 
nomically, and arc gratified to find that it has been prac- 
tically and ndvnutageouhly put to the test. In a letter 
written to us by Mr Leach, of Vernon House (a Loire it 
for Mental Invalids), Breton - Ferry, near Neath, South 
AValcs, the following passages occur : — 

* Permit me to tlmnk you for calling attention to the 
very valuable work of Barop^Liebig on animal chemist r\ . 
In consequence of reading your paper on the Nitbjr***, 1 
have had the meat, soup, &c. of this large establishment 
(about Hit) inmates) rooked according to Lipin- - direc- 
tions ; the result is, that the waste in cooking • > «■ ssened 
50 per cent., while the quality of the food is £• ntly im- 
proved. Were all tin; animal food in the whole* kinirdi 
cooked in this manner, an immense national sa\ing v, 
be obtained; and what is even of more importance, the n. 
tional health would be greatly benefited — thanks to you 
and I.iebig ! * 

We of course disclaim all title to thanks : we have only 
performed a duty to the public in disseminating the know- 
ledge of a fact likely to prove generally advantageous t 

THE PULQUE OF MEXICO. 

The maguey, American aloe — Agave Americano — is cul- 
tivated over an extent of country embracing 50,000 square 
miles! In the city of Mexico alone, the consumption of 
pulque amounts to the enormous quantity of eleven millions 
or gallons per annum, and a considerable revenue from its 
sale is derived by government. The plant attains maturity 
in a period varying from eight to fourfhen years, when it 
flowers ; and it is during the stage of'Tufioresccnco only 
that the saccharihe juice is extracted. The central stem 
which encloses the iryjipient flower is then cut off near the 
bottom, and a cavity basin is discovered, ove* which the 
surrounding leaves are.' drawn close and tied. Into this re- 
servoir the juiee distils, Which otherwise would have risen 
to nourish and support the flower. It is removed three or 
four times during the twenty-four hours, yielding a quantity 
of liquor varying from a quart to a gallon and a half. The 
juieeia cxtvact^d hf means of a syphon, made of a species of 
gourd ca\led acqjotc, one end of which is planed in the liquor, 
the other in the mouth of a person, wno by suction draws 
up the fluid into the pipe, and deposits it in the bowls ho 
has with him for the purpose. It is then placed in earthen 
jarfl, and a little old pulque — madre de pulque — is added, 
when it soon ferments, and us immediately ready for use. 
The fermentation occupies^ wo or three dam and when it 
ceases, the pulque is in fine order. Old pulque lias a 
slightly unpleasant odour ; but when fresh, is brisk and 
sparkling, and the. most cooling, refreshing, and delicious * 
drink tnat ever was invented for thirsty mortal — Adventures 
in Mexico, , 0 
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SOCIAL OUTLAWRY.* 


the neat-trimmcid flower-garden and stuccoed cottager 
of the industrious artisan of Zurich, into the lofty hill- 


Tn almost every ancient and modern state assuming to country of Schwcitz, where the mountaineer leads a 
be civilised, there has sprung up a class of persons de- half- vagabond existence, tending his numerous goats 
prived of the usual privileges of citizens, and in a sense among storms and mist, whilo his children run ragged 
outlaws. The commission of crimes, or other violations and barefooted along the road, begging from travellers, 
of the law, has of course been in all ages a common Between people bo variously situated there can bo little 


cause of expulsion from society ; but history and expe- 
rience too surely demonstrate that misfortune of birth, 


sympathy. 

A consequence of this national disintegration, has 


as in the flagrant case of the Pariah bribes of India, has been, that •the rights of citizenship possessed in one 
been a greatly more prevaleht source of this monstrous canton have always been good for nothing in another, 
evi* The trutli seems to be, that a disposition to do The citizen of Geneva, who was drivfgi to settle ill the 
even-handed justice to the whole of its denizens irre- , Valais, was allowed toleration; but neither he nor his 
speotivclv, is about the last concession made by any posterity could, by any length of residence, become 
feUte— such being the force of inveterate prejudice and denizens of their adopted country. A Roman Catholic 
interest which requires ty be overcome. Curiously a t Lucerne who turned Protestant, loSt all his property, 
enough, this dislike of justice is not exclusively or and was liable to banishment; a Protestant a# Berne 
most frequently manifested by nations of a monarchical turning Roman Catholic, whs punished in like manner, 
or aristocratic character. It happens in this, as in Several of the present cantons continued, up to the time 
some other cases, that the aristocratic in name is per- of, the French Revolution, to be vassals to the larger 
haps the least aristocratic or exclusive in practice, and ones* Thus the canton of Berne was sovereign lord of 
that th5 form of injury and injustice we speak of is the present cantons of Yaud, Cri, and Tessin, which 
most strongly maintained by people wlu* themselves it crushed with taxation, without admitting its sub- 
have suffered under a similar oppression. Ix;t us jects to any political rights whatever. Thus, in pro- 
select a few of the more flagrant instances of social ecss of time, it came to pass that all over Switzerland 


outkiwry. there grew up a distinct bodj r of men, the descendants ; 

Switzerland is reputed to be the freest country in of individuals who had lost their civil rights in their j 
Eijfrope. This is an error, arising most likely from the respective cantdns, either in consequence of change ! 
cjmmon notion that the country is ft confederacy of 0 f religion, or of misdemeanours for which they were 
republics, which wrested its freedom from surrounding sentenced to banishment, or of illegal marriages, or 
despotisms. It is one thing to throw off a foreign*yoke, lastly, as foreigners settled in Switzerland. The stigma 
and another to establish internal freedom. Switzerland thus cast upon the fathers descended upon the chil- 


at the present day, with all its wonderful industry and 
spirit of liberality, in matters of international trade, is, 


dren to the last generation. They formed a separate 
class ••called Heimathlosen — literally, the homeless — 


in point of faefcr ^’cluster of little (Jpspotisms, the despots people f to whom the law allbwed nothing — involun- 
iu each case being a majority of the population which tary outfaws. They exis\ at the presen**moment in 
oppresses the minority — oppression on the score of reli- steadily - increasing numbrls; and as injustice always 
g ion* and of birth. Ignorance, a/d selfishness — which reacts on itself, the parties so degraded form an orga- 
is only a manifestation of ignorance — are conjointly the nised btriy’of^nendicat^.^'hucksters, pilferers, and often 
cause of this discreditable state of affairs. Under the robbers, like the gipsies of other countries, but much 
Common name of Swiss, three great European races more numerous, compact, and formidable to the society 
meet and nestle about the'heart of thq Alps— the French which has cast them out. 


from the west, the German from the Aortti and*east, 
and the Italian from the south ; and the want of com- 


Some years agp, these heimathlosen were becoifrt! so 
trouble&pme, that their state was forced upon the atten- 


munication, tfll of late years, has kept these races apart tion of the Swiss diet, which instituted inquiries accord- 
arid ignorant of each other. Nowhere, also, is the die- ingly, the result of which is now before us. The report 
tinction of religion more marked. Two-thirds of \he stated Hie Heimathlosen to amount to many thousands 
Swiss are Protestant, and the remaining oge -third Ca- in number .in all the central cantons, from the Lake of . 
tholic ; and the Protestant and^atholic cantons, as the Geneva to the Orisons, beginning at the Hanenstein in 
recent civil war has shown, hate each other as the hos- canton Suleiire dli *the west, and extending on the east 
tile clans in the Highlands hated each other two hun- beyond the Rhine into the Austrian principality of 
dred years ago. Besides, though Switzerland, compared Lichtenstein. None of these thousands hud any fixed 
witji ihost countries, is a land of mountains, the greater trade, or yrere allowed bythe law* to possess a perma- 
part of it' is composed of plains amidst the stupendous nent house or lodging. vlien they ventured into the 
Alps. Two hours’ stiff climbing suffices to change from towns, they assumed, fof the time, the character s ^of 
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thread-twisters, match-sellers, bird-catchers, and A 
dexss of pots and kettles. Whenever they might, they 
lived by choice irt the woods and mountains, supporting 
themself by all kinds of thievery. At night, they 
creep into caves, or sleep round a fire in the open air ; 
and this through the depth of .winter. Marriage is un- 
known among them ; none of those examined could tell 
their own age, and very few fcnew who were their 
fatlbrs and mothers. As soon as the children can walk, 
they are sent into .the towns to beg # and steal, and bring 
their plunder at night to the elder vagrants, who remain 
meantime encamped in the forests. They have still a 
voluntary government, and" their loader at this time 
r was a noted housebreaker named Krusikans, subse- 
quently executed. Wherever and whenever discovered, 
they are liable to be imprisoned without cause assigned; 
and formerly, when the prisons were overcrowded, 
many were executed without even the formality of a 
trial. They are now, as sooq as seized, escorted by 
troops to the boundaries of the canton, and thrust into 
the next, by which they are expelled in like manner, 
unless they van meantime escape. The report recom- 
mended various plans for absorbing this unwholesome 
population, which have been frequently sinc^ discussed ; 
but nothing has been done, and the troubled state of 
the country renders any improvement now less likely 
than ever. L 

Vaud was a few years ago the scene of some enor- 
mities on the score of religion, and while we now write, 
intelligence has reached England that the council of 
state of that canton, which is Presbyterian, has enacted 
that all religious meetings of parties, not in connexion 
with the authorised church, arc illegal ; public worship 
of all such bodies is accordingly put down by military 
force, and ministers are in danger of their lives, C A 
more startling instance of the tyranny of a majority 
over a minority could scarcely be found in modern 
times. 

Let us proceed to another example The West 
Indian Islands, during the last ‘century, were troubled 
with a race of outlaws, whose existence is a curious 
corollary upon the working of the slavt system. In all 
times and lands, one inevitable consequence of a legalised 
slavery is the constant tendency among the slaves to 
escape out of the pale of the society through which they 
are slaves, and thereby, as it frequently proves, to get 
beyond all laws whatsoever, the good as well as the bad. 
The timid Buffer; and the hold, if they cannot threw off 
the yoke, fly from it asefar as may be ; and thus, by 
allowing freedom to none, tlir slave system generates a 
race of outlaws who sub sir, by war upon the body 
which has cast them out. JC very rarely happens that 
a slaveholding country existX&lc by side witl a free 
one, which may receive the refugee into its bosom, and 
under the guardianship of its institutions. Slavery, 
besides, in a productive point of view, is only worth 
keeping up in a®thin population where labour is dear, 
both from the want of competition anil the ease of ac- 
quiring land. Among populations like these', the su- 
perior land only k tilled ; the mountains, marshes, and 
forests subnet as nature made them, offering l ready 
refuge and an impregnable fortress in whicji the fugi- 
tives may collect and grow apart. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth* century, almost 
every West Indian island had its organised outlaws ; 
hunters and robbers by turns, who, when game failed 
them, or prompted by revenge, stole into the cultivated 
flats, fired the canes, drove og the cattle, and often con- 
stfmnuted their inroad with the massacre of the planter 


... t , 


and his family. So dreadful a scourge were they, that 
the early West India records treat V nothing else, 
in the smaller islands, where the cover was less, they 
Were hunted down and exterminated like so many wfAl 
beasts : in the larger, they lasted longer. In all alike 
they bore the sarqe title of Maroons, which some derive 
from a native word signifying * wanderer,* and Others 
from 4 marrow,* the Spanish name for the wild hog, on 
which they principally lived. 

There is a very full and curious account of the 
Jamaica Maroons in the works of Dallas and Bryan 
Edwards — the one a soldier, and the other a civilian — 
who look at their subject very differently, yet agree 
in most of their details. The year 1733 was the end 
of a lengthy, troublesome warfare, stained with much 
bloodshed on both sides, in which the damage done by 
the Maroons was roughly reckoned at L. 240,000 ster- 
ling, besides* a loss of from three to four thousand lives. 
For the next #sixty years both parties lived at peace. 
A large tract was assigned to the Maroons, on which 
they bunted undisturbed, and where they built three 
small towns, or rattier villages, the chief one called 
Trelawny Town. It would seem that a very few years 
of kindness, and attention to the introduction among 
them of humanising habits, would have sufficed to 
absorb theiq peacefully among the free black popula- 
tion ; but to tako^ny trouble for a negro, never entered 
a planter’s bead in those citij's. The Maroons lived on 
hunting, as if in the middle of Africa -a kind of Pa- 
riahs, dreaded and neglected ; and the planters lived on, 
heedless of the past and the coming peril, though Tic- 
lawny Town was only eighteen miles either way from 
the principal ports of Falmouth and Mondego Bay ; 
and it needed but a three hours’ march of the Maroons, 
as the event proved, to burp down half the sugar plan- 
tations in the island. 

The >lave emancipation act would have effectually 
dissolved this strange society, by destroying the erm^e,** 
which led to its existence; but it was destined to come 
to a more speedy and violent end. In- 1794, %; negro 
insurrection broke out in St Domingo, and produced a 
great effect ‘among the Macks throughout the Wrt 
Indies. Jn the following year the Maroons were in 
full revolt. The war which ensued lasted for a year 
and a half, and cost the inland in direct expenditure 
more than half a million sterling; and all the planta- 
tions were burned to ashes. Cultivation was at asta id, 
the courts of justice were shut up, the whole iu.d- 
white population was drafted into the militia, and the 
island at large became cfne entire garrison. We have 
no intention to go into the details of this miserable 
conflict. The Maroons were not six hundred in num- 
ber ; the regular infantry employed against them alone 
amounted to fifteen hundred, with* eight thousand 
militia ; but the nature of the counfjj^and w arfare 
made this disparity ffFmumbers of little effect. From 
the precarious life which these aavages had led, their 
powers of sight an^ hearing were •incredibly acute ; 
with their<bare feet snd hands they could cliirtb“#ees 
and cliffs like monkeys ; and their aim was deadly : 
a common thing among them toaitrike a dollar w ith a 
bullet at one hundred yards. The whole country was a 
maq| of forest and underwood, 'impassa^te je^cept to the 
Marritms, iflio cut Harrow paths through it known only 
to themselves, and would crawl for miles on bauds ami 
knees through the tracks made by the wilfl hogs, till, 
corning to an opening, their unerring muskets picked 
off our sentries, while the marksman was unseen. 
Driven at length from their* towns, they retreated to a 
range of narrow glens inthe interior, walled in by cliffs 
twp hundred feet high, nr which they continued as safe 
as in q fortress, till the English, by cutting a road, were 
enabledJfco bring up their heavy guns, and throw shells 
with effect from the upper ground, when the Maroons 
escaped at night through the cordon of troops, Jbroke 
into small parties, and carried fire and sword through 
the island. 

At last the Assembly, in the month of September, 
' 4 
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utterly despairing of success, resorted to an expedient 
which no extremity could justify : they determined to 
send to Cuba for bloodhounds. The employment, ae- 
oprding to Edwards, to which these dogs are generally 
put by the Spaniards, is tho pursuit of wild bullocks, 
which they slaughter for the hides ; and the great use 
of the dogs is to driye the cattle from such heights and 
recesses in the mountainous 'parts of the country as are 
least accessible to the hunters. Much opposition was 
made to the plan, as crtnd and dastardly, reviving the 
worftt atrocities of the Spaniards, and disgraceful to 
the British troops ; but at length, on the 1 4th of De- 
cember, a commissioner landed at Montego Bay with 
forty chasseurs, of Spanish hunters, and about a hun- 
dred dogs. f 

When these new allies were landed, the wild and, for- 
midable appearance of the men and dogs spread terror 
through the place. The streets were cleared, the doors 
were shut, not a negro ventured to stir forth, as the 
muzzled dogs, ferociously making at etery object, and 
dragging forward the clmsseurs, who with heavy rat- 
tling chains hardly held them In, proceeded onwards. 

Dallas, in his history, gives the following account of 
their first appearance before the commander-in-chief 
‘ Anxious to review the chasseurs, General Walpole left 
headquarters, the morning after they were landed, before 
daybreak, and arrived in a postchaise at Seven Rivers, 
accompanied by Colonel Skinner, ithorn he appointed 
to conduct the intended attack. Notice of his coming 
having preceded him, a parade of tho chasseurs was 
ordered, and they were taken to a distance from the 
house, in order to be advanced when the general alighted.* 
The Spaniards soon appeared at the end of a gentle ac- 
clivity. drawn out in a line containing upwards of forty 
men, w ith their dogs in fAxnt» and muzzled, and held by 
cotton ropes. Oil receivii/h the command “fire,’' they 
discharged their guns, and advanced as upon a real 
attack. This was intended to ascertain what effect 
would he produced on the dogs if engaged under the fire 
of the M among. The volley was no sooner discharged, 
than the dogs rushed forward with the greatest fun, 
aril id tho shouts of the Spaniards, who were dragged on 
by them with irresistible fury. Some of the dogs, mad- 
dened by the shouts of attack, while held back by the 
ropes, seized on the stocks of the guns in the hands of 
thtir keepers, arid tore pieces out of them. Their im- 
petuosity was so great, that they were with difficulty 
Jfl op ped" before they reached the general, who found it 
' necessary to get. expeditiously into the chaise from 
which lie had alighted; and if the most strenuous exer- 
tions had not been made to stop them, they woujd most 
certainly have seized upon his horses.* 

This scene was well got up, and it had its effect. 
General Walpole was ordered to advance on the 14th of 
January following, with his Spanish dogs in the rear. 
Their famerftiVwever, had reaojjgd the Maroons, and the 
general had penetrated but a short ^ay into the woods, 
when a supplication for mercy .was brought from the 
ciipmy, *and 260* of them soon ^Iter surrendered, on no 
other condition than a promise of their lives. ‘It is 
pleasing to observe^ addB Edwards, * that not a drop of 
blood was spilt after the dogs arrived in the island.’ 
Those who had actually borne arms were soon after 
transported to Halifax in North America, ipid ultimately 
to Sierra Leone, where it is believed \heir descendants 
are still to be found. A portion had sided throughout 
with the English. These have continued n separate 
people, employed by the authorities ns local police, for 
which their perfect acquaintance with the woodr* and 
capacity of endurance, cofn^letely fitted them ; but par- 
tially civilised, and few in numbers, they* differ in little 
from the rest of the free black population. In the 
British West Indies, the Maroons may be considered'] 
extinct. • 

France,., which assumes to herself the leadership of 
European civilisation, still upholds slavery in her colo- 
nies ; but these are too few and scanty to have much 
effect upon the progress of tbp emancipation struggle. 
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Tie largest of the French West Indian Islands 
(Guadeloupe) consists, in fact, of tmo islands, respec- 
tively called Grandeterre and Gcta&j&ttyft separated 
by a salt-water channel, some thirty "yards broad. 
Grandeterre is flat, cultivated, and thicklj* peopled, 
almost, clear of wood, and without cover* Guadeloupe 
is one mass of rugged volcanic mountains, rising Steeply 
from the sea, and rent by subterranean fijres. In the 
midst towers the Souffrierc, or Sulphur Mountain, to a 
height of 5500 feet above the sea, which is constantly 
smoking. There are ravines and caves enough toffVide 
a dozen armies. The whole island is a maze of thickets, 
in which Columbus with his sailors were bewildered 
three centuries ago, and which remain in the same state 
at present. 

Many years ago, a slave ship from Africa, in attempt^ 
ing to beat up to Basseterre harbour, during the hurri- 
cane months, came ashore on this coast. The crew took 
to their boats, and the slaves found no difficulty in 
knocking off their fetters and hiding themselves in the 
mountains. Once there, they were safe. Other run- 
aways joined them ; the negroes deserted by wholesale ; 
and the united body took the name of Kellars — it is not 
known from what. The planters, for whom a neigh- 
bourhood like this was a continual peril, assembled in 
force to hunt them down, but did not even succeed in 
coming in sight of their light-footed foes. Tlie # same 
night the Kellars made a descent on tho plain, and set 
fire to the sugar-canes. The wind was Btrong, and 
spread the flame, and nearly a half of the magnificent 
plantations were reduced to ashes. • When daylight 
came, the incendiaries were invisible. Pursuit was im- 
possible, and it was resolved to treat. A treaty was 
made accordingly, which, with few exceptions, Jias been 
kept steadily to the present time/ The Kellars were 
allowed the free possession of their mountains,* and oil 
their side pledged themselves to commit no farther de- 
predations. Matters remain on this footing at Ihe 
present day. One half the island is populous, richly 
cultivated, and reflects across the Atlantic the civilisa- 
tion of France, while the other half is a howling wilder- 
ness, in which the persistence of a nation calling itself 
Christian, in a system forbidden alike by Christianity 
and common sense, perpetuates on a smaller scale the 
barbarism of interior Africa, which will here, as in Ja- 
maica, assuredly one/ day work out its own retribu- 
tion. 

It would be easy to multiply instances of social out- 
lawry, or at least deprivation of social privilege. The 
unhappy coloured races throughout the greater part of 
the American continent offer the more flagrant ex- 
amples ; but others of lesser note haunt our own and 
other countries. In France, with all its revolutions and 
code-Napoleons, justice is denied to parties not natu- 
ralised ; in other words, if one Englishman plunder 
another Englishman in .France, the law admits of no 
redress. Some years agV an Englishman who died in 
France bequeathed his J joperty by will to the Phreno- 
logical Society of Edinburgh. The society claimed the 
money from the trusts * an Englishman in Paris. lie 
resisted payment : the society brought the case into the 
French courts, and these finally determined that they 
could not interfere between foreigners! The trustee 
keeps the property, amounting to several thousand 
pounds! IIow different # the law of Scotland! »A Pa- 
risian tradesman si*ed Charles X. w hile at Edinburgh, 
before the Scottish Supreme Court, and the case was 
determined as if between two British subjects. 

Itjpppears to us that the privileges still claimed by 
•royal burghs, and to the freedom of which they occa- 
sionally admit strangers, is a relic of the past, which it 
is time should be swept away. It amounts to this — that 
certain iiihabftants, called burgesses or freemen, claim 
some kind of superiority of privilege over neighbour* 
less fortunately situated. Think of on advocate of free 
trade being, by way of compliment to Jbis principles, 
presented %ith the freedom of a city ! If tho presenters 
really love freedom, they ought long since to have de- 


i 
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jfhded themselves of privileges partial in their op^* 
tion,;and which require to be bought or given away* 
Tfce whole thing is an inconsistency. It is a lingering 
t^ken of social outlawry. r . 

t- vV- 

\ HANNAH WHITE; 

▲ SKETCH OF IRISH HUMBLE LIFE. * 

BY TUB AUTHOR OF * MY YATHWR TUB LAIRD,' &0. 

* Hannah White had been for mpny years the confi- 
dential nursery-maid of an officer and bis wife, whose 
fortunes she had faithfully followed into different quar- 
ters of the globe. She was an Irish girl ; one of an un- 
fortunately numerous class, abandoned from their birth 
to the care of strangers, called amongst her country- 
people a 'nurse-child.' Her parents, whom she had 
never seen, were servants in different gentlemen’s fami- 
lies in Dublin. Her mother, on the approach of her 
hour of delivery, had repaired to the lying-in hospital, 
where she had been carefully attended for the regulated 
fortnight, and on leaving which, she had parted with her 
baby to one of the many healthy young women from the 
country who crowd the gates of the institution, in the 
hope of receiving, with the charge of a new-born child, 
the welcome five pounds, which is to repay them, they 
fancy at least, tenfold for the additional burden to their 
family. The little creature was fortunate in her nurse — 
a decent farmer’s wife in the mountains, who had lost 
her own first baby ; and not being worn out with one 
twelvemonth’s cares before undertaking a second of 
equal fatigue, was able to do justice to her nursling; 
and having the comfort of a cow, and other land privi- 
leges, the home she carried it to was comparatively 
respectable. « 

Here r Hannah for some years acted the part of an 
only child — eating ns much potatoes and buttermilk as 
she could conveniently pack within her little sturdy 
person, sharing at festivals in the dinner of bacon with 
greens or calecannon , and on Sunday mornings having 
her bit of griddle bread and butter, and her cup of fea ; 
and free at all times to roam the wilds she lived in un- 
confined. At the end of the first year, her mother made 
a new bargain with her nurse : three pounds a year was 
to be the future payment for her board, but there were 
large promises of advances, and presents, and clothing, 
a good bundle of which, new and old, some neatly made 
for the child, the rest useful to the nurse, was readily 
handed over- as earnest. It was the last transaction 
between the parties. The following year, Hannah’s 
mother could not be found. She had quitted her place, 
engaged with another family, gone to England, left 
no traces. The father had never brought himself pro- 
minently forward ; there was no clue to him. The 
child was in truth deserted. But the nurse, and indeed 
her husband also, had became attached to their charge, 
and they brought back the poa baby to their homo and 
hearts, well knowing they wes Id be never a penny the 
better for her. Nor did they r * ‘ * 
of their own were born to tl 
of what was going, at least „ 
served. She was useful among the little crew ; and as 
she grew older, she went the messages, and did the work 
long, long before her strength was fully equal to it. But 
she knew that slip was a nurse-child, that no money 
was cdlhing for her, and that she had lo right to con- 
sider herself as quite a daughter of tne house. 

When she was about twelve years of age, the comforts 
of her mountain home became considerably reduced. 
A season or two of failing crops, the loss of a cow*, andj 
the increase of children, were all pressing heayily upon f ‘ 
the parents who ha&ftdoptcd her. To replace the cow, 
her foster-mother determined to take- another nurse- 
child, undeterred by the questionable success of her for- 
mer attempt in that line : the five pounds iii hand was 
of such importance in the eyes of both wife and hus- 
band, that they overlooked all future uncertainty ; so a 
little Biddy, and the highly-valfied cow, were added to 
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the family, rffie two foster-children very naturally 
became much attached to each other. 0 Hannah was put 
in immediate charge of the baby, and as they grew, they 
still clung together — the little one seeking sympathy, 
the elder one affording protection, attracted to each 
other by the indefinable bar which seemed to separate 
them from the rent. Little Biddy's quarterly payments 
were made regularly for some time, contributing in no 
small degree to her wellbeing. They came through the 
hands pf a humble dealer iq groceries in the Liberties 
in Dublin, who acted for invisible parents, and always 
required the child to be 'shown to lier on these matter- 
of»business occasions ; but at last, oh nurse and nurs- 
ling making their usual visit, the shop was changed, the 
mistress of it had disappeared — she was bankrupt. A 
shoemaker was established in the premises, and little 
Biday never heard more of her early protector. She 
did not suffer much from the disappointment. She was 
a very pretfy and a lively child, and none having been 
born in the house since her babyhood, she remained a 
sort of pet in it. Poor Hannah had to bear the rubs : 
early and late the little hardy body worked. Out and 
in — rain, snow, or wind — Hannah did every one’s bid- 
ding : she was used to it, and she hardly minded. Her 
business of messenger took her at least six times a week 
on errands to the minister’s, where she carried butter, 
eggs, fowl, rnd such things, and brought back help in 
sickness, yarn for ekuitting, and many a bundle of old 
clothes for the children. ItVas in this house that she 
found her friends — made by herself, by her good-liu- 
mour, her activity, her steadiness, and perhaps her rags ; 
|^for her scanty raiment, and her bare, red feet, had early 
attracted the pitying notice of her future mistress. 
The sister of the minister’s wife was married to the 
officer in whose family Hannah passed her many happy 
3’ears of service. Under the careful superintendence of 
these kind masters, she improved quickly in all good 
qualities, rewarding the pains bestowed upon her by her 
increased intelligence and ever-anxious zeal for the in- 
terests of her kind employers. 

She was what is called a middle-aged yromac when 
she returned to Ireland. Ilcr master and mistress had 
come to settlfc for their old age in their own country 
— not near the hills where she was reared. The mi- 
nister who had been so kind to her in her childhood 
had removed to a better living, and had engaged a hoi. ns 
for his connexions in his new neighbourhood. She lurl 
thus for some time back lost traces of her early honu' r 
While he had remained in his first glebe, she had often J 
heard of what she called her family ; but after he left it, 
she hat} received little news of them. All she exactly 
understood was, that her foster-father had become very 
feel^e, her foster-mother was dead, the children dis- 
persed, and little Biddy married. She determined, how- 
ever, to look after them all. She had saved money. 
She was in a way to reflect credit on *4hsm—to help 
them, not to require help from them. She knew that 
though she had worked hard enough for it, she had 
always got her share oV what was gointf with them, and 
she had a grtfteful remembrance of what hud been done 
for her. Her heart warmed also to poor Biddy, to 
whom she had often sent substantial marks of affection 
through the minister. In short, she was resolved to 
visit the home of her, childhood. She set out cm a fine 
autumrt moriVingf-on on outside jaunting-car, with her 
trunk and her carpet-bag, her heavy cloak and her hand- 
basket, in company with five other travellers, well pro- 
tected by frieze coats and duffel cloaks from the weather. 
The (Jay was pleasant, the company sociable, the car not 
very crazy, nor the horse quite* latne. He was changed 
once or tw icq upon the rofid for twin brothers appa- 
rently, so like are the individuals of liis wretched class. 
Towards the afternoon, Hannah recognised her former 
neighbourhood, little changed from what she remem- 
bered it: all the great features remained, and all the 
little ones were as yet indistinct to her. Sfte was^set 
down at the end of a lane leading up to the mountaiii 
farm where she was reared. A solitary cabin stood by 
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the roadside, whgre she was told she would get help in lime house, neatly thatched, and newly vrhlte washed, en- 
the transport of her luggage, as it was a sort of house- couraged her a little ; she stopped afctttedoor to mike 


the transport of her luggage, as it was a sort of house- couraged her a little ; she stopped «tpp*£or to mike 
of-call for wayfarers, in evidence of which a tidy -looking inquiries, and seeing a decent-looking woman in the 
old woman came forward from it, to receive her bag and act of Ailing a trough, just inside her door, with potato 
basket, as also several small parcels consigned to her peelings for her pig, she half hop$d to recognise the 
care by the carman. The old woman's face, though features of her foster-sister, as the woman raised her 
lengthened and sharpened, was familiar to Hannah. hoad*to reply— 4 Is it Larry* Quin’s ? Sum he has no 
She soon recognised the wife of the herd whom she re- cabin : it’s only lodging he is in a little room at Luke 
membered in tlie service of^ier early friend the minister, Brady’s, on the side of* the big pool there beyaniv 
one of whose last kind acts, before leaving tHfe district, turn to go on to the chapel : he has the kitchen part: 
had been to establish this old couple in a small cabin, that cabin there with the big Btone again’ the cliimley 
with a bit of potato garden attached to it, the rent of wall’ * 

which' he paid fo t them to the gentleman in whose Hannah walked on along the road to the big pool, 
shrubberies the old man worked.* They were decent round the corner of the muddy pond, over to the house 
and industrious, and so more comfortable than m»ny she had been directed to ; several children were within, * 
could have contrived to be in their station. The old seated quietly on the mud floor, dabbling with hands 
woman gave Hannah a most cordial 4 welcome home,’ and feet in the dirt- around them. She stood a moment 

.i! .1 I ii.1. • — i* _ ii ■ n i . _ _ 


putting on the kettle in preparation for the cup of tea, 
which is the usual refreshment offered \t here both par- 
ties are above a certain humble grade. 

Much conversation passed of course upon the topics 


tf> pick her way through the offensive draining from 
the dung-heap against the wall, by means of two or 
three large stones placed for the purpose. 

4 God save all here!* said she on stooping to enter, 


naturally interesting both to guest and hostess. Ilan- for she had not in all her travels forgotten the touching 
null mentioned her intention of seeking out her foster- salutation of her country. ‘Whose house is this?* 
mother’s family, of visiting her foster-father at liis little asked she : she could not bring herself to frame her 
farm, but first establishing herself with Biddy, whose question more assuredly. 

cabin elie meant to make her abode while remaining in • Lnrfy Quin's, 1 ’ cried a quick, sharp voice from bepide 
the country. The old woman heard* her very quietly. ft wooden cradle, which the speaker, a lanky boy of 


For an off-handed people, As they are said to be, it is eight years old or so, was rocking lazily. 

singular how very cautious the Irish arc in committing ‘Larry Quin’s!* repeated llannali ‘Is he Jour 

themselves by advice, or opinion, or information. She father?’ 

replied dryly, that the morrow would be time enough * ‘ Jl e is,’ screamed the lanky boy. 

for the walk to the hill farm : as it was Borne miles off, • Where is your mother?’ 

and the night coming on, her visitor had best take her ‘Gone to the well for a sup of yater to bile the 

bed where she was ; she would find it clean, and she praties.’ 

" 1 1 . t •• • 1 1 I J 1. _ J _ iV-i 1 . 


would be obliging an old friend ; and as she had a fort- 
night’s leave, there was no need to hurry. But Biddy 


4 Where’s your father ? ’ • 

4 Binding there above at Bryan Casey’s, on the cor>- 


was at no great distance, Hannah said. Biddy, she mons, where lie does be working.’ 

knew, lived in the village cIobc at hand, tin the road to Hannah looked round : seat there was none; light 
the bog, a little piece beyond the turn at the end of the vc^little ; bare walls, smoky rafters, a wet clay floor ; 
bine, convenient* to the old highway. She must go on fire, furniture, all wanting; no bed. A large pot, two 
at once to Biddy : she would take her basket with her, broken teacups on the window' sill, a tin teapot, and 
leave her cloak and bag, and send Biddy’s husband up three or four tin porringers, were nil that she could dis- 
for them and her trunk either that night or the next cover in the room, except the five half-naked and very 
morning. The old woman merely coughed, promised dirty children,! The old woman’s cautious cough re- 
td take all care of the luggage left with her ; and seeing curred to her. It seemed very likely that she should 
lie friend determined on proceeding to the village, not find her foster-sister in a way to put her up com- 
ofi 'red no farther dissuasions, only adding, as she bade fortably. • 

her 4 God speed,’ that if Bhe found Biddy had no way * Get out o’ that now, at wanst ! ’ said rather a coarse 
of putting her up comfortably, she hoped she would voice* outside to the little dirty squad that blockaded 
return where she would be certain of the best o{ wel- the doorway ; and in a second the naked feet of the 
comes. Hannah bade the old woman a kind farewell, mistress of this Irish labourer’s home appeared inside 
and set out, walking briskly down the lane, every object the threshold. 

she encountered beginning to return to her faithful Biddy Quin was a young and very handsome woman, 
recollection with a familiarity almost unbroken. At She v*mld have excited general admiration could her 
the turn, slie.canie, as she expected within sight of the person have been seen to advitotage in decent clothing, 
village. A strange collection ot mjvcIs it appeared to and her f features have bftn d\stinguished*iustead of 
her liow ; and as she approached it, the street looked being concealed'by dirt. I 1 jren as she was, tattered, and 
dirtier, tlft cottages more ruinou^ the air of desolation soiled, and carewoni, at aj&istance, with her piggin of 
morfi apparent. The cabins were principally built of water on her head, the nr Aral grace of her figure would 
mud, and had been whitewashed at some time or other, have delighted a painter. But to tidy Hannah, in her 
thatched at an equally uncertain period either with clean gown and spotless shawl, the near approach of 


*straw or rushes, overgrown now by moss, and grass, 
and various lichens, and in sad neeij in mat^y places of 
repair. Windows were some built up, Home half-filled 
up ; others with only a broken shutter to thfc opening 


any being so little familiar with the use of soap gave 
any feeling but one of pleasure. The recognition was 
therefore a different sort £f scene froiX what had been 
expected. Hannah was almost as much annoyed as she 


where a window should have been ; while in some walls was distressed. 4Ier manner was reserved in conse- 
any means for the admittance of light had been alto- quence. Biddy showed some surprise ; a little mortifl- 
gether forgotten. Doors were such as suited the style cation unot any particular affection ; while there was a 
of windows ; doorways wese in perfect keeping with Burt 01 hope in her look and her voice, and her words 
the condition of the road they bordered ; heaps of even, of benefit to be reaped from this visit of her foster- 
manure lay beside each threshold ; fowl, and pigs, and sister, wliicji, though natural in their circumstances, . 
dirty children lay about, or wandered amongst the and indeed prepared for as well as expected, jarred 
filthy riches of the place ; and as Hannah walkud along, somewhat against the feelings of the presumed bene- 
a dirty cap, over bronzed features and matted hair, factor. 

peeped at Iu#r from every wretched dwelling, in wonder After a few introductory exclamations, a little nervous 
at ’the decent stranger. Her heart sank within her : chiding iff the children, and many blessings scattered 
Biddy reduced to this : she felt unwilling to ask for . 


her amidst such evidences of misery. A stone-and- 
* 

. t- * f 


* Short for Lawrence. 
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‘bnp the world at large, and on Hannah in particular- 
'll 'am greatly tossicated to-day, Hannah, honey/ pro- 
heeded Mrs Quin, seating herself, baby in lap, on a slab 
; of stoneHhat ran along against the wall inside of the 
large chimney. 4 Them cliilder keeps me for ever on 
the fret ; my heart's a’most broke with them — strivin' 
to keep the life in them, and to gather a bit of firing — 
and lias just the praties an* a sup of milk at odd times 
according as I can rache on it. Jim, fetch the stool out 
i from under the' straw there for your aunty — she’ll be a 
| good one to you. That's our bed, Hannah, jewel,’ con- 
tinued Biddy, pointing to a bundle of straw that was 
heaped up in a corner ; 4 and that’s our blanket,’ taking 
up the end of a long black-looking rag, which had been 
^doubled up over the baby. 

Hannah searched for a clean, thAt is, a dry spot, on 
which to place the stool which had been produced for 
her; and finding the neighbourhood of the hearth 
looked best, she there seated herself, carefully drawing 
up her gown, and gathering her petticoats so close 
round about her, that as little of the hems rested on 
the clay floor as might be. Her reply to her foster- 
sister consisted of a string of questions concerning the 
absence of such necessary articles of plaiu furniture as 
she had hitherto been used to consider indispensable to 
the poorest household. “ 

* Bedstead!' exclaimed Biddy; ‘sorrs* one — bed, nor 
bedstead, nor bedclothes, nor an individual happ’orth of 
one thing nor another owns this, but just what you see : 
nor manes to get'one .' — * Small riut ! bednd, and it’s six- 
pence a week we should pay for these four bare walls, 
an' they fulling, an’ glad to get it: sure cabins’ scarce, 
lodgin’s itself hard to meet with these times.’ — ‘Arn! 
an' what signifies his arniu’ ? — fivepence a-day, an’ diet ! 
Hanm&i, jewel, it’s a folly to talk : take the tobaccy out 
o’, that, au’ it’s little conies to our share whin the Tint's 
paid. lie docs smoke, then, now an' agin,’ continued 
she ; * but,’ she added in a tone of decision, a little proud 
and a little 6ulky, ‘he don’t drink — sorra a drop.’ t f 
There is no need to continue the conversation be- 
tween the prosperous and the destitute foster-sisters. 
Hannah ascertained that the misery of Biddy and her 
husband was extreme ; that lie lussily served a hard 
master, and had little wish to occupy lr'9 spare hours 
in any extra work that would benefit bis family, gene- 
rally throwing himself down upon the straw when ho 
returned from his day’s labour, after the coarse but 
j plentiful supper he had been supplied with by the far- 
! mcr. On the wife fell til? burden of providing fo- the 
j wants of the family — all that she and her children re- 
quired beyond the potatoes, which indeed formed almost 
their only food. To use her own expresai ve phrase, she 
seldom had tlie ‘ handling of a shilling.* The few pence 
her eggs procured her was all the coin that ordinarily 
‘came her way.' Her housekeeping consisted in run- 
ning here f«,r milk, or salt., of soup, and there for firing, 
tearing her ragged petticor; into still longer tatters 
while grubbing among the ISirze htedges for tlie green 
prickly whins that filled theyiouse with smol^e while 
heating the potful of potatoes. The husband’s earning 
was nearly absorbed by the potato rent, which was 
managed for him by his master, on what is cidled the 
con-acre system — seed, and tillage, and ground, set 
agaitst his labofir and the Grille ’ of manure collected 
at his cabin door, if there were t as much over as pro- 
vided bjta with shoes and a new suit, hat included, once 
| in twp yeats, he was fortunate: for all else they de- 
[ pended on the pig and the few hens Hannah hail on her 
first survey overlooked, perched over her head on tbe 
rafters. To attain anything like comfort c from such 
elements of bare, subsistence, would have been beyond 
the powers of a better manager than ptfor Biddy, who, a 
spoiled and idle child, had married to please herself 
against the advice of all who were interested in her. 
Unable to struggle with her poverty, she had com- 
pletely sunk under it, consoling herself, youri'g as she 
.was, with 'a blast of the pipe* 1 she saw so necessary to 1 
all around her. This Hannah heard from her old 1 


woman, to whose tidy o&bin she returned to pass the 
night, after leaving with her foster-sister what would 
procure for her and her children a better supper thpn 
they often ate. Biddy received tlie money with many 
thanks, but no surprise, remarking, too, that nannah 
‘need hardly be troubling herself: Mrs Riley, good luck 
to her! was a very good one to give score whin there 
was any rasonable depindence for repayment’ 

The- introduction next driy to the husband was as 
little satisfactory as had been the interview with the 
wife. Larry Quin had a c * jaunty ’ air ; he was a good- 
looking, stout-made man, with his old hat set on one 
side, his ragged coat flying open, *tnd a straw in his 
mouth, which he twisted in all directions while va- 
pouring on with a torrent of apologies for his house- 
hold deficiencies. He ‘ had been intituling to git a little 
dresBer ; ’ and he ‘ had laid out to procure an iligant 
bedstead,’ that had belonged to somebody, and been for 
sale at Borne tithe ; and he * was detarmined, plase God 
to lave him his health, to do* all that was right and 
desirable at some indefinite period. But * being in 
lodgin’s, and greatly tossicated this while back by* — in 
plain truth, neither the will nor the way to do better, 
there he was to the full as spiritless as tlie wife — almost 
contented with his low condition. * In regard of the 
little pig, tso,’ he had never happened to have been 
without one befofb. ‘ It chanced, very unlucky,' that 
a friend should happen to" come just when they were 
worst prepared to receive her ; but, * with the blessing 
of God and her help , things w’ould soon be hotter than 
ever with them s' and very easily, for, by the old wo- 
man’s account, things had never been very well. 

Larry was a nurse-child loo; abandoned, like the 
rest of this unhappy class, by his natural protectors, 
and thrown upon the chaflty of his foster-parents as 
soon as habit was supposed to have endeared him to 
them. Though not much worse used than the rest of 
the children, lie grcw r up fully conscious that he had 
no legal claim to the affection of those who had reared 
him ; that he had no right to look for careful to idance; 
to murmur at privations shared unequally by him, with 
extra labours, and sometimes cruel wards. He early 
felt that he belonged to nobody, and he soon began to 
act as if nobody belonged to him. To live, therefore, 
for himself alone became his rule of conduct. Without 
a hope, without an aim, without a tie, till he fell ’in 
love with Biddy, what had lie to care for in a world to 
him so cold? Naturally of a lively tenqier, his position 
made him neither sad nor sulky — merely reckless. JIo 
was voted as a pleasant companion, but lie had 110 
reputation as a steady workman, lie had therefore 
ntfVer kept his place as a labourer with the gentry or 
the larger farmers, who could afford to pay him a fit- 
ting hire. Instead of tenpence or a shilling a day, with 
perhaps a house and^jit of ground, milk-at times, help 
in fuel, with inafiy useful occasional presents from the 
ladies of such superior families, to say nothing of a 
kind superintendence^ maybe of more consftyucuce to 
a servant’s welldoing than all the rest, he had been 
obliged to content himself with jobbing at busy seasons, 
or serving the little farmers, who, hardly able them- 
selves to pay tlieir rent, and meet their current ex- 1 
pensqs, make the hardest possible bargain with their 
unhappy labourers. They give, the lowest wages — as 
little as they can contrive in cash, and the commonest 
of frugal diet. It is, however, the certainty of this diet 
that insures the unfailing supply of strong bodies, able 
for ,bctter things. The hufeb&nd, thus secure of victuals, 
is content to let the wife awd children make it out as 
they best cgn at home ; leldom without food, indeed, 
but rarely able to supply themselves with any other 
necessaries, neither parent seeming ever to have a 
thoughtehow they w ere to manage to bring up their 
children. ' Should the potatoes fail !' This passed often 
through careful Hannah’s mind, but never through her 
foster-sister's. Tlie present was enough fbr Biddy, ittid 
all s lie seemed to heed in tlyit was food in plenty r—the 
best she could get, whatever her means were. Satisfied 
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with the large quantity she deemed 'sufficient of the 
cheapest fare, ffye could not resist expensive provisions 
when she had the money in her baud to buy them, 
l’erhaps, had she had more experience in the laying of 
it out — understood its value hotter — she would better 
have comprehended the worth of what it could procure 
her. As it was, to save for another giay, or for clothes, 
or for fuel, or for furniture, was quite beyond her 
powers of control over the little sum her foster-sister 
had given her. While it lotted, tea, sugar, whitg bread, 
butter, herrings, bacon, were lavished upon herself and 
on her children, among whonf, sharing in all the vicis- 
situdes of this miserable family, there was actually pn- 
other abandoned nurse-child. The present thus pro- 
vided for, Biddy contentedly resigned the future to fate, 
or luck rather, to which she quietly attributed every 
event of her life. " 

Hannah found that to trust to such a character for any 
family improvements was altogether out of the question. 
Whatever was to be done for them, must be done by 
herself, as she should judge best for their future com- 
fort. She, with a little trouble, got the husband, who 
was much more manageable than the wife, to remove 
the manure to the end of the cabin, fill up the gutter 
with stones, and spread some gravel before the door. 
She mended the thatch, clashed the walls within and 
without, glazed the window, levelled the floor, pur- 
chased n few articles of common fuariiture, washed, and 
mended, and made clothing essential to decency. Biddy 
was delighted, but shu could not help — her habit of wan- 
dering about for water, and for furze for firing, and for 
milk, was so inveterate ; the many gossipping meet* 
ings with her numerous acquaintance, who were all 
abroad on the same errands* appeared to be so neees- 
.sarv to her getting through the day, that Hannah could 
never keep her teiwnimftes together at any regular 
work. Then she had nothing to do anything with — no 
more had her neighbours. A system of lending ami 
borrowing pervaded the village, completely defying the 
attempt to make any individual family independent or 
comfortable, 'There was but one pair of scissors in the 
whole row of houses to which Larry Quin’s belonged. 
When one neighbour had a washing, slifc borrowed her' 
tub here, her smoothing-iron there, and, in Biddy’s 
case, her table elsewhere. Very few had ail even set of 
Vnittiug -wires ; they were eternally bartering an odd 
\hick one against an equally odd slender one. Even 
their wardrobes seemed to be in common. The pos- 
sessor of a decent clonk very seldom had it much at 
home ; any one in w ant of respectable covering for some 
extraordinary occasion * borrowed the loan of * with- 
out ceremony. Bonuets, gowns, shawls, all seemed Lo 
be public property. Any effort, then, to raise the (•con- 
dition of one amongst the set must fail, unless the whole 
could be simultaneously supplied with an equal amount 
of property. And how, or w here, to begin, would have 
been a problem difficult to solve % by more reflecting 
heads than Hannah’s. The village bad no liege Lord ; 
it # stragftled ovef * three lairds’Ands ’ — 4 bonnet lairds,’ 
too, very nearly. A few ciroins on tJis holding, a 
few on that, mere patelicsj all of them belonging lo 
those who had never set foot on the sod within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant. The little farmers 
who rented these neglected fleldg had, for L. I in hand, 
permitted any one to erect a liovei arty w fie re ; ifcr which 
abodes — when built, like beavers’ dams, with mud and 
sticks — they exacted an annual rent ; not according to 
the value of the dwelling, hut according to the means 
of payment possessed by the dweller. He, agagi, in a 
troubled time, to meet Ms rent, sacrificed one room to a<| 
lodger. The lodger, fur the same reagon, frequently 
let his corners ; and thus these most destitute creatures 
struggled on through a life of little enjoyment, yearly 
adding to the sum of wretchedness, unequal to the 
attempt of improving their condition — many of them, 
infused, Unconscious of their degradation. With the 
* wasteful habits common to the miserable, the scapty 
means they had they sqirav?ered. They boiled many 
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mqre potatoes than even their large appetites required, 
throwing out the remainder to the pig and fowl. An 
overplus of buttermilk was even sometimes thus die- 
posed of. Truly they * took little ftifttight for the mor- 
row.’ The pig, however, fattened, and in due^time was 
sold, and the money he brought procured one of hie' ’ 
leau brethren, and cleared scores with the huckster, the 
deqqnt woman, the Widow Riley, owner of the only re- 
spectable-looking house. There was generally a long 
arrear to settle with her, for the borrowing system was 
extensively pursued in all its branches. How Biddy 
had carried on matters with her was a marvel, for she 
was no manager, had seldom made much of her pig, and 
had often been without one. The begging system had 
hitherto relieved her. She had trusted to remittances 
from her foster-sister, or to help from her foster-fUther, 
who had never quite cast her off, though she had mut^ 
ried so much to displease him. 

, Little effectual relief could be given to a pair so reck- 
less, so indolent, so low in feelings, as Larry and Biddy 
Quin. All that it was possible to do Ilannab did. She 
made the possession of a pig a certainty, arranging 
with her friend, the old herd, that twice every year a 
store -pig should be bought for them, the proceeds of 
which, unencumbered by any claim, Biddy was to have 
to spend as pleased her. For this generous gift both 
husband and wife overwhelmed her with gratitude ; the 
blessings of Heaven were called down plentifully upon 
her ; yet each had a trilling favour to ask in addition — 

‘ A grain of tea, now and again, or a taste of sugar, or 
any ould rag of covering that was r*»t another oody’s 
wearing,’ was the modest request of Biddy, while Larry 
put in for 4 the nixt cast slmte of the gineral’s.’ 

Thus ended llanuah’s dream of comfort in little 
Biddy and her husband ; one pair out of thousands simi- 
larly circumstanced, equally ignorant and helpless, who, 
now that the days of pigs and potatoes are done, have 
been crushed down into the mass of utter pauperism 
by which the sister island is overwhelmed. Can we 
lament over the sum the ‘three lairds’ have to pay in 
pdf>r-rates ? 

Next week vre shall show the results of her experience 
in another department of the microcosm of Irish life. 

OKEN^S PH^SIOPHILOSOPHY* 

PiiYSiopiiiLosoFHT is the name for what is otherwise 
more familiarty called the philosophy of matter, as dis- 
tinguished from the philosophy of mind : it compre- 
hends the whole system of our knowledge of the material 
universe — heavenly bodies, earth, minerals, vegetables, 
animals, man — up to the confines of the human soul, 
which is the starting-point of a new circle of subjects, 
such as metaphysics, logic, rhetoric, ethics, and theo- 
logy. The reader is aware that the different depart- 
ments of material nature l^ve giveu birth to a number 
of distinct sciences; ai%l that, in the present day,Tkch 
of thT j se is so extensive*' as to occupy large and volu- 
minous treatises, and t« require years of study to lie 
completely mastered. 'Thus mathematics, astronomy, 
physics on natural philosophy, chemistry, physiology, 
and anatomy, the various branches of natural history, 
geography, and many other sciences growing out of 
these, contain individually such a mass of important 
truths, so many explanations of natural appearances, 
and so wide £ rary?e of practical applications, that no 
small labour is required to grasp completely any one of 
them ; and it is generally reckoned enough for a single 
book to concern itself with only one, or even a fraction 
of obe, at a time. But now and then works are pub- 
lished with the view of grasping the whole at once, or 
of exhibiting the most concentrated essence of each in 
connection witll the essences of all the rest, forming a 


* Elements of Physiophilosophy. By Lorenz Oken, M.I)., pro- 
fessor of Natural History at the University of Zurich , Oo. &o. 
From (She taxman, by Alfred Tultr, Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England. Printed for the Ray fiooioty. UM7, 
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*©rld-scienee, or a comprehensive survey of the ew 
universe. Such productions have a distinct value of 
their own wltcn competently executed. < They have this 
peculiar fascination, that they embrace a vast and 
imposing^ subject ; they are to other books what a 
mountain prospect is to a cabinet of minerals, or a case 
of birds. The author speaks little in proportion to the 
greatness and extent of his subject matter ; he has the 
advantage of a modest position ; by the nature or his 
enterprise, he is compelled into the virtue of suggesting 
inaay ideas by few words. 

But if the position of such an author is in one respect 
modest, his pretensions are not always so. These is a 
temptation to hazard explanations of obscure pheno- 
mena at a venture, or by a stroke of fancy, instead of 
pursuing the laborious process of studying each point 
*h detail, and at the expense of multiplied observations, 
experiments, and reasonings. It is so delightful to grasp 
the whole universe in thought, or to possess ourselves of 
the laws of its most hidden workings, that human 
nature must be excused for prematurely making the 
attempt. It is quite true that no ideas which wc possess 
at the present day can comprehend the whole processes 
of vegetable and animal life ; and, moreover, these mys- 
teries may not be unriddled when the whole generation 
>of living men shall have passed away. But we are not, 
for that reason, to be prohibited from running over our 
chaimof connection through the departments of ijaturc, 
and of forming our own conception of the unity that 
prevails in the world. There is a certain license of 
speculation or imagination allowable, before the consum- 
mation of that perfect knowledge which is to mark out 
the latter-day glory of the human reason. This is the 
justification of the theories of the universe, formed in all 
Hges to suit an irrepressible craving in the mind of man 
to vifew ^he world in unity, or sis a compact and con- 
nected whole. 

Oken’s ‘ Pliysiophilosophy * is an attempt to relate the 
various sciences to each other, and to reduce the whole 
of nature to a very few simple principles. It has beer: 
translated and printed in this country by the Kay So- 
ciety, which was formed for the purpose of diffusing 
rare works on natural history. This fact shows at once 
what is the real value of Oken’s book, although it does 
nof indicate the limits of the field over which he ranges. 
Professing to expound the first principles* of all the 
sciences, and to advance new and comprehensive dor- 
trines in each, his success is strictly confined within the 
subjects of the vegetable and animal kingdom. As a 
naturalist, he is great and original ; if he had only 
known to stop there, the feelings excited in his readers 
would have been very different from what they are. 
Preachers and lecturers have sometimes remarked, 
that by cutting out a part of a discourse, they im- 
proved all the rest. Never would this maxim have bgen 
so well applied &b in the prgsent work. The first hun- 
dred and fifty pages — which are devoted to the inorganic 
world, or to *Uie subjects of mathematics, astronomy, 
motion, gravity, light, ether, mineralogy, and geology — 
present a succession of absurdities, extravagance, and 
wild day-dreams, that could scarcely be matched ‘any- 
where out of Bedlam. Something approaching to the 
author’s treatment of these subjects may perhaps be 
found in the earliest speculations of the Greeks, or in 
the cosmogony of tko Hindoos. «But there arc few sane 
men iirtnodern ages, still less men of powerful intellect 
and extensive knowledge, that have allowed themselves 
to publish to the world such a bewildering tissue of 
night and chaos. 

The doctrines that Professor Okeh thinks self-evihcnt 
and unimpeacliable, Are often made of very surprising 
stuff. Take, as the first example, his idea of certainty 
itself. ‘ If anything be certain, it cam only be one in 
number:’ or this, * the whole science of mathematics 
depends upon zero*(a mathematical name for u nothing” 
in the sense of the commencement of a series); conse- 
quently, mathematics is based, upon nothing.* «- But 
nothing being eternal, the principle of mathematics is 


therefore eternal' In short, 4 the Eternal is one and the 
same with the zero of matliematics.' 1 Xhe Eternal is the 
nothing of Nature. As the whole of mathematics emerges 
out of zero, so must everything which is a singular 
have emerged from the Eternal, or nothing of Nature.’ 
Now, by the creation of mathematics in this simple 
way out of a very narrow original, a great step is 
gained, and the rest of creation is comparatively easy. 
For mathematics includes length, breadth, space, soli- 
dity, circles, and spheres, vtith numbers, and all that 
they handle ; and thus, by the first act of creation, a 
considerable stock of thirfgs is produced to begin with. 
Fof instance, what is man but 4 the whole of arithmetic 
compacted out of all numbers,’ whereby 4 he can produce 
numbers out of himself?* Again, avast deal may be 
made out of the sphere : 4 God manifesting is an infinite 
sphere. The sphere, therefore, is the most perfect 
form ; for it is the primary, the divine form. Angular 
forms are imperfect. The more spherical a thing is in 
form, by so much the more perfect and divine is it. 
The inorganic is angular, the organic is sphcricul.’ 
Unfortunately, however, for Profeasor Oken’s originality, 
this is the very doctrine of Aristotle, which was so 
thoroughly ridiculed by Galileo in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, that it was thought to “have been obliged to hide 
its head from that, day forthwith. Most readers know 
the basis of the fictions of cycles and epicycles for the 
planetary motions &lmt were maintained in the middle 
ages, till they were destroyed by Galileo, Kepler, and 
their contemporaries : it was no other than this — that 
such dignified bodies as the planets could move only in 
perfect figures: that is to say, circles ; there being no 
other form perfect but the circular. 

But to pass from the subject of mathematics, it may 
be interesting to hear the profossor’s account of some of 
the physical agencies. Take, tli«*efore, the following 
sketch of electricity, which is related to the spherical 
form in this manner: — ‘ Electricity is a merely peripheric 
antagonism, without centre, thus without union: an 
eternally disintegrated without rest.’ As to gravity: 
‘Gravity is u weighty nothing, a heavy cssence,««triv- 
ing to a centre ; a realisation of the first divine idea.’ 
f The reader is also welcome to the following very simple 
explanation of perhaps the greatest mystery in nature 
— the constitution of the sun. * The sun can never be 
extinguished, never become dark; for it gives out light, 
i]ot as fire, but simply by reason of standing in the midst; 
its simple position, its enchainment to the planets, is 
light.’ 

As lie advances into other regions, the professor pre- 
pares frgsh. surprises for the reader, whom, however, we 
must refer to the work itself for the demonstration of 
suclmpropositions as, that 4 self-consciousness is a living 
ellipse ;* 4 the earth is an oxyde of carbon ;’ * the mean 
tension of ether, or light mingled with darkneBs, is 
called colour ’ 1 Bed i ^fi re. love — Father 'M'lue is air, 
truth, and belief— Son : g'rccn is water, formation, hope 
— Ghost. These are the three cardinal virtues. Yellow 
is earth, the immovable,' inexorable, falsity the otily vice 
— Satan. There are three virtues, but only one vice.* 

All this madness lias its' method. It is easy to dis- 
cover the ruling principles of Oken’s intellect: we see in 
it great native power running into a wild profusion of 
analogies, which are restrained by no law or motive, or 
maxim of sound thinking. There are certain common 
ideas that lie carries out into every region of thought, 
without examining whether nature herself 4ms really 
employed them to bucIi an extent. For example, the 
notion^ of point, line, surface, solid, have a very great 
[.range of application ; but with (all their range, it is pos- 
sible to find things to which they do not apply. Thus, 
who but our author could define and discriminate the 
four forcer of crystaUisatian, magnetism, electrism, che- 
miam, by saying that the first is point, the second line , the 
third surface, the fourth cube? There would be about as 
much propriety in expounding our political constitution 
as containing the sovereign, which is a point*, the House 
of Lords, or a line; the House of Commons, or a surface; 
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the ten-pound electors, or a solid. The professor, in 
like manner, is never done with applying the sun and 
planet relation ; and the idea of combustion in liis hands 
ejpcidates an infinity of thiugs. But perhaps the stock 
idea of the book is the four elements — earth, water, air, 
fire; withdraw these from the fabric, and it would 
crumble into fragments. Now, the ^distinction of the 
four elements has been shown bv modern science to bo 
accidental, and not fundamental. The three states of 
matter are distinguished by nothing*but th ^possession 
of more or less heat, and the ^lysical and chemical laws 
apply alike to solids, liquids, and gases. 

The introduction to the biology is not encouraging. 

4 Galvanism is thfi principle of life/ Every part of 
organised beings is formed from nfhcus ; and 4 the pri- 
mary mucus is the sea mucus.' Accordingly, the crea- 
tion of organised beings takes place as follows (there 
being water aud light to begin with):— 1 1 fight shines 
upon the water , and it is salted ; tight shines upon the sedt 
sea, and it lives* 1 Man also is a child of' the warm and 
shallow parts of the sea in the neighbourhood of the hind / 
The four elements are our author’s key to all mys- 
teries ; behold how they serve to divide the animal 
organism! 1. The nutrient, earth; 2. The digestive, 
water ; 3. The respiring, air ; 4. The motive, fire. 

4 It is impossible for more than these to be developed 
in an organism ; impossible for anything else but 
what, is in nature to originate thereto ; impossible that 
anything new be born by*it. How could/ exclaims 
the professor with warmth, 4 the organism be aught 
else — how aught else than the focus of the four ele- 
ments?’ When, however, we come to the structure 
of plants and animals, his fertile analogical genius 
suggests many very striking comparisons between the 
different parts of the orgaifisms ; aud probably in a good 
many eases he is right in *liia supposition**. If he iR 
correct, at an average, once in every five analogies (and 
we do not say he is not), his book is probably the most 
original work on natural history that has appeared for 
half a century. # We shall present the reader with a few 
specimtAis of these ingenious comparisons. 

In plants, he says, 4 the leaf is the table of contents 
or index of the stem/ And he goes on to show how 
the varieties of leaf- structure are uniformly accom- 
panied with corresponding varieties in the stem- 
structure, thus indicating a unity of organism through- 
out the plant. And the flower, in like manner, he 
considers as originating out of tlic leaf. The whole of*f 
the development of this idea, as lie goes through the 
various tribes of plants, is very interesting, and contains 
a great deal of probability. Still, the reader must lay 
his account with such declarations as the following : — 

1 In impregnation, the heaven is married to the earfli ; 
for then the spirit descends, and does not esteem itself 
too highly to become flesh/ 

In order to come at a few $£ suggestive com- 
parisons that the professor makes in the animal system, 
we must pass over a good deal of this character : * The 
aniiqal is Ti whole solar system, t)Je plant on^y a planet/ 
In comparing tlic animal with the plant in detail, he re- 
marks that the lung is analogous to the /cares ; and the 
likeness undoubtedly holds in many points ; but accord- 
ing to his logic, 4 this is sufficient ground for assuming 
also the parallelism of the other organs j ’ \ghich there- 
fore lie boldly carries out. , 

Within the animal system itself, the professor sug- 
gested one antilogy, which has had the good fortune to 
be proved by Professor Owen — namely, that the bones 
of the head are an expansion of four vertebras ; so that 
the head, although not identical with, is analogous to, a 
portion of the trunk. He follows out the similarity in 
the detail as follows : — * 

4 If the bones of the head are the repetition of those 
of the trunk, so also must the flesh of the head*be a re- 
petition of thatr-of the trunk. Pectoral and abdominal 
muscles are Snnobled in the muscles of the face. 

4 The face must have been principally formed by the 
orifice of the intestine — the mouth, and v by the opening 


of the lungs — the nose, and by the apex of the vascular 
system — the members which are repeated in the jaws. 
The mouth is the stomach in the head? the nose, ‘the 
lung ; the jaws, the arms and feel # 

4 The salivary glands are the liver in the head, as the 
mouth is its stomach. The liver, which was originally 
also symmetrical in form, has become wholly «vm metric 
in tile higher organised head, and forms two glands. 

4 The tongue is the oesophagus elongated upon the 
anterior side, because in front there is more flesh. SPhe 
tongue is the extremity of the intestine converted into 
muscle. 

1 The nose includes pectoral muscles, the mouth in- 
cludes' the muscles of tlic limbs. 

4 If pectoral and abdominal muscles are repeated in 1 
the face, so also must the anterior bones, ribs, and limbs* 
be repeated. It will be shown that the nose is a verte- 
bra, the jaws members, and their muscles those of the 
limbs. The brain is the spinal marrow ; the skull, the 
vertebral column ; the mouth, intestine and abdomen ; 
the nose, lung and thorax ; the jaws are members. The 
whole osseous system is nothing but a vertebra re- 
peated.’ 

Then, with regard to the muscular system in general, 
Oken gives the heart as the prototype. ‘An entire 
layer of flexors and extensors is the pattern of the 
heart *even a bone is an ossified heart • 

Another of the professor's analogies that has been 
admitted to be successful, is the comparison of the 
wings of inserts'; not to the wings of Jbirds, but to the 
lungs of the mammalia. Although their mechanical use 
is the same as that of the birds’ wings, their structure 
and functions in supporting the system refer to the 
aeration of the blood. His explanation of epidermis or 
outer skin, nails, hairs, and feathers, relates theqj alf to 
the branching filaments of the lungs. 

The ribs are the bony envelope of the lungs : afid 
arms and legs are considered as expanded ribs. The 
professor becomes very touching on this head. ‘The 
arm«, when clasped together by ihe fingers, are a thorax 
without viscera, without heart and lungs. They are 
destined to enclose a whole body in the embrace.' 4 By 
an embrace, that which has been embraced lias been 
made our viscus; it has been adopted as our animal 
heart, and aMmr animal vital organ— our lung. The 
embrace has an exalted physiological signification, and 
precisely that which it unconsciously possesses in the 
state of pure lote. Nature always thinks more nobly 
than we do. We follow her beautiful regulations, and 
she ltjoiccs in the sport/ 

The head being reckoned analogous to a portion of 
the trunk, the jaw corresponds to the limbs. ‘Each 
jaw consists of the same bony divisions as the limbs of 
the trunk, of scapula, humerus, and forearm ; or of 
pelvi$ femur, and tibia. This is easy to be demon- 
strated, in birds, reptiles* ana fishe3. The digits m 
repeated in the teeth. Tiie teeth are davit/ Again, 
the movements of the nius les of the face correspond to 
the movements of the muscles of the limbs. ‘Upon 
this depends the interpretation of dumb-show, or the 
art of physidfenomy/ ‘The oral cavity also consists, 
properly speaking, of mere tactile organs, which have 
been repeated in the head. Thus there are tactile 
organs which are subservient to the gwtatoiy sense, in 
biting, chewing, and swallowing/ * 

This theory of the Analogy of head and trunk serves 
to explain the well-known fact of the tendency of all 
the members of the body to act together, and iii the 
same vaay. The child's movements involve legs, anus, 
add face in one kind of motion ; and it demands express 
training to \nake an arm move one way and the leg in 
some difieront at the same instant, just as it re- 
quires training to make the two bunds perform different 
processes at once. According to Oken, there is the 
same foundation in the animal system for the concurring 
motions of head, arms, and legs, as for the simultaneous 
action of a jkir of limbs: ' 4 Sympathy is the result of 
parallel systems/ * 
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With all the merits that there may be in the l&tfbr 
portions of this hook, we hope we shall never meet its 
like? again. It is lamentable to see a man of so mueh 
mental gfasputterlydestituteof the power of distinguish- 
ing between truth and falsehood. Professor Oken never 
seems to have adverted to the possibility of starting a 
hypothesis not strictly in accordance with nature in all 
its details : the process of verification has never occurred 
to him us either necessary or useful Upon everything 
he drives us the first thoughts of an inaccurate thinker. 
One would suppose that he felt himself called upon, 
within his own lifetime, to explain all nature somehow; 
so that, above all things, it was needful for him "to get 
on. Except in natural history, his actual knowledge 
of science is very trifling; his grand analogies in physics 
,r and chemistry could not have occurred to a mind know- 
ing the facts. Even his valuable suggestions rarely 
amount to discoveries. For one thing, they are never 
proved ; and the discoverer of a truth is, properly speak* 
mg, the man that proves it, and shows its full range 
and meaning. Gross injustice is often committed by 
people who find in old books something like the state- 
ment of a truth that has been established by scientific 
investigation, and on that ground ascribe the merit to 
a man in whose hands the doctrine was a dead letter. 
A loose talker, like Oken, will hit upon a truth, and 
restut upon Buch flimsy reasons, and put it In such 
bad company, that the world takes no heed of it, till it 
is again announced by somebody that has laboriously 
| wrought it out, q/id settled it for ever upon adequate 
evidence. The ravings of a madman, or the revela- 
tions of a clairvoyant, may contain new truths, but 
mankind can never learn them from such sources. 
Truth must always bring its authority with it ; by its 
evidence do we know it. A well-informed man may 
gain ifluch by reading such a book as the * Physiophi- 
losophy ; * by his knowledge lie will distinguish what is 
absurd, and sometimes he will be able to supply to what 
is true the needful demonstration; but the world at 
large can believe nothing that is said in it from, tie- 
ginning to end, till it Apt passes through more trust- 
worthy hands. 

WALKS TO OFF I (IE. 

LEO TO CAPRICORN US. 

Notwithstanding the noise, dirt, and discomforts of 
London, there are thousands of its population who pre- 
fer it to all other places. We have known some of these 
town -worshippers : when, after much deliberation; they 
visit a country friend, they arc always miserable until 
they get back again. Charles Lamb, who 

— ‘ Ranged tlio crowded streets 

With a keen eye,' e 

affords a memorable insitan^c of love of urban life, 
amounting Almost to a devout feeling. We have an- 
other example in Dr Johnsfti : his attachment to Lon- 
-don breaks out in many parts of his writing*. In one 
place he says : 1 Tho happiness of l^ondou is net to be 
conceived but by those who have been l m it. I will 
venture to say there is more learning and science within 
the circumference of ten miles from where we now sit, 
than in all the rent of the kingdom/ And Davy, speak- 
ing of the Metropolis, observes : * It was to me as the 
I grand theatre of intellectual activhy, the field of every 
species of enterprise' and exertion, the metropolis of the 

world of business, thought, and action There society 

of the most refined kind offered daily its banquets to 
the mind, with each variety, that satiety had no plafce 
in them, and new objects of interest and ambition were 
constantly exciting attention, either, ip politics 1 , litera- 
ture, or science/ To multitudes, however, London is 
a place to be inhabited only from necessity, which com- 
pels them to a weary and monotonous course of task- 
work. How many of those you meet during a walk to 
office are mere machines, who have outlived all desire to 
4 go and look upon a green field! Their holidays are 


spent in lounging at the corners of streets, or in thA 
dingy parlours of out-of-the-way taverns. Stand for a 
few minutes on any one of the bridges, and watch the 
human tide as it goes by. • You shall see objects pf 
misery such as can be seen nowhere but in London. 
Not mere penury or destitution, but hopeless misery, 
that stamps a wolfish expression on the victim's fea- 
tures, and kindles a fiery madness in the eye. They 
move with the throng, but are not of it.' Notice, too, 
how some men’s trc.de tells upon their physical consti.* 
tutiem : tho one now approaching, with one shoulder 
higher than the other, Head inclining a little to the 
right, the left hand always carried in advance, while 
the right, with bent fingers, is held back — he is a filer 
in some engine faotofy. The next, in threadbare coat, 
with a slight stoop, curved legs, slouching gait, and 
right arm swinging in uneasy jerks — is a tailor : you 
cannot mistake him. Here is another with a dirty 
cauvae apron twisted round his waist; he takes long, 
slow steps, and* turns in his left foot — lie is a cabinet- 
maker : and in the same wAy might we go on reading 
off each one’s calling or character for a whole day. The 
peculiar expression, however, varies in different quarters 
of the town. ‘ Let any one,* says the Tatlcr, 1 even 
below the skill of an astrologer, behold the turn of faces 
lie meets as soon as he passes Cheapside Conduit, and 
you see a deep attention and a certain unthinking 
sharpness in everj countenance. They look attentive, 
but their thoughts are enga|ed on mean purposes. -To 
me it is apparent, when I see a citizen pass by, whether 
,his head is upon woollens, silks, iron, sugar, indigo, or 
stocks. Now this trace of thought appears to lie hid 
in the race for two or three generations/ 

In the daily walks to office much may be seen of the 
petty trades of London — thefonder-current of its com- 
mercial activity. Tilings dre turned to account here. 
In front of patten and clog makers* shops, stand small 
bnskets filled with the little lumps of beech sawn off the 
ends of the sole pieces — ‘only a penny/ A little far- 
ther on, at a place half shop, half shed, a man and two 
or three boys are busy sawing and splitting firewood. 
One saws tty} blocks to the required length, a second 
splits them, and a third, with the aid of a small lever 
and a strong loop, ties them up into bundles with mar- 
vellous accuracy and celerity. This, though classed 
among petty trades, requires the employment of large 
capital. We have seen a wood yard, half an aetc 
“hi extent, by the side of the Surrey Canal, completely 
, filled, and piled to the height of thirty or forty feet w ith 
tiie ‘chunks * of pine brought from Canada, to be split 
up and sold four bundles a penny, to kindle fires in 
London. A few of the old cobblers’ stalls, little dens, 
liAf in the cellar, and half in the street, are still to be 
seen. Pass when you will, their occupants are al w ay g 
busy; it does not appear, however, that any of them 
ever remove into^a-iliop or more roomy-premises. A 
parallel class of out-of-door workers, are the men who 
go from one butcher’s shop to another to sharpen and 
set the sa Half-a-dozen files, a hammer, had ' saw- 
set,’ a wooden stand with Bcrew-clamps, Constitute their 
stock in trade. The stand is generally painted tlie 
professional blue ; and the filers appear to be merry 
fello.ws, for they whistle blithely while at their work, 
generally performed at the edge of the pavement An- 
other forpi of petty trade is presented by butchers’ and 
provision shops : the latter with pennyworths of bacon 
and scraps of cheese ; and the former with fragments — I 
cuttings and trimmings of mutton and beef— of most 
repulsive appearance. Yet nothing is lost : however 
indifferent the article offered for sole, there is always a 
purchaser fCT it The New Out, in Lambeth, the upper 
exfremity of White Cross Street, and Clare Market, 
offer & spectacle fraught with profound instruction, 
about tftfe r,uim<>l food supplied to the humbler classes 
of London. 

‘ Garret masters,' as they are called, represent ft con- 
siderable amount of petty trade. They are turners, 
carvers, cabinet and chair makers, and almost every 
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other busineM Jhat can be mentioned. How often, bourns, operatives, and artisans with their wives and 
on a Monday or Tuesday morning, you meet the wife children, are making their purchases fbr the week or the 
or boys of one of these small traders, with a plank and next day. This is the time to see the infinitesimal ay®- 
cftne for chairs, or veneer for workboxes — material for tem of dealing carried out at butchers * and gijpcers,’ or 
another week’s struggle I On Saturdays you will see any place where food is sold. Petty dealers, never seen 
the man with tea-caddies, a table, or ^alf-a-dozen chairs at any other time, now station themselves at the en- 
upoh his shoulder, panting along with hungry and trance of alleys and corners of streets, offering skewers, 
anxious look to find a purchaser. Poor creatures ! meat-hooks, . penny roasting-jacks, cabbage -net* ; in 
many of them are to be pitied j for very often the price short, a complete batterie de cuisine. They invite pur- 
they obtain does not exceea the cost of the materials on chasers in most vociferous tones, and it is hard to jay 
which they have expended six days’ labour. Several whether they or the beggars are the more importunate t 
of the large advertising houses derive their supplies # of the latter have to provide lor a blank day on the morrow, 
goods from these sources. Boys, looking keen and ex- and make most moving appeals to the charity of by- ' 
perienced as grown-up men, arc se#n both morning and standers. Presently you come to a ready-made clothes 
evening delivering and vending newspapers— how they warehouse, flaring and flashy, in front of which half-a- 
collect round the doors of newspaper offices on 'the dozen musicians? engaged by the proprietor, have been * 
announcement of a ‘ second edition,’ waiting for news blowing away most lustily ever since noon, and will 
as jackals for carrion ! A singular fact connected with keep on till midnight. This is a frequent mode of 
these boys is, that they go ‘on ’Change.’ Turn up advertising in the transpontine regions, and is often 
Catherine Street any afternoon about four, and there, adopted by enterprising bakers, when the usual 4 glass 
within hearing of the Strand, you will find them con- of gin,’ or ‘ penny returned with every loaf purchased,’ 
gregated, and with a perfect Babel of cries exchanging fail to attract. So bewildering are the noise and confu- 
papers. 1 'rimes’ for ‘ Herald* — > Standard’ for ‘ Ohro- sion, that you feel a sensible relief as the walk home- 
nicle*— who wants ‘ Globe ? ’—who wants ‘ Daily News ? * wards carries you into' a quieter neighbourhood, 
are calls kept up for the better part of an hour with It is pleasant to note the succession of flowers, from 
vociferous iteration. Watch the group for a/ew minutes, the crocuses and violets of early spring to the roses 
and you will see that the newsboy yt as great an adept and carnations of summer, offered for sale in the streets, 
in turning a penny as tl* stockbroker farther east. The taste fbr flowers has increased of late years ; sonic 
Our present purpose is to describe only the more oh- persons you will see never walk to town without a 
vious of what presents itself to the eye in a walk to or flower in their button -hole during rfhe fine sekson. 
from office} much more might lie written, 'were we iu-» From the markets, as centres, they are carried in hand- 
quiring into the multiplied resources for gaining a carts, barrows, or baskets, into every quarter of the 
livelihood to be found only in great cities. One more town : even back streets and dismal alleys are visited 
instance, and we must k*ive this part of our subject, bj' hawkers of flowers : and is it t©o much to expect 
Every day, ‘ except Sundays and holidays,’ two rather that the sweet-scented things may have a liurqgnising 
grim -faced, weather-beaten men may be seen walking influence? Another pleasure of the summer season, is 
up and down under the portico of Somerset House. For the opportunity for varying the daily walk by a tripsin 
years have they taken up their position in this place, one of the cheap steamboats. You make for the nearest 
from ten to four, and will probably continue to do so Iwidge, w alk on board, ami for a halfpenny, are set down 
until kicapaci fated by age or infirmities. They look clolb to your place of business. These river omnibuses 
like nian-of-Var’s men ‘in shore-going toggery;’ ami are admirable places for observation ; here you may de- 
their business is to stop the sailors, gre.tt numbers of tect many peculiar characteristics of the Londoner, 
whom are continually calling at the Admiralty Office, Bather than wait two minutes and a half for the next 
within the quadrangle of the building, and advise them boat, they overcrowd the deck until the little vessel is 
how to proceed in making their inquiries. With the top heavy, itftd stand wedged together, half suffocated, 
proverbial generosity of seamen, the applicants, on leav- without the possibility of changing their position, 
ing the office, hand over a fee to their two informants, They will land # at all sorts of inconvenient wharfs, with 
or invite them to drink at a neighbouring tavern. It is imminent risk of life and limb, week after week, and 
only in such a place as London that it would be worth month after month, or Until it may please the proprie- 
miy one’s while to come out in all weathers, with clean tors*to provide better accommodation. Extremes meet: 
polished shoes, and well- brushed though threadbare and London is at once the fastest and slowest of cities. 


coat, to watch for the chances of a living from such an 
apparently uncertain source. 


The man who cannot stay to answer your salute in the 
street, will live with exemplary patience close to some 


It sometimes happens that the routine of official duty honyd nuisance for teq or twenty years. He wonders 
is disturbed by some unexpected stroke of business ; on what people can possibly flqd to do with thetnBelves in 
such occasions, a brief interval 'mellowed for refresh- the country, and goes jignt after night to the same 
ment at a coffee-house — a half hour, in which some of parlour, in the same- tavern, to hear the* same vapid 
the pecifiiaritiesmf London life ji \ ay be studied. How talk that he already knows by heart. 
thS disposition to avoid all umrecessary expenditure of You walk home leisurely on summer afternoons, 
words appears in the short, ' technical orders issued to resting a wfyile to contemplate the animated view from 
the attendants! With some customers it borders on the bridge you may choose to cross, or halting at some 
slang: 'Coffee and a thin un!’ or, ‘Dab o’ grease and of the frequent book-stalls. All the world is thirsty : 
ball o’ pipeclay!’ may be heard froiy some remote earner; the benches in front of public-houses are Crowded with 
the speakers’ requirements being a ci*p 01* coffcl and a porter drinkers, who imbibe the contents of pewter pots 
thin slice of bread and butter, or a pat ofrbuHer with an with infinite relish : and venders of ginger beer offer 
egg. You may observe, too, how the demand for bread their cooling draugnt at every hundred yards. Pre- 
serves as an index to the season. ^In cold weather, quent parties of strangers are now met on the shady 
brown and cottage loaves are most in request; but in side of the street, gazing with wondering delight on all 
warm weather, nothing will go down but light French Jthey^ee. Among these some have evidently come to 
rolls and tea-cakes. London coffee-houses would be settle in .London : you may see them cheapening fur- 
nearly all that could be wished, if their arrangements niture at the brokers’ shops ; perhaps a, widow with 
included ventilation, and real coffee for the fljUd sup- two or three chiMren, eking out a scanty income to the 
plied to customers, • utmost. According to Johnson, whom we have before 

Should it happen to be a Saturday on which' the un- quoted, ‘there is no place where economy can be so 
expected detention occurs, the walk home late in the well practised as in London : more can be had here for 
evening reveals many new features of life in the great the money* even by ladies, than everywhere else. You 
city. The people who now crowd the streets are quite cannot play tricks witli.your fortune in a small place * 
of a different class to those seen during the day : la- you must make a uniform appearance. Here a 
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roayhave well -furnished apartments, and elegant dress, 
without any meat in her kitchen. 1 

It the weather be at all rainy, the approaches to the 
bridges are beset by retailers of second-hand umbrellas : 
4 Only one shilling each ! ^Save a shower for a shilling! 1 
It is a better business than would at first sight appear ; 
for, apart from those who can afford only a shilling for 
an umbrella, there is many a well-to-do. citizen who 
would rather lay out that sum thqn get wet to the skin. 
Dar- after day, as your; eye glances along the line of 
clerks and men in office walking homewards, you are 
sure to see one carrying a blue bag. A blue bag is 
considered respectable; it has an official look about it ; 
it suggests ideas of papers and parchments tied up with 
red tape. But appearances are often deceptive : if that 
**young clerk there, who has not yet rbached his first 
promotion, would show you the contents of his bag, 

. you would see a leg of mutton, a bargain from Leaden-* 
liall or Newgate market We have known oysters, 
ox-tails for soup, onions, crockery, to be carried home 
in a blue bag. The bag enables many to economise, 
who otherwise would be ashamed to do so. 

But the days begin to draw in : by and by both 6ides 
of the street are shady ; and those who look for sun- 
i shine as they walk home. Bee it only on the gilded 
weathercocks of church steeples, or slanting through 
the opening of some side street in long Biokjy -looking 
rays. And then, before you are aware of it, the return 
walk is all by lamplight ; and the long suburban roads, 
with their lines of flame on either side, remind you, as 
you look down them, of the avenues described in the 
J * Arabian Nights,’ brilliant with lights, but euding at 
i last in a gloomy void. Butchers and grocers are de- 
! corating their shops again with holly, which reminds 
us that^our Walks to Office have made the round of the 
seasons. 

i * 

I ''A SECOND WORD ON THE ROADS. , 
j Nearly three years ago, we took occasion to notice a 
i plan for reforming the public road managements 
throughout the United Kingdom, projected by Mr W. 
Fagan, a Scottish country solicitor. Since that period, 
the subject has attracted the attention oft divers road- 
trusts, town-councils, and other public bodies, and been 
received in a generally favourable manner, without, 

• however, any practical result being attained. 

! The present method of maintaining the principal 
, roads by means of exactions at toll-bars is universally 
agreed to be most objectionable. It is interruptive of 
] intercourse, annoying to travellers, distracts traffic into 
I wrong channels, is a severe and clumsily -levied tax, 
and, worst of all, not more than from 50 to GO per cent., 
on an average, of the monqy so levied, goes to the sup- 
por: of the roads— the remainder being swallowed *ip in 
the erection Mid maintenance of toll-bars, the paying of 
turnpike-men, legislation, and jobbery. To keep the 
principal roads of England in repair, nearly five thou- 
sand toll-bars are put in operation, and th£ exprfise of 
the Acts of parliament to sustain the system in vigour, 
has been stated to be L.100 per mile. The cost of col- 
lection alone is said to amount to L.800,000 per annum. 

‘ Besideg the charger for maintaining the principal roads, 
large expenses are incurred for cross or parish roads, 
which are usually supported by rates. Mr Pagun’s 
i plan points to the entire abolition of toll-bars, the con- 
1 solidation of trusts, and the levying of an annual rate 
i on horses, as the sole means of supporting the foads, 
j and liquidating the debts which the trusts h^ve gene- 
| rally incurred. In the first edition of the work in which 
I this projected reform is explained, the writer presents 
i tabular statements showing the extent of saving that 
might thus be effected within two counties— Fife and 
Kinross. Rating all the horses in the district at 30s. 
each per annum, L.18,000 would be raised— a sum which, 
compared with that levied by.* the existing methods 
of exaction by toll-bars and otherwise, would effect a 


saving of L. 15,000. The second edition of Mr Pagan’s 
work,* and some other tract* he* has issued on the 
same subject, make several revelations equally worthy 
of remark. It appears from a statement respecting the 
above district, that an annual rate of 27s. fid. per horse 
would be sufficient* Of this rate 19s. 6d. per horse would 
maintain the roads, 5s. 6d. would go to the payment 
of interest and redemption of the debt, and 2s. 6d. be 
taken for management. Im»this wav the management 
would cost only a twelfth part, or per cent., instead 
of 44 per cent., ns at present ! The 'debt, he calculates, 
wqnld be paid off in thirty years ; and accordingly, the 
rate per horse would ultimately sink-tb 22s. From some 
investigations that have been made, it appears that 
farmers, the class most opposed to the change, would 
generally save by the adoption of this plan. Among 
twenty-nine of the leading agriculturists in Fife, there 
would be a* gross saving of L.186, 4s., or about 27 per 
cent, per annum. A farmer in one of the southern 
counties of Scotland lately mentioned to us thAt the 
lime he laid upon his land cost him at the rate of six- 
teen shillings per acre for toll-bars ! 

Having been invited to state his plans at a meeting 
of the county of Forfar, Mr Pagan showed, by a state- 
ment before us, that he could effect an annual saving of 
nearly L.4000 on the road system of the county. The 
aggregate sums levied from the public annually by toll- 
bars, and statute - labour, and bridge - rates, amounted 
to L. 18,232. This he proposed to reduce to L.14,500, 
raised by a rate of 2 ( Js. per borse — of which there would 
*oe applicable to road repair, 18s. 6d. ; to expense of 
management, 2s. Gd. ; and lo payment of interest and 
redemption of debt, 8s. By the extinction of the debt 
in thirty-one years, the rate* would ultimately fall to 
22s. But there was a likelihood that, by the diminished 
tear and wear of roads, arising from absorption of traffic 
by railways, as well as from an increase in the number 
of horses, the rate might be lowered much sooner. In 
all probability, the rate would ultimately be only 14s. Gd. 
per horse ! « 

From statements brought forward at meetings in 
Haddingtonshire and other places, similar inferences 
are drawn. Scarcely a voice is lifted in defence of what 
is now admitted to be a great abuse. The only parties 
who attempt a vindication of the toll-bar and statute- 
labour exactions, arc the functionaries whom a change 
would dispossess — lessees of bars, turnpike-men, and a 
host of clerks und collectors. Nevertheless, it cannot 
he said that there is as yet anj' overt attempt at reform. 
The trqsts, composed exclusively of the landed gentry, 
who are unfortunately not men of business, seem to be 
in nr sense paralysed. They almost everywhere acknow- 
ledge their existing condition to be bad, but they hesi- 
tate as to the means of improvement. It would be well 
that they proceeded Iftjix on some determinate policy. 
In all the central ahd populous districts of the kingdom, 
the roads arc already deprived of their through traffic 
by railways, and nothiU; is left them' but local inter- 
course ; in oftier words, The roads now depend for sup- 
port chiefly on the rural po'pulation, the tolls upon many 
of them are scarcely wortii collecting, aud the trusts, 
burdened with heavy debts, cannot meet their obliga- 
tions. * In this state of things, toll-bars arc increased in 
numbef, to tlie grievance of rural tenants and villagers; 
but all will not do ; and from forty-four per cent, for 
collection, the ratio of expenditure rises to sixty, eighty, 
and even a hundred per cent We happen to know 
the case of a toll-bar in a rural district which yields 
only L.4 annually. To gather this sum, L.2 and a free 
house are given to a female Steeper. As the house and 
bar undoubtedly cost L.120, the annual interest of which 
sum is Ic>6, it is evident that the road-trust loses L.4 
by the transaction. This deficiency, however, really 
falls on the public, which incurs an expenditure alto- 
gether of L.10, no more than L.2 of which actually goes 

* A pamphlet of 120 pages. Blackwood, London and Edin- 
burgh. 
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to the maintenance of the road. The cost of collection 
in this instance is fire hundred per cent 1 Ere long, in 
many quarters; turnpikes will not draw sufficient to 
pay their keepers. Then will begin the end of toll-bar 
exaction. Except in remote localities, and in the close 
vicinity of towns, it will perish from mere natural de- 
cay, and no one will pity its fall ! • 

Foreseeing these consequences, the apathy of turn- 
pike trusts seems like an infatuation. It surely cannot 
escape their notice that tife loss, filling flr$t cm the 
rural population, will come ultimately on land. The 
question, therefore, as 'to toll-bars and no toll-bars, is 
one which greatly more concerns landlords and thefr 
tenants than the people of towns ; and on this account, 
except from a wish to see an end put to a social bar- 
barism, the subject is not likely to excite much popidar 
commotion. We are sorry to observe that, in some 
districts where the question has been agitated, the 
tenant farmers, while not objecting to the removal of 
toll-bars, have opposed Mr Pagan’s plan of reform, on 
the score that the proposed rate levied on horses would 
bear unduly on them, in relation to others who make 
use of the roads. Although it is our belief that farmers 
generally would be relieved by the principle of a uniform 
rating of horses, as compared with their present con- 
dition, it may be admitted that the reverse would pos- 
sibly be the case in a number of instances. The degree of 
rating, however, is a matter o^detail ; aTid Mr Pagan docs 
not press for an exact uniformity in all circumstances. 
The horses, for example, which are employed pretty 
continuously in stage-coaches, and omnibuses, and in 
carriers’ wagons, might properly enough be subject to 
a higher rate than horses engaged almost exclusively 
in agricultural operations, or in carting rural produce. 
Some parties, we know, inifliye to government manage- 
ment and taxation for the roads; but this we hope 
never to see. Local managements, though sometimes 
defective in their operation, are of the highest value in 
cultivating a practical knowledge of affairs, and pre- 
serving constitutional freedom. Let local trusts and 
taxation#, therefore, continue, but organised on better 
models, and in most instances consolidated over dis- 
tricts irrespective of county divisions. 

We are not without a hope that some individual will 
step out of the ranks to master this important subject, 
and distinguish himself as a leader in road reform. 
Thanks to Mr Pagan, the way is open before him. . % 

' j' 

VINTAGE AT BORDEAUX. 

We had spent the greater part of the summer of in 
wandering among the Pyrenees, whose then unsophisti- 
cated small watering-places had greatly delighted us j 
their simple, and in some cases rather rough accommo- 
dations, and the absence of all the ordinary idle ap- 
pliances for kiHing time, being compensated by 

the society of a relation long settled in that region, 
whose sporting propensities, as weP as his taste for the 
natural beauties of this magnificent region, diad made 
him thoroughly acquainted with every nook and corner 
which a hunter after a bear, izzard, or the picturesque, 
could desire to reach. Many a delightful expedition to 
the higher parts of the mountains, or to some spot «ut 
of the beaten regular ‘ guide* track, *lid # we accomplish 
under his experienced direction; always rendered more 
interesting, from his knowledge of the Bcarnais dialect 
enabling him \o give us information on the peculiar 
habits of this people, which we could not have obtained 
under ordinary circumstances. There was a cheerfulness 
also given to these mountain rabbles, from his being able 
to converse with any of the country folks ottrtaken on 
the road, or who were busy about the cabins we chancSd 
to pass, and many local tales and traditions of dis- 
trict became ours through his means. In some of our 
shorter evening strolls, husbandry, cultivation of land in 
genejaf, wine-making, &c. used occasionally to be dis- 
cussed by the gentlemen of our party; and as the summer 
closed in, and the season of the 1 vendange ’ approached, 
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we all wished it were possible to witness that busy scene. 
Our longings were destined to be gratified, for a kind 
invitation from the Comte de — —to one bf our party 
opened the way for the whole inundation of us^ and we 
Bet forth not only to view the vintage, hut With the pro- 
spect of a residence, at that interesting period, in a verit- 
able French chateau. We reached Bordeaux in the 
evening, where a letter awaited us from the .Comte de 

, full of friendly welcome, and pointing out . all the 

necessary steps for our Safely and expeditiously reachmg 
his place on the following day. 

At eight o’clock the next morning, we were accordingly 
on board tho steam-vessel which was to carry us down 
the Garonne. Its banks in this direction do not long 
continue to bear the beautiful riaiU character which so 
delighted us in the upper part of this noble river; and I 
could not help reverting to the change since I had sat on 
its banks in Spain , enjoying a rural luncheon, carried with 
us to the edge of the" narrow, gently-flowing stream, in 
which the olive-complex ioned women of the village were 
washing their linen, and the children, half-clothed, pic- 
turesque little objects, were dabbling and crossing over 
it partly on stepping-stones ! 

The weather was not bright; but there was a large, 
cheerful, and amusingly mixed company on the dock; 
and a most excellent breakfast was soon served, which 
drew us hll much nearer to our associates, among whom 
were families going to their country-seats, whose names, 
connected with mercantile affairs, I had heard, when a 
girl, mentioned in England. The time was agrce&bly 
spent in hearing their accounts of the many villages we 
passed, and in watching for the meeting of the rushing 
Dordogne, which comes very boisterously down upon its 
more dignified brother the Garonne : occasioning the 
same sort of contest which occurs in the Shannon, and 
which is called in England a 4 bore.* About two <S*block 
we reached the landing-place, and found the carriage qf 
Monsieur le Comte, driven by a cocked -hatted coachman 
in full livery, in waiting to convey us to the chateau, 
distant about three miles. The roomy old coach soon 
carried us to the mansion; and before we could alight, 
our host was on the flight of steps, which he descended 
to meet me, who had the good fortune to bei on that side 
of the carriage. I was immediately taken by the hand 
in the most coyrtier-like manner, handed through the 
unterooms, &c.*and finalty seated in one of the fauteuils, 
at the side of a large old-fashioned Chimney corner; my 
young companion with equal deference, being similarly 
escorted by tho eldest son to the corresponding- scat of 
honouf. There wc sat. for a while, like the two supporters 
of a heraldic shield! 

The two elder daughters of our host, unluckily, were 
absent, but the honours of the house were kindly and 
gracefully performed by his son’s wife; and there were 
also m^ny agreeable intelligent men’ staying in the cha- 
teau, a very curious rambling qld concern, full of faded 
grandeur. The * salon,’ inti 9 which we were fiqjt usl^oreflj* 
had that formal bare appearance which was usual in the 
days of our grandmothers, when no one thought of moving, 
or perhaps had the strength to move, the massive seats from 
their allotted nlaces, or of deranging the order in which 
two rows of yellow damask gilt chairs were placed against 
the wainscot, round the room, as in the present case. 
The apartment was lighted by many very lofty windows, 
composed of small panes of glass; and the large old threes 
immediately overhanging them, gave the room, witli its 
uncarpeted polished oa* floor, a veiy sombre air, quite in 
keeping, however, with the appearance of the old ccinte 
and the 4 ancicn rdgime’ tone of things in general ; and we 
soon discovered that we were in one of the strongholds of 
4 couservatisqi* and 4 legitimacy’ — Don Carlos and Henry 
V. being there objects of profound aud respectful interest. 
The foriher had Jheen actively seconded by one of the 
family in* his secret journey to Spain; and the mother of 
the young prince, not having at that time played all her 
4 fantastic tricks before high Heaven,’ was the heroine of 
their romantic loyalty. A .pair of superb Sfcvres jaw, 
many feet high, standing ip comers of the salon, gifts 
from her, were pointed out to- us with a proud pleas uA 
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bythese devoted adherents to her eon’s cause* I coiild 
not but think of one of Sir Walter Scott’s old cavalier* 
when listening to the fearless remarks of our venerable 
host on present times. His details of bygone days were 
likewise curious, when one of bis ancestors, whose portrait 
■ hung over the drawing - room mantelpiece, formed part 
of the cortege that accompanied the infanta from Spain 
to France, and whose chateau was one of the resting- 
places for the betrothed princess before proceeding to 
ny*ct her future husband Louis XIV. 

The first difficulties of introduction among persons 
with whom we had no common tie or subject of interest, 
were soon got over by this truly well-bred family: still 
we were glad when there was a move to prepare for dinner. 

! This repast was most elegant as to the cuisine, though in 
' some of the appointments the table might, in these luxu- 
rious modem days, be considered slightly deficient; but, 
then it was in matters that made the whole affair less 
commonplace; and the attentions of our high-bred, kind- 
hearted host made us all forget, long before we rose from 
table, that our acquaintance was of only a few hours’ 
standing. We all quitted the dining-room at the same 
time, as is usual abroad, the two lady-visitors being led 
by the hand to the drawing-room, as on their first arrival. 
Some strolled into the gardens, others to the billiard- 
table; and on my return from my room, after the lights 
wer^ brought, I was amused to find my young companion 
engaged at piquet with one of the gentlemen, quite fear- 
less of the difficulties of new terms, &c. in this her de'but 
at curd-playing in France, and in full flow of French 
conversation witfi her agreeable adversary. lie had been 
many years a prisoner in England, and having lived in* 
very good society (on his parole, I suppose), was full of 
inquiry concerning many persons, mutual acquaintances, 
as- well as about customs, places, and things which had 
changed in various ways since his liberation. He under- 
stood and wrote English extremely well, and gave her 
even some very pretty poetry written in our language, 
making the most polite efforts at speaking it likewise, 
though he had lost liis fluency. A small round waiter 
was brought in, and placed on a little table at the end of 
the room; and there tea was poured out of a small china 
teapot into diminutive but beautiful cups, such as would 
have excited greedy longings in a china- fancier. This 
beverage was evidently served in com^iment to 4 les 
dames Anglaiscs,’ so my young Companion* and I partook 
of it; the rest of the family helped themselves at their 
pleasure from the * carafe * of cold watc r , to which they 
added sugar and 4 ffeur d’orange,* a bottle of which lavou 
rito preparation stood beside the tea equipage. 

The bedchamber was as singular-looking as our love 
of novelty could desire— lofty, with many large windows 
and several doors. None of these fitted very closely, 
and we were on the ground-floor; so that, with the occa- 
sional startling from their noire, the sighing of the wind 
through the overhanging trees, and our own thoughts 
Tiff the novelty of our positufi, it was some timtt before 
we sunk to rest. There were no blinds to keep the sun 
from shining through the boughs into our room, gladden- 
ing us with the assurance of a brilliant morning having 
succeeded the dull unpromising evening; and wwile con- 
i' Bidering whether, by stirring at this early hour, 1 might 
I cause some commotion among the household, one of the 
doors was gently opened, and Mademoiselle Julie, the 

1 prefjty iV.mmd-dv-chambre t« Madame de , glided 

softly up to the bedside, having a small tray in her hand, 
on which were two delicate little cups of green tea, 
with the necessary accompaniments, and a plate of bis- 
cuit. While presenting these to each of us, her graceful 
manner, her costume, and the singularity of bchig thus 
awakened, made my young companion fapey she had 
opened her eyas cm a scene a-t the ‘Oaiettf’ or * Vaude- 
ville.* This refreshment was considerately provided before 
making; our toilettes, lost we should be exhausted by wait- 
ing for the regular dtfjeaner, which would not take place 
for some time. We found that most of the family had 
gone to mass, early, at the neighbouring village, in order 
to be free to give us their coitypsny during the remainder 
' clothe day; but we assembled between ten and eleven at 


a most recherchd meal, served sans tablecloth, which omis- 
. lion deprived it in our eyes of all the elegance belonging 
to choice fruit, fine fish, game, and every article that could 
form a tempting repast. The conversation was lively qnd 
agreeable, ending by a proposal to walk through all the 
vineyards of our host, who accompanied us. He was full 
of information cc nceming the different growths- of the 
surrounding lands; for the varieties in the size and 
appearance of the grape, and consequently in the quality 
of the wine produced, are in many instances extraordi- 
nary — a narrow lane only sometimes intervening, on one 
side of which there will be a first-class production, while 
its opposite neighbour lias hardly a name with the wine- 
buyers. The same mode of cultivation will not remedy 
this caprice of naturfe; and Oven in one instance, where a 
trifling slope of the ground a little varied the exposure of 
a plant, there was a perceptible difference in the flavour 
of the fruit. In the afternoon, we completed our course 
of examination by a visit to the Lafittc and Monton vine- 
yards, and to the village of Cost, famous for the St Esteppe 
wine. Our delightful old comte accompanied us, and 
enlivened by bis agreeable intelligent conversation this 
classic drive through a pretty though somewhat fiat 
country; most interesting, however, when one considers 
what is the produce of ho vast an extent of plants, more 
insignificant in appearance than our currant bushes, for 
none are sv fibred to grow to more than three feet in 
height. On cur way home, we stopped at the church 
where the family lmd goncrin the morning to riiass, that 
we might see a picture of the * Crucifixion* by Mademoi- 
selle ; and though this specimen of amateur art 

was far above mediocrity, it was less interesting to us to 
behold than the good old man’s delight in showing us 
this sample of his daughter’s talent and piety. The even- ’ 
ing was delightful ; and after dinner, I had a long and 
charming walk with the coifite, who greatly interested me 
with the particulars he gave concerning the mode of ma- 
naging the vines, kc. They furnish constant occupation 
all the year round to families who live close by, ami who 
have each errtain portions intrusted to their superinten, 
deuce, which is required day and night Kt particular sea- 
sons. These crops were all of the black grape ; but the 
colour of the fruit does not affect that of the wine. At 
a certain stage, there are assistants also required to 
give additional turning to the ground about the roots of 
the plants, or to thin the leaves ; and this last is a most 
delicate operation, as a little too much of exposure, or 
exposure not timed to the moment when the grape re- 
quires it, may be its ruin! When I add, that the vines 
are subject to a plague, in the shape of a fly, and another 
in the shape of a snail, to a terrible extent, it will appear 
that these precious productions cause as much anxiety as 
ogr own useful and far more beautiful hop, before they 
attain to full and perfect maturity. There was a small 
tower-looking building raised very high in the midst of 
the crops, where at th is time 1 was amused # to sec a man i 
watching from a dflWTte ■ wooden balcony, recalling to my | 
mind allusions to such things in the Scriptures. Jinny 
preparations had been going on all* this day, by men 
bringing ofct casks, winch had been stored away some- 
where in the chateau, not far from our room on the grournl- 
*floor; for we had been awakened by the unusual rumbling i 
noise made by rolling them close by pur windows. People 
were busy likewise in putting in order the yard and 
4 cuvIer,* ot grpat wine-house; and thus everything wo 
s aw and heard increased the interest with which we anti- 
cipated the 4 gathering,’ which was to be&in on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

The sun shone out gloriously; and long before we were 
dressed, the merry voices qf women and children were 
heard, who are principally the ‘cutters.* One hundred 
of these aie employed, besides the numbers of men 
required for the more heavy work of lifting the wooden 
sort ot gasket, two of which, when filled with grapes, are 
put on a low sort of cart, to be driven away to the cuvier. 

In this merciless tossing to and fro, all bloom and beauty 
of the fruit, alas l soon disappears. The whole band of 
labourers assemble at sunrise, when breakfast, consisting 
of bread, onions, and grapes, is served out in the great 
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yard. We were not, however, up early enough to witness our own harvest-home, and is quite a festival, dancing and 
this performance; but when our own more delicate meal, a supper winding up the whole; but unluckily our plane 
was finished, we accompanied our venerable host to the did not allow of bur remaining to witness the gay scene, 
sedho, and on his appearance, there was such a lighting Most sorrowfully did we ladies especially see the^arriage 
up of the rough countenances around us, and so pleasing drawn up soon after our last breakfast with these kind 
a buzz among the workmen, as showed their delight at the people, who neglected nothing that could make our stay 
kindly general sort of greeting given by their old master, or our going away agreeable. They did 'welcome the 
whose arrival at the cuvier is considered to begin the coining and speed the parting guest * in the truest spirit 
' vintage.’ The cuvier is much like a very capacious barn; of kindness; and we took our leave as if they had been 
and the good old comte pointed out t6 us a large, Simple the friends of many years, instead of recently-made .*j- 
wicker-chair, in which, for sixty years, his mother regularly quaintanoes, with real regret that the distance between 
took her seat on the first day, and which had never been us, and, the peat age of our venerable host, made it so 
moved since her death. An equally precious relic wia little probable that we should ever meet again. There 
the old fiddler, who for above fifty* years had, on these was another painful feeling accompanying our departure 
occasions, stood on the same precise spot where he now from this hospitable mansion — we were now to consider 
received his beloved patron’s special notice with a <forfc our holiday as drawing to a close, and on reaching Bor- < 
of proud gratitude. The comte gives the signal, and deaux, were to commence our long journey to England. In 
now the rnuNic strikes up, and the first cart tumbles its those days there were no railways on the continent; and 
precious load, through a wide sort of arched window, into when wo reached the Dordogne, which could be crossed 
the great cistern, which stretches along just below the only by an immense ferry boat, we were told, to our great 
level of its sill. There were three of these openings in astonishment, that the current was running too strongly 
the length of the building; and each cistern was manned for it to cross. For above an hour, on a miserably rainy 
by sixteen men in merely their white shirts and short morning, did we sit in our carriage till the turbulent 
brooches tucked up above the knee, showing the brawny waves subsided, when our vehicle, and the malle po&te, 
legs and bare feet which were soon to ‘ tread a measure * whose patience had been put to the same test, were shipped 
to the old fiddler’s lively melodies. A strange cfi'cct it on board of an enormous barge, moved by a horse in a 
had to our English eyes when these rough-looking beings, mill; .and this primitive, uncouth-looking vehicle wa» the 
taking their places opposite, to each other, began a bet medium of communication between the two greatest cities 
of quadrilles in a most decorous manner, at every stop of France ! A suspension-bridge was about to be con- 
crushing down the once beautiful fruit, whose juice runs structed; and when the projected railway, too, is finished, 
out at an aperture in* one comer into tubs, beside which travellers of the present day, who skim rapidly in all 
a man watches lest they should overflow. I ought to directions without hindrance or adventure, will view as 
have mentioned, that before the ball commences, there * old women’s tales’ the singular .shifts, diverting conlrc - 
is a very large wire-frame or cullcmler placed over the temps , and entertaining incidents whjch were to be en- 
sh allow cisterns, in which fhg men rapidly separate the joyed by those who could keep their tempers, and open 
stalks from the fruit; the latter falling through, and the their eyes and ears wide enough, in a journey pelfbrmed 
stalks being carried to another cistern, where a man with at the rate of five miles an hour, and in a quarter wheje 
a small kind of rake picks off any grapes remaining on the English were still stared at. We never met, however, 
them. These stalks are then piled up in a press, and the wjth anything to annoy us seriously; and though no 
liquor they yield makes an inferior drink for the lower thou#ughgoing conservative, I look back with thankful- 
classes. a Ab the juico streaming from the pressers’ cisterns ness to iriy lot in having made this delightful journey as 
filled the tubs, they were borne away on jyiles between in the * good old times,’ with four stout steeds to our 
two men staggering under their loads, like Caleb and liis own luxurious travelling-carriage. But here we must 
companions bearing away their bunch of grapes from part. Vines and grapes met our eyeB for many days, but 
Eahcol. I was surprised to hear that the skins of the with than we had no friendly associations, and my little 
grape arc thrown with the juice into the great vats, nanative is therefore at*an end. 
where all is left to ferment, during Which process they v- — 

rise to the top of the ‘must* (as the liquor is then - ANECDOTES OF DOGS, 

called), and arc easily skimmed off afterwards. At 'fill following are selected from a great variety of in- 
twelve o clock symptoms reached our ears of fresh bustle, tcrcSting anecdotes of dogs in Captain Brown’s ‘ Popular 
and we were soon summoned out to the great* yard, Natural History,’ just published:— 

where a temporary wooden kitchen had been erected, An English gentleman some time ago went to Van xh all 
and where the largo, cheerful body of labourers— min. Gardens (France) with a large mastiff, which was refused 
women, and children — were assembled, divided into admittance, and the gentleman left him in the care of the 


- ANECDOTES OF DOGS. 

Til* following arc selected from a great variety of in- 


moderatc-sizod groups, engaged in merry chat, till it body-guards, who are 


came to theft- turn to be served w^&WjLiniicr. This con 
sisted of bouillon , with plenty of good bread in it, fob 

l i l ii x i* L .r x 3 — ^x..x l 


some time utter be bad < 
informed the guards that 


placed there. The Englishman, 
emterad, returned to the gate ami 
b lx bad lost his watclj, telling Tfft 


lowed by an excellent dish of meat and potatoes, much sergeant, that if. he would permit him to take in tlio dog, 
like -our unmentionable Irish .t «f. Wo were much in- 1° would «oon discover the thiei. UureqnMt being granted. 


enable Irish ate*. Wo we ff much in- be would soon discover tuetluet. lli„ request being granted, 
imr them, all polite to eac5 other, ami * t,e . K c 5‘ , V n V m m “ d °. motion* to the dug ot what he had 
x r /u .* P , ... n , v lost, wltioh immediately ran about amongst the company, 
t of their rest and this excellent fare. „„ 


like, our unmentionable Irish stej'. We wejjp much in 
terested in watching them, all. polite to each other, ami 
in full enjoyment of their rest and this excellent fare 
A supper of bread and grapes finishes the day, through- 


and traversed the gardens, till at last he laid hold of a man. 
The gentleman insisted that this person had got his watch; 


out which there are casks of small wine near at hand for am i OIl being searched, not only his watch, but six others 
general refreshment; and assuredly* most qpeessrvjy was were discovered in liis pockets. What is move rcmaikable,- 
some such beverage, for the heat was so Intense, that, to- the dog possessed auoh a perfection of instinct, as t% take 
wards the latter part of the afternoon, the dancers had his master's watefi fro^i the other six, and carry it to him! 
much slackened their movements ; and many told us Of the alertness of the dog in recovering the lost pro- 
that, but for the inspiriting tones of the violin, they perty of its master, we shall give one other instance. M. 
should not be able to get through their labour, ^was Uumont, & tradesman of the Rue St Denis, Paris, offered to 
amused to see the old OriAeiu, too, nodding most veho- • Wager with a friend, that if lie were to hide a six-Iivre 
mently now and then— and rfot surprised, fgr besides his P! e08 % durt > **“ do K w °" ld d, ;°" TCT b „ r . lu * “ to 

indeftoigableexertions, something might be ascribed to 

the fumes anting from this quantity of grape ju.ee (be- eed< ; d from the spot, M. Dumont called 

ginning soon to ferment), which had a perceptAle effect [ 0 ]lia dog thst ho ^ lost romc tliing, and ordered him to 
upon my owp head during the comparatively short tune Bee k it. Canielie immediately turned back, while his master 
I waft exposed to their influence. Besides this liberal an d his companion pursued tlieir walk to the Rue St Denis, 
board, the mfin were all to have a franc a day ; but the Moan white sf traveller, wlu>- happened to bo just then re- 
money wages vary with the season. turning in a small chaise* from Vincennes, perceived th^ 

The concluding day of the vintage is distinguished like piece of money, which his horse had kicked from its hidmg- 


-Jk. 
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place; he alighted, took it up, and drove to hie inn in Rue 
Pont-aux-Choux, and Caniehe had just reached tile spot 
In search of the lost piece when the stranger picked it up. 
He followed the chaise, went into the inn, ana stuck close 
to the traveller. Having scented out the coin, which he 
had becu ordered to bring back, in the pocket of the latter, 
he leaped up inoessantly at and about him. The gentle- 
man, supposing him to be some dog that had been jpsfc or 
left behind by his master, regarded his different movements 
as marks of fondness; and as the animal was handsome, he 
determined to keep him. He gavehim a good supper, and 
on retiring to bed, took him with him to his chamber. No 
sooner had he pulled oft* his clothes, than they were seized 
by the dog; the owner conceiving ho wanted to pfay with 
tliem, took them away again. The animal began to bark 
at the door, which the traveller opened, under the idea 
that he wanted to go out. Caniehe instantly snatched up 
an article of dress, and away he flew. The stranger posted 
after him with his nightcap on, and literally sans-culotles. 
Anxiety for the fate of a puree full of double Napoleons, of 
forty francs each, which was in one of the pockets, gave 
redoubled velocity to his steps. Caniehe ran full speed to 
his master's house, where the stranger arrived in a moment 
afterwards, breathing and enraged, lie accused the dog 
of robbing him. * Sir,' said the master, ( iny dog is a very 
faithful creature, and if he has run away with your clothes, 
it is because you have in them money which docs not be- 
long to you.* The traveller became still more exasperated. 

* Copipuso yourself, sir,’ rejoined the other smiling 1 ; ‘ with- 
out doubt there is in your purse a six-livre piece with such 
and such marks, which you picked up in the Boulevard St 
Antqjno, aud which I threw down there with a firm con- 
viction that my d« g would bring it back again. This is the 
cause of the robbery which he has committed upon you ! ’ i 
The stranger’s rage now yielded to astonishment ; he de- 
livered the six-livre piece to the owner, and could not for- 
bear caressing the jdog which had given him so much un- 
easiness and such an unpleasant chase. 


NATIONAL PREJUDICES. 

From the moment in which the exercise of certain ex- 
pressions of good-will is exclusively directed to the body, 
the class, or nation to which wo belong, and is denied to 
others — from the moment in which they break out into 
words and deeds of antipathy — from the moment in which 
the fact that a fellow-man speaks a different language, or 
lives under a different government, constitutes him nn 
object of contempt, abhorrence, or misdoings — from that 
moment it is maleficent. A toast,%r example, in America 
lias been given, ‘ Our country, right or wrong ! ' which is in 
itself a proclamation of maleficence ; and if brought into 
operation, might lead to crimes and follies on the widest 
conceivable field — to plunder, murder, and all the conse- 
quences of unjust wars. Not less blameworthy was the 
declaration of a prime minister of this country, 4 That Eng- 
land — nothing but England — formed any j>ortion of his 
care or concern.’ An enlarged philanthropy indeed might 
have given to both expressions a Dcontological meaning, 
since the true interests of nations, us the true interests of 
individuals, are equally thoso of prudence and benevolence; 
but' the phwvses were employes solely to justify wrong, if 
that wrong were perpetrated by the land or government 
which we call our own. Suppose a man were to give as a 
toast, in serious earnest, ‘Myself, right or wrong!’ Yet 
the above assumptions of false patriotism, Jiotli i? t Ame- 
rica and England, arc founded on no better principle. — 
Dentham . 

THE LAW OF KINDNESS. 

Iii ji quarter of 'She town of TIingham, known as Rocky- 
nook, there is a pond where a little girl, wot six years old, 
who resides near the bank, lias tamed the fishes to a re- 
markable degree. She began by throwing crumbs in the 
water. Gradually the fishes learned to distinguish licr 
footsteps, and darted to the edge whenever she approached; 
and now they will actually feed out of her hand, und allot* 
her to touch their sealy sides ! A venerable turtle is among 
her regular pensioners. The control of Van Arpburgh over 
his wild beast* is not more surprising thari that wlpch this 
little girjhbas attained over her finny playmates. The fishes 
will have nothing to do with any but their tried friend. 
They w ill trust no one else, let him come with provender 
ever so tempting. Even fishes fire not so cold-blooded but 
they will recognise the law of kindness, and yield to it|> all- 
embracing power . — Boston Tixmscript t United States. 


THE OLD AND NE^YEAK. 

Causer** last night a /Ireary moor, 

Where deeply lay the snow, 

1 overtook at midnight hour 
An. old man creeping slow. 

’Twns the Old* Year ! with ego subdued, , 
Tottering, and cold, and lean, ‘ 

And seeking mid the solitude 
fioirfe place to file unseen. 

He had brought me many happy days— 

I would not on Mb ending gaze. 

Scarce had I passed the touching sight, 
When a deep stillness fell ; 

I heard an old voice sny ‘ Good-night ! * 
And a young one chime * All’s well ! * 

I turned me : tho Old* Year was gone ! 

• • And lo ! a beauteous child 

With silvery laugh came dancing on, 

And ever sweetly smiled ; 

And prattled with such guileless art— 

I efasped the Now- Year to my heart ! 

So ’tis with life ! when midst tho gloom 
Of tho soul’s night, we see 
A loved joy sink into the tomb, 

Some joung Hope comes with glee. 

And sings so sweetly in our ear 
Of ^iadneas aye to last, 

That mid our grief, we cease to hear 
The music of the past — 

And long as much for joys unknown, 

As o’er we prized the blessing flown. 


MAXIMS OJf MONEY. 

The art of living easily zfH to money, is to pitch your 
scale of living one degree below your means. Comfort and 
enjoyment are more dependent upon easiness in the detail 
of expenditure than upon one degree’s difference in the 
scale. Guard against false associations of pleasure with 
expenditure — the notion that because pleasure can l>e pur- 
chased with money, therefore money cannot be ^>eht with- 
out enjoyment. Wlmt a thing costs a man is no true 
measure of wlmt it is worth to him; and yet how often is 
his appreciation governed by no other standard, as if there 
were a pleasure in expenditure per w. Let yourself feel a 
want before you provide against it. You are more assured 
that it is real want ; and it is worth while to feel it a 
little, in order to feel tho relief from it. Wlion you are un% 
decided as* to which of two courses you would like best, 
choose the cheapest. This rule will not only save money, 
but save also a good deal of trifling indecision. Too much 
leisure* leads to expense ; because when a man is in want 
of objects, it occurs to him that they are to be had for 
m'Wy, and he invents expenditures in order to pass the 
time. — Taylor's Notes from Life . 

CONSUMPTION. 

Sir James Clark^^%siciun to the Queen, enumerates, as 
the exciting causes of consumption, * long confinement in 
close ill-ventilated rooms, whether nurseries, scbpol-rooms, 
or manufactories ; ’ lie Uso says, * if nn infant, bom imper- 
fect health, and of the healthiest parents, be kept in dose 
rooms, in which free ventilation and cleanliness are ne- 
glected, a few months will often suffice to induce tubercu- 
lous cachexia* — the beginning of consumption. Persons 
engaged in confined qlose rooms, or workshops, are the chief 
suffer&s from consumption : thus, of the 233 tailors who 
died in one district in London, in 1839, 123 died of diseases 
of the lungs, of whom ninety-two died of consumption. Of 
fifty-two milliners, dying in tho same year, thirty-three 
died from diseases of the lungs, of whom twenty-eight died 
front consumption. Dr Guy reports, that in a close printer^’ 
room, he found seventeen meirat work, of whom three had 
spitting of bl jod, two had affections of the lungs, and five 
had constant and severe colds. After reading these sad., 
facts, who can deny that the chief cause of consumption is 
the resfntetion of bad air ? — Ventilation Illustrated L 
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SUMMER EXCURSION IN GERMANY. 

STUTTGARD, AUGSBURG, MUNICH. 

One may now very nearly make the tour of Europe by 
steam — steamboats by sea and river, and steam-impelled 
locomotives by land l A man may go from Edinburgh 
to Vienna, and not have more than a few hours of or- 
dinary vehicular travel. Last summer I had a run of 
this kind through Germany, and the pleasantest thing 
about it was, that almost the whole time was spent in 
viewing interesting towns ; *thc transit from place to 
place occupying a very brief, and, for its briefness, a very 
agreeable space. Having probably tired the reader with 
detailed accounts of former continental tours, I propose 
to devote but a very few papers to this excursion. The 
truth is, one loses the rclisl} for novelty after seeing the 
continent several times, and leaves himself but little to 
glean. After the first sight of Calais, says a traveller, 
nothing surprises. 

My route on this occasion was across Belgium to Co- 
logne by railway, and thence up the Rhine by steamer 
to a poifit near Frankfort, whence I had the railway to 
Carlsruhc. Here, in crossing a hilly tract Stuttgard, 
I entered on new ground : it was the first time I had 
gone any distance eastwards from the valley of the 
Rhine. Stuttgard, the capital of Wurtemberg, lying 
embosomed in a fertile valley, and built of stone, in a 
regular and tasteful manner, formed a point of interest 
for a day’s leisurely observation. After seeing a good 
deal of Germany, I think it is one of the handsomest 
of its towns — the long rows of white and tall houses 
having a cleanly and pleasing effect. The town p 
evidently literary — a centre for printing and booksell- 
ing. I had the fortune to light upon a young and 
enterprising publisher, who, straggdy enough, has 
entered on plans of publication simubr to our own, 
and with the present Journal, as he acknowledged, as 
his mpdel. *1 saw some of my ow^ articles i# German 
in his paper — one of them, 1 A Day in Manchester,’ 
which had conveyed an account of the Manchester 
Athenseum and soiree of 1846 to his readers. Nothing 
could exceed the attention of this ingenious ^publisher, 
on learning who it was that had dropped in upon fiim. 
A round of visits to remarkable lions was at once pro- 
posed and agreed to. The place most interesting to 
which-we were conducted was a large edifice employed 
as a Public Museum and Library. The museum, cdh- 
taining the usual variety or stuffed beasts, birds, and 
fishes, reptiles in bottles, insects stuck origins, aqd 
fossils, I pass over. 1 daresay it was a very good collec- 
tion ; but my feelings led me to take more intirest in 
the library, which abounded in bibliographical curio- 
sities. •The greatest curiosity of all is a large room 
containing nothing but bibles. It seems that a late 
professor of the university of Tubingen had an extra- 


ordinary fancy for collecting bibles. It was a mania. 
He devoted his means and his life to the pursuit. His 
object was to have a bible in every language in which 
the Scriptures had been written or printed, from the 
most remote times till the present. Accordingly, he 
accumulated bibles to the number of eight thousand 
five hundred, and at his death, bequeathed them to this 
institution in Stuttgard. The bibles are of all sizes. A 
large number are in folio and quarto, many in octavo 
and duodecimo. Going from shelf to shelf, our atten- 
tion is drawn to ancient tomes, in dingy vellum, or faded 
leather and gold — bibles in Hebrew,* Creek, Arabic, 
Sanscrit, Latin, all the modern tongues of Europe, In- 
dian, African, Celtic— -in all, I believe, Bixty languages. 
Some were written with a pen on vellum, others were 
rare copies of printed edition^. One Vas written with 
great elcgauce by a nun ; and a curiosity equally valu- 
able was a copy of the first printed bible of the illus# 
trious Guttenberg. 

Another room in the museum was devoted to missals 
and psalters, most of them beautifully illuminated ; and 
here we Baw a greater curiosity still. This consisted of 
several large volumes of costumes, the execution of a 
nun, and about three hundred years old. On each page 
was n figure, whose face and hands were painted in 
water colours * but the%hole of the dress was in the 
actual materials employed in the garments of the ori- 
ginal, every part Being stuck on w ith the most surprising 
neatness. The labour must have been immense ; most 
probaBly the work of a lifetime, and undertaken to 
lighten the solitude of a cell. We were informed that 
the volumes embraced the costume of every religious 
order, male and female ; also of most of the kings of 
Europe, soldiers, and civfi functionaries of distinction 
at the time. Adjoining \is Apartment was shown*#* 
room deyoted entirely to manuscripts, som^fif them 
said to be valuable. I need hardly explain that the 
museum owes many of these acquisitions to the dissolu- 
tion of monastic establishments, and their careful se- 
questration by the state. 

From Stuttgard, the ride up the valley of the Necker 
was charming. It was the 21st of May. and the whole 
country was white with the blossom of fniit-trees. Seine 
of the hill-sides appeared at a distance as if covered 
with snow, such was the density and brilliance of the 
blosstais. The country was fertile and beautiful ; but 
it betrayed all the evidences of poverty. The land in 
Wurtemberg is alleged to be too much subdivided, 
and there are swarms of people with the scantiest ' 
means of subsistence. On the roads, and in the fields, 
women wrought along with men, and, what was more 
new to us, they were labouring in gangs on a railway 
which is designed to connect the valley of the Rhine 
with that of the Danube.' ,* This railway pursues the 
valley of the Nepker to its summit, and there ascenuf 4 
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an d crosses the mountains to Ulm. It seems to he out 
without tunnels, and effects a most daring ascent by 
long winding gradients, which occasionally approach 
the briiflt of the precipitous banks. AU thp way to the 
top, the female labourers clustered like bees, their 
severe bodily toil, and skinny brown faces, imparting an 
unpleas Ant effect to what would have been otherwise 
an agreeable scene. 

^After crossing the bleak mountain tops, wc found 
ourselves descending into the great broad valley of the 
Danube, and passing some fortifications in the course of 
construction, we entered Ulm. Hemmed within walls, 
badly paved, and with crooked narrow streets, Ulm has 
.nothing to interest strangers but its ancient cathedral. 
It was a great relief, in a desperately hot afternoon, -to 
take refuge in this grand old edifice, which, besides 
being as cool as a cellar, is attractive for some fine 
sculptures in wood and stone, and several painted win- 
dows of ancient date. The town being l’rotcstant, we 
found a portion of the building fitted up with pews. The 
view from the summit of the lofty tower rewards the 
fatigue of climbing, by at once bringing under our eye 
the scene of several important battles, including that of 
Blenheim, which lies within the verge of horizon on l he 
east. In the foreground, the Danube is seen pursuing 
its jfay through a flat country in an easterly direction, 
and here dividing Wurtcmberg from Bavaria. 

Descending from the tower, we enjoyed a pleasant 
walk along the long line of ramparts which hem in the 
town on the sidfe of the river. It was my first inter- 
view with the Danube, and I was correspondingly in-* 
terested. Coming apparently out of a liillj' region on 
the west, the stream, in this its upper part, was already 
aeulnrge as the Cl^de at Glasgow, but of a dingy white 
colouC, and too rapid for any other navigation than llte 
floating of rafts of wood to the low country. A steamer 
some time ago was attempted in vain. The fierceness 
of the current, and shifting character of the sandy 
bottom, have prevented steamers carrying on a jlrfrle 
higher up than Donauwortli, a day’s journey below Ulm ; 
and I would recommend no one trying to steam down 
the Danube before reaching Ratisbon, whence the boats 
are large and commodious. Next day, in crossing the 
bridge into Bavaria, we could not help looking back on 
Ulm with a degree of compas&nn. Considered as the 
key of Austria, it may be said to be at present the 
furnace of military operations — its beautiful environs 
becoming dotted over with fortresses, and its fine rivei 
| shut out by an odious thick wall. So, in order tint the 
I cabinet of Vienna may sleep in peace, the poor Ulmesc 
j must be confined to a species of prison, and breathe a 
, foul atmosphere instead of the free breezes of heaven ! 
i There was no stoppage to examine passports or 
baggage in entering Bavaria */,and we jogged on tin our 
^yoiture to Augsburg — isoujfrtry undulating, and well 
cultured -*md wooded — the peasantry, men unH boys, 
dressed in long coats and ample jack boots, as* if there 
was a scarcity in neither cloth nor leather. At a gl Alice, 
on entering Augsburg, as wo wheeled through a decayed 
portal, at which a Bavarian soldier stood sentry, we 
| saw we had got into a curious old city, and the oddity 
j was not diminished on acquaintance. We of course 
took up our quarters at the Three Moors, a hotel of 
princely dimensions, in the ^Maximilian Strasse, one of 
the most ancient and princely streets in Europe. An 
inn of the same name had been on the spot five hun- 
dred years ago, and, from all appearance, the prevent 
edifice is from two to three centuries old. Benzining 
to the establishment in its original state, is the room 
which accommodated Charles Y. Our* apartment, 
large and lofty, commanded a view of the great long 
; street, aver dull and solemn, with* fta windows uni- 
versal^ closed with jalousies in defence against a sun of 
overpowering brilliance. It Is only justice to say that 
the Three Moors is one of the very best inns on the 
continent. ■ • ( 

• *.We were several days in Augsburg, and had the 
pleasure of driving out daily under the guidance of an 


old Chelsea pensioner, a German, who had been a ser- 
geant in tbe British service. By this chatty veteran 
we were introduced to a knowledge of the place, and 
hauled into a variety of odd holes and corners— 
churches, convents, and places of historical note. Augs- 
burg is evidently r but the ghost of what it was — a town 
of the middle ages, kept up, as it were, to satisfy archaeo- 
logical curiosity. Once a free city, with a reputation 
for artistic talent, and the great emporium for the in- 
terior' of German^, it suffered a decline, along with 
Nuremberg, and various^ other cities, owing to the dis- 
covery of the route to India by the Cape of Good Hope. 
This discovery threw Venice out of £he richest trade in 
the world, and Augsburg and her other depdts fell in 
consequence. To the religious wars of Germany it also 
owes some of its misfortunes ; and Bonaparte terminated 
its independence — at the time very little worth — by 
constituting it a provincial town of Bavaria. It has 
still a few manufactures, but its chief attractions as a 
place of residence seem to be its perfect silence and the 
cheapness of living/ The houses arc generally huge 
in size, exhibiting marks of faded grandeur. The fronts 
of several have at one time been covered with frescoes 
representing historical subjects ; and these paintings, 
partially obliterated by the weather, testify the former 
wealth of the city, and the vicissitudes to which it has 
unfortunately beq;» subject. The town is spoken of as i 
having still some influence in money dealings though, i 
if this be the case, the trade is carried on in anything i 
but that open and liberal manner we arc accustomed 
to in England. The principal hanking establishment, 
which I had occasion to visit, more resembled a prison 
than a place of business. The money- room was a 
gloomy vault, in winch, within a railing of iron bars, j 
in the midst of dark iron-bound chests, each garnished * 
with a padlock as largo ns the crown of my hat, minis- 
tered the genius of the place with a gravity and im- •; 
portancc worthy of 1 ’lotus. My business was to relieve j 
him of twenty pounds, which I carried away in the ; 
form of a sackful of florins — gold not being obtainable 1 
for love or money! After visiting suefi terror-struck 
concerns as this, one feels wonderfully pleased with the 
spectacle of bank interiors in Englund — a row of affable 
tellers behind mahogany counters, with great heaps of 
notes and sovereigns laid fearlessly before them, as if 
there was no sucli tiling as covetousness in the world. 

One of the chief lions of Augsburg is a long white- 
washed house of no great mark, bounding the extremity 
of an open space, in which stands the cathedral. This 
hous£, once the palace of the bishop, now used for govern- 
ment purposes, is that in which the celebrated Confes- 
sion of Augsburg was presented to Charles V. Some 
other spots, interesting from their connection with tho 
Reformation, are pointed out in the neighbourhood. 
The town is now pretty equally divided, into Roman * 
Catholic and Prc/Zestant ; but I am glad to say, on tho 
faith of our conductor, that exasperation on the subject 
of religion has long since disappeared. Perhaps the 
religious wars and ot»er misfortunes of the country had 
flic good effect of inspiring mutual respect and tolera- , 
tion. In a back street near the cathedral, we visited j 
the i>rinting»ofllce of the famous ‘ Allegemelne Zeitung,’ ! 
or Augsburg Gazette, and had an interview with one j 
of tfro editors. « The paper, which has a circulation 
of about fourteen thousand, and is the most popular 
journal in Germany, is printed by several smart steam 
presses. 

Augsburg will by and by be connected with the prin- 
cipal cities of Germany byurailway ; but at the time of 
our visit, tfee line was completed only to Munich, a dis- 
tance of rather more than forty miles, across a flattish 
country. The whole mechanique of the line seemed ex- 
cellent, fend the fares about one half of what they would 
be in England or Scotland. The price charged for a : 
place in a superb first-class carriage is equal t» four 
shillings— baggage a few pence additional. The fuel 
employed by the locomotives is peat, of which we saw 
large quantities preparing in the line of route. 
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It is hopeless tc^ give an account of Munich, such as 
it deserves, in a less compass than a volume. I can 
point only to a few of its leading features and objects of 
iutirest Situated on a plain on the banks of the Iser, 
it consists partly of an old and little-improved town, 
and partly of modern erections. The newer part, which 
stretches away from one side of the old, is mostly the 
creation of the last thirty years, and has been the work 
of the present king, Ludwig (Louis^I. The expense 
lavished on buildings and embellishments has been im- 
mense, but a large portion, I was informed, has been 
defrayed from the private revenues of the king. Therp 
can be no doubt whatever that Ludwig is the most 
munificent patron of art in the w<frld; and his taste 
equals his munificence. A walk through the new^r 
part of the city overwhelms one with the variety and 
i costliness of the creations which have sprung up at 
| his bidding; and wc feel that to his principaParchitect, 

| Von Klense, the highest merit of a designer and adapter 
I is due. The streets are mostly arranged in long lines 
! at right angles to each other, and are lined with public 
i and private buildings of a lofty and imposing character. 

' The 6tyle of the private houses is chiefly the Italian 
1 (families living in floors) ; while that of the public edi- 
l flees is more varied ; but the Byzantine, modified in 
; many agreeable ways, prevails. There cannot, indeed, be 
said to be any originality. Greece ancMtaly have given 
| models for Almost everything»in Munich ; yet it would 
' be unjust to say that this diminishes the pleasure which 
■ is derived from seeing so fine an assemblage of works of 
; art. A number of the buildings are of sandstone, but 
. the greater proportion are faced with cement. The 
centre of attraction is tbe Ludwig’s Strasse — a long 
street of noble width, in which are many of the finest 
public buildings — palaces, chdrches, the Library, Blind 
Asylum, the University, &c. The interiors of the 
"churches are superbly decorated with gilding and fres- 
! eoes ; the latter exquisitely beautiful, representing Scnp- 
| ture subjects. Cornelius has been the principal painter 
! of these frcscoqs.* In the church of St Lewis is one of 
; his productions, a fresco painting of the Last Judg- 
1 nient, of the enormous height of sixty-four Yect. The 
! Basilica of St JJonafacius, a church (red brick, of fanci- 
| ful arrangement) in the Karl Strasse, was finishing at 
! I he time of our visit — its seventy-two marble columns 
j supporting a roof of blue, dotted over with gold stars ; 

| its marble floor, its frescoes, and other decorations, 
transcending in splendour all that had previously been 
attempted. 

This and other churches we took in our way to, two 
j edifices which constitute the glory of Munich — the 
! Pinacotlicc mid Glyptot hoc. The Pinncotliee, so eallefl 
from a Greek word signifying repository of paintings, 
,, may be styled the national gallery of Bavaria, for it 
contains the largest and most select* ejection of works 
of pictorial art in the country, and, likeisverything else, 
has been given to the nation by the king. It is open to 
the pyblio Without *fee or inquiry- The building is a 
large and beautiful edifice of sandstone, isolated on all 
sides; and the interior, one floor up, consists of nine 
magnificent halls, lighted from the roof, with twenty 
(ftnoller side-apartments for cabinet pictures, lighted by 
ordinary windows. The pictures in tfie great hall^are 
arranged according to schools. We have first the hall 
of the royal founders, with pictures of the present king 
and his predecessors ; then we enter, second, a hall 
devoted to pictures of tho German school ; the third, 
the same ; the fourth is devoted to the Dutch schotl ; 
the fifth, which is about dorfble the size of the others, 
is the hall of Rubens; the ‘fifth is also tfie Dutch 
school ; the sixth the French and Spanish schools j alld 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth, the Italian schools * The 
paintings in the side-cabincts are likewise arranged 
according to qjyles and eras, but they do not require to 
be particularised. 

A walk through the Pinacothec cannot fail to have 
an inspiring effect On all lovers of the fine arts. Large 
and small, we have presented to us a selection of fifteen 


hundred pictures, the productions of the first masters of 
their craft ; while the very taste with which they are 
accommodated, is in itself a thing commanding our ad- 
miration. As is well known, the collection is^rioh in 
the works of Rubens ; but those which gave us the 
greatest pleasure were some of the pictures of Murillo, 
of wl^ch there are a few of great value. We visited 
this magnificent institution several times during our 
stay in Munich, on each occasion loitering for hours op 
the seats scattered about for the accommodation of 
visitors, and discovering new beauties in the collection. 

The Glyptothec is a similar establishment for sculp- 
ture, ancient and modern. Its elegant Ionic portico of 
white marble ; its highly-finished scagliola walls ; the 
roofs of its halls green, white, and gold; its marble 
floors — nil must be left to the imagination of the reader. , 
It is divided into twelve halls, each devoted to a dis- 
tinct class of sculptures ; as, for example, the halls of 
Egyptian and Etruscan antiquities, the hall of Grecian 
sculptures of the era of Phidias, the hall of Heros, the 
hall of Roman sculptures, and the hall of modern mas- 
ters. Inferior in extent or in value to the collection in the 
British Museum, there is nevertheless here much to de- 
light, from the great care and expense lavished in making 
the exhibition commodious, classic, and therefore unex- 
ceptionable, iu point of taste. Many of the ancient figures 
have been restored in part by Thorwaldsen ; and after 
having seen some most objectionable snendings of this 
kind at Dresden, I cannot but give the greatest p&ise 
to the artist who lias performed this delicate duty for 
the Glyptothec. In the hall of modern sculptures are 
some exquisite pieces by Canova, Thorwaldsen, Schadow, 
and Iiauch — the latter at present the greatest sculptor 
in Germany, and of whom I shall nave occasion to 
speak on arriving at Berlin. . * 

After paying visits to the foregoing lions, the strange® 
usually proceeds to the palace of the late Duke of 
Lench ten berg (Eugene Beauharnois), where there is a 
gutter}' of paintings, and also some sculptures of con- 
siderable value, which are shown to the public. On the 
occasion of our visit, the crowd here was much greater 
than at any place where we had yet been. Instead, how- 
ever, of noticing the beautiful works of art in this collec- 
tion, I shall cross the broad Ludwig’s Strasse, and conduct 
the reader to file preempts of the royal palace. Here, 
on one side of the king’s residence, is the Hofgarten, a 
large square enclosure, plentifully dotted over with trees, 
under whose shade, and also in an arcade, which runs 
along two sides of the ground, is the great daily lounge 
of the inhabitants. The arcade, in its whole extent, 
is decorated in the inner side with frescoes illustrative 
of Bavarian history, and other subjects. This method 
of telling a nation’s history by the pencils of the most 
eminent artists, is surelytone of the best means of cul- 
tivating ^popular feelings :^re llhve, in fact, here a lo mi- 
series of^pietures of high art in an open pukB^irome- 
nade, but protected from the weather by the roof over- 
head. The king has been the presiding genius of this 
novel ga^ery, and some of the frescoes arc adorned with 
poetical mottoes from his pen. Adjoining the Hofgarten 
is the entrance to the English Garden, a large park laid 
out with wood and water. This was one of the useful 
works of the celebrated Coujit Kumford^during his resi- 
dence in Munich. , * 

On the opposite side of the Hofgarten is the new 
royal palace, an edifice of fine sandstone, presenting a 
G reran front of eight hundred feet. Behind, and 
parties* connection with it, is the old palace. We 
nuale two several visits to this extensive suite of build- 
ings, in whifih German art has done its utmost to unite 
the classic style of, Pompeii to that of modern Italy. 
The state apartments are a succession of superb halls, 
for the greater part painted in fresco, or with walls of 
scagliola, and having floors of the finest inlaid wood, of 
divers colours. Ttic throne-room may be considered 
the grandest thing which human art can reach— floor 
of polished marble, from each side of which rises a ro v ^ 
of twelve, lofty c61umns with gilded capitals. Between 
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these columns are placed colossal statues in bronze, but 
gilded all over, representing the most illustrious ances- 
tors of the reigning monarch, and after models by 
Scliwaifthaler. This magnificent saloon, which is in 
length 112 feet by 75 feet in breadth, and 57 feet high, 
is further enriched by frescoes picturing incidents in 
the works of the Grecian poets, surrounded by Ro- 
■ manesque borders. A gorgeous throne, drapOd with 
j crimson-velvet hangings and gold, occupies the upper 
extremity of the floor. 

Adjoining the new palace stands the cliapel-royal, for 
which likewise marble, gold, frescoes, and seagliola, 
have done their utmost. The encaustic paintings on 
the roofs of the different compartments are among the 
* finest things I have ever seen — that of Christ blessing 
.little children leaving an impression on the mind every- 
way becoming the subject. In this, as in all the other 
places of worship visited by us in Munich, wc observed 
persons of the poorest class in attitudes of devotion — 
women of the humblest rank in life, with their children 
about them, being seen kneeling in the midst of splen- 
dours such as are reserved exclusively in England for 
individuals occupying the highest stations. Without 
drawing the slightest inference unfavourable to the re- 
ligion of our own country from this circumstance, I feel 
impelled to remark, after some experience in* church- 
seeing, that the perfectly free entrance, at nearly all 
hours, to highly^embellished places of worship on the 
continent, must have in itself, and apart altogether from 
any question aft 'to devotion, a useful effect in culti- 
vating liAbits of veneration and respect — resjiect fol 
works of art, and a love of what is beautiful. The ab- 
sence of all meanB, secular or religious, for exciting into 
aotivity a similar class of emotions in the humbler 
order*/ in England, and most of all in Scotland, leas pro- 
duced fruits which it is unnecessary to particularise. 

Magnificent as was this chapel, and the halls of the 
palace of which it forms a part, we had reason to be 
more interested in what was still in reserve — a v^sifl to 
the old, or, as it i6 called, the liich chapel, which is 
reached by a gallery from the more ancient part of 
the royal residence. Apparently unused for any reli- 
gious service in the present day, this little old chapel, 
which consists of one apartment, about fourteen feet 
square, and which could not wdh hold moi'e than a dozen 
people, was founded by the Elector Maximilian I. It 
may be described as one entire gem, consisting of a com- 
bination of precious stones, pearls, gold, silver, ebony, 
ivory, and other costly articles — a treasury to r which 
each successive prince has given a contribution. The 
roof is of lapis-lazuli, the floor of marble, and the walls 
Florentine mosaic. At the entrance arc a few antique 
seats, and on the left-hand side a small organ with sil- 
ver pipes. The objects to w)*ich attention is drawn by 
.the exhibitor are six cupboards of ebony, adorned with 
c61ourotU$tones. One by one these are opeifed; and 
their contents, consisting chiefly of vessels in* gold and 
silver, and reliquaries, are explained. In one were the 
skulls of four popes, set in velvet and pearls ; also the 
hands of four saints, dried and brown dike Jhri veiled 
mummies. Another reliquary contained a bone set 
with precious stones, and another a circular piece of 
skull as large as a crown-piece. The contents of five 
presses having*' been exhibited, each article involving 
curious points in personal histgry, fre came at last to 
the sixth press, adjoining the entrance. The obiects 
brought $pto view on opening the doors, wepv de- 
scribed as of the greatest interest, and the snp&ators, 
with eager eyes, crowded closely round the exhibitor. 
Taking from one of the shelves a Bmall article of 
about four* inches long, three inches broad, .and half 
an inch in thickness, resembling* a* lady's pard-case, 
the general interest became quite impassioned; Remov- 
ing the exterior case, which was of ebony, we held in 
our hands the altar-piece Used by Mary Queen of 
Scots at her execution. -This great curiosity, which 
,had come into the possession of the Bavarian family, 
and whose history is of undoubted authenticity, is of 


silver gilt, enamelled with green apd other colours. 
Nearly square in form, it opens in leaves, so as to form 
two side- wings, with a part above the centre,, making 
three leaves in all. Thus expanded, it presents minia- 
ture paintings of Scripture subjects in the style of the 
fifteenth century— the last things on earth, it may be 
supposed, on which had rested the eyes of the unfor- 
tunate Mary Stuart. W. Q. 
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HANNAH WHITE; 

A SKETCH OF IRI8H HUMBLE LIFE. 

SY THU AUTHOR O* ' MY FATHEH THE LAIRD,* &0. 

It was an agreeable change to Hannah White, after 
the Beene of discomfort in poor Biddy’s desolate cabin 
— described in our last number — to pay an occasional 
visit to lier foster-father’s 4 snug little piece of a 
farm,’ which a lay all along down the sunny slope of 
a low hill. It was a narrow Btrip, descending pretty 
equally, between well-marked double ditches, from the 
furzy Bummit to the meadow by the river side. Old 
Luke White, or rather Terry* White, old Luke’s son, 
held about three -and- twenty Irish acres of good land, 
ill cultivated, neither weeded, nor drained, nor rightly 
fenced, nor properly cropped, yet profitable, even under 
his untidy management, from the small rent he paid 
for it, and the light burdens it was taxed with. He 
would have made more of it had he possessed it un- 
encumbered; but there were several roods, and even 
half-acres, and an acre each patch, with a ruinous cabin 
belonging to it, which he had sublet to different paupers, 
or in a few cases had, more correctly speaking, suffered 
to remain with the original tenant of a larger propor- 
tion, who had been at sonfe fitting opportunity 4 bought 
out of his holding.* In Hannah’s time, her foster-father 
had never owned above six or seven acres, on which he 
had contrived to bring up a large family very creditably ; 
for he had been an active man, of frugal habits in his 
working days, and a 4 simple* man, bdsied merely with 
his own small affairs in all honesty. The English 
hardly understand the Irish interpretation of this 
4 simple* word, although Miss Edgeworth has done her 
best to explain it to them in one of her delightful chil- 
dren’s tales. The son, Terry, exemplified the converse 
of the meaning given to it by his countrymen to perfec- 
tion. He was a very different character from the father 
— people said he had 4 a strong dash of the mother in 
him.* Lounging through the world in the most sleepy 
way, with his eyes apparently half-shut, no one saw 
more clearly all that was going on around him ; no one 
ftnew better how to 4 bide his time,* and act at the 
fitting moment for his own advantage. lie was greatly 
admired by his neighbours for his quiet abilities. To 
be as 4 ’cute anMjnowin’ a’most as Terry White,* was 
high praise ofmny 4 endeavouring* young man. 1-le 
had thus, in liis own easy way, nearly tripled the size of 
his holding, gaining credit all the vrtiile for f helping the 
distressed^ by coming forward at the critical hour when 
the wonderfully-enduring powers of his race could bear 
no more. While he relieved the unfortunate both of 
land and difficulties by means of his closely-kept purse, 
h^’spared himself, the odium of removing the family of 
the L outcasts. He had permitted them always to remain 
in the cabin built by themselves, and given a bit of 
ground adjoining, charging for the same, however, a 
rent that nobody talked about, and which was generally 
taken out in labour. 

Terry White’s most anient admirer was his wife; 
for he had married, though not early, a woman made 
espressly w for himself, young, but not young-looking, 
quiet, managing, home-keeping, an adept in getting one 
drop tfiore out of what he imagined he had already 
squeezed dry. She had brought him money too— money 
and stock— otherwise it is more than probhble sirs would 
not have been solicited to come herself. She brought a 

. * Short for Terence. 
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cow, a heifer* a«sow, a store-pig, two turkey hens, a 
piece of frieze, a far-tippet (which she wore on Sundays 
over a Teal cloth dioak, all the year round, summer and 
winter alike), and forty sovereigns wrapped up in the 
heel of an old stocking. She was quite a mountain 
heiress, although, in her frequent allusions to her for- 
tune, not an item of which she ever neglected to enu- 
, merate, she always modestly summed up its amount as 
a ‘ trifle.’ This managing cs>uple had, by imperceptible 
degrees, while accumulating stock and acres, -Contrived 
to get rid of all encroachment# on cither. Sisters and 
younger brothers had passed out from their childhoods 
home to struggle with the. crowd of necessitous around 
them, leaving only the old man behftid. In their place, 
a set of fine healthy grandchildren filled the house, re- 
calling by name and features those of a former genera- 
tion at their age. 

Hannah’s first visit impressed her favorably with 
nil she found. Terry and 'ferry’s wife* vied in their 
attentions to her. The old man said little; but he looked 
oil her with much affection as he rose from the com- 
fortable settle within the large open chimney of the 
kitchen, displacing a baby from each knee, that he might 
reach to shake hands with her. The place looked very 
much as it used to do. The entrance was at once 
into the kitchen ; it would have been into the fire, but 
for a wall that was run out at right angles from the 
chimney back some feet on*along the floor, facing the 
door, and cutting it off, in fact, from the room, forming 
a small square lobby, which would have caused nearly 
total darkness at the fireplace, had it not been avoided 
by a window of a single pane made in this bit of wall, 
close above old Luke White’s head, as he sat on his 
usual seat within. The floor was clay, hardened by a 
slight mixture of lime and* sand. The thatched roof 
was unceiled ; but all was tight, and dry, and clean, and 
the walls were neatly whitewashed. The old plain 
furniture was there : nothing having, to all appearance, 
beep added to it. A turned-up table leaf was near the 
fire, let-down fot every meal, as in long past days. The 
dresser stood opposite, well filled with crockery of all 
r shapes and sizes. Along its lower shelf whs ranged a 
whole row of wooden bowls and platters ; and on the 
upper Bhelf still shone, what had been the pride. of 
' Hannah’s foster-mother’s heart, pewter -ware, which 
' had descended to her from a long line of ancestors. 

| A long ironing-table followed, before which Hannah liad 
I many a day stood till her strong back ached ; bright 
l! tin-cans hung on the wall behind it; an eight-day 
|, clock faced the small window; a settle bed, ^ large 
wheel for spinning wool, some stools, tubs, and a turf 
basket, bottom upwards, under which a hen v.as 
hatching, completed the furniture of this ‘ small 
farmer’s’ comfortable kitchen. At either end of the 
house was a. room, clay -floored, and unceiled like the 
kitchen, from which one of thenir^ndecd, was only 
partitioned off by the dresser. In this more open 
apartmenf slept the old man, the maid-servant, and the 
elder children. In the other private retreA, with the 
chimney-stalk and the lobby to separate it from the 
rest of the house, slept Terry, his wife, and the babies. 

• The old man’s room contained nothing but two bed- 
steads: his son’s not much more — only a cra<J!e, a 
press, and a very dingy mahogany table, arftl a clfliir of 
two to match ; extra with sundry boxes, bags, band- 
boxes, and bundles, heaped on the top of the bed and 
the red-painted press. Nothing more in sight, we 
should have said; for Mr# White, when doing tlie 4 ho- 
nours of her house, by showing off to her husband’s 
friend all its treasures, drew out, with no little pride, 
from underneath the bed a small barrel full of eggs, 
and a large tub half full of beautiful butter. Stfie was 
very particular, she said, in her dairy management, 
butter being in these times os good as gold. She had 
seven cows? and no right dairy ; no dairy with a right 
lock: she therefore kept her butter where no flngerB 
but her own could reach it Our Scotch and English , 
readers might suppose the cream to have been in equal 


danger; but in the dairy husbandry of the part of 
Ireland we are describing, they do not deal in cream — 
the milk is all strained at onco into a large churn- 
shaped vat, warm as it comes from the cow : ^he ope- 
ration is repeated at every milking, till the vat is full, 
when two men relieve each other in churning the 
ripened milk into butter. The buttermilk sells readily 
in the neighbourhood ; the butter is packed for market. 
Mrs White’s milk-vat stood, in a dark corner parti- 
tioned off from the barn, which barn being partly opffi, 
served occasionally as a cart-shed and general tool- 
house, .when it occurred to Mr White to shelter arti- 
cles of such value from the weather. The partition 
was merely brushwood closely wattled, and overhead 
Borne yards of calico were nailed across the rafters, to , 
prevent rubbish from falling below. The brick floor, 
the white walls, the shaded window, the cool shelves, 
loaded with pans of richly-coated milk, the curd, the 
cheese, the beauty, the profits of a British dairy, when 
will thoy be universal in the sister isle, where, of all 
farming, dairy-farming should best thrive, from the 
quality of the pastures, and the short mild winters of 
the country ? 

Unknowing of tlieBC better things, Mrs White was 
quite content ; vain even of her untidy premises, her 
X>igs ranging over the fields, her fowl laying their £ggs 
under tlic haystacks, her garden as full of weeds as of 
vegetables, the l>awn* ankle deep on wet days, and miry 
at the driest of times, from the constant tread cf the 
cattle on the refuse thrown there fdt the purpose of 
1 being thus prepared for the manure heap. She grieved, 
indeed, over her many troubles — her slaving life, her 
crosses, losses, great expenses, little profits, heavy rent, 
and heavy cess, and more than all, Her difficulties wjth 
Terry* who was entirely too good-natured, failed :*t bar- 
gain-making, was for ever giving to this brother and to 
that sister, Biddy included, and allowed himself in many 
ways too innocent for the world he lived in. .These 
cttniilaints required no redress, scarce even a reply: 
they* were a habit rather than a necessity ; not called 
forth by any real evils, merely adjuncts to the dignity 
of her station as a prosperous fanner’s wife. That 
there wa9 any merit wanting in herself had never oc- 
curred to her, nor was it in the nature of things that 
it ever shoulfl. Though she admired the character of 
her husband, she did not by * any manes consider him 
her aquuls.’ llgr father held forty acres of land, and 
her mother went to chapel in her jaunting car, and her 
brother rode his own horse at the steeple-chases. Terry 
could pretend to no such high doings; but he was ‘ snug,’ 
and good-looking, and * ’cute,’ and the best match that 
offered for her at the time her parents judged it fit 
she should be disposed of; and ‘she had never repinted, 
thanks be to God for that and all his other mercieB ! 
She did not fault him fthe kusband), nor complain of 
him, nbr any one, but Hannah herself mu^t have tK2T 
sinse to* see that he was by no manes her aquals.’ Terry 
seemed to see it, and to feel it too, for her word was law 
to him. He paid her implicit obedience, and readily, 
as if li&r cornpianding thus was an honour to him ; and 
in his private conversations with his foster-sister, he 
dilated warmly on his wife’s perfections : ' The best of 
creatures!. — the finest housekeeping woman! — the 
hardest f woman in all Ireland ! — the Nicest f han<J at a* 
bargain! They woyjd need to be ’cute indeed that 
offered to have dealings with the like of her!’ He was 
e^^dently delighted with his prize, lived but to serve 
her^jame and went as she ordered, lounged after his 
lqungmg workmen when Bhe sent him, or indolently, 
at her bidding, set half to rights what they had wholly 
neglected. He bought and sold only by her directions ; 
and being both* of one mind as to spending nothing 
they cohld Bpare, and pocketing all they could contrive 
to make, they got on very comfortably together;' except 
at an odd time of a fair day, when Terry, not having 
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taken the temperance pledge, had been 1 after’ refresh- 
ing himself too frequently. They were realty decent, 
well-doing people after their lights ; paid priests’ dues, 
cess, reht, aud rent charge — ‘ kept themselves,’ as they 
said, * to themselves, and had no call to nobody.* 
Subsequent visits hardly kept up these agreeable im- 
pressions : a more intimate acquaintance with the ways 
of the house revealed a style of management ill calcu- 
lated to satisfy the judgment of the active little woman, 
who had been disciplined by many years* service, under 
conscientious employers, into the most perfect regula- 
tion of her time, and the most faithful discharge of her 
duties. Terry White cultivated his farm at no great 
expense of labour : his cabin tenants did hiB work ac- 
l cording as he happened to want ’em ; ’ no man had his 
particular business, no hour its allotted task ; the whole 
concern went on at haphazard ; the pay, poor as it 
was, was very grudgingly given — the work returned 
for it was** very lazily done : conscience seemed to be 
wanting on both sides : the men could hardly be trusted 
out of their master’s sight a moment : his time, iudeed, 
was principally occupied in watching their doings, for 
suspicion dwelt ever among them all. lie gave better 
wages than some of his neighbours — a fact on which he 
sufficiently prided himself : he gave sixpence a day and 
diet ; but there was a long per contra account*, so long, 
that little money passed between them — there was cabin 
rent, garden rent, potato rent, and cartage of fuel, for the 
husband’s share ^ and the wife and Mrs White had their 
separate account for buttermilk. This being, by the 
custom of the country, the perquisite of the farmer’s 
wife — part of her private fund for the purchase of such 
luxuries as tea arid clothing — she reckoned her quarts 
very carefully. They were paid for cither by a few 
days' Vork in harvest, or in copper, as they were got — 
♦he copper being earned by the sale of eggs from the 
fowl, permitted to pick about over the fields at will, 
except when they ventured near the com. Yet wjtli 
all their carefulness, all their hard dealings, Terry and 
Mrs White were about this time beginning to feel that 
they were not rich. The fund in the stocking heel 
had diminished, for they had been obliged to apply to 
it once or twice in seasons of difficulty ; their children 
were increasing in age and ipimbers, qnd not being 
brought up to help in any industrious way the business 
of the family, they were an annually additional charge, 
instead of becoming an assistance. Tfcrry scraped and 
shaved closer than ever; the parings and pinchings 
of Mrs White were felt to the heart's core by -every 
member of the household ; still matters mended little. 
That they had themselves to blame, that for want of 
outgoings, they could hardly expect incomings, never 
crossed the thoughts of this self-satisfied pair: self- 
blame never does cross the thoughts of Irish d!an or 
«Jqsh woman. The time$ th^ r seasons, landlord agent, 
master, 1 "distress, friends, neighbours, anybody, any- 
thing, everybody, everything, deserves high blame, and 
gets it, all but those only who are in fault— the in- 
dividuals whose indolence pre vents their limbing the 
slightest exertion of mind or body to better their own 
condition. , 

Hannah ventured to suggest that a little more ac- 
| tivity, a little regularity, sqme attention to order and 
r tididbss, some improvements on the methods of farming 
ursned by Terry, would be rewarded by increased pro- 
uctivenees* and would lessen the necessity for much of 
the niggardly proceedings which so exceedinglyZmi- 
nished the comforts of his family. , But she fou^U her 
hints far from kindly taken. So far from having ife- 
glected a proper ontlay on his * little piece &f a farm — 
the worst bit of land, take it all out^ tjiat he would en- 
gage to say would be to be found in the country ’ — her 
foster-brother assured her ‘ that he had done a power. 
Ne’er a man in all Ireland would have done as much, 
or could, had he been willing.’ He had 4 bought three 
pounds of powder, and blasted two astonishin' rocks in 
<*o::e field;’ be had ’drawn forty barrels of lime three 
miles ’crass the river, up the hill — and put them all out ’ 


on another field ; he had ‘ sowed dales,* fine three-year 
oulds, five score o’ them’— All along in a row, down the 
top of the double ditch he had made betwixt himself and 
his next neighbour, ‘ the contrariest man was ever seen, 
for ever poundin’ an* annoyin’. What man alive could 
do more, or as much ? But the times bate him intirety. 
He was shuck with ’em, and sure it was no use strivin’ 
agin* ’em.* Mrs White had been equally distinguished 
on her side. She watched, and she worried, and she 
scrimped herself and every one. She turned away a 
good, strong, active mafd-servant, • an* took up wid jist 
w slip of a girl ’ in her stead, the daughter of one of 
their cabin tenants, to whom she c gavo no wages, and 
from whom, in return, she got no work. She withdrew 
hsr two eldest children from the school she had hitherto 
sent them to, 4 an* striv* to tache them herself of an 
evening.* She had no idea of making money but by 
sparing it — inflicting really a course of privations on 
herself and aft belonging to her as her only resource in 
these * jtroogling * times. 1 My dear life,’ said she, ad- 
dressing the foster-sister — ‘ my dear jewel, it’s little 
you know. What with the roads contractin’, and them 
wars, and one thing and another, it was aisicr to make 
a guinea in the ould times than a penny now.* The 
conclusion to which this unpromising condition of 
their affaiis had brought this contriving couple was, 
that Hannah, v/ith her grand friends, and her fine 
place, and her * liapes of savings,’ was to take it upon 
herself to provide for all their children. It would 
be unnatural to expect otherwise, for who else had 
she to look to ? Them that 1 raired her had a right 
to dipind upon her*,' and she had equal ‘right* to 
afford her best assistance to them. Hannah had no 
wish indeed to deny it. t SFic had never forgotten the 
care taken of her childhood, never omitted to send 
many useful remembrances to the Only home she could 
look back to ; nay, she had come now to the country 
for the express purpose of seeing what could best be 
done to advance the fortunes of her, foster-mother’s 
family ; but she did not exactly incline to be ffteir sole 
dependence ; and she also began to fear that they might 
not all perfectly agree as to the means to be adopted, 
ller wish was, to educate the children, and by enlighten- 
ing the parents, endeavour to elevate the condition of 
Terry and his family. Mrs White had no notion that 
either she or her husband had anything to learn ; 
for they were, in fact, in some respects rather in ad- 
vance of their neighbours : no intention of making 
herself, or encouraging her husband to make, the very 
least sixertion to further their object; still less did she 
Hiirpose to spend a farthing of their hard-won money 
on it j neither did she imagine that their children could 
require aught but the ‘ help of a friend ’ to fit them fur 
every sort of creditable employment. She therefore 
expected HannaJ^o use her interest to provide them 
all with such situations as she had fixed on for them, 

‘ accordin’ as they grew to years.’ She ha<^ * laid out * 
to get places in the molice or the Excise for he. sons, 
and to make ladies -maids and dressmakers of her 
daughters, without further trouble to her or tlieir 
father. She did not mean them to he * kilt with work : ’ 
shq^was come of 1 dacent* people — Terry was come of 
4 daconfc’ ptoplft toe; ; their children had had 4 the best of 
rairing’ — 4 never let out with the common sort,* &c. &c. ; 
and when she found that Hannah was sceptical on 
their merits, dissatisfied with their idl4' habits, their 
insubordination, and their lack of the most ordinary 
induction, and was resolute not to importune her 
master and mistress for .tneir patronage in favour of 
connexions, not previously fitted to deserve it, her 
mlnner changed entirely to the friend she had up to 
that mgroent made so much of. She did not cool — she 
heated ; words, actions increased in vehemence as she 
worked herself up to resent this iinnaturaLjndiffergnce : 
all former kindnesses were obliterated. Hannan was 
thankful to escape from the house with a whole skin, 

• * Planted larch-trees. 
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and to leave th% future welfare of tlie family to time, 
and the changes time would bring. 

t Thu§ ended Miss White’s visit to ilia scene of her early 
days. She felt that she could be of as little iwe to her 
comfortable foster-brother as to her miserable foster- 
sister i that were she to continue, any close connection 
with either, she might herself be ruined between them, 
brought down to Biddy’s level, auother pauper among 
the crowd of wretched, without a hope of ever raising 
them to her own position. She therefore determined 
on restricting her intercourse^with Mr and Mrs White 
to little occasional civilities, as better in the end for 
them, and essential to herself for her own respectability. 
Her heart was hardly as light on her homeward journey 
os when the hope she brought with her to the Jiilis 
had filled it; but she was content with the feeling of 
having done her duty : she had satisfied herself that 
she hud shown herself not ungrateful for the home 
given to her childhood ; and for the sest, forty years 
I in this struggling world had inured her to disappoinl- 
| merit 

THIS IPSWICH MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
FOR THE WORKING-CLASSES. 

Some months since,* we abridged from the^ 4 Manchester 
Guardian’ a very interesting memoir of James Crowtlier 
of that place, a naturalist in humble life, including 
notices of some of his companions who had united with 
him to form a society of about forty weavers and me- 
chanics, who met occasionally to exhibit and compart* 

' their acquisitions of plunts and insects ; and wc added 
i some observations as to the great desirableness of simi - 
lar tastes being more widely imparted to the work in g- 
| classes by making natur:Jl history a branch of their 
j education. A step in this direction lias since been 
| made by the adoption of Air Patterson's ‘Introduc- 
tion to Zoology* in the schools under the National 
Board of Ireland, and in several public and private 
seminaries in*Englaud and Scotland; and wc; are now 
happy to a3d, that a Museum of Natural History, of 
handsome architecture, lately erected, »f which the 
professed object is to communicate a knowledge of tins 
science to working-men, was opened at Ipswich on 
Wednesday, December 15th, by eloquent speeches from 
the Bishop of Norwich, the Dean of Westminster, Sir 
J. P. Boileau, Burt., &e. addressed to a large auditory, 
comprising some of the principal gentry of Suffolk, the 
members of parliament for Ipswich, and numbers of the 
inhabitants of the town of all ranks. The president of 
the Museum, the Rev. W. Kirby, rector of llarliam, 
near Ipswich, now in his eighty-ninth year, wasjpre- 
sent ; but in consequence of his great age, the Bishop of 
Norwich ofliciated as president in his stead, and moved, 
at the conclusion of the meeting, a vote of thanks to 
him for the valuable services he liTi^ rendered to natu- 
ral history during his long life, to which the vener- 
able father of entomology in this country replied in a 
bfrcf and most affecting valedictory uJdress, which 
brought tears into the eyes of most of those present. 
This Museum", as stated in the ‘ Suffolk Chronicle,* now 
before us, owes its origin chiefly to the indefatigable 
zeal and unwearied exertions of George Ransom^ Esq., 
of Ipswich, proving, as in so nuftiy pther instances on 
record, liow much may be effected by a single indi- 
vidual ; aiql as the Messrs Ilansome of that place, who 
employ many hundred men in their extensive manufac- 
tory of agricultural implements, &c. will use their in- 
fluence to induce them attend the lectures nifiant to 
be given, there is every prospect that this institution 4 
will succeed in its great object of introducing the work- 
ing-classes of Ipswich to what is yet so grea^ a deside- 
ratum in all plans for their advantage — a new descrip- 
tion of out-of-door recreation, at once healthy and 
rationally exciting in a very high degree. For how 
intense must have been the delight derived from their 
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pursuits, which, as we learn froiq the memoir of 
Crowther above referred to, could lead him and his 
comrades, after a hard day’s work, to walk ten or fifteen 
miles in search of a rare plant or insect 1 To many 
even well-informed minds, the idea of directing the 
attention of working-men to such pursuits seems absurd 
and impracticable ; and so it would be, if the aim were 
to make them profound naturalists. But this is not 
the intention. It is simply to give them BilCh a taste 
for, and general knowledge of the subject, as may Jggd 
them to take an interest in observing and collecting the 
natural objects which present themselves so profusely 
in every walk, and comparing them with similar ones 
deposited in the museum or described in books, and 
thus ascertaining their names and properties, and being . 
able to explain them to their children. Every one re-* 
members Mrs Harbauld's charming tale of Eyes and 
no Eyes in * Evenings at Home,’ containing the history 
of two boys taking the Bame walk, in which one found ] 
nothing to observe, while the other w&b attracted by 
novelties at every step. And so it is with working-men. 
The great mass of them never having been taught * the 
art of seeing,’ find nothing but barrenness and weariness, 
where instructed men, like Crowther, are in ecstaeies 
of delight. Bucli is the force of tlie principle of imitation 
in map, that let but one or two in a place acquire a 
taste for any branch of natural history, and numbeas will 
be sure to follow their example; nor will the scientific 
naturalist quarrel with these humble disciples, if, stop- 
ping far short of his knowledge of th^ subject, thity con- 
tent themselves with merely collecting and admiring the 
objects with which nature presents them. No botanist,* 
however profound, refuses to smile with complacency at 
the rapture with which the critical eye of*a Norwich 
weaver hangs over the points of beauty and perfection 
in tlie flowers of his auriculas and polyanthus3b ; and 
no ornithologist would disdain to enter into Ahe , 
feelings of the Spitalfields weaver, who pointed out 
•to him, with exultation, his matchless * croppers’ and 
carrier- pigeons, which lie had reared with such anxious 
pains and skilL Nor does the entomologist refuse to 
sympathise with his brethren of the same locality, whose 
groat ambition in collecting insects is to arrange them 
so as to form a symmetrical ‘picture,’ in a glazed frame, 
to hang up*n their ppflour. These humble collectors of 
insects often And species not before known ; and many 
of the rarer ones of v Mr Haworth’s 1 Lepidoptera Bri- 
tannica’ were obtained by him from the Spitalfields 
weavers, to whom lie paid frequent visits. 

But independently of this consideration, however 
restricted may be the views of naturalists in humble 
life, what can be more desirable than to direct their at- 
tention to objects which, apart from their beauty and 
marvellous structure, hb the works of a Divine hand — 
w orks which, if He wought it worth while to create 
and ladorri, must be worthy of our study and ad{n i na- 
tion- Minis t even merely, as presenting m£MPr for con- 
stant interest! largely promote their happiness ? Gray 
the poet well observed, that the enjoyment of life de- 
pends on our * having always something, going forward,’ 
exclaiming* ‘ Happy the Jr who can create a rose-tree or 
erect a honeysuckle ; that can watch the brood of a lien, 
or see a fleet of their own ducklings launch into the 
w ater ! * And it is precisely thus ‘ having always some- ; 
tiling going forward,’ that constitutes the citariu of | 
their pursuits to tBe humble florist, who fosters with j 
^assiduous care the growth of his seedling auriculas, i 
watches with intense eagerness the first expansion j 
of Tlie hoped-for prize-flower ; and to tlie butterfly and j 
moth elector, who daily feeds his rare caterpillars for i 
weeks with their appropriate food, sees them at length 
witlf joy -change into their chrysalis state, and then im- 
patiently expects their tranformation into the perfect 
insect. No man knew better than Crabbe (himself; by 
the way, like Gray, an entomologist) how largely the 
happiness of tlie working-classes, with whose wants and 
feelings he was so well acquainted, cam be increased 
by giving them a taste for even the bumble* d#»p«rt- 
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mentt of natural history — a conviction strikingly con- 
veyed in the lines in his 1 Borougli/ which run — 

‘ ' There ie my friend the weaver ; Btrong desires 
listen in his breast ; 'tig beauty he admires : 

Bee, to the shady grove he wings his way, 

And feels in hope the rapture of the day— 

Eager he looks, and soon, to glad his eyes, 

From the sweet bower by nature formed arise 
Bright troops of virgin moths, and fresh -born butterflies. 

* * * * 

He fears no bailiff’s wrath, no baron’s blame ; 

His Is untaxed and undisputed game.’ 

But though the Ipswich Museum will render no 
small service to the working-classes, if it should merely 
convert hundreds of them who now saunter in the fields, 
uninterested and without object, and to relieve the vacuity 
(ft of their eye and mind, adjourn to the alehouse, into 
cultivators of flowers, rearers of pigeons, or collectors 
of insects, it by no means follows that much more im- 
portant results will not follow from its establishment. 
Though the bulk of the Messrs Ransome’s workmen 
may go no farther, some of them, like Joseph Fox, the 
Norwich weaver, recorded by Sir J. E. Smith as the 
first grower of a lycopodium from seed, or Hugh Miller, 
the stone-mason, author of the excellent geological work 
on the * Old Red Sandstone/ may render high services to 
science : and if this should prove the case in only one 
instance in a hundred of those to whom the Ipswich 
Museum gives a taste for natural history, and if the 
same result should follow from other similar institutions, 
whiclf it is to bq hoped its example will cause to be 
formed in all our towns, it is scarcely possible to csti- 
> mate too highly the large accession of enjoyment which 
will be conferred on the working-classes, and of advan- 
tage to natural history from enlisting them among its 

cultivators.* 

r* 

• THE NIGHT SIDE OF NATURE. 

This is the somewhat poetical name of a book f pub- 
lished for the purpose of rationalising the aucknf, 
though of late exploded belief in prophetic dreams, 
spiritual appearances, and other mysterious things. 
What first strikes the 4 candid reader/ is the amazing 
moral courage of the author : she, a novelist ' of some 
reputation, and a woman of the world, to come boldly 
out with the profession of a belief in what the intelli- 
gent public has long condemned as only fit matter for 
vulgar wonderment — even though she profess a philoso- 
phical object and a wish to fortify the conviction of the 
spirituality of our nature, and to elevate thereby our 
moral life — it must be acknowledged to be no common 
phenomenon in literature. A second feeling, on dipping 
into the book, will be surprise at the rifeuess of such 
matters in these cool, un wondering days— so contrary to 
the common notion that they have disappeared atong 
with the disposition to believe if them. It appears # as if, 
whilb scep&gsm is the general profession, a vast number 
of persons had yet experiences which they could not 
resolve into accordance with the admitted course of 
nature* and which they are willing to disclose in egrtain 
circumstances, but always with an injunction as to con- 
cealment of names, lest they be suspected of a secret 
leaning to an unfashionable belief. These Mrs Crowe 
has determined' to collect and arrange, with the view of 
endeavouring to firing them Vitkin the domain of 
science. * Because, in the seventeenth century/ she re- 
ft When In our concluding remarks on Crowthrr's memoir, yfe 
observed, ' The common soldier, if acquainted in even a sy ill 1 
measure with botany or entomology, would have at command a 
means of enjoyment which would make the dreariest of hours in 
foreign stations to him ^paradise * <p. 217), we little thought how 
soon, and on how large said fearful a scale, our position would be 
verified by the fatal bonseq uenoes qf the want of* some such recrea- 
tion in the oase of our troops in India, whose late general insub- 
ordination, and (he consequent sad execution of several of them, 

Is attributed by the editor of the 4 Times ’ newspaper (Dec. 27, 1047) . 
solely to the insupportable woarltonenassand ennui of being obliged 
to live In remote quarters, without any object to intern t or oooupy 
their attention. 
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marks, * credulity outran reason an# discretion, the 
eighteenth century, by a natural reaction, threw itself 
into an opposite extreme. Whoever closely observes 
the signs of the times, will be aware that another 
change is approaching. The contemptuous scepticism 
of the last age ig yielding to a more humble spirit of 
inquiry ; and there is a large class of persons amongst 
the most enlightened of the present, who are beginning 
to believe that much whiqli they had been taught t6 
reject as fable, lias 1 been, in reality, ill-understood truth/ 
If such a reaction be actually in progress, it is a fact of 
obvious importance. Perhaps the reception of the 
‘ fright Side of Nature’ will in some degree be a test 
how far it is a fact, l 

Qur author starts with a chapter of speculation on 
the ideas which have been entertained regarding the 
inner spiritual nature of man. Adopting the doctrine 
of there being a spiritual as well m fleshly body, she 
seeks to show how some faint gleams of its attributes 
may at times shoot up through the clay in which it has 
taken up its temporary abode; through this medium, 
she thinks, we may, under certain perhaps abnormal 
conditions, have communication with the spiritual 
world, so us to become cognisant of things above the 
apprehension of the bodily senses. Disease often sup- 
plies these conditions ; mesmerism supplies them to 
some extent; so does common Bleep; often, however, 
the communication takes place without any extraor- 
dinary conditions being observable. 

Revelations by dreaming she takes up first, as being 
ithc simplest cUlbs of phenomena ; and of these she pre- 
sents a number of curious examples. Take as a speci- 
men the following : — 1 Mr S ; was the son of an Irish 

bishop, who Bet somewhat mere value on the things of 
this world than became his function. He had always 
told his son that there was but one thing he could not 
forgive, and that was a bad marriage — meaning by a 
bad marriage, a poor one. As cautions of this sort do not 

always prevent young people falling in love, Mr S 

fixed his affections on Lady O , a fair young widow, 

without any fortune ; and, aware that it would be use- 
less to apply for his father’s consent, he married her 
without asking it. They were consequently exceed- 
ingly poor ; and indeed nearly all they had to live on 
was a small sinecure of forty pounds per annum, which 
Dean Swift procured for him. Whilst in this situation, 
Mr S dreamt one night that he was in the cathe- 

dral in which he had formerly been accustomed to at- 
tend service ; that he saw u stranger, habited as a 
bishop, occupying his father’s throne ; and that, on 
applying to the verger for an explanation, the man said 
that the bishop was dead, and that he had expired just 
as he was adding a codicil to his will in his son's favour. 
The impression made by the dream was so strong, that 

Mr S felt that he should have no repose till he had 

obtained news froip 7fome ; and as the most speedy way 
of doing so was to go there himself, he started on horse- 
back, much against the advice of his wife, who attached 
no importance whatever to the circumstance. Ile'/iad 
scarcely accomplished half* his journey, when he met a 
courier, hearing the intelligence of his father’s death ; 
and when he reached home, he found that there was a 
codicil attached to the will, of the greatest importance 
to his own future prospects ; but the old gentleman had 
expired with the pen in his hand, just as he was about 
to sign it 

' In this unhappy position, reduced to hopeless indi- 
gence, the friends of the young man proposed that he 
should present himself at the. vice-regal palace on the 
next levee day, in hopes that' some interest might be 
excited in his 1 favour; to which, with reluctance, he 
consented. As he was ascending the stairs, he was met 
by a gentleman whose dress indicated that he belonged 
to the church. 

11 Good heavens 1” said he to the friend who accom- ‘ 
pasted him, * ( who is that ? ” 

“ That is Mr — , of so and so.” 

" Then he will be Bishop of L /’ returned Mr 
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C ; “ for that is the man I saw occupying my 
father’s throne.” 

“ Impossible!” replied the other. “ He has no interest 
whatever, and has no more chance of being a bishop 
than I have.” 

“ You will see,” replied Mr 0 * “ I am certain he 

will.” 

* They had made their obeisance above, and were re- 

turning, when there was a^reat cru without, and every- 
body rushed to the doors and windows to inquire what 
had happened. The horses Attached to the carriage of 
a young nobleman had become restive, and were endan- 
gering the life of 1 their master, when Mr rushed 

forward, and, at the peril of his own, seized their heads, 

and afforded Lord C time to descend before they 

broke through all restraint and dashed away. Through 
the interest of this stableman and his frieqds, to whom 
Mr had been previously quite unknown, he ob- 
tained thetfeee of L . These circumstances were 

related to me by a member of the family.’ 

Akin to such cases are presentiments, a class of phe- 
nomena exemplified also in the lower animals. Many 
of these prove to be warnings against danger, and an 
instruction as to the means of avoiding it. For ex- 
ample — ‘ A few years ago, Dr W , now residing in 

Glasgow, dreamt that lie received a summons to attend 
a patient at a place some miles from where he was 
living ; that he started on* horseback ; and that, as he 
| was cfossing a moor, he saw a bull making furiously 
I at him, whose horns he only escaped by taking 
| refuge on a spot inaccessible to the animal, where he 
j waited a long time, till some people, observing his situa- 
tion, came to his assistance, and released him. Whilst 
j at breakfast on the following morning, the summons 
| came ; and, smiling at the ddd coincidence , he started on 
j horseback. lie was quite ignorant of the road he hud 
1 to go ; but by and by he arrived at the moor, which lie 

I recognised, and presently the bull appeared, coming full 
! tilt towurds him. Hut liifl dream had shown him the 
j; place of refuge? for which he instantly made ; and there 
i he spent three or four hours, besieged by the animal, 

II till the country people set him free. Dr W de- 

! 1 clares that, but for the dream, he should not have known 
i in what direction to run for safety.’ Mrs Crowe thinks 
1 ; that there is no need to suppose supernatural interven- 
| tion in such cases. It may be only from some cause 
j connected with the condition of the individual that the 
j apprehension takes place — ‘an accident in the sense 
| that an illness is an accident that is, not without a 
■ cause, but without a cause that we can penetrate’ 

Mesmerism has some pretensions to throw light upon 
these mysteries, as will appear from the following anec- 
dote in connection with one ensuing upon it. Two 
ladies, a mother and daughter, are asleep at Chelten- 
ham, occupying the same bed. ..The mother, Mrs 

O , dreamt ‘that her brother-in-law, then in Irc- 

! land, had sent for her ; that she entered his room, and 
; saw him fin bed, ^apparently dying, lie requested lier 
to Kiss him; but, owing to hi# livid appearance, she 
shrank from doing so, and awoke with the horror of the 
scene upon her. The daughter awoke at the same mo- 
• ment, Baying, '‘Oh, I have had such a frightful dream!” 
“ Oh, so have I ! ” returned the mqther : “J liavq Ibecn 
dreaming of my brother-in-law.” “*My dream was 

about him too,” added Miss C . “ I thought I was 

sitting in thetdrawing-roqm, and that he came in, wear- 
ing a Bhroud trimmed with black ribbons, and approach- 
ing me, he said, • My dear niece, your mother haai re- 
fused to kiss me, hut I 4lm sure you will not be so 
unkind.'” • 4 

* As these ladles wero not in habits of regular corre- 
spondence with their relative, they knew ^lftit the 
earliest intelligence likely to reach them, if he were ac- 
tually dead, would be by means of the Irish papers ; and 
they* waited anxiously for the following Wednesday, 
which was the day these journals were received in 
Cheltenham. When that morning arrived, Miss C— 
hastened at an early hour to the reading-room, and 


there she learnt what the dreams had led them to ex- 
pect : their friend was dead, and they afterwards Ascer- 
tained that his decease had taken place on th#t night.’ 

The magnetic illustration was related to the author 

by Mr W. W , a gentleman well known in the 

north of England. This gentleman ‘had been cured 
by "mesmerism of a very distressing malady. During 
part of the process of cure, after the rapport had 
been well established, the operations were corriedaDn 
whilst he was at Malvern and his magnetiaer at 
Cheltenham, under which circumstances the existence 
of this extraordinary dependence was frequently ex- 
hibited in a manner that left no possibility of doubt. 
On one occasion, I remember, that Mr W. W— ^ 
being in the magnetic jrieep, he suddenly started from 9 
his seat, clasping his hands as if startled, and pre- 
sently afterwards burst into a violent fit of laughter. 
As, on waking, he could give no account of these im- 
pulses, his family wrote to the magnetiser, to inquire if 
he had sought to excite any particular manifestations 
in his patient, as the sleep had been somewhat dis- 
turbed. The answer was, that no such intention had 
been entertained, but that the disturbance might pos- 
sibly have arisen from one to which he had himself 
been subjected. “Whilst my miud was concentrated 
on you,” said he, “ I was suddenly so much startled by 
a violent knock at the door, that I actually jumped off : 
my seat, clasping my hands with affright. I had a 1 
hearty laugh at my own folly, but aiq sorry if you were 
made uncomfortable by it.” ’ j 

The question will of course arise — What is this rapport i 
or relation between the parties, and how is it estab- 1 
iished ? Even admitting the facts, vho can answer this 
question ? * 

Wc are told, in ensuing chapters, of persons urtio had 
the power of entrancing themselves, in which state tliSir 1 
spirits were free to roam abroad to any determinate 
j)lace, and for determinate purposes. 1 One of the most 
rersarkable cases of this kind is that recorded by Jung 
Stilling, of a man who, about the year 1740, resided in 
the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, in the United States, 
liis habits were retired, and he spoke little : he was 
grave, benevolent, and pious ; and nothing was known 
against his character, ^xccpt that he had the reputation 
of possessing some secrets that were not altogether law- 
ful. Many extraordinary stories were told of him, and 
amongst the r#st the following: — The wife of a ship 
captain,* whose husband was on a voyage to Europe and 
Africa, and from whom she had been long without 
tidings, overwhelmed with anxiety for his safety, was 
induced to address herself to this person. Having lis- 
tened to her story, he begged her to excuse him for a 
while, when he would bring her the intelligence she re- 
quired. He then passiti into an inner room, and she 
sat hcyself down to war’ ; Ait his absence continuing 
longer $han she expected, she became impat?81ft, think- | 
ing he had fofgotteir her ; and so, softly approaching . 
the door, she peeped through some aperture, and to her : 
surprise, beheld him lying on a sofa, as motionless as if , 
he were dcat?. She of course did not think it advisable 
to disturb him, but waited his return, when he told her 
that her husband had not been able to write to her for 
such and such reasons, bqt that he wrw then in a coffee- 
house in London, and would very shortly be home again. 
Accordingly he arrived ; and as the lady learnt from him 
that the causes of his unusual silence had been precisely 
tliNsc alleged by the man, she felt extremely desirous of 
ascertaining the truth of the rest of the information ; 
taid in this she was gratified ; for he no sooner set his 
eyes on thd magician, than he said that he had seen him 
before, -on a certain day, in a coffee-house in London ; 
and that he had told him that his wife was extremely 
uneasy about him ; and that he, the captain, had there- 
on mentioned how he had been prevented writing; add- 
ing, that he was on the eve of embarking for America. 
He had thdh lost sight* df the stranger amongst the 
throng, and knew nothing more about him. 

* I have no authority for this story/ says Mrs Crowe, j 
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‘but that of Jung Stilling} and if it stood alone, it 
• might appear very incredible'*, but it is supported by so 
many parallel examples of information given by people 
in somnambulic states, that we are not entitled to reject 
it on the score of impossibility,* * 

This leads to the class of phenomena called in Scot* 
land wraiths — that is, appearances of persons where 
bodily they were not Tliis, says our author, sometimes 
oev'irs at the time of death, but often at an indefinite 
period before it, and sometimes where no such calamity 
is impending. * In some of these cases, an earnest de- 
sire seems to be the cause of the phenomenon.* Maria 
Goffe of Rochester, dying at a distance from home, said 
/ she could pot die happy till she had seen her children. 

* By and by, she fell into a state of coma, which left 
them uncertain whether she was dead or alive. Her 
eyes were open and fixed, her jaw fallen, and there was 
no perceptible respiration. When she revived, she told 
her mother, who attended her, that she had been homo 
and seen her children ; which the other said was im- 
possible, since she had been lying there in the bed the 
whole time. “ Yes,” replied the dying woman, 44 but I 
was there in my sleep/* A widow woman, called Alex- 
ander, who had the care of these children, declared her- 
self ready to take oath upon the sacrament, that during 
this period she had seen the form of Maria Gofie come 
out of the room, where the eldest child slept, and ap- 
proach the bed where she herself lay with the younger 
beside her. The tfgure had stood there nearly a quarter 
of an hour, as far as she could judge ; and she remarked 
that the eyes and the mouth moved, though she heard 
no sound/ 

There is nothing remarkable in' the following wraith 
anecdgte ; but it recommends itself, because of the 

parties being well known in Scotland. 4 Mrs K , 

the sister of Provost B of Aberdeen, was sitting 

one day with her husband, Dr K , in the parlour 

of the manse, when she suddenly said, “ Oh, there’s 
my brother come ; he has just passed the window ! ” 
and, followed by her husband, she hastened to the 
door to meet the visitor. He was, however, not there. 
M He is gone round to the back door,” said she ; and 
thither they went; but neither was he there, nor had 

the servants seen anything of hi^n. Hr K-. Baid she 

must be mistaken ; but she laughed at the ideA : her 
brother had passed the window and looked in ; he must 
have gone somewhere, and would doftbtlcss ^be back 
directly. But he came not ; and the intelligence shortly 
arrived from Aberdeen, that at that precise tinife, as 
nearly as they could compare circumstances, he had 
died quite suddenly at his own place of residence. I 
have heard this story from connexions of the family, 
and also from an eminent ‘professor of Glasgow, who 

told me that he had ongp tufted Dr K w nether 

*he ''believed in these appearances. “1 cannot «choose 
but believe,” returned Dr K ; and then# he ac- 

counted for his conviction by narrating the above par- 
ticulars. 

4 1 have met with three instances/ sawi Mrs* Crowe, 

* of persons who are so much the subjects of this phe- 
nomenon, that they see the wraith of most persons that 
die belonging to them, and frequently of those who are 
merely acquaintunce. They, see the person as if he 
were alive j and unless they know him positively to be 
elsewhere, they have no susplciofi but that it is him- 
self, in the flesh, that is before them, till the sud^jn 
disappearance of the figure brings the conviction/vjf We 
happen to know that one of these persons is an eminent 
matt of science in Scotland. Bo familiar ar$ his family 
with the circumstance, that one of them has beeu 

to express apprehensions as the* early death 

of a distant friend, * because — has seen him/ 

One curious circumstance in many such narratives, 
is the irrelativeness of many of them to a useful or 

dignified bisect 1 Some feir years ago, a^irs H , 

residing in Limerick, had a seryant whom she much 
«tecmed, called Nelly Wvdon. Nelly was a very 
steady person, who seldom asked" for a holiday, and 


consequently Mrs H — - was the less disposed to refuse 
her when she requested a day’s leave of absence, for 
the purpose of attending a fair, that was to take place 
a few miles off. The petition was therefore favourably 
heard ; but when Mr H came home, and was in- 

formed of Nelly’s proposed excursion, he said she could 
not be spared, as he had invited some people to dinner 
for that day, and he hod nobody he could trust with 
the keys of the cellar exceptpNelly ; adding, that it was 
not likely his business would allow him to get home 
time enough to bring up the wine himself. 

" * Unwilling, however, after giving her consent, to 
disappoint the girl, Mrs II - — said that she would her- 
self undertake the 'cellar department on the day in 
question ; so, when the wished-fbr morning arrived, 
Nelly departed in great spirits, having faithfully pro- 
mised to retyirn that night, if possible, or, at the latest, 
the following morning. 

4 The day parted as usual, and nothing #hs thought 
about Nelly till the time arrived for fetching ujf the 

wine, when Mrs H proceeded to the cellar stairs 

with the key, followed by a servant carrying a bottle- 
basket. She had, however, scarcely begun to descend, 
when she uttered a loud scream, and dropped down in 
a state of insensibility. She was carried up stairs and 
laid upon the bed, whilst, to the amazement of the 
other servants, th^girl who had accompanied her said 
that they had seen Nelly Hanlon, dripping with water, 

standing at the bottom of the stairs. Mr H being 

L sent for, or coming home at the moment, this story was 
repeated to him, whereupon he reproved the woman 
for her folly; and proper restoratives being applied, 

Mrs H at length began to revive. As she opened 

her eye s, she heaved a deep*sigh, saying, “ Oh, Nelly 
Ilanlon ! ” and as soon as she was sufficiently recovered 
to speak, she corroborated what the girl had said — 
she had seen Nelly at the foot of the cellar stairs, 
dripping as if she had just come out of the water. Mr 

II used his utmost efforts to persuade his wife out 

of what he looked upon to be an illusion j but hi vain. 

44 Nelly, said he, 44 will conic home by and by, and 
laugh at you ; ” whilst slie, on the contrary, felt sure 
that Nelly was dead. 

4 The night came, and the morning came, but there 
was no Nelly. When two or three days had passed, 
inquiries were made ; and it was ascertained that she 
hud been seen at the fair, and had started to return j 
home in the evening ; but from that moment all traces ; 
of her were lost, till her body was ultimately found in j 
the river. How she came by her death was never j 
kppwn/ Here, it will be observed, there is an element 
of triviality. To appear at a cellar door seems below 
the dignity of a spiritual existence. Yet, it may be said, 
what is it inconsistent with, but only our sense of taste 
— that sense unde/*which we select incident* for fiction ? 
Wc are not necessarily to expect that there is any such 
law presiding over these phenomena, On ttye theory, 
moreover, fef an carnet desire being concerned^ the 
case, it was natural for Nelly, at the moment of danger 
or death, to think of the duty which she would have 
been performing if she had not that day left her home. 

Nearly akin to wraiths are what the Germans call 
dUpp^- gangers ,(dowble- goers), or Belf-seers — that is, 
appearances of a second self, sometimes seen by the in- 
dividual as if it were a reflection of his own person, 
and sometimes only by others, either in his presence or 
at a distance. Catherine of Russia saw a figure of herself 
sitting on her throne, and ordered her guards to fire at 
it. Dr Kerner states the ctise of a Madame Dillenius, 
who was lying in bed when her sister saw her also 
walking about the room. No particular incident fol- 
lowed this event. * Becker, professor of mathematics 
at. Rostock, having fallen into an argument with some 
friends regarding a disputed point of theolqgy, on going 
to his library to fetch a book which he wished terrefer 
to, saw himself sitting at the table in the seat he 
usually occupied. He approached the figure, which 
appeared to be reading, and looking over its shoulder, 
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lie observed thfefc the book opeil before it was a Bible, 
and that, with one of the fingers of the right hand, it 
pointed to the passage, ** Make ready thy house, for 
thou must die.*' He returned to the company, and re- 
lated what he had seen ; and in spite of all their argu- 
ments to the contrary, remained tplly persuaded that 
his death was at hand. He took leave of his friends, 
and expired on the following day at six o’clock in the 
evening.* • 9 • 

Of such anecdotes there is a large store. * 4 A Danish 
physician is said to have be£n frequently seen entering 
a patient’s room, and on being spoken to, the figffre 
would disappear with a sigh. Tljjis used to occur jyhen 
he had made an appointment winch he wub prevented 
keeping, and was rendered uneasy by the failure. 9 The 
hearing of it, howaw, occasioned him such an unplea- 
sant sensation, tln^ic requested liis patignts never to 
tell him when it happened.’ In such cases, a strong 
wish of the person seen to be at the spot at the moment 
seems to have at great coflcern in the phenomenon ; 
but there are many cases in which no such wish was 
felt. A Berlin professor, walking home one evening, 
saw a duplicate of himself passing in the same direc- 
tion on the other side of the street. Arriving at home 
by a short cut, ho saw it at the door. It rang ; the 
maid opened ; it entered ; she handed it 'a candle ; and 
as the professor stood in amazemdht on the other side 
of the street, he saw the fight passing the windows, as 
it wound its way up to liis own chamber, lie then 
went in, anil proceeded to his own room, where, as h^ 
was about to enter, the ceiling fell with a loud crash. 
Here the case seems like an intervention. 

So* much for t lie present. YVe shall resume the re- 
view of the work next v*eek ; till which time, more- 
over, we postpone any general remarks that may occur 
to us on the subject. 


# DISCUSSION CLASSES. 

There is scarcely a Mechanics’ Institution, Atliemeum, 
or other literary society, throughout the* country, that 
has not a discussion class or debating club connected 
with it; and as largo numbers of young men, at the 
period of life most open to impressions from without, 
mingle in these discussions, their influence must be con- 
siderable, whether for good or evil. Like everything 
else, perhaps, they have a share of both ingredients ; 
but we incline to think that the good predominates. 
In examining lists of subjects that have been discussed 
in some of the largest of these societies in London, 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Edinburgh, during the last 
six years, we are pleased to find that it is mostly ques- 
tions of present practical importune that occupy at- 
tention *, and that the young men have too much sense 
to fl pn Exclusively, or even chiefly, at florid declanm- 
tiimT The practice of speaking which, twenty or thirty 
years ago, was so assiduously cultivated, is now happily 
defunct, having died of its own mortal absurdity. The 
power of ‘ speaking a speech ’ is, very properly with 
the present generation, less an okjecjj of unibitwu than 
the practical habit of discussing moral and econoDtical 
questions tjiat press for immediate settlement. 

AVc are inclined to flunk that these bc '.eties, under 
one name or another, and with various modifications, 
are becoming much miAy common now than at any 1 
former period ; but they cannot be said t» be altogether 
new, as far as their main features are concerned.* For, 
not to refer to the rhetoricians of ancient times, who are 
reported not merely to have delivered general instruc- 
tions, buf to have taught their pupils what to say on 
any subject whatever, the system of public disputation 
was pursued in the middle ages to a very large extent. 
It was then that the 4 Admirable Crichton’ went from 


one university to another, challenging professors to dis- 
pute with him on any subject, and cm any side of to 
subject We need hardly say that we consider this a 
great abuse of man’s highest gifts— reason and the 
faculty of speech ; and one which would now be univer- 
sally condemned, if not laughed at. It it not to mere 
power of ingenious disputation, or 4 much speaking,’ 
that is voluuble. The speech may be loud and loj 
but if there is no useful thought in it, silence wot * 
xar better. It was excellent advice given to a young j 
man 'by a crabbed senior in the matter of speaking— j 
4 Never speak till you have something to say, and stop 
when you have said it.’ Debating societies are nowa 
frequented chiefly by young men who wish to exercise 1 * 
themselves in the art of public speaking, and the ma- 
nagement of business in public assemblies. In speak* 
ing, as in every other thing else, practice alone 4 can 
breed perfection ;’ and the needful practice can be best 
gained by young men in bucIi associations. It is too ' 
late to attempt to acquire it when the serious business 
of life is commenced. Men will not be practised on, 
though boys may. * Wi 

From the very nature of these societies, they are for 
the most part unknown, except to the members and 
those in the immediate locality of their operation ; and 
whatever good they do, passes silently into the general 
stream of social improvement. A few of them, however, 
have attracted notice, in connection with the lives of 
celebrated members. Who needs to be informed that it 
was in one of these that Robert Barns trained himself 
to that vigour of expression for which he afterwards 
acquired so much distinction ? In the Tarbolton Qub 
the young poet found vent for his overflowing thoughts, 
# arul acquired a readiness of speech that astonished not 
merely country lads of his ‘own degree,’ but the learned 
professors anil fashionable ladies of the capital. If, ac- 
cording to the classical saw, Burns 4 was born a poet,’ 
we have no reason to suppose that he was born with the 
gift of conversation and ready effective utterance. It 
is surely more reasonable to conclude that he owed it, 
partly to liis excellent instructor, who seems to have 
followed the intellectual system of education, as it is now 
called, and partly to the practice in debate, that he had 
for several years in the club tliat he himself established, 
and of which lie was tlic leading star ? Nor must it 
he inferred, that because only one of the young farmer 
lads acquired distinction, this was all the good the club 
did. Every member, doubtless, profited by the discus- 
sions there carried on aand, not to speak of the pleasant 
hours spent in agreealA companionship, became a moje 
intolJjgent man. They might not, by discu^wi, become 
more skilful* agriculturists, though this admits of dis- 
pute, but they would certainly increase their general 
powqr of mind ; and if in this way a superior graco 
were cast fever private life, the club cannot be said to 
have existed in vain. 

But it has not merely been among the class to which 
Burns belonged that practice in debate has been had 
recourse to. From various recent publications, »we And 
that at almost all our colleges such societies have long 
^existed ; and there is no reason to doubt that they 
^aye, on the whole, been beneficial. They have served 
iiSteome measure to counteract the monkish tenden- 
cies of such institutions, by directing the attention 
of the 4 ihgcnioua youth ’ to questions of present import- 
anccv instead of keeping them for ever gnawing at the 
dry bones of 'antiquity. Moreover, by developing the 
power of speech, and accustoming the youth to the 
ready use of their' mother tongue, they nave gone as 
far to cultivate the practical reason as any course of 
logic or id a thematic* to which they could be subjected. 

It was in one of these societies that the Rev. R qher t 
Hall And Sit James Mackintosh trained themselves to 
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for which both were subsequently 
*0 much distinguished. We are far from thiitapg that 
the careful study of the great writers of antiquity went 
for nothing ; still less are we disposed to value lightly 
the reading of our own native writers ; but we consider 
it not unfair to assume that the habit of conversing on 
the common subjects of their study, and the practice in 
debating before their fellow-students, had some influence 
in training them for their future career. Had they done 
nothing but debate, we should in all probability have 
never heard of them ; but both were great readers, and^j 
both assiduously practised the art of English composi- 
tion. This threefold exercise has been commended by 
the illustrious Bacon, and, in connection with debating 
\4 societies, his words ought not to be lost sight of — , 4 Read- 
ing maketh a full man, conference a ready man , and 
writing an exact man.* Readiness is a most valuable 
quality, but if it has not a solid foundation to rest on, 
it becomes a sorry affair. 

But the general increase of intelligence and prompt- 
ness in reply, are not the only advantages gained by 
taking a part in such debates as are carried on in these 
societies. An important, though incidental advantage, 
which they are fitted to confer, and which, in point of 
fact, tliey havd often conferred, deserves to be taken 
notice^ of. We allude to the opportunity which they 
afford* of getting an insight into human nature — a 
knowledge of which is more necessary in the conduct 
of life than Greek or Latin lore. It is said that l)r 
Robertson made a* better historian from his being a 
leader in the church courts — his own experience in 
party tactics enabling him to interpret many of the 
acts of party men, which he otherwise could neither 
havq understood himself, nor have rendered intelligible 
to others. As the church courts proved, in Dr Robert- 
son’s case, a good preparatory school to the understand- 
ing * of the plots and marshalling of affairs,’ so generally 
do debating societies. Nor is it difficult to discern the 
reason. The’boy is ‘father to the man ;’ it is the same 
human nature that beats in all bosoms ; and he who tins 
watched attentively the tricks and artifices had recourse 
to in .the debating club, will not have much to learn 
should he be advanced to the imperial parliament, or 
gain a seat in the privy council. The tact and pre- 
sence of mind acquired in the one*, field, will stand him 
good in the other. 

Not the least important result of debating societies 
is the emulation and ardour they produce in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. -The youth who has espoused 
the cause of Queen Mary, for instance, against Eliza- 
beth, or that of Charles I. against Oliver Cromwell, 
and is bound by a certain day to speak in presence of 
his companions, whose good opinion is to him a high 
object of ambition, to the merits of the case, is 0 far 
more likely to ransack history, *hd seek out for autho- 
rities; he would be if nferely prompted in his 
search by curiosity, or the love of abstract truth. * The 
desire of knowledge is apt to become weak, unless 
we have it in our power to impart our information 
to others; insomuch, that learned philosophers* have 
been led to doubt whether any man’s curiosity would be 
sufficient to engage him in a course of persevering 
study, if he were entirely cut off from the prospect of 
social intercourse.** The sincere love of truth is, no 
doubt* .a higher motive than the love of approbation ; 
but so long as the latter works in Subordination to the 
former, no injury can arise. At anyrate, without s yxtff 
pathy and companionship, it would appear all but ' fl- 
. possible to keMMrifre the desire of knowledge. 4 We . 
have a famous lttimce of the truth of this opinion ini 
the case of BkScal, w^o tells us of himself, that he was 
obliged to .abandon mathematics, aftc» having carried 
the study farther than any of his contemporaries, be- 
cause he found there were sofew with whom he could 
converse on such a subject, atyd that, therefore, all 
satisfaction in the study was .lost in Us isolation. If 
the sage depends so much on sympathy, now much 
the young inquirer ! ’ « . 


We have already spoken of the advantage that de- 
bating societies afford, in being a kind of preparatory 
school for the practice of public speaking. But it is not 
solely with a view to public good that the power of 
effective utterance should be assiduously cultivated. To 
the solitary studen^ this same power is highly valuable. 
Goethe never spoke a truer word than when he said, 
that ‘ What we do not speak of, we seldom accurately 
think of’ Whether it iB, tha$ the active effort of speak- 
ing excites the dor&ant faculties of the mind, or that 
new thoughts are reflected to us from the countenances 
of. those we address, certain it is that the very act of 
speaking both serves to clear our own thoughts, and 
help# to enlighten th& minds of others. Dr Channing, 
in hip well-known tract on * Self-Culture,’ takes notice 
of both facts. ‘ There is a power,* igys he, ‘ which each 
man should cultivate according to'Hl' ability, but which 
is very much neglected in the mass of the people— and 
that is, the power of utterance. A man was not made 
to shut up his mind in itsglf, but to rive it voice, and 
to exchange it for other minds. Speech is one of our 
grand distinctions from the brute. Our power over 
others lies not so much in the amount of thought within 
us, as in the power of bringing it out. A man of more 
than ordinary intellectual vigour may, for want of ex- 
pression, be $ cipher, without significance in society. 
And not only does apian influence others, but he greatly 
aids his own intellect, by giving distinct and forcible 
utterance to his thoughts. Wc understand ourselves 
better, our conceptions grow clearer, by the very effort 
to make them clear to another. . . . The power of ut- 
terance should be included by all in their plans of self- 
culture.’ 

To secure the full benefit derivable from attendance 
on, and an active interest in, “discussion classes, it is ne- 
cessary that the members, while they are, as nearly as 
may be, at the same stage of mental development, be 
yet of different ways of thinking ; for if they are all of 
one sect or party, be it what it may, they are sure to 
become self-conceited sciolists. Being agreed op im- 
portant points, to make a debate at all, they are obliged 
to dispute about trifles, apd so acquire the habit of 
trifling,* and in the end can scarcely fail t q make them- 
selves, not good practical reasoners, but what Lofcke 
pronounces to be the direct opposite — ‘ logical chicaners.’ 
As they will generally consult the same authors, they 
can bring no new information to each other ; and instead 
of leading each other to the knowledge of new truths, 
they will only confirm one another in old prejudices. 
Their reading is sure to become one-sided ; they will 
fall into°thc grievous error ( of conversing with one sort 
of men, reading but one sort of books, and not coming 
in the hearing of but one sort of notions and in this 
way they will get and give views not only narrow and 
perverted, but absolutely false. . 

•The members, tqo, of these societies should he suffi- 
ciently numerous to excite interest without causing ex- 
citement ; the subjects to be discussed should be chosen 
with care; and the disputants should prepare themsS es 
for the discussion. We do not mean that they should 
prepare their Speeches. This is a practice that we 
would not recommend, for then, instead of a debate, 
there would be ns many soliloquies as speeches — each 
man speaking at the tfther, and not to him. Such a de- 
bate resembles a Dutch concert ; every one plays his own 
tune, regardless of the tune that his neighbour is play- 
ing, and there is neither mutual sympathy* nor mutual 
instruction. But without making set speeches , the mem- 
bers fa ay study the subject in, dispute beforehand, and 
arrange in their own minds 4ne arguments, objections, 
and answers likely to be made use of; and if anything 
new occqr in the course of the debate, the person who 
has thorovghly studied the subject will readily disiiose 
of it. Nor will the difference be perceptible between 
what is prepared and what is spoken extempore. In- 
deed it will often happen that ideas thrown off in 111 © 
heat of the debate, will be the most brilliant and effec- 
tive. The mind that has completely mastered the Bub- 
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ject, will readily assimilate any new idea that may be 
presented to it, and in a moment See what modification, 
if any, it renders, necessary* In the opinions formerly 
maintained. 

MEMOIR OP THE HOUSETOP ROTHSCHILD. 

It is usual to trace the origin of great families to some 
gallant exploit, or some-ii&dcy accident, which suddenly 
raised the ancestor of the house from obscurity, and 
provided him at the dame tyne with a legend to his 
coat of arms. The representatives of such families are 
bor.n personages of history ;., their name, title, and esthte 
— their position in the country — descending to them by 
inheritance, and sovconttfiuing from , generation to gene- 
ration, till war or revolution damages or removes* the 
old landmarks of society. But there are other origins 
which it would be vpin tq endeavour to artivc at by a 
similar process : the origins of houses that rise steadily, 
not suddenly, in their peculiar career, and the success 
of which is not secured by a single incident, but distri- 
buted evenly over the lifetime of one or more genera- 
tions. In such cases, the germ of prosperity must be 
sought for in the family mind — in the idiosyncrasy of 
the race — in the theory by which their conduct in the 
world is governed ; and the first accident , which attracts 
the attention of the vulgar as the origin' of their for- 
tune, is merely a point d'appui selected by forethought 
and resolution. The rise of the house of Rothschild 
presents a very remarkable illustration of this view of a 
question which will never cease to bo interesting, am} 
affords a striking instance of the natural nnd simple 
means by which those vast results arc obtained Which 
it is customary to ascribe to chance or miracle. 

• In the middle of the lap| century there Jived, in the 
town of Frankfort-on- the- Maine, a husband and wife of 
the Hebrew persuasion, who lavished all their cares 
upon a son, whom they destined for the profession of a 
schoolmaster. The boy, whose name was Meyer An- 
selm Jlothschjld, and who was born at Frankfort in 
the year 1 743, exhibited such tokens of capacity, that 
his parents made every effort in their j^wer to give 
him the advantage of a good , education ; and wHJi this 
view he spent some years at Furth, going through such 
a curriculum of study as appeared to be proper. The 
youth, however, had a natural bent towards the study 
of antiquities; and this led him more especially to the 
examination of ancient coins, in the knowledge of which 
he attained to considerable proficiency. Here was one 
step onwards in the world ; for, in after years, his anti- 
quarian researches proved the means of extending and 
ramifying his connections in society, as well as of open- 
ing out to him a source of immediate support. His 
parents, however, who vrere noted as pious and upright 
characters^ died when he was yet a boy, in his eleventh 
year ; and on his return to Frankfort, he set himself to 
learn practically the routine of the ebunting-house. 

Afteu this wq find him in Hanover, in the employ- 
m>iT of a wealthy banking-hoqsc, whose affairs he con- 
ducted for several years with care and fidelity; nnd then 
we see opening out under his auspices, in his native 
city, the germ of that mighty business which was des- 
tined to act so powerfully upon the governments of 
Europe. Before establishing hies little banking-house, 
Meyer Anselm Rothschild prepared nimself for the ad- 
venture by marrying ; and his prudent choice, there is 
no doubt, contributed greatly to his eventual success in 
the world. 

About this time a circumstance is said to hdVe oc- J 
curred, to which the rise qf the Rothschilds from obseu-^ 
rity is ascribed by those who find it necessary to trace 
such brilliant effects to romantic and wonderful dhuses. 
The Prince of Hesse-Cassel, it seems, in flying from the 
approach of the republican armies, desired, as he passed 
through Frankfort, to get rid of a large amount in 
gold and jewels, in such a way as might leave him a 
chance of its recovery after the storm had passed by. 
With thiB view he sought out the humble money- 


changer, who consented reluctantlv^to take charge of 
the treasure, burying It in a corner*of his garden just 
at the moment when the republican troops entered the 
gates of the city. His own property he did nqf conceal, 
for this would have occasioned a search; and cheer- 
fully sacrificing the Icbs for the preservation of the 
greater, he reopened his office as soon as the town was 
quiet again, and recommenced his daily routine of calm 
and steady industry. But he knew too well the value 
of money to allow the gold to lie idle in his garden- 
He dug it forth from time to time as he could use it to 
advantage; and, in fine, made such handsome profits 
upon *his capital, that on the duke's return in 1602, he 
offered to refund the whole, with five per cent, interest. 
This of course was not accepted. The money was lefLjl 
to fructify for twenty years longer, at the almost nominal*f| 
interest of two per cent. ; and the duke’s influence was 
used, besides, with the allied sovereigns in 1814 to obtain 
business for 4 the honest Jew* in the way of raising 
public loans. 

The ‘ honest Jew/ unfortunately, died two years be- 
fore this date, in 1812; but the whol.e story would 
appear to be either entirely a romance, or greatly ex- 
aggerated. Rothschild must have already been emi- 
nent as a banker, or he would hardly have been selected 
by thc^ Prince of Hesse-Cassel as the depositary of a 
sum amounting, it is said, to L. 50,000, exclusively of 
the jewels. At anyrate, it waB in the year 1801 ho 
was appointed agent to the landgrave, afterwards Elec- 
tor of Hesse ; and in the next yea^ (indicated In the 
story as that of the prince’s return), a loan of ten mil- 
lions was contracted with the Danish court through the 
House of Rothschild. Before this — and necessarily so 
no doubt— his know ledge, and the tyied rectitude of his 
conduct, had gained him general confidence; his wealth 
hud increased, and an enormous extension of thMeld of 
liis operations had taken place. The fact appears to he, 
that by this time the # banker of Frankfort w'os more in 
Jhe habit of rendering assistance than of requiring it ; 
arJd the Grand Duke of the day, to wdiom the Israelites 
owed their civic and political rights, nominated him a 
member of the electoral college, expressly as a reward 
for his generous services to his follow-citizens. 

The personal character of Meyer Anselm Rothschild 
is not of sip all conscience in the history of the house 
— for their dead father may be said to direct to this hour 
the operations of his children ! In every important 
crisis he is called into their counsels ; in every difficult 
question his judgment is invoked ; and' when the 
brothers meet in consultation, the paternal spirit seems 
to act as president. The explanation of this well-known 
and most remarkable trait in the family, is not difficult 
to those who are in the habit of penetrating through 
the veil of the romantic, in order to arrive at the simple 
realities of life. The tedder Rothschild was obviously a 
man v of comprehensive intellect, who did not act qn the 
spur of chance or necessity, but after matixr^eflection, 
and on rules' distinctly laid down ; and he must have 
brought up his children in a certain theory, which sur- 
vive! his mortal part, and became identified with his 
memory. This is the only idolum conjured by the piety 
of liis descendants. His bearing, we arc told, wsb tran- 
quil and unassuming; and although a devout man, 
according to his views of religion, bis devotion was so 
completely untinged witn bigotry, that in his Charities 
he made no distinction between the Jew and the Chris- 


1812, Rothschild left to the mighty fortunes, of 
ch his wisdom had laid the foundation, ten children 
— five sons and five daughters ; laying upon them, with 
his last lireath, the injunction of an A ,invioialfte union. 
This is one of tjie grand principles to which the success 
of the family may be traced. The comtnand was kept 
by the sons with religious fidelity. The copartnership 
in which they were left, remained uninterrupted; and 
from the moment of their father's death, every proposal 
of momeift was submitted to their joint discussion, and 
carried out upon an agreed plan, each of the brothers 
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'iisgttef squally in^be result*. The other greaiprin- 
olple of their conduct is one which actuates ah pruaent 
men, and is only deserving of special remark in them, 
fh»m the«almost mechanical regularity with which it 
1 wi* acted upon— this was the (ieterminastkm never to 
run the Slightest risk in pursuit of great profits. Their 
it grand object w$s to see dearly each transaction to its 
■ termination, to secure themselves from all accidents 
that human forethought could avert, and to.be satisfied 
with a reasonable and ordinary reward. The plan acted 
in a twofold manner. By husbanding their capital, 
they were enabled to take advantage of a thousand 
recurring commissions, so as to extend their connection 
day by day ; while their habitual caution earned for 
Nthem a reputation of solidity, which, united with their 
”’real wealth, carried their credit to a pitch which would 
have been dangerous, if not fatal, to less steady intellects. 
Credit, however, was no snare to them. They affected 
no master-strokes — no cotips d'etat. They would have 
used the lamp of Aladdin, not to summon genii, but to 
light their steps as they toiled on in the path of genii. 
The only secrets by which they obtained their choice 
of innumerable offers of business, were the moderation 
of their demands — the punctual fulfilment of their en- 
gagements — and the simplicity and dearness of their 
system. In short, the House of Rothschild became 
grdtt/ because its affairs were conducted upon the most 
perfect syStem of mercantile tactics, and because the 
character of its members, partaking largely of that of 
the original banker of Frankfort, combined many of 
those amiable qualities which secure popularity without 
forfeiting respect. They sought to brake money by 
skill and industry, not parsimony; thej*|ave a liberal 
share of their profit* to all whose services were of use 
in attaining them ; and their hand — 

4 * Open as day to melting charity > 

doubled the value of the gift by the grace with which 
1 it was presented — the grace impressed upon the extern* I 
* nal manner by a simple mid kindly heart. c 1 

We may now mention another circumstance which, 
on various occasions, must have contributed largely to 
the mercantile success of the family* Although thciT 
real union continued indissoluble, their places of resi- 
dence were far asunder, each n ember of * the house 
domiciling himself in a different country. At this mo- 
ment, for instance, Anselm, born in 17<?3, resides at 
Frankfort; Solomon, bom in 1774, chiefly at Vienna; 
Charles, born in 1778, at Naples; and James, bom in 
1792, at Paris. The fifth brother, Nathan, bom in 
177?* resided in London, and died at Frankfort in 1837. 
The house was thus ubiquitous. It was spread like a 
network over the nations ; and it is no wonder that, 
with all other things considered, its operations upon^he 
money market should at lep.gtljfrhave been felt trem- 
blingly bv^very cabinet in Europe. Its wealth in the 
meantime enabled it to eDjoy those advantages of sepa- 
ration withont the difficulties of distance. Couriers 
travelled, and still travel, from brother to brother at 
the highest speed of the time ; and these prirnte envoys 
of commerce very frequently outstripped, and still out- 
strip, the public expresses of government. 

we have no means of giving anything like the statis- 
,tics of ^lis remarkable business; but it is stated in the 
‘ Conversations Lexicon, ’ that in t|ie space ^of twelve 
years from 1813 — the pdftod, we may remark, when 
war had mined all Europe, and when government/ 
were only able to keep themselves afloat by flingj^g 
the financial burden upon posterity — between eleven 
and twelve hundred million florins (L. 1 10,000,000 to 
L. 120,000,000) were raised for the sovereigns of. Eu- 
rope through me agency of this house, "partly 'as loans, 
and partly as subsidies. 0f these, 5 00,000,000 florins 
were for England ; 1 20, 000;6()0$br Austria ; 1 00,000,000 
for Prussia; 200,000,000 forFrance ; 120,000,000 for 
Naples ; 80,000,000 for Russia ; • 10,000,000 for some of 
the German courts; and 30,000*000 for Brazil And 
thflTit is added, is exclusive *of these sums for the 
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allied courts, of several hundred millions each, which 
were paid as an indemnity for the war tq the French, 
and likewise of the manifold preceding operations exe- 
cuted by the house as commissioners for diffet^bt go- 
vernments, the total amount of which far exceeded the 
foregoing.’ This* however, may already be considered 
an antiquated authority ; for, iu reality, the vast busi- 
ness of the firm can hardly be said to have commenced 
till aftep t)ie dozen years referred to had expired. Since 
the year 1826, the blouse of Rothschild haa been the 
general government bankers of Europe ; and if it were 
possible to compare the two circles of transactions, the 
former would seem to dwindle into insignificance. 

In 1815, the brothers were appointed counsellors of 
finance to the then Elector of Hesse ; and in 1826, by 
the present Elector, privy counsellors of finance. In 
1818, they were elected to the r%al Prussian privy 
council of tommerce. In Austria, they received, in 
1815, the privilege of being hereditary landholders ; and 
in 1822, were ennobled in the same country with the 
title of baron. The brother established in London was 
appointed imperial consul, and afterwards consul-gene- 
ral ; and in the same year (1822), the same honour was 
conferred upon the brother resident in Paris. The 
latter, the Baron James, has the reputation of being 
the most able financier in France; and it is mainly 
through liis assistance and influence with the other 
capitalists that railways are now intersecting the length 
and breadth of the land. 

Nathan, the brother who resided in England, left 
fbur sons, three of whom rank among the most distin- 
guished aristocracy of the British capital ; the fourth, 
Nathan, residing in Paris. The eldest, Lionel do Roths- 
child, is privileged, as a British subject, to bear the title 
of an Austrian baron ; his brothers being barons only 
by courtesy. The second has been recently created a 
baronet of England, as Sir Anthony de Rothschild ; and 
the third, Baron Meyor, is now high sheriff of Bucking- 
hamshire. Baron Lionel de Rothschild was invited by 
the Reform Association to stand as a cfcqdidaU with 
Lord John Russell for the representation of London in 
the present parliament, and was returned third on the 
list, it will have been observed that a consultation 
was held by the Chancellor of the Exchequer with this 
hereditary financier, before ministers ventured upon 
their late celebrated letter, authorising the Bank of ' 
England to extend its issues. 

Most of the members of this family have married, 
and live in great splendour here or on the continent ; 
and it nyist be observefi/fis something Characteristic of 
the race, that their choice of wives has usually been a 1 
'good one. .In London, where we know them best, the 
widow of Baron Nathan is held in great esteem for her 
inexhaustible charity, in the course of which, we ob- 
serve by the newspapers, she has contributed largely 
towards the formation of an educational institution for 
children of the Christian faith. Iler sister, the lady of 
Sir Moses Montefiore, is popularly kno$n as a sm<hle 
helpmate for t her philanthropic partner. The sister of * 
Baron Na'lhan, widow of the brother of Sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore, is likewise well known for her liberality, and 
more especially for the large funds' she has bestowed 
on th«f establishment pf schools for all religious deno- 
minations. '* 

But there is another female of this remarkable family 
whom we must mention in a special manne-’, and with 
her name we conclude. She is the widow of the banker 
of Frrnkfort, the mother of the five brothers, and 
grandmother of those fiourishlf^g men who are now ris- 
ing proudly ai^ong the aristocracy of Europe. The fol- 
lowing notice of this venerable and venerated lady we 
take From ‘ Les Matinees du Samedi’ of G. Ben Levi. 

( In the Jews’ street at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, in the 
midst of Gothic foqades, black copings, and sombre 
alleys, there Is a house of small exterior, distinguished 
from others by its luxurious neatness, which gives it an 
appearance of singular cheerfulness and freshness. The 
brass pn the door, is polished, the curtains on the win- 
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dow are as white as snow, and the staircase,, an unusual 
thing in the dam)> atmosphere of this dirty quarter, is 
always dry and shining. 

«The traveller who from curiosity visits this street — 
a true specimen of the times when the Jews of Frank- 
fort, subjected to the most intolerable vexations, were 
restricted to this infected quarter — idll be induced to 
stop before the neat and simple house, and perhaps 
askf“ Who is that venerable old lady seated in a large 
an&ohair behind the little Shining squares of the win- 
dow on the first storey? 0 This if the reffiy every 
citizen of Frankfort will make : — 41 In that house dwelt 
an Israelite merchant, named Meyer Anselm Rothschild. 
He there acquired a good name, a great fortune, and a 
numerous offspring ; and when he died, the widow de- 
clared she would never quit, except for the tomb, tfie 
unpretending dwelling which had served a& a cradle to 
that name, that fortune, and those children. 0 

4 Continued prosperity has attended the sons of the 
pious and modest widow. Their name is become Euro- 
pean, their wealth proverbial. They inhabit sumptuous 
palaces in the most beautiful quarters of Paris, London, 
Vienna, Naples, and Frankfort ; but their mother, per- 
severing in her admirable modesty, has not quitted her 
comparatively humble house, where those sons come to 
vi^it her with respect and reverence, and discharge 
their duties in memory of their estimable father, tjius 
presenting bright examples for the pftsent 111116.’ , 

A FEW PLEASANTRIES. 

[Borrowed from * The Family Jo Miller , a Drawing-Room Jest- 
Uook.’ This is a much improved form of a well-known kind of 
book, olearod of trasli and indelicacy, enriched with new pood 
things, and presented in elegant. typography, and with capital cha- 
racteristic embellishments. A lifo of Jo Miller at the beginning 
—■the biography of a man of whom nothing is known— fobus a 
tolerably successful, though good-natured burlesque of BOino of the 
recent lives of Sbakspoare.] 

The Modesty of Goldsmith . — Colonel O’Moore, of Cloghan 
Castle ib Ireland, told me an (musing instance of the 
mingled vanity and simplicity of Goldsmith, which (though 
perhaps coloured a little, as anbedotes too often a^e) is 
characteristic at least of the opinion which his best friends 
entertained of Goldsmith. One afternoon, as Colonel 
O’ Moore and Mr Burke were going to dine with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, they observed Goldsmith (also on the way to Sir 
Joshua’s) standing near a crowd of people, who wore staring 
and shouting at some foreign Women in the windows of one 
of the houses in Leicester Square. ‘ Observe Goldsmith,’ 
said Mr Burke to O’Moore, * and mark what passes between 
him and me by and by at Sir Joshua’s. 1 They passwd on, 
aud arrived before Goldsmith, who came soon after, and 
Mr Burke affected to receive him very coolly. This seemed 
to vex poor Goldsmith, who begged Mr Burke would tell 
him liow he had had the misfortune to offend him. Burke 
appeared very reluctant to speak, but after a good deal of 
pressing, said 4 that he was really ashamed to keep up an 
intimacy with pne who could bo guilty of such monstrous 
indiscretions as Goldsmith had just exhibited in the square.’ 
Gold #iint h, with great earnestness, protested hiswas uncon- 
scious of what was meant. 4 Why/ said Burke, 1 did you 
not exclaim, as you were looking up nt those women, what 
stupid beasts the orowd must be for staring with such 
admiration at those painted Jezebels, while a man of vour 
talents passed by unnoticed I’ Goldsmith was horror ^niek, 
and said, * Surely, surely, my dear friend, 1 did not say so ? 7 
4 Nay,’ replied Burke, 4 if you had not said so, how should I 
have known itj*’ 4 That's true,’ answered Goldsmith with 
great humility : 4 1 am vexy sorry— it was very foolish. I 
do recollect that something of the kind passed throughmy 
grind, but 1 did not think I l|ad uttered it.* — Notes in Vro- 
^ tor's edition of Boswell's Johmos. : 

A Gentleman Groom.— 4 Why did j$u lealfc your Jast 
place? said a gentleman to liis groo&.Who presented him- 
Bclffortlie service of his cab: 4 did Captain R. tiisoharge 
you?’ 4 No.* 4 Was he a bad master? ’ 4 On the contrary, 
a very good gne— gave good wages, plenty «* liveries, and 
as mueli help in the stable as one oould want’ 4 Then why 
leave his -service?’ 4 To say the truth, sir, I found it very 
disagreeable in winter-time at Melton. Captain R. did not 


belong to the right club, or live in the first set : and then 
he was so very dull in the tilbury, I realty could not stand 
It.’ — Barham's Memoirs* 

An Ale Charm .— During the period when James I. studied 
the sciences at St Andrews, under the tuition of flte cele- 
brated George Buchanan, every sort of superior learning 
and knowledge was considered by the illiterate and super- 
stitious vulgar as proceeding from magic, or, as M was 
usualty termed, the black art. On this principle, 

Buchanan, on account of his superior attainments m lite- 
rature, was esteemed a wizard. A poor woman, who ke*&» 
an alehouse in St Andrews, and who, by some means or 
other, had lost all hor custom, applied to George fbr his 
witchcraft assistance. After some serious conversation, 
George told her that if she strictly adhered to his instruc- 
tions, she would soon become very rich. To remove j&l 
his doubts, she gave him the strongest assurances of her "wljL 
punctual compliance with his orders. 4 Then, Maggie,’ said ^ 
the learned wizard, 4 the next time you brew, throw out 
of the vat six ladles full of water in the deal’s name, turn- 
ing between each ladle full round on the left; this done, 
put six ladles full of malt in the vat in God’s name, turning 
round by the right between each time. And in addition to 
this, be sure to' wear this bandage about your neck, and 
never open it till the day of your death.’ Maggie strictly 
obeyed, and in the course of a few years, accumulated 
great riches. At her death, the bandage was opened in a 
solemn manner, when it was found to contain a label of 
paper, on which were written these jvords — 

1 Gin Maggie brew good ale,* 

She will get good sale/ , , 


1 UNDERWRITING. / 

To render tho process of underwriting as intelligible as 
possible, Wo may suppose a case, for ttye purpose of illus- 
tration: — Suppose a vessel of the class A 1, registered for 
seven or ten years, be valued at 1*20,000 or L.30^00, a« 
policy is effected upon her, and tlie owners or their brokerg 
go among their friends at Lloyd’s, and see at wliat rate 
she can be insured. If the voyage be a distant one, or tho 
season of the year be considered dangerous, tho rate will 
most* materially vary. Thus, at one time, a premium of 
L.l, Is. or L.2, 2s. percent, might be taken, and at another 
time the underwriter would perhaps not be inclined to do 
business under L.3, 3s. or L.4, 4s. per cent., it not only de-* 
pending on the class of the ship, but the cargo she is likely 
to carry, and the port for which she is bound. These are 
all considerations whlclf the underwriter most carefully 
weighs in his mind before he takes a part or risk in* an 
adveuturo of tliessort. On a vessel of L.20,000 or L.30,000 
value, the policy of insurance might be divided among as 
many as a dozen underwriters, including soino at Liverpool 
and Glasgow. And it very often happens that the Liver- 
pool and Glasgow people will insuro their ships at London, 
nnd vice vend. This will aocount for the statement occa- 
sionally to be seen in the papers, that * notwithstanding 
the vessel was a London trader, the greater part of the loss 
will fstll upon the underwaters of Liverpool and Glasgow.* 
When 9 vessel continues nosed! after tlio expected date of, 
arrival, ^nd no news has been received of hor, th? premium 
of insurance will-advance considerably, and then the busi- 
ness resolves itself into a mere speculative transaction. 
Some of the members of the room snap at this business, 
but it aoes nc£ often prove profitable. The ill-fated Pre- 
sident was ‘done* at a very high premium Jtt the room, 
and, up to the latest moment of hope, persons were found 
willing enough 4 to take a few thousands of her at u long 
price. When bad weather lias occurred, either on tho 
coast or abroad, the underwriters at Lloyd’s maffe tho 
moat nnxious investigation of thn books and the lists re- 
c rived, to traoe, by every possible means, the result of, 
t uWr: risks. The remark of 4 a good book ’ or 4 a bad book ’ 
amoiS£ tho subscribers is a sure index to the prospects of 
the day, the one being indicative of premium to be received, 
t lie "other of losses to be paid. The life of the underwriter, 
like the stock speculator, is one of vast anxiety, the event* 
of the day dften raising his expectations to the highest, or 
depressing them to the lowest pitch ; and years are often % 
spent in tile hoped-for .acquisition of that which he never 
obtains. Among the old stagers of the room, there is strong 
antipathy expressed against the insurance of certain ships ; 
but we neve! recollect it 'being followed out to such an 
extent as In the case of toe vessel. She was a steadj* 
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tftder, named after one of the most venerable members of 
tm room; and it was a most curious coincidence, that he 
invariably refused to ‘ write her* for * a single line*' Often 
he was joked upon the subject, and pressed * to do a little’ 

. on his namesake ; but ho has frequently declined, slinking 
his head in a doubtful manner. One morning the sub- 
scribers were reading the ‘ double lines,* or the losses, and 
among them was the identical ship, which had gone to 
pieces, and become a total wreck.— The City. 

THE OUTSIDE PASSENGER. 

^"’Some years ago, a young lady, who was going into a 
northern county, took a seat in the stage-coach. For 
many miles she rode alone ; but there was enough to amuse 
her in the scenery through whieli she passed, and in the 
.. pleasing anticipations that oocupied her mind: she had 
If* been engaged os governess for the grandchildren of an earl, 
* and was now travelling to his seat. At mid-day the coach 
stopped at an inn, at which dinner was provided, and she 
alighted and sat down at the table. An elderly man fol- 
lowed, and sat down also. The young lady rose, rang the 
bell, and addressing the waiter, said, * Here is an outside 
passenger : I cannot dine with an outside passenger.’ The 
stranger bowed, saying, 4 I beg your pardon, madam, I can 
go into another room,’ and immediately retired. The 
coach soon afterwards resumed its course, and the passen- 
gers their places. At length the coach stopped at the gate 
leading to the castle to which the young lady was going ; 
but there was not such prompt attention as she expected. 
All <eycs seemed ^directed to the outside passenger, who 
was preparing to dismount. *Shc beckoned, and was an- 
swered, * As soon as we have attended to his lordship, we 
will tome to you.’ A few words of explanatiou ensued, 
and, to her disinSy, she found that the outside passenger, 
with whom she had thought it beneath her to dine, was ' 
not only a nobleman, but that very nobleman in whoso 
family slie hoped to be an inmate. Wliat could she do ? 
IIow could she beat the interview ? She felt really ill, and 
the ogy she sent for her non-appearing that evening 
was more tiian pretence. The venerable peer was a consi- 
derate man, and one who knew the way in which the Scrip- 
ture often speaks of the going down of the sun. 4 We must 
not allow the night to pass thus,’ said he to tlio counter ; 

* you must send for her, and we must talk to her b« fore 
bedtime.’ He reasoned with the foolish girl respecting her 
conduct, insisted on the impropriety of the state of inind 
that it evinced, assured her that nothing could induce him 
to allow his grandchildren to be taught such nations, re- 
fused to accept any apology that did not go the length of 
acknowledging that the thought was wrong, and, when the 
right impression appeared to he produced, gave her his 
hand. — Newspaper paragraph. ^ 

A HINT TO AMUSEMENT DENOUNCERS. 

There are people who would say, ‘Labour is not all; wo 
do not object to the cessation of labour— a mere provision 
for bodily ends ; but we fear the lightness and vanity of 
what you call recreation.’ Do these people take heed of 
the swiftness of thought — of the impatience of thought ? 
What will the great mass of men be thinking of, if thfey are 
taught to shun amusement* ami the thoughts of amuse- 
%netft? -Jf anv sensuality is left open to them, they will 
think of that; if not sensuality, then avarice or ferocity 
for ‘the cause of God,’ as they would call it. People who 
have had nothing else to amuse them, have been very apt 
to indulge themselves in the excitement pf persecuting 
their fellow-creatures. Our nation, the northern part of it 
especially, is given to believe in the sovereign efficacy of 
dulness. To be sure, dulness and solid vice arc apt to go 
hand in hand; burthen, according to our notions, dulness 
is in itself ro good a thing— almost a religion. Now, if ever 
a people require to be amised, it is ( we Bad-hearted Anglo- 
Saxons. Heavy eaters, Hard thinkers, often given up to a 
peculiar melancholy of our own, with a climate thaty8>r 
months together would frown away mirth if it could— jjsany 
of us with very gloomy thoughts about our hereafter— j fr 
ever there were a people who should avoid inclosing their 
dulness by all work and no play, we arc that people. 4 They 
took their pleasures sadly,’ sayH Frofcisart, * aft* their 
fashion.* We need not ask of what nation Froissart was 
speaking . — Friende in Council* 

CHEAP ENTERTAINMENT. 

No entertainment is so cheap* as reading, nor any plea- 
sure so lasting. — Lady M. W. Montagu. 
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\ BALLADS OF THE JtHINE. 

\{ BY ANDREW B. PIC KEN. 

DUS8ELDORF. 

4 Vergin mein nloht/ 

Our on the waves, far out, my sea-bird I thou and I 
Will rock oursolve£in dreams of faithful Germany. 

I framed thee of the sandal- tree, my slight and silvery boat, 

That thou might’st shine amid the green, like lily-leaves afloat. 

I spread a sail of finest woof, sAroe fit to haidthe breeze. 

That thou might’st ire, my lone canoe, the darling of tho Beas ! 
There ore no lookers on, my friend, but the free clouds of the 

• sky— 

So out upon the far bjue waves, my sea-bird I thou and 1 1 

Come, all ye fair and yellow-locked, yo children of the Goth, 
Ye'Vestless and disdained of sloop, yet more abhorred of sloth ; 
Come with your iron sinews, and your broad and dauntless brows. 
Like argosies that quell the waves “noath their imperial prows ; 
Down the good old German highway, whence our hosts went forth 
to Rome, 

Come with your harvest burden, and be welcome where yo coma 

At Dusseldorf is many a Ilcntf, where tho golden bush hangs out— 
But ye, the wine-pressen, know well the wily bait to scout ; 

The * good wine needs no bush,’ as your old * mortsires* wont to say; 
1 Let tho juicy monks smock first, 1 trow the nuns wont turn away.* 
Oh merry market crowds, as in a pieturo, still I see 
Your locks like mellow waving corn, smiles dimpling like the sea. 

Old Fothcr Teniers fffndly loved your Bummer grcencrie, 

Tho low and dozing homestend, tlnd the hourging threshold tree ; 
With the labyrinth of roses, and the dark and dreamy well. 

And the jodln of the vineyard, and the merry curfew bell. 

And the babes a -spur ting round his knee— oh ! Hauers of Oberland, 
The old man was a child again amid your mountain band. 

And Luther, the uncanonised, tho blessed then as now. 

That pored upon the Holy Writ ,with a sunbeam on his brow ; 

For you he wrenched the tares up, and made clear the truthful 
wolls, 

*Mid the crashing of the graven things, and the howling of the cells. 
The echo of his fearless voice still haunts your crownCd hills, 

And the blessings of his gentle heart around yc play like rills. 

There’s a music In your homely speech, a music of the hdart, 

That keepoth green the memory of golden-lyrcd Mozart ; 

Whether, liS? falling water, ’mid tho brown vine loaves it sings, 

Or floats ’ncath tho cathedral arch on soft angolio wings ! 

The holiest of your household gods, while hoary Hartz shall stand, 
Tho * rare old minesinger 1 shall abide within the land. 

The sword is now a ploughshare, but the storied Rhine can tell 
When the serried Schwartz-roitcrs came down, the work wont brave 
and well. 

When the lances of Bavaria flashed, like lightning from tho cloud, 
And Almaine from her outraged heart pronounced her curse aloud, 
Where then stood yc, oh stalwart and broad-breasted men of 

* Rhine ? 

In the first dread line of battle with the boldest of the lino. 


U THE PIETY THE WORLD HATES.* 

It is not true tffat the world liates piety. The modest 
and unobtrusive piety which fills the heart w ith all human 
charities, and makes a man gentle to others and to 

himself, is ffti object of tniyersal love arid veneration? But 
mankind hate the lust of'powcr, when it is veiled under 
the garb of piety ; they liatc canting and hypocrisy ; they 
hate advertisers and quacks in pioty ; they ao not choose 
to l$? insulted ; they love to tear folly and impudence 
■from fhc altar, should only be a sanctuary for the 

wretched and the good . — Sidney Smith. 

ZEAL OF PARTY. f 

Doctor, afterwards Dean Maxwell, sitting in company 
with Dr Johnson, they, talking of the violence of parties, 
andrto wliat unwarrantable fongth party men will some- 
times run, ‘ Why, yes, sir,* sgys Johnson, 4 they’ll do any- 
tliing, no niftier how odd or desperate, to gain their point ; 
they’ll catch hold of the red-hot end of a poker sooner 
than nbt ( *et pos^ggsion of it.* , ^ \ 
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PRINCIPLE AND CIRCUMSTANCES. 
Jpia the distinguishing characteristic of man to appre- 
ciate moral truth, and to follow its dictates from an 


deaden all our faculties. We should be always callings 
on Jupiter for help, instead of putting our shoulder to 
the wheel, and vigorously trying what strength wo 
have in ourselves. If circumstance is to mould us, and 


inward principle, which is not a mere casual impulse, to limit our virtues, we have nothing to hope for, no 
or current opinion of the .day, but the calm deduction moral or spiritual good to aspire after. We may, in 
of the highest reason, harmonising with the declared that case, lie down in despair. 


will of God, and acting through the medium of an 
enlightened conscience. 


from the commission of which a man of principles away? All sublunary things are merely 'nircum- 
tinually deterred I He might take some step which would stances/ and will one day vanish to us all; but virtue, 
make him suddenly rich, but he is deterred from doing and the rewards of virtues conduct, emanating from 
so if it should cause injury or suffering to his fellow- a spirit and principle within, will still survive. As 
creatures; he might invade the liberties and enjoy- 'men's outward fortunes do draw the inward quality 
ments of liis fellow-men with impunity ; in fact there after them/ so it is natural tin believe that, in a future 
is no limit to the mischief which every mau might state, this Mnward quality' will still 4 draw after it’ the 
commit, if not under the restraint we have indicated, superior blessings of immortality. 

Virtuous conduct, therefore, is but the amount of re- Even in the outward circumstances of life, why do 
sistance to circumstances, and the amount of sacrifice 1 we choose certain individuals for places of trust and re- 
we may have submitted to for the Bake of principle, sponsibility, but because we think their principles are 
•We know, from experience, that there is no eminence of proof against the temptations cf circumstances. It is 
any kind withobt effort, resistance, discipline ; and the the same with public men— the self-denying spirit vyjrfclf 
excellence of the attainment is generally proportion makes tlie’patriot and martyr to principle, and to duty, 
to the severity of tbb discipline. Exercise and effort this is their only passport to confidence and trne fame, 
tend to /iiprove all our faculties, m#ntai and lfioral, as as it is th^only passport to our confidence on behalf of 
well as physical. Providence seems to have interposed the poorest man*we may employ. The same applies to 
the obstacles of 4 circumstances/ in order to strengthen all moral reformers, and to every individual man : you 
character, and to develop virtue. Virtuous conduct, will find that the virtue is the amount of resistance 
therefore, is not a mere conventionality or convenient which they have shown to circumstance. We teach 
of action. That is not virtue which is never tested by this lesson to our children, as the only solid basis of all 
trial and temptation. Virtuous conduct cometli out of moral training : * when wicked nm entice thee, con- 
the furnace, and Chines witk increasing lustre. Every- sent v^ou not ; ’ when allured by the blandishments of 
thing that is lovely in character, every act of moral transit^ pasture, look forward to futurity ; when 
bravery and virtue, derives itsdustre from this battling the days are dark, and the storms of trouble are threat- 
with circumstances, and oreredming them, ^he vlr- ening to overwhelm thee, still hold on to principle— he 
tuous conduct which is the mere result of ciroum-* above 1 circumstances ’ 

stances, is not virtue at all. It may v^utts ga^>«, it Even in* temporal affkirs, the advantages of lacing 
may receive even the homage of the wor^but, as We self-sustained by a fixed .principle are most apparent, 
understand* virtye, this is not it. The opJMBk^ w of* Men go into the wildernesses of the world surrounded 
the subjdbt, which would give ta tirqumstance^Bfc&ter with the most adverse circumstances; but the true man 
influence over the virtues of men than principlerMM never despairs, so long as he has confidence in hit prin- 


ce is «an- 
ih would 


' Circumstance ’ is anything or nothing, according to 
the weakness or strength of character and principle to 


A high authority teaches us to comb^f circumstances, resist. It exists, at the best, only in some tangible 
and promises high rewards tq those who • overcome.' shape, Borne physical obstruction, some caprice of for- 
It urges us to be pure amongst the impure— not to go tune, or some bugbear of the mind/ Virtue, conacienfee, 
out of thb world, but to overcome the evil which is duty ! — the power of moral appreciation Exists indepen- 
in it. Thus wc are taught that 4 life is a warfare, in dfeutly pf all these. Though the whole world in arms 
which wo must side with the good or evil; and just is against the man of principle, he remains unmoved, 
in proportion as we show indecision, wc shall invari- self-controlled, and self-rewarded. You may imprison 
ably, suffer as moral beings.’ IJhis opposing of * circum- bis body, or take away liis life, but you cannot depr^ge* 
stances’ by force of an inward principle, is the great him of his principles. When the body dies, he believes 
moral warfare in which all good and true men have to that these principles of truth and duty will still sur- 
bear a part, and the weapons of their warfare are not vive. If not, why this feeling after immortality? why 
carnal, but spiritual; that is, they consist of ‘prin- this *djperepancy between what we are, and what we 
ciplea.* ^hat numerous things there are in every-day would aspire to be? If circumstances make virtue, 
life which might yield a momentary gratification, but what becomes of virtue when circumstances vanish 
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ciples and in himself. He proceeds to do battle with 
them all : he fells the forests, he ploughs the fields, be 
sows his seeds, and in due time he reaps his reward. 

This subject might be illustrated by the experience 
of every-day life. How notorious is the fact, that those 
children who have had the most done for them by cir- 
cumstances, frequently turn out the least serviceable 
members of society! Pamper your offspring by circum- 
stances, protect them and smother them with kindness, 
and you cannot take a more direct means of enfeebling 
their characters, and of robbing them of all genuine 
principle. On the other hand, who have always been 
the really influential and strong men of the da*y ? Who 
are the men who hate 4 learned to endure hardness,’ 
who can buffet moat successfully against the frowns of 
fortune? Are they not generally those who are self- 
formed, who have done everything for themselves, who 
liave had nothing to trust to but their own inward 
energies ? 

The same principle holds good in science, in litera- 
ture, and in artistic eminence. It is not chartered 
universities, not royal societies, nor the patronage of 
the great, which have produced the most splendid re- 
sults^ No : the fostering of circumstances alone never 
produced genius, nor virtue, nor eminence of any kind, 
and never will It never produced a Watt or an Ark- 
wright, a Stephenson or a Dalton. It never produced 
a poet like him 

• Who walked In glory and fn Joy, 

Following bis plough upon the mountain side. 1 

The same may be said of religion, or rather of the 
fostering and patronising influence of religious pro- 
fessions. 

f If circumstances without effort produced virtue, then 
tlffise countries Bhould be the most virtuous which are 
the most favourably situated as to natural advantages. 
The orange-groves and vineyards of Spain and Italy, 
one would think, should be abodes of virtue and of 
patriotism, if easy circumstances, and the absence of 
obstacles, could produce it. But what is the fact ? As 
Goldsmith says, * Whilst 

In florid beauty groves and fields arfiear, 

Man 1 b the only growth that dwindles here.' 

The high rewards of virtu# it would "appear, are not 
offered to the merely acquiescent and passive spectator 
of tho scene. The most amiable dispositions even de- 
generate when not called into active exertion. ' The 
strength to suffer, aud the will to serve,’ are not ac- 
quired by sitting down contentedly with things as we 
find them. It is not by living a butterfly or caterpillar 
existence, and merely taking the colour of surrounding 
circumstances, that eminence or virtue of any kind can 
be attained. * 

But besides all this,* -he advocates of the supremacy 
\>f circumstances* destroy every vestige of human re- 
sponsibility ! You must then passively siibmit to a 
worse than Asiatic apathy or Turkish fatalism. Duty 
if no more! You have merely to consult your con- 
venience, your pride, your covetousneis, or your lust ; 
and these will find ready instruments of gratification in 
the circumstances around you. Every fiend that could 
minister to the evil passious of man would then be let 
lwsern^d world would become one great pandemo- 
nium of villany and corruption. ‘ Man, so noble in 
reason, so infinite in faculties, in action so like an angel, 
and in apprehension so like a god,’ is then, after ml, the 
mere sport.' circumstances 1 Why, this is most 
degrading am, injurious view of- human nature you 
could pwiMj^take. For what are thes&high faculties, 
these godlike instincts given to us, but that we may 
vindicate the supremacy of our ntoral being, and make 
the worid a nd ourselves better by a continual warfare 
with circumstances. The mail of principle has' a talis- 
man lit his own breast which makes circumstance his 
slave. In mere worldly affirirs, by the force of prin- 
ciple, we may, as Shakapfetafe says, 4 pluck out or the 
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nettle danger, the flower safety.’ ( We may extract a 
soul of gpod out of things’ apparently 4 evil 4 

We would freely admit the enormous power of cir- 
cumstances in moulding men’s manners, and in recon- 
ciling them to the customs around them. No person 
who has obsessed the monotony, the sameness, and tho 
commonplace character of the mass of mankind, but 
must be Struck with the enormous influence of circum- 
stances in producing these results. Even men’s opi- 
nions may appear to bethe result of circumstances ; 
but these are merely the floating hearsay opinions of 
the day,, and are of no use to their possessors, or to the 
'world. It iB * because the world is too much with us, 
because we have {riven our hearts feway,’ that we are so 
miserably dependent on external opinions and 6ireum- 
Stances. When we ascend to the regions of moral truth, 
to principles, we are altogether in a higher sphere— we 
no longer passively submit to be thought /or, and 
moulded by others : we begin to think for ourselves ; 
to appropriate principles as our own ; and as indivi- 
duals, and though alone, can confidently fall back upon 
them in the day of need. A man like this is self- 
guided, and he becomes strong ; and prevails so long as 
the motto of his shield is to Vbide by the right.’ There 
is no right and no wrong in human conduct, if you are 
the sport* of ’circumstances; 4 no satisfactions of con- 
science for having stood by the right, no moral or 
spiritual progress for man, if he once embraces this de- 
grading creed. No mas can then be trusted in the 
common affairs of life : you give up the great principle 
of integrity between man and man: honour, faith, 
truth, and adherence to them, regardless of conse- 
quences, are then no more : you are then .to zander 
forth into an unknown wilderness without a guide, and 
to sail on a trackless ocean without a compass, a rudder, 
or a chart, and with no haven of rest in prospect before 
you. 

In these unbelieving times, it is difficult to make 
people perceive the mighty efforts which may spring 
from simple adherence to principle, even by a single 
individual. The world seems not to believe it, until 
some one man puts them all to the blush by adhering 
to^and^hffering for , his principles. It is melancholy, 
in looking over the dreary waste of history, to find so 
few individuals, out of the vast mass, who have acted 
from principle such as we have attempted to describe. 
This may be truly described as * the great tragedy of 
the world.’ Still there are a few , and these few com- 
prise the moral history and progress of mankind. By 
these the waverer is confirmed and called back to duty 

^ie apathetic, and morally dead, are resuscitated to 
life and activity. It was one act of * moral principle,’ 
one act of resistance to circumstances, which made 
Joseph the saviour of his adopted country, and the 
deliverer of his people. There are a few kindred names 
in our modern history, and they are th<* turning-points 
of freedom, of reformation, and of religion. When the 
world stood aghast with fear, and was ready to give up 
the t cause, these men of principle steppe (Linto the 
breach, Sind turnedothe battle to the gate. Lmher was 
made of materials like ‘this ; so were Kidley and Latimer, 
and a host of the early martyrs. By adhering to prin- 
ciple, Pym, and Hampden, and Cromwell wrested the 
rceptre from one of the proudest monarchies of the 
w8rld, and <?aved their country from despotism; by 
adhering to principle, Greek and Homan sages, and 
patriots, and philosophers, have ' covered all future 
ages with traces of their classic glo#. Eyen the dei- 
fies in their pantheons are representatives of moral 
heroism, symbolising often in the rudest forms the 
triumphs of circumstafcce-^pfying principle. By prin- 
ciple, Washington saved his country from a foreign 
yokel and founded that vast republic which is now the 
ark ff refopfe’ the .miseries and destitution of the 
world ; JjMyprinciple, Tell kindled in the mountains 
und vfKt/F of Switzerland a love of ‘freedom which 
will new die; by principle, more than by her armies 
and navies, our own beloved country remains to this 
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day the arbiter of Europe, and amidst all \m troubles 
and perplexities, still possesses the undiminlifced con- 
fidence of the world. It is by the high principle of 
individuals, exhibited under trying circumstances, that 
any nation ever became truly great ; and it is by the 
want of it that so many have decayed away. In the 
language of Scripture, ‘the time wouh| fall to tell 1 , of 
those deathless names who, through faith In principle, 
and in opposition to circumstances, ‘have wrought 
righteousness, and waxed valrant in fight’ in the nforal 
warfare of the world. The time World flail also to tell 
of those still -more interesting triumphs of principle 
which are every day exhibited in the quiet recesses of*| 
private life — the integrity of dependents, the mutual 
assistance of the poor, the kindness shown to the aged 
and infirm, the tenderness which hovers over the couci* 
of sickness, and which seeks out the prisoner in his 
cell, the beneficence of neighbours, and the faithfulness 
of friends — these, bad as the world is, are sufficient to 
cafat a halo of moral greatness over the destinies of 
man, which circumstances can neither give nor taker 
away. 
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THB TEST INDIA VOYAGER. 
Atlantic Ocean , Nov. 7, 18 — . After three days’ grave 
deliberation, I have resolved to keep a brief journal of 
a part of our voyage. The formation df this resolution 
was on this wise. On Thursday morning, my fellow- 
voyager loudly declaimed against some of our passengers 
for speaking of that day as sacred to the memory of Guy 
Faux — a gross error (as he deemed it) in chronology. 
Now, Guy Faux’s day it Was, and it appeared to me 
plain that, unless we kept our reckoning better, wo should 
lose. a couple of days at least tydbre reaching Jamaica. 
So 1 keep a journal to save time, and to spend it. 

More than this, sea thoughts and sea sensations are 
to a landsman so various, that unless you describe them 
as tlu-y come, you lose them. No great loss perhaps ; 
and yet there are some I have been conscious of during 
the last flaw dayj,thc recollection of which I much wish, 
if only for the sake of contrast, to retain. Hence this 
ray chronicle. m* 

If I were an old Roman, and marked favourite days 
in my pocket-book with white chalk, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and, I must add, Thursday of this week, would 
be marked with B. B. crayons, if such there are ; if not, 
with coal black. Three mortal days, to say nothing of 
nights, we rolled, and creaked, and pitched, struggling 
with wind and waves without and within — but the 
tragedy is too recent to become the subject of dramatic 
description. The simple fact is, we had all the time a 
4 nasty cross sea,’ with a head wind and a rolling vessel 
and we adapted ourselves to our circumstances. 

Two things in those three days ore notc-wofthy. 
>Ve discussed, .with illustrations, the question, What is 
the disease of sea sickness — is it physical or mental ? 
I thought it an affection of the brain, and argued pathe- 
tically enough — an idea confirmed by an ancient theory 
— i that /a man’s thinking faculty i in his ftomach. 
Beyond the weight of this coincidence, however, I am 
not inclined to attach much importance to this expla- 
nation. 

The other note -Worthy event remains. I had prodf 
of the incorrectness of Bonaparte’s celebrated dictum— 

1 that there is but one step between the sublime and the 
ridiculous;’ a dictum- which, I am aware, that some 
speeches of his Illustrate. * Here the sublime was on 
deck, in the raging sea and roaring wind ; * and the 
ridiculous below, in tho countenances and groans of our 
passenger^. Between them, we» found not one step, but 
thirty I The great sayings of the greatest- men are 
evidently pot meant to be pushed too far. * • 

Having atarted on Monday, on Thursday evening we 
rallied a little ; on Friday, breakfasted oa J^eefsteaks 
at one o’clock f and to-day we have had three regular 
meals 1 — in the cabin — among a hundred and twenty 
fellow-travellers, and without a qualm. The weather is 


already balmy and summer-like ; the sea, au invisible 
green, nearly black j the wind fair ; the company agree- 
able.; and Madeira within three days' sail Yes, three 
days’ sail, for our progress is slow, and it will taksseight 
days from Southampton to reach. Madeira* ‘Bat nfiver 
mind,’ says our steward ; 4 she took twelve days last 
voyage.* ‘Rolling, sir? 4 4 Why, pretty well, but no- 
thing tb what I have known. The fact is, our steamer 
had last voyage a gale the whole way.' 

Was ever seen such & ship’s company? Our crew 
are in all about eighty persons. Our passengers 120— 
Germans. Spaniards, Frenchmen, omnipresent Scotch- 
men and English, besides Americans and West Indians. 

You will remember among our passengers the Dutch 
family. Their fore-elders certainly sat to Teniers: 
grandmother, mother, children, father, and all. There * 
is also a laughing Spanish face (with body to match oL 
course) whom Murillo might have painted. I speak oY' 
her with less confidence, however. Spanish archness is 
bo imitable, and so likely to be imitated, that one can 
never be sure that it is genuine. Tho Datch face and 
tho Dutch figure are both safe from counterfeits. No 
one can copy them if they will, and nobody will copy 
them if they can. Might not this hint be sold to Messrs 
Frcshfleld ? Only make bank-notes like Dutch young 
ladies, aiu^ who would forge them ? The Dutch children 
come upon deck every day : they find few friend*, 
however. Their faces are pleasing, and when lighted 
up with a smile, are even pretty; but their dreBs^is 
sadly against them.' One little fellow gras before mo 
t^-day, with a large slit from his neck to his legs — in 
front and behind too. 1 did not dare to touch him, 
though strongly disposed. I should have expected to 
have seen him drop out of his covering, And so leave 
us both in an awkward plight : I with his clothes, minus * 
the boy ; and near me the boy, minus the clothes. 'CRT 
second thoughts, and after further examination, I fancy 
this dress is adopted for economy’s sake. The little 
fellow lias his trousers on, but no coat; or rather ho 
wears as coat a wrapping of tropical air, a material con- 
fessedly light and inexpensive. Tell this hint to any 
six-boyed mothers you know. It may be worth some- 
thing. 

I wish I could give you an idea of one of our dinners : 
only one indeed, have I attended ; but before familiarity 
breeds contempt, I will chronicle it, though but briefly. 
Fancy, then, one hundred and twenty passengers, of 
all hues, shapes, boards, and head-dresses, airing them- 
selves, and seeking appetites, and shunning nausea 
from ten o’clock till three. At four they rush below, 
take their seats to the sound of trumpet, and fill 
the cabin. First comes soup, then fish, then roast, 
boiled, grilled-fried flesh, fowl, and game of all sorts, 
some richly odorous, all obviously welcome. You look 
at your^vatch : it is five o’clock; for this is the busi- 
ness of the day. Then comes pfstry ; then cheese an£ 
celery; tbfn dessert, and such wine as you plealfe to 
order. By this time it is past six, and the dinner is 
done. Done? No— hardly: it is followed, by cigars 
and walk% on deck till eight o’clock, when eight bells 
ring, and sumnftn us to tea. Our morning meal is 
At nine, and is equally hearty— chops, steaks, eggs, 
and fowl, with tea and coffee. The whole one hundred 
and twenty at once : for all defa ulter s sfrflw themselves 
now, and seem proud of their Strdfijtl!?* w* mm + 

It is impossible to conceive a tetter half-way bouse 
to ttys tropics than Madeira. We arrived here early 
this morning, and have most of us been on shore for a 
few ho£rs; admiring flowers, and fruits, and hanging- 
gardens on all sides — everything, in fret, of nature’s 
workmanship, "though but little of man’s. Our vessel 
was surrounded, as soon 'as we dropped anchor, by Por- 
tuguese trfofer** who* offered flowers, baskets, oranges, 
and tropical fruits in rich abundance. The noise and 
gestures of the salesmen* would have bespoken in Ire- 
land bloodshed at least; here they bespeak only the 
activity of the commercial spirit. After a ramble 
through the _Ucot- # of the town— the thermometer at 75 
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degrees in the shade, and during the earl? morning— 
we mounted our horses, and ascended the steeps on 
which the town stands. The gardens abound with 
orange-trees, savannas, figs, and vinos, and are often 
bordered with hedges of bamboo. The geranium and 
heliotrope, and double-white jasmine and the rose-tree 
(literally a tree), are still in full bloom, and hung over 
the roads and streets in luxuriant festoons. In our 
II peregrinations we visited the cathedral, a gaudily- 
tw ornamented building. We afterwards went to the 
nunnery, where tre were tempted to buy artificial 
flowers curiously beautiful, being made entirely of 
feathers. The sisters also showed us a collection of 
jl preserved fruits— pumpkins, figs, lemons, &c. Some of 
'Yl us yielded to the temptation, and brought off a pound 

of each, intending to bring part to England. C 

fears our report will be — 1 It would not keep.’ 

We sail this afternoon for Bartytdoes. 

Nov. 14. — A sea voyage is, after all, a monotonous 
business. Our one hundred and twelve passengers — for 
we left eight at Madeira — breakfast, lunch, dine, and take 
tea as usual. The only novelties are dancing in the even- 
ing on deck, and most determined card-playing below. 
Our weather is glorious, very much like an English sum- 
mer, and as yet not warmer. We must not boast, how- 
ever, for we are still some distance f^om the tropicalline : 
vfe expect to pass it to-morrow. The chief peculiarities 
in external objects are the sky and stars, the flying fish, 
an£ the phosphorescent appearances on the water. The 
stars shine out*in much stronger relief than in England : 
at home they are too like candle ends, set in wet blan- 
kets ; here they seem literally * eye- holes to let glory 
through.’ The position of the constellations, too, is 
entirely changed : earth there is none : but we are often 
tempted to believe that we are under a * new heavens.’ 
"Tire flying fish have shown themselves repeatedly 
during the last few days: they are of the size of a 
herring, and fly along the surface of the water for a 
very considerable distance. Dolphins and sharks we 
have no hope of seeing: the noise of our paddles 
frightens them away. 

Nov. 16. — Contrary to the usual practice on board 
steamers, we are to have a visit to-morrow from Neptune. 
He came on deck to-night, and announced to the cap- 
tain his intention to visit us tomorrow. I saw Neptune 
— I ought to have said his messenger. He brought 
recent newspapers and despatches from his Bea majesty 
— the despatches signed 4 Neptune,’ mnd witnessed by 
4 Amphitrite x her mark.’ 1 must send an account to 
one of the youngsters. 

We have been sadly baffled by the trade winds. They 
wafted us along for a day or two, and then left us. 
Their plaee is now supplied by a head wind. The only 
serious effect, however, is, that we shall have at Bar- 
badoes but six hours instead of twenty-four, c 4 Never 
piind,’ says our Admirrf&y agent, 4 it’s a filthy^, broiling 
placft* Decisive indeed ! ^ 

Carlisle Bay , Barbadoes , Nov. 24. — There are few 
things more amusing to one who visits the tropics for 
the first time than the heat — amusing, for heqjt is really 
a friend to good temper; more so, at sail events, than 
cold. You wake in the morning before sunrise. You 
begin to wash, and by the time you have dried your 
face and hand^, they need drying again ! You put on 
yottr -*&afl-thou£h they be (as they oiight 

to be) quite dean, you are obliged to have recourse to 
the towel again, or fall back on your pillow exhausted 
—and so on, till, at the end of an hour, your toil and 
toilet are efided. Then the heat of walking m deck 
begins. Yeti *{t under the awning, stretch out your 
neck to catch the breeze, and absolutely* perspire with 
the effort Your walking done, such as Jt is, you 
descend to breakfast— chops, rice, •bsefsi«rks ? eggs, tea. 
All eat and pertfpire, and perspire and eat again : 
the only interruption, 4 Oblige me with that chop 1 ’ 
*How warm it is!’ and sttch-like interesting commu- 
nications. The walking on deck is resumed; and all 
is done to remind you that it is not Winter. The sailors 
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are at their work; dothed in at most three garments, in- 
cluding a hat; and all scanty. Thd Dutch children — 
who turn out to be little Spaniards — have but one gar- 
ment to cover them, Fernandian fashion. Our captain 
and many of our passengers are all in white, from head 
to heel (their very boots are white) ; and ladies and 
gentlemen aU huddle together on the shady side of the 
deck, creating artificial gales enough to waft the ship 
out of her course did they all blow in one direction, in- 
stead of blowing m the fai? faces (so called by courtesy) 
of the sufferers, fen shore, the sailors’ garments are not 
quite so complete t the children’s dress : is somewhat 
Shorter ; and ladies and gentlemen— not* indeed of the 
highest class— drfit*S (as to their arms, necks, and legs) 
in white or black, according to the countries where their 
j&rents were born. The heat of the tropics is really 
amusing ! 

We haye to-day spent our first day on shore in the 
tropics — a very agreeable one indeed. Last night we 
saw land 4he first time for nearly a fortnight, And at. 
eight o’clock dropt our anchor in Carlisle Bay, off 
Bridgetown, the capital of Barbadoes. How joyous is 
the sound of the chain-cable rattling out of the port- 
hole, as the anchor is seeking the bottom 1 It is really 
poetical, conveying to the mind, and to the heart too, the 
same ideas as 4 home.’ After breakfast this morning, 
some friends came on board for us, and invited us to 
their house. Oh reaching the shore, we all went to 
bathe, and after a quarter of an hour’s drive, we found 
a batliing - house, built on piles in the sea, and pro- 
tected from the sharks by a long coral reef, about a 
quarter of a mile from the land. Here we had a kind 
of tepid bath, which we greatly enjoyed. We after- 
wards dined on turkey, mutton, yams, sweet potato 
and rice, and sorrel puddings. ... I ought to have said 
that before bathing wc went to the market, and ate a 
couple of most delicious oranges and a piece of sugar- 
cane. After bathing, we had a short drive into the 
country among ‘Barbadoes’ pride,* tulip-trees, cocoa- 
nut-trees, plantains, papaus, negro huts, guinea-grass, 
sugar-cane, ajid naked black children, the wl ole very 
becoming and picturesque. The children here are real 
onp*«iettts to the landscape, with their white teeth and 
occasional white shirts, their strong limbs and laughing 
faces. They are more precocious than with us; often 
walking at nine months, and looking quite observant 
and judicial at fifteen. The children painted by Spanish 
and Italian painters are quite natural, though so sedate 
and thoughtful. The laughing Saxon face contradicts 
this statement,* but not so the southern and Indian. 

Tjie island of Barbadoes is for all the world like the 
Isle of Wight, and of the same size ; most richly culti- 
I'-vated, but appearing somewhat bare and fiat. It was a 
natural and pleasant fancy, as we neared the island, to 
imagine that we were sailing towards Cowes, having 
passed the Needles a couple of hours .before. The 
cocoa-nut-trco* and plantains, and the aforesaid amus- 
ing heat, soon dissipated this delusion, and said plainly 
enough — 4 Cowes ! ’tis four thousand miles aq^y 1 * 
Bridgetown stretches along the sea-side, in aohautiful 
bay, for about two miles, and contains a population of 
some twenty thousand. # 

The blacks who own the boats that took us on shore 
ase a sad set, but good-tempered and amusing. The 
flrAt sound k heard from them in the morning was 
4 Poor Lucy Neal ! ’ whistled in quite touching style. 
One fellow had called his boat 4 John Weslen,’ meaning 
John the Wesleyan ; and cried out, 4 Jdnn Weslen waits 
fpr you, ladies and gentlemen 1’ Another had called his 
The Frends ;’ and his cry was, 4 The Frends, at your 
service : have the honour to take you on shore, sir P ' 
The whtoa band showing their teeth and looking inor- 
dinately waggish. 4 What's your charge ? ’ • A dollar 
&-pie<&, sir ’—it bring notorious that a shilling had been 

fVia nui/iA all tli a Tnnmintr^.' TVJrv nn . waMI a)M o ■Viill'ini* 


the price sRthe morning— 4 No, no ; we’ll give a shilling 
for each ortts.’ 4 Yes, sar, that will dorf Thqn sotto- 
voce, 4 Make way there ; the gentlemen are coming.’. 
Port of Spam, Nov . 28.— After a few hours’ stay at 
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Grenada — oneof the most beautiful harbours one can 
imagine— -and a pleasant night sail, we reached Port of 
Spain about eleven o’clock on Thursday morning. The 
passage through the Bocas (between the. Spanish main 
and Trinidad) is very fine, and the appearance of the 
hills, covered with tropical trees and vegetation to the 
very top, striking and grand. It often reminded me of 
the quieter order of Swiss scenery, and especially of the 
Lake of Lucerne, minus the itlps. Of course it is more 
luxuriant, and much less sublime. Sdtn on sh&e, how- 
ever, the. country is incomparably superior in beauty 
and richness to Switzerland. No language can give' 
any adequate idea of it. The profu|eness, the beauty, 
is absolutely extravagant. The streets, of Port of Spain 
are all at right angles, and all end in bush or luxuriant 
savannas. In nearly every street you find the palm, 
the cocoa-nut, the bread-fruit, the plantain, and the 
orange or lemon-tree. In all, too, are beautimi flower- 
ing shrubs and plants. The very weeds ofrthe street 
attract ypur eye, and prompt you to ask their name 
and quality. Viewed from the hills, the town has a 
very fine appearance, and you hardly know whether to 
call it a wood with residences interspersed, or a town in 
trees. 

Yesterday I visited various country districts ; and this 
morning — the thermometer at 90 degrees — wo took a 
ride up one of the hills near the tow*. I shall never 
forget the impression of profusion which I received. 
The road passed, after leaving the end of the street, 
through a most graceful avenue of bamboo, each plant 
of great height and elegant form, the whole gradually 
closing at the top, a Gothic arch of nature’s own mak- 
ing. We then caught a view of tiie town, the Gulf of 
Paria, gemmed with numerous islands, and the vast 
hills of the Spanish main on one side, and the steep 
wooded hills and dells of Trinidad on the other. As we 
went on, our road became narrower, till, about half a mile 
from the town, wo reached the bush or woods. And 
what are they like? The very question I have been 
asking nyself ever since I saw them. They are all 
round me at tills moment, now bathed in light, 1 dark 
through excessive brightness,’ and now thiOmLinto 
shade by some passing cloud ; and yet I cannot iiksn 
them to anything in heaven or earth, or describe them 
in any terms more likely to give an idea of them, than 
if I were to describe one of Claude’s paintings as made 
up of sea, marble columns, masts, glimpses of light, and 
a rich setting sun. Look at that stybiscus, with large 
scarlet flowers and leaf of dark green ; and at that 
creeper that covers it, with most gigantic leaves, and 
flower of most delicate yellow; and again at that ^ild- 
pca, the colour of our flax-plaut, but brighter, and with»| 
small leaves shaped like those of the acacia. Beneath 
the whole is the wild aloe : and behind and above, 

* forming a fittipg background, a group of trees of nearly 
every colour and shape ; the feathery qalm, with its 
clean graceful stem; the silk-cotton, with its light- 
coloured rpked branches ; the light-green plantain, aud 
the bay -leaf-coloured orange ; the whole covered with 
the bell-rope creeper, so strong ana close, as to form an 
impenetrable wall of vegetation. Uo must be a very 
wayward, courageous donkey that can wander far in 
these thickets ! He need not. indeed wander at all ; ft r 
without leaving the road (a narrow bildle^path), he fcan 
feast on plants and leaves so rich and delicate, as to cast 
into the shade that most welcome of dainties— the flower 
and tender sproilts of the Scotch thistle. 

Such objects as these scattered over hill and volley, 
diversified every here and tyere with small savannas 
and cane pieces, negro huts and naked children, are 
the materiel of our landscape. But, as abovej\‘ sea, co- 
lumns, masts, light, and sunset,’ is but a poor description 
of Claude ; nor is mine a better description of the Aenery 
of the tropics. . 

The govern**, a very intelligent and liberal man, has 
ascertained that One in twauty-threc of the population 
attend schools. Estimating the population at 60,000 
-(the last census), the number of scholars at all the 


schools is about 2600. The great body of the people 
we unable to read, and are lamentably ignorant The 
island might supply all Europe with sugar ; it predates 
but 25,000 hogsheads, a quantity which may be raised 
under circumstances less favourable than those of Tri- 
nidad by 5000 labourers. 

The'great misfortune of this island, as well as of all 
other islands in the West Indies, is, that the proprietary 
is over head and ears in ‘debt, and are therefore unable* 
to work their estates with advantage. Nearly all the 
sugar estates are mortgaged. The mortgagee receives 
six, eight, ten; or twelve per cent. All the sugar is sent 
home — not sold on the spot for money — to the mort- 
gagee in hie ships, and sold by liim on commission, tW 
the proceeds being invested, also on commission, in 
whatever is wanted for the .estate. The mortgagee 
often receives for interest and commission one-fourth 
of the whole produce ; labour and plants nearly all the 
rest. Estates which are free from mortgage, and are 
in the hands of owners, everywhere answer well. 

The labourer generally receives four bitsji day (Is. 8d.), 
and lives rent-free. Each, too, lias a garden as large 
a8 he con cultivate. This mixture of wageB and rent is a 
vicious system, and the evils of it are aggravated by the 
continuance of practices which in slavery were bad 
enough, Ulit which ought not to be allowed among free 
men. 

Trinidad , December. — One of the 'lions’ of the West 
Indies is a negro quarrel. They never fight or strike, 
but scream and gabber, and shout like . . ? . None, how- 
ever, but themselves, can be their parallel 1 I never 
heard such laughter, nor saw such gesticulations ! Two 
ladies were quarrelling to-day near our vessel. Tlieir 
eyes shot fire; their nostrils were distended; everj» 
muscle and ribbon took part in the fray: and at lengMii 
the bolder of the two (both being as black and as 
glossy as jet), having reserved her heaviest shot for the 
last, paused a moment, retired a few stops, and said — 

' Ycfti he ! you he 1 * Then with the emphasis of a cannon 
ball — ‘Who are ?/ou, you African nigger?’ and walked 
away. Half an hour after, the defeated combatant was 
pacing the quay, 4 discoursing most eloquent music’ — to 
the air. The storm had lionet subsided ; and though 
no one was within hearing, and she was perfectly sober, 
she was still spending ho? strength in abuse. I have 
frequently come in for the tail of such a storm, and sup- 
posed that tlie deglaimant was drunk or lunatic, but 
now find that this is their favourite mode of obtaining 
relief. 

Out of the towns, the roads in Trinidad are made 
of the natural soil, which is rich, very deep and, 
loamy, and entirely free from stones. The rainy season, 
which usually begins in June, did not begin this year 
till July, and has not yet ended. The rain of five 
months vis now, therefore, on the roads, which are en- 
tirely untrained, and often not wider than an ordinal^ 
footpath. - Wheij they arc wider, they resemble nothing 
so much as an Irish bog. Deeming it important to visit 
various parts of the island, we started on Monday in the 
steamer f8r San^F ernando, some twenty miles down the 
coast. There we were joined by another friend; And 
after hiring horses, started about two o’clock for a sta- 
tion about twelve miles in the interior. Our way lay 
through brush and sugar-piecm,'*iaJJtfUy^ 
was covered in on all ^ sides with befl-rope creepers, 

M iins, and other trees, and was but wide enough 
o horse at a time ; in the latter, horse and rider 
were overtopped by the luxuriant sugar-qane, which was 
seeij, when you reached a little rising ground, to cover 
the whole yiew- The rain fell heavily, and our horses 
sunk at nearly every step up to their knees, and oftpn 
up to the'^feth. Jlp the time we reached our destina- 
tion we tfere completely mudded through. There .we 
found one room, one hammock, one choir, one cup, one 
knife and fork — no ttfo — the whole on the top of a hiU, 
on a spot whmh had been receutly cleared ; while all 
round it, and within a few yards, was dens* forest 
Unhappily, our servant one of the poor outcasts from 
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Madeira, was ill of fever, so that we had to wait upon 
ourselves. We first changed our clothes, had a thorough 
ahfctgm, and a vigorous dry- rubbing; then lighted* our 
wood fire, and had a cup of coffee, with a little sweet 
cassada-root, the only bread of that district; gave the 
poor Portuguese some medicine, and composed our- 
selves to sleep — I in the sole hammock : my companions 
on the cedar floor. By sunrise we rose— two of us 
thankful, like Wesley, when in Cornwall, that the skiu 
of one side was left $ and all thankful that we were none 
the worse fi>r our ride. The morning was wet, and the 
rain came down in true tropical style. W6 started, 
jw however, for another station, distant about twelve 
47 | miles. The roads were even worse than on the pre- 
vious day. We had a long ride through brash and 
Canp-pieces, and by seven o'clock, reached the hut of a 
friend, a black man, who is employed as a teacher. He 
has also built a neat wooden chapel and schoolhouse : 
the whole is of cedar, and would have cost us more 
than L.100. We again changed ; and after giving our 
horses a good^eed of Indian corn, and ourselves taking 
a supper of rice and Balt fish, retired to our hammocks 
(of Indian manufacture), and slept as soundly as the 
pattering rain would allow. The next morning we hAd a 
long chat on business ; and about one o’clock, two of us 
started for San Fernando, distant some fifteen miles. 

Mr C strongly dissuaded us from proceeding, and 

urged us to return with him to his residence, and thence 
to • San Fernando. But our dry clothes were all used 
up, and we could not well get them dried again : my 
companion began to feel chilly and feverish ; nor was 
there any prospect of the weather improving : we had 
seen all we camp to see, and did not feel it right to con- 
tinue exposing ourselves to the effects of quietness and 
^fHejSbfion. We therefore started alone ; and after three 
hours' hard riding up hill and down hill, through rivers 
and bogs, reached San Fernando by four o’clock : the 
only accident was, that my companion’s horse fell with 
him, and threw him into the mud literally o-veg head 
and ears. He was previously ‘rnudded through,* so 
that the accident was not serious.- At San Fernando 
we obtained a third change, a dinner, and a passage by 
the steamer, reaching PorPbf Spain about half-past ten. 
Such roads for mud and vegetation I never conceived 
ofj and such is their state Ibr four or' five months in 
every twelve ! For conveying sugar and other produce 
they are wanted only in the dry season, when all is 
dried, and the soil is burnt nearly to the hardness of 
brick. The only travellers who use them now are 
Europeans and others who ride, and the labourers, who 
^travel, without encumbrance. All provisions, except 
yams, sweet potatoes, cassada, Indian com, and the 
common fruits, are brought upon the heads of carriers 
from San Fernando. •' 

During the ride I mtfe'e the acquaintance of several 
lhrgw> lizards, and a couple of scorpions, one /of which 

Mr C had caught in the roof of his little nut a few 

weeks before. It was also my first introduction to large 
sugar estates, swampy bush, missionary tour| in their 
worst form, Indian houses (of bamboo}, Trinidad mud 
and roads. We are, however, and in spite of all, none 
the Wdrse. This I ascribe to the free use, internally 
and. externally, of cold water. 

J r3jsrt^v^Sio*^«iwr'on in this island, there are 
some of the oddest sounds and lights imaginable. They 
are introduced by the buzziug of an insect, whicj^ re- 
minds you of the hum of a room of spinning-jennies. 
By and by a shrill strong whistle startles you. It might 
he the railway train leaving Southampton ; but nq; it 
is only the rain beetle. Now you hear the* frogs ; one 
set howl and snap, like the baying of a papk of fox- 
hounds a mfle. or two off; and thftcrwflriike that of 
a drowning man, the water gurgling in his "throat, is 
from this gentleman here, whose mouth you see just 
above the water. He will continue his pleasant melody 
till the morning; and if the mosquito *wake you — or 
worse still, the prickly heat, a burn ing, prickling, itch- 
ing sensation, which attacks- you^feet and arms — you 


can exercise your benevolence in tftipwing imaginary 
ropes to imaginary drowning men. In Port of Spain 
you can hear tjiem all night. These lights flitting up 
and down — now here, now there • -nd which lead you 
to belieye that the whole insect world has rf ball to- 
night, and that* these are the servants carrying lights 
for their mistresses, are the fire-flies. The cane-piece 
and the wood are quite lighted up by them. At Sa- 
vanna, they startled me Into the fear that the roof of 
our hut was inflames. The humming-birds of the 
island are known all the' world over— very gay and 
[•beautiful they are. 

Grenada, Decipher . — Friday and Saturday we spent 
in visiting the governor, the chief-justice, and others. 
Early in the wdfk we went on board our steamer, and 
had a glorious parting view of the hills and city of Port 
of Spain, All the hills throughout the island are in 
bush, as is most of the land. Out of 1,000,0Q0 acres, 
only 25,0ft are under cultivation; and these yield 
L.4 00,000 worth of produce ! * 

We reached Grenada this morning (Monday), and 
here we stay till Thursday. Not a book-shop in the 
place ! The steamer taking in coals, and the stewards 
scrubbing the decks. The weuther is most unusually 
wet, so that I am confined on board, and almost entirely 
below. The sun burns intensely one moment, and the 
next the sky if overcast, and the rain comes down 
wholesale (till everything floats) in torrents. Now you 
see a rainbow on the sea and in the sky, and the shower 
is gone — to be followed with quite Irish profusion by 
another, and yet another still. They make the air quite 
oppressive. Happily, as this letter starts for England, 
I also go on to Jamuica. 

/ — 

, TIIE BAD FIVE-SHILLING PIECE. 

In the farthest .house, in a dark, damp, and dreary court 
of St Giles’s in London, two black-looking men and a* 
poor emaciated woman were busy over a charcoal fire, 
in the hack room of the third floor oY .that flatten and 
dingy tenement. Moulds and implements of coining 
lavrfofllfie floor and on an old table; and the strong 
smell of bad gin, from a broken-necked and uncorked 
bottle, diffused itself around the room. The presence 
of poverty, vice, crime, and misery characterised the 
tenement and its tenants. In this place, and under 
these agencies, our bad five-shilling piece was smelted, 
and moulded, and stamped into its sorry existence. 
How it was put into circulation among the sterling 
current coin of the realm we shall not stop to inquire. 
From pickpockets to their victims, from them to the 
[Shopkeepers, it somehow passed on, until at length it 
came into the hands of Mrs Hoardlings of the Com- 
mercial Hoad. t 

Mrs Hoardlings of the Commercial Hoad was the 
wife of a tradesman well to do in the general grocery 
line. Together they had papered up no little amount 
of cash, ou which to retire one day to subhffean quies- 
cence. They had indeed well picked their plums. vThose 
two or three neat new little cottages in Limehouse- 
Fields were old Hoardlings’s. Cayenne pepper is not 
stronger than that fact Then there were several gas 
shares: tallow qandles had opened the way for gas 
ligflts : tea, tea was the first letter iu tenements : young 
Hyson, the dasning young Chineseman, had hel;*ed his 
old English friend : full-flavoured Mocha also had often 
filled his cup. Moreover, his butter nad ever worn a 
rjch golden hue, and he had fortunately never buttered 
his fingers. His starch afcd his money-till were there- 
fore not far apart. « Whether the Hoardlingses would 
ever Tetfte, however, was a matter of considerable doubt 
to their acquaintances. They bad already talked of it 
for at least the last twelve, years. It was true they had 
no family, hut still love of gold was a growing child. 
Retire, indeed!— not they. 1 . « 

How it ever should have happened that Mrs Hbard- 
lings should liave taken a bad five-shilling piece was 
far beyond her *wn comprehension. She could scarcely" 
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conceive it possible. ' Who could have passed it to her ? ! 
It was certain, however, that she herself had taken it, 
as her hushand had been out during the day on the 
evehing of .which she had discovered it in the till. She 
was not suspicious, but she had some slight misgivings 
as to a thin lad witli a ragged yellow article loosely 
tied round his neck. He had come it for a pound of 
candles — fourteens. She had never seen him before, 
and perhaps never ehouldPsgain. However, she would 
keep the matter snug — her husband should not lenow 
she had been such a stupid. Standfthe loss she would 
not: somebody must be the loserl but that was no 
reason why she should. Such wad the philosophy o*f 
the Commercial Road.' 1 

It was on a Saturday evening, at a late hour, tlpt 
the shop was still full of customers. Mrs Iloardlings, 
with her sleeves tucked high Up the arm, was up to her 
eyes in business, and also up to something elje. * IltUf- 
a- pound of twelves,* threepence; ‘bacon,* flppence ; 

* pepper,* ha’penny ; * pound of moist,* fourpence ; * half- 
a-pound of butter, salt,* sixpence ; 4 ounce and half of 
tea,* fourpence - ha’penny : 4 threppence — eiglitpence- 
ha’penny — one and a ha’penny — one and six and 
a ha’penny — one and elevenpence, ma’am.’ Just as 
this was settling, in came Bill Simmons the omnibus 
conductor, puffing and bjpwing, and not a little intoxi- 
cated. 4 Ounce of best shag, and chq^ige for this here,’ 
said Bill, ringing a half-sovereign on the counter. 4 As 
quick as you please, missis, for I am in a hurry,’ he 
added. Mrs Hoardlings was very quick. The tobacco 
was soon weighed and placed in Bill’s black bone box, 
and the change given from her pocket — a five-shilling 
piece, aud some odd silver and coppers. With this Bill 
was off. Need we say wtiat five-shilling piece went 
with him? * 

In the depths of her mind, Mrs Hoardlings had before 
determined that somebody must be the loser by that 
bad five-shilling piece, but that that was no reason why 
she should be so. Noble determination ! — generous re- 
solution 1 — honest philosophy of the Commercial Road ! 
Was Bill Simmons, the poor ’busman, then to be the 
loser, and that, too, when omnibus fareB w er.p being re- 
duced ou all sides, and omnibus servants havnfg their 
wages in consequence curtailed ? J ust so — this was* the 
practical point in Mrs Hoardlings’s Commercial Road 
ethics. Somebody must be the loser — not she. Why 
then not Bill Simmons as well any one else ? Why then 
not Bill Simmons more than any one else? Bill Sim- 
mons was a stranger to Mrs Hoardlings : Mrs Hoard- 
lings was a stranger to Bill Simmons. All the better 
this. Bill Simmons drove a Clapton omniburv He 
only liapfjencd to be out in the Commercial Road tlyit 
night on what lie called a jolly spree. Mrs Hoardlings, 
it is true, never knew all this. She knew that he was 
a stranger to the shop, and speculated accordingly. 
As it was,* her speculation succeeded. Bill Simmoas 
took no note of the shop or the money. ' Mrs Hoardlings 
was safe* What mattered it that Bill Simmons was 
poor; somebody must lose — not she. It w^is true the 
Ilolrdlingses had gas shares,- an!) those neat new little 
cottages in Limehouse-Fields. It was true that they 
thought of retiring, and that the loss of five shillings 
would not have been much. Was it honest? — that 
thought never occurred to Mrs Hsardlings— nevef en- 
tered into the ethics of the CommerciM Road. Some- 
body must lose — not she. With his bad luck, poor Bill 
Simmons! With all* her savings, still poorer Mrs 
Hoardlings! Fortunate was it for the former that he 
had closed up his day’s account with the clerk, oft the 

1 * . . • i s* jh 


his omnibus from Clapton on its return to town. Eleven 
insides and three outs had already taken th\fi* places. 
Up came a gentleman and l&dy out of breath, for it 
was^tast tqp o’clock, and they were afraid of losing the 

- 4 Town, sir?’ said Bill. 

* Boom inside?* said the gentleman. 


* Just room for two,’ was the answer; and the poet 
and his wifc-for such they we«c took’ their seats in 
the vehicle. The omnibus rattled off along the Clapton 
Road, through Hackney, past the Eastern Counttoi Rail- 
way terminus, to' the Flower-Pot in Bishopsgate Street, 
where it stopped. Out went a white-headed old gentle- 
man very carefully. Out rolled a fat lady, equal to any 
two dther fares in size and weight Chit popped a 
dapper young clerk, paid his fare, and waft off with a 
twirl of his cane. Out came the poet and his wife, the* 
former fumbling in his trousers pocket 

4 Ellep, my dear,’ said the poet, * I thought I had 
change. Did I give it you?* ■ 

4 No,* answered the wife ; 4 you put it in your pocket*^ 

* It is not here now, then,’ said he. 4 It was six or^ 
seven shilling and I recollect I put it in loosely.’ * 

4 Feel in the other pockets, my dear,* said the* wife. 
The poet did so. Meanwhile the other passengers had 
paid their fares, and Bill Simmons stood waiting for hit 
In vain the pockets were each examined* There was 
the poet’s purse, but no loose silver was there. 

‘Turn the one out, sir, where you thought it was!’ 
exclaimed Bill. The poet did so. There was a hole in 
it ; the purBO had remained safe, but the loose silver 
had worked its way out. 

4 Thank God,’ said the poet, 4 there is no thief in the 
matter ; that sin is in no one’B heart’ * 

‘Let’s look in the ’bus,* said Bill. A lantern was 
prqgured, and a search made among the straw ; but no 
money was found. The loss must hage taken pla&e at 
• Clapton, when they were hastening after the omnibus. 

4 If cannot be helped,’ said the poet, taking out his 
purse ; 4 you must give me change.* 

The purse was a green silk one, on which was a three- 
stringed lyre, worked in gilded beads by the poet’s with. 
It contained one sovereign. The poet handed it 
Simmons, and received the change, among which was* 
the bad five-shilling piece, which had rested undisturbed 
ii^ Bill’s pocket since it had passed from the honourable 
lianas of Mrs Iloardlings. Bill was innocent, but he 
had not been tempted. 

The poet and his wife wended their way to their 
lodgings. 4 It is a sad loss jraven shillings,’ said thej>oet 
sorrowfully. m 

4 Never mipd,* said tbg wife, struggling to keep up her 
spirits, 4 the 44 Sixpenny Magazine” owes five pounds.’ 

4 When will it pay it?* said the poet despairingly. 

Thus hoping ind fearing, they walked on, until they 
reached the Commercial Road. They stopped at the 
house where they lodged. What name is that over the 
shop front? — surely it is Hoardlings! Yes, the poet 
lodged in the first floor of Mrs Hoardlings — the iden- 
tical Mrs Hoardlings. How strange! — the bad five- 
shilling piece, which had gone out on Saturday liight, 
had dbmc back on Sunday night to the same house. 

On rising the next morning after a restless nlghtjthe 4 
poet’s yife reminded her hushand that that d*fy tlieir 
week’s rent was due. He had not forgotten it. 

4 What shall we do, love ?* said she. 

4 Fai* by all means,’ answered he. 4 1 have not for- 
gotten the wAnan’s insolence when we owed her a week 
before.* 

Poor poet ! — on his purse, indeed, was worked a lyro 
with golden strings, but thft s overei gn he had changed 
the preceding night was tlu? umj ’ ttM b JEsVta ponened. 
Thus, then, arose the* immediate consideration of ways 
akd means. By contributions to the magazines, and 
articles for the newspapers, he seldom made more than 
thirty shillings per week, and sometimes not twenty. 
Then the editors were not always punctual in their 
payments f and some of his literary debtors sinned more 
than bjswant of punctuality. At the present crisis he 
had justm&aiien shillings in hand. Of this, twelve 
shillings were- o^ri mr Mrs Hoardlings as rent fbt her 
two furnished firsTnoor rooms, and five-and-sixp0oOe 
for sundry items procured at her shop during tbs past 
week, which, when* paid, would reduce theireapital to 
exactly eighteenpence. However, the poor, proud' poet 
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determined to pay it, and to trust to bit. week’s exer- body, and liked to prepare tit-bits torsurprise her hus- 
Jtitroa, and the recovery of his back debts, ftt.the neces- band. They fed badly that week, however; although, 
; sary supplies. unknown to the poet, she bad pawned her earrings to 


liugly, as usual, Mrs HoardUngs was called up. furnish a rui 


"She came, looking most graciously. A bland smirk 
displayed her yellow teeth. 


while the 


-steakfor the Sunday dinner. Mdan- 
ive-shilling piece had rested untouched 


on the mantelpiece. There it lay, the unconscious in- 


4 We would pay our rent, Mrs Hoardlings,’ said the strument which (had accelerated, if not produced, the 
poet's wife. * present misfortune of the poet On the Sunday even- 

* Thank ye, ma'am,* replied that excellent dame. . ing the poet noticed it ; artf laying, 4 Poor thing ! thou 
The purse with the lyre of gilded strings was pro- shalt *do no one more injury,' threw it into the fire. It 
duced; the money was counted out— a five-shilling was soon a fbrmleft lump of load, 
piece, two half-crowns, and seven-and-sixpence jjn small ‘ The morning of (pay-day arrived. A s§d seriousness 




piece, two half-crowns, and seven-and-Bixpence jjn small ‘ The morning of (pay-day arrived. A s§d seriousness 
change. Mrs Hoardlings re-counted it hesitatingly. At on the faces of {both (be poet and his wife. He had 

4 It is right, I believe ?’ said the poet’s wife. determined to pay} 1 and to leave. He had given up all 

4 Seventeen -and - sixpence certainly ; hut. then this hqpes of receiving any money to meet the emergency ; 


five-shiUinger,’ said Mrs Hoardlings, inspecting that coin and he therefore took the watch his father had left him 
mthqr curiously, which, whether known or unknown, to the pawnbroker’s, and returned with the sum ad- 


was an old acquaintance. 


vanced upjn it, which was more than was requisite to 


4 What do you mean, Mrs Hoardlings ?’ said the poet, pay Mrs Hoardliugs’s claims. She accordingly was sum- 


rising from his seat, and approaching the table. 


moned up, and appeared in sullen Btate. The money 


4 That this here five-shillinger is a bad un’ — that’s all,’ was counted out to her, and the poet then stated that, 
said Mrs Hoaadlings, bridling up. 1 In coorse,’ added in agreement with her notice, they were about depart- 


slie, 4 1 do not say as how you knowed it.’ 

4 A bad one !’ repeated the poet, turning red — a sign 


4 Going, sir 1 ’ Bftid Mrs Hoardlings ; 4 1 only meant 


much more frequently of nervousness than of guilt, you to go if you could not pay 1 ' 

4 Let me see it, Mrs HoardUngs ! ' He felt Jhe five- 4 Probably so,’ said the poet ; 4 but we received for- 
shitting piece — it felt soft ami greasy ; he tried it upon mal notice, Mrs ( Hoardlings, and we intend to abide 
the table — it emitted a dead leaden sound ; he examined by it’ 


its rim — it was irregular. 4 You are right, Mrs Hq 


Just at this moment the postman rapped at the street- 


lingK,* said he, lus face changing to white ; 4 it is a\(3 door, and the girl ran up witli a letter for the poet, 
one. I took it from an omnibus man last night.’ J He opened it, and found enclosed a cheque for L.5 

1 Oh the rascal ! ' exclaimed Mrs Hoardlings, afmost I from the 4 Sixpenny Magazine.’ The poet’s wife smiled. 


bursting with righteous indignation. 


Mrs Hoardlings also having caught a glimpse of the 


4 Who would have thought he would have cheated cheque, and probably riAgrificd its amount, was the 

n» under such circumstances ? ’ murmured the poet’s more urgent for them to 4cop. She was sure she did 

not wish them to part — not she. Only her master and 
4 Let us not judge, my dear,’ said the poet, turning to she were hard-working people, and couldn’t afford to 
his wife ; 4 perhaps the man was no more aware of its lose. She begged their pardon if she had been too 

being a baa coin than ourselves. Mrs Hoardlings,’ he quick — that she did. However, the poet was deter- 


liis wife ; 4 perhaps the man was no more aware of its lose. She begged their pardon if she had been too 
being a baa coin than ourselves. Mrs Hoardlings,’ he quick — that she did. However, the poet was deter- 
continued, looking rather sheepishly at that lady, ‘« T am mined to leave ; and he did so. His wjfe and he soon 
very sorry ; but as this has occurred, I have not the foun£ some neat little lodgings farther* towards the 
means to settle your bill. We had the misfortune to country aLa cheaper rent. There he struggled on with 
lose some cash last night, in running after the omnibus a goo#*gSascience. Three months afterwards he passed 


whofie conductor passed us this bad five-shilling piece. Mrrf Hoardlings, and her first floor was yet unlet. More- 
You can take enough for the rent, and we will settle the over, the poet made a song, and the poet’s wife sung 

i.!it x* t * ... 


bill for the articles furnished when we pay' next week.’ 

Mrs Hoardlings hesitated a moment, and then re- 
plied, 4 What must be, must, 1 suppose. Haven’t got, 
can’t pay anyhow. But it’s best as I speak to the 
master;’ and with these words, and a most mysterious 
air, she departed with the good twelve-and-sixpence, 
leaving the bad five-shilling piece on the table. 

An age of suspense was crowded in a minute for the 
poet and his wife. Presently in bounced Mrs Hoard- 
lings again, without the usual ceremony of rapping at 
the door. *' 

ter says that he can’t understand trusting!’ 
she exclaimed. 4 Our business has always been a ready- 
money one. Howsumever, as you are here, we’ll try 
another week; but as we can’t afford losing, (master 


4 Owls and bats come home to roOBt, 
Larks soar upward to the sky ; 
Evil deeds are birds of night. 

Holy thoughts to Heaven fly. 

Pass a wrong, and it will back ; 

Do the right, and never fear ; 
For evil deeds there is an eye. 

For evil words there is an ear. 

Evil deeds, like money bad, 

Will come back to the giver; 
But Innocence, like gold In Are, 
Igpui-ificd for ever.' 


LAND \AND ERESH -WATER SHELR-S. 


4 Hope so, sir,’ said Mrs Hoardlings retiring. 


we picked them out of the yellow sand, or searched for 


says as how you’ll please to take a week’s warning to Almost every one who has resided at any period of 
leave. Litteray people is so unsartain, as you knows as life near the seashore, more especially if it has 
mil ** we, concluded Mr* Hoarding, in a justificatory tUat joyous age when M na £»l object* poe- 

AVc-auBi’*, replied the poet. ‘I »ess * charm which ‘too often become, blunted in after 

understand what you mean, and take your notice ; but y eftrs » knows something of marine shells. Their beau- 
I hare no doubt of being able to pay you next week.’# tiful forms and colours, or shining pearly whiteness, as 


Oh the poor poet ! Oh the poorer Mrs Hoardlings ! them among the drifted pebbles and sea-weedrf, are fre- 
Gas shares ! Neat ; new little cottages at Limehouser quehtly among our earliest find most pleasing recollcc- 
1 lelda l ^ Bad five-shilling piece ! * tions. But Jiow few pdople Wve any idea that there are 

edit^h^h'Jmw thi^j land and to^-wator .hell.! With the 

it was in vain. Some were out of town Mothers, more ho- «* ce Pti 0 rf of the common garden snail (Hehx aspersd), 
neatly, declared that they would Onty settle at their own whlch 18 Amiliar to most people, this class of animals 
convenience, and those contributor b. who were dissatis- ** but little known except to the scientific. 4 Yet under 
fied, might suit themselves elsewhere. A sad week akb almost every stone, and in every pond, ditch, and 
was it for the fcoet’s wife. Shewasf a comfortable little streamlet, are beautiful little molluscs, with forms as 
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fcey can remain for 
Id frequently retain 
pen placed as speci- 
gist. This is easily 


perfect as any sf their marine con genera silently yet 
certainly fulfilling their appointed offices in the won- 
drous scheme of the Creator, by affording food to nu- 
merous birds, fishes, and small quadrupeds. 

Lafid shell* may be found almost everywhere. Moss, 
dead leaves, decayed wood, and beneath stones, are their 
favourite haunts, where they reraain*dufing the winter 
months, and in dry weather, in summer, coming out after* 
rain to feed upon the adjacent herbage. Although very 
voracious, as their ravages among* our fruit, flowers, 
and vegetables amply testify, yet 3 2 “ * “ 

lengthened -periods without food, 
their vitality long after they have 
mens in the cabinet of the conchol 
explained by the faculty they possess of closing the 
mouth of the shell by a film of mucus ; which in long- 
protracted drought, and on the approach of winter, is 
in some species thickened by deposits of shelly matter, 
until it becomes a calcareous plate, which effectually 
protects the inmate till the return of more genial 
weather. This lid, or epipkragma , as it is termed, is 
easily observed at any time during the winter months 
in the common snail, in which, however, it is only 
membranous. In a similar manner, the shell is formed 
by successive deposits of mucous and calcareous secre- 
tions, and is, in fact, moulded on its body, as it grows, 
by the animal, which likewise has th^ faculty of repair- 
ing in the same way all fraqjtures which are not of suf- 
ficient extent to derange the natural functions. In the 
summer months, 6iiails may often be found with the 
edge of the shell thin and soft. This is the first or 
mucous deposit, and forms the outer coat, or epidermis , 
of the shell, within which the calcareous matter is 
subsequently deposited ; tlte beautiful spots and bands 
on the outer surface bein^placcd between by glands 
adapted for the purpose. 

In this, as in many other departments of nature, dif- 
ferent species frequent different soils and geological 
formations. Thus some are peculiar to heaths and 
sandy maritinig pastures, where they are sometimes so 
abundant, when roused from their retreats by summer 
showers, as to have given rise to the notion that they 
fall from the clouds with the rain ; others ffcquent 
chalky districts ; many are found in woods and damp 
shady places ; and a few in elevated and rocky situa- 
tions. The British species are upwards of seventy in 
number, and have been divided into various genera, 
characterised by the form of the shells and structure 
of the animals. The most important of these, a9 con- 
taining the greatest number of species, and the largest 
in Bize, is that of the snails (Helix). This gcnui con- 
tains some of our most beautiful land shells, and com- 
prises every gradation in size, from the handsome Helix 
pmnatia , nearly two inches in diameter, to the minute 
H. la me! lata, not larger than a miguionette seed. Their 
colours are* often disposed with great elegance in 
spots, and bands of dark brown or black, upon a light- 
brown, yejlow, or pink ground ; and nothing can sur- 
pass thOTelicacy of tinting and pencilling in sych species 
as file banded snail ( Helix pisath). Although rather 
repulsive from their slimy nature, several of them have 
been used as food. The edible snail ( Helix pomaiia), in 
particular, has been employed in this way by the con- 
tinental nations since the time of « the Romans,, who 
fattened them on purpose. At one tilhc it seems to 
have been even admittOfftt our own tables, as Martinas 
Lister, in his ‘ JJistoria Animalium Anglia), Lond. 1678/ 
mentions the manner or cooking them in his time : 

* Coquuntnr ex aqua fluviatili, et, adjectis oleo, sale* et 
pipere, lautum ferculum prteparant.' Ben Jonson also 
mentions this dUh as a delicacy— • * 

hilV* 

In Provence, the Helix aperta , or tapada snail, a much 
smaller specfls, is eaten, and considered the most deli- 
cate kind. The common snail ( is sold/ according to Mr 
Gray* * in Covent-Garden market, as a cure for diseases 


■ - — * Neither have I 
Dressed snails or mushrooms curiously before hiri 


of the chest, boiled in milk; and quantities are collected, 
and paeked in old casks, and sent to the 'United States 
of America as delicacies.' The edible smtfl, if more 
abundant in this country than it is, might also De made 
use of in another way, as Dr Turton observe!-- 4 After 
the animal has been extracted, there remains at the 
bottom of the shell a glairy transparent metier, which 
affords one of the beat and most durable cements in 
nature, resisting every, degree of heat and moisture.* 

The animals of this genus afford an acceptable foodf 
in severe weather to those delightful songsters of our 
woods, and gardens, the blackbird and song thrush, 
whose efforts to fracture the protecting shell are some- 
times most interesting. One species, the Helix nemdliJj 
ralis , or girdled snail, is frequently infested by a para- ^l 
sitic insect, the larva of a small yellowish beetle, the 
Urdus Jlavescens of entomologists ; and it is perhaps 
not generally known that the chief fdod of the glow- 
worm (Lampyris noctiluca ) in the larva state consists of 
young snails, which it seizes, kills, and finally devours. 
The empty shells of several species are likewise appro- 
priated by the mason-bees of the genus Osmia ; and in 
these rather singular receptacles they build their cells, 
and store up a supply of food for their progeny. This 
curious fact seems to have been first recorded by Huber, 
and has.since been frequently observed by our English 
entomologists. * 

The twist-shells ( Bulimus ) are another interesting 
genus, and are remarkable, along with the close-ajnrlls 
( Clausilia ), for their elegant spiral fcffms. The latter 
have also the peculiarity of a reversed aperture, the 
mouth of the Bhell opening to the left hand instead of 
the right — a peculiarity of structure which is also ob- 
servable in one or two other genera and species. But 
perhaps the most singular of all are the little ch rysafiB 
and whorl-shells ( Pupa and Vertigo ), found stickingrfr 
the under sides of stones in woods and dry pastures. 4 ^ 
They are of almost equal width throughout their whole 
ejtfent, resembling mummies or the transition state in 
inserts, and generally have the inside of the mouth set 
round with small shining points or teeth, the use of 
which does not seem satisfactorily ascertained, though 
it is probable that they serve in some degree to prevent 
the intrusion of enemies, liko the singular clastic valve 
which closes* the moutl^ of the Clausilia , or the winter 
epipkragma of many species. 

Fresh-water shells are even more varied and beautiful 
in their forms tiSan the terrestrial species, which they 
much resemble in many points of their economy. They 
are generally distributed over the fresh waters of our 
island, some species being found in rivers and running 
streams, others in ditches" and stagnant pools, and many 
in lakes and ponds. They may be divided into uni- 
valves and bivalves : the former consisting, like the 
land Shells, of one piece ; the latter of two, connected by 
a hingq. Most of the univalves, although living ig a 
different element, respire free air, like the land’shells, 
and come to the surface occasionally for tins purpose. 

At such times they crawl up the stems and leaves of 
water pknts, or the Bides of stones, sometimes coming 
entirely out of the water. They kave also the faculty, 
in common with the bivalves, of floating with their 
backs downwards, aud with their fleshy foot extended 
on the surface, which they jlm^ravei^e as on a solid 
plane. The bivalves, and o5KorW9^lv'k^V,x uni- 
valves, respire water ty means of gills or branchiae, aud 
or! therefore strictly aquatic. 

These shelly denizens of our ponds and ditches are 
not so numerous in species as those of the land, but 
generally exceed them in individual numbers. Alto- 
gether, therfi are about flfty-two species indigenous to 
Britain, ^fwhich thirty-five are univalves, and the re- 
maining. se^UedD^ivalves. Among the univalves we 
may notice the noal snails ( Limnaida ), comprising seve- 
ral genera of great Segance, the principal of which are 
the mud-shells (Limmsa) and the coil-shells (Plarimptf), 
The former aay be irequently seen sticking^ like Jana)! 
muddy excrescences, on the sides of submerged stones, 



spr the smooth surface of the mud, where they are easily 
overlooked by the unpractised eye; but when brought 
to the aurface, and freed from the messy incrustation 
#With wnich they are covered, we have elegant, spirally- 
twisted shells, transparent, and nearly colourless, or 
tinted with various shades of brown, according to the 
species or the nature of the soil* The coil-shells are 
well described by their name. Instead ofheing twisted 
win a spiral form, they are evenly coiled in a gradually- 
increasing circle, like the fossil Ammonites. In habits 
they resemble the Limned, with this exception, that 
they are seldom found among mud. Then wo have the 
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plants. 

7 Turning to the bivalves, we have the gigantic swan 
mussel (Anodon cygneu #), which lives deep in the mud 
of lakes and ponds, and grows upwards of half a foot in 
width. This shell occasionally contains pearls, though 
not so frequently as the fresh- water pearl mussel ( Unio 
margaritiferus), which, from the nature of its habitat in 
rocky mountain streams and rivers, is more liable to 
those incidental injuries and irritations to which the 
formation of these much-prized productions may gene- 
rally be traced. The pretty little shells of the genera 
Cyclar and Pisidium present a marked contrast to their 
congeners just mentioned, in their small and frequently 
diminutive size. They are very compact and neat in 
form, somewhat* resembling miniature cockles, and are 
found abundantly both in stagnant and running waters,* 
generally lying at the bottom among the mud and 
sand. 

, In concluding this hasty sketch of our land and flu? 
JgjjjlfJle shells, we would earnestly recommend all lovers 
TjL.oTnature to investigate them for themselves. They 
**pre within the reach of every one who has time and 
inclination for a country walk, and will well repay the 
trouble of searching for them in their respective haunts, 
by the gratification and instruction they are so* well 
fitted to afford. 


MOIRA HOUSE AT TWO EPOCHS. 

Change and decay are such Sinfailing attendants on 
humanity, that their ravages do not surprise, however 
they may afflict us; so that, after a long separation from 
the friends of our early years, we are quite prepared, on 
meeting them again, to find that the freshness and buoy- 
ancy of ybuth Lave been succeeded by the infirmities of 
age* But when decaw affixes its stamp prematurely on 
objects of a more enduring character, a feeling of disap- 
pointment arises within us, and we are almost surprised 
to find how deeply we may be moved by the crumbling 
of stone, or the dilapidation of some well-remembered 
cdtfiou i 

In no other place, perhaps, are such emotions ftiore fre- 
quently awakeued than in Dublin, where the fine build- 
ings which, about fifty years ago, were the abode of rank 
and wealth, are now neglected and decayed* One of her 
former palaces has in recent times been the receptacle of 
misery, singular both in its character and its amount; 
and the contrast between fts earlier and its later con- 
V iatf , to iwridly in my memory ever to 
be forgotten. T 

Upwards of Bixty years ago, f was, during my eyly 
youth, a frequent guest at Moira House, a princely 
dwelling, situated on Usher’s Island, which at that time 
was a more fashionable quarter of Dublin than it is in 
the present day. It was then inhabited Jby the Earl 
and Countess or Mqjira and their family. Lady Moira 
(daughter of the Celebrated Countess, of Huntingdon) 
was a woman of superior intellect ami -acquirements, so 
that she delighted to gU W nrpuad Ik r all who had any j 
or profess$om£ celebrity. The fa- | 
8 and distinguished one, ^uprising 
is of Hastings (then General Lord Raw- j 
Lady Granard, ancLjiord *hd Lady Mount- 1 


pretension to j 
mily party i 
the late Mi 
don). Lord i 


cashel ; in addition to whom there were <6 wo younger sons 
and one unmarried daughter, aU in the prime of life. My 
companions were among the grandsons of the earl ; ana 
while we were busy at one end of the saloon playing a 
round game, or devising some boyish frolic, the elder Ones 
of the party were pursuing, in the same apartment, occu- 
I potions or amusenlfents more suitable, to their years. But 
'*the aged countess was never too much engaged with her 
brilliant circle to omit attesting to the enjoyment of her 
younger guests, in {whose recreations she always took a 
Mod and lively interest. 

ft A few years lateral joined my regiment, and left Ire- 
land, to which my visits were necessarily brief during the 
ensuing half century; which was a stirring and busy period 
of ;ny life — part of it being devoted to tne service of my 
country in the four quarters of the globe. 

About ten or twelve years ago, I was passing a few 
months in Dublin, and being desirous to revisit the scenes 
of my early and happy dayB, I bent my course to Moira 
House, when, to my astonishment, I found it the receptacle 
of all the most miserable beggars in Dublin, who were 
congregated there to the amount of 2400 men, women, 
and children, who were daily fed and employed in that 
house. The reader may judge of my feelings on entering 
the drawing-room, which I remembered as having been 
once filled with all that was noble and distinguished in 
the land, now crammed with poor ragged women, who 
were employed in spinning and other occupations. If 
this apartment had been tne scene of healthy, cheerful 
industry, the change would have bceu less paiuful to 
me ; but the squalid poverty of its crowded inmates, and 
their dispirited looks, made the scene a lamentable one 
indeed. The atmosphere was stifling ; and among the 
compressed ranks of spinner^ there was perfect stillness, 
interrupted only by the d*il, ceaseless murmur of the 
spinning-wheels. This unbroken silence among a inass 
of Irishwomen was so remarkable, that we were almost 
startled at the sound of a voice, which began in low sweet 
tones to sing one of the most mournful of our national 
melodies. We gave a glance towards the quarter from 
whence the sound proceeded, and saw, in g. corns/ of the 
apartment, a young, sad-looking woman, wrapped up in a 
gray oktSR, whoso hood partially concealed her features. 
On leaving the room, we passed close to her side, but she 
did not even raise her head to look at the strangers. Her 
song was the song of despair ; and it was only too well 
suited to a position, than which none can be conceived 
more degrading to humanity — where our fellow-beings 
were driven in to share the offals of the rich man’s table, 
and then sent abroad at the approach of night to seek a 
wretched Bhelter during the hours of darkness.* 

. I went to the great dining-parlour, which I found occu- 
pied by a school of 200 boys, under the National Board, 
but where I grieved to find their regulations not attended 
to. On inquiring whether the boys were in the habit of 
reading the Scripture Extracts provided by the Board, 
the volume was^slowly and reluctantly taken down out 
of a bookcase, when it became evident, from its state 
of perfect cleanliness, that no enemy excepi^lust had 
hitherto invaded its peaceful privacy. We next visited 
the room which, in former dayB, had been appropriated 
to the housekeeper’s use — a well - remembered place, 
where my young companions and I had often disturbed 
the« ancient dame by our mischievous pranks. It was 
now Converted into *un Infant School, whose pupils seemed 
as unruly as they were ragged; for they were scattered in 
groups around the room, while their teacher, an uncouth- 
looking young woman, flourished unceasingly a stout 
wand (her badge of office) overxhe infants’ heads, with 
little effect apparently be^des that of eliciting a few 
lusty roars from her pupils. For aught we could see, 
the whole«mystery of education was comprised in this 
wholesome exercise of authority; for on inquiring whether 
they w eve not supplied with pictures and large-lettered 
sentences, such as are used in other Infant Schools, we 
were coldly answered in the negative. ->We pursued 

y * 

* We were informed that they received a penny each to pay 
for their night’s lodging. v - 
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our way to th# kitchen, where we were shown huge the party at a considerable distance. When they ; 
toilers in which petatoe| and meal were being prepared reached the jungle, they found ther%was a wide ditch 
feSJthe mid-day repast. These messes were made more to leap, which all succeeded in doing except the major, 
sayouiy by the ad« Lition of bones, which had been re- who, being less young and active, jumped! stowt of the |j 
oeived from the wealthier parts of the city; and it was a requisite distance ; and although he sersmhtad up un- 
humiliating spectacle to see men and women dragging hurt, he found his gun so crammed full offset sand, ' 
along small covered dog-carts, filled wrth bones and scraps that it would be useless till thoroughly cleansed. He 
which had been given them out of the areas df their therefore bade them walk on, saying he would follow ; a 
richer brethren. Such wa^the food apportioned, to the and taking off his hat, he sat down in the shade, wherg^ 
miserable thousands assembled dafiy withftx the walls they left him. When they had been beating about for 


of Moira House, or, as it was then 
House. 


died, the Mendicity game some timer, they began to wonder the major did 
• not come on, and they shouted to let him know where* 


A few minutes after having qui$ed its precincts, we abouts they were; but there was no answer; andhoUf 
found oumelve^ln Grafton Street, pressed by a throng of after hour passed without his appearance, till at lengAw ; 
the gayest equipages in Dublin, many of them crowding they began to feel somewhat uneasy. Thus the day!* 1 


around shops whose windows displayed every variety of wore away, and they found themselves .approaching 
brilliant texture or of costly jewellery. At any other the rendezvous: the boat was in sight, and they were 
time we might have enjoyed the life and Animation of walking down to it, wondering how their friend couW 
the scene, but at that moment it presented so painful a have missed them, when suddenly, to their great joy, 
contrast to the place we had just left, that we hastened they saw him before them making towards the barge, 
our Bteps, and were not sorry to find ourselves in a more He was without his hat or gun, limping hastily along^ 


sober and tranquil part of the city. 


in his top-bools, and did not appear to observe them. 


Since that day Fhafb not felt a wish to revisit Moira They shouted after him, but as he did not look round, 
ouse * f&l* they began to run, in order to overtake him ; and in- 

J deed fast as ho went, they did gain considerably upon 

mnW m /~v ti XT A rn tt it him. Still he reached the boat first, crossing the plank 

THE NIGHT SIDE OF|N ATU11E. which the boatmen had placed ready for the gentlemen 

second and CONCLUDING abticle. they saw approaching. He ran down the companion 

........ . ... . . , f, 1 ■ 1 x ■ t li x, 


The subjects in the former paper are those in which stairs, and they after him; but inexpressible wae« their 
the living are concerned. We now come to those which surprise when they could not find him below.* They 
regard the dead. Here incredulity is disposed to make* ascended again, and inquired of the boatmen what had 

its most determined stand Very well; but our object ^d!^^ ^obod/had'l^'t^ ta^^Mthe 
is to display the kind of taatter this book is composed ; men themselves bad done so.’ *The body of M*jor 

of. Mrs Crowe remarks With justice, that our efforts B WM found by them in a neighbouring weij-intfej^ 

to extinguish the almost instinctive belief in the young which he was supposed to have accidentally fallen. 
ard seldom very effectual ; and she adds, 4 Suppose the In a case like this, the common theory of spectral** 1 " 
subject were duly investigated, and it were ascertained illusion must be allowed to have little force, since five 
that the views I and many others are disposed to enter- petsons saw the object at once. 

tain vfith regSrd to it are correct; and suppose, then, There is a large class of cases where a trouble about 

children were calmly told that it is not impossible but ?° me secular _ matter seems to be the Muse of the return 
,, . * xi 3 j s ■ 1 1 ° common haunts ; often it is trouble about what ftp* 

that on some occasion they may see a deparfl-d friend comparatively a trille-a. the return of a borrowed 

again ; that the laws of nature, established by an All- ftrll( . le of f„ rni tare, 'or the imparting of information 
wise Providence, admit of the dead sometimes revisit- about something that (las been lost. As formerly men- 
ing the earth, doubtless for the benevolent purpose of tioned, when a natural law is supposed, the triviality of 
keeping alive in us our faith in a luture state ; that the object is n calling in point. * A more perplexing cir- 
i death is merely a transition to another life, which it eumstance is, the communication being sometimes made, 
depends on ourselves to make happy or otherwise ; and not to the person chiefly interested in the matter, but 
that whilst those spirits which appear bright and to some other person. This, however, our author over- 
blessed, may well be objects of our envy, thif others comes by the suggestion, that susceptibility in the seer 
should excite only our intense compassion * — in that is also concerned. The chief person may be too much 


case terror might be more thoroughly banished. 


wrapped up in the Bensuous envelope to be sensible 


The examples adduced by Mrs Crowe are so numerous, of such appearances, and it may therefore be neces- 
m to justify her in saying that the day of these things sary to try another. She joins the German philosophers 


has never been, and is not now truly j>asfc. The num- 


¥ r ideas about the destinies of spirits aQevthey* 


ber might become tedious, were they not classed in leave Jhe body ; some being too much clogged with the 
groups according to certain leading features, and mixed impressions* and tendencies of the material world, to be 
UDJvith speculations, or attempt to rationiHise the facts able to pass at once forward into another sphere, though 
unaer natural laws — all of which are ingenious, while such A ay ba by and by attaint. In this intermediate 
some, with any matter less opposed to common ten- stage they cling to the earth, hovering about the scenes 
dencies of belief, could notrfail to be successful. The where they have passed their mortal days : in some 
following story is described by Mrs Crowe as well au- instances, from particular reuses — as from great guilt or 
thenticate 4 9 « * great suffering— this hauEu^is^gugl^ IngglitjghJAflttta 

*In the year 1785, some cadets were ordered to pro- ,long time, even centuries. ^This brings’us to fne section 
ceed from Madras to join their regiments up the coun- on haunted houses. A 


thenticate 4 « * great suffering— this hniirfjiijpinif^iyjh 1 - !n£$IitjghJAflttt a 

*In the year 1785, some cadets were ordered to pro- ,long time, even centuries. ^This brings’us to fne section 
ceed from Madras to join their regiments up the coun- on haunted houses. 

try. A considerable tttrt of the journey was to be made We might suppose that this was a thing known only 
in a barge, and they were under the conduct of a qpnior to our ancestors. It appears, however, that there are 
officer, Major R - In *>rder to relieve the monotony jtill many haunted houses in this civilised land. There 
of the voyage, this gentleman proposed one day that is one at#Willington, between Newcastle and North 
they should make a shooting excursion inlaid, and walk Shields, belonging to a very respectable member of the 
round to meet the boat at a point agreereon, which, Society***!? Friends, which has attracted much local 


they should make a shooting excursion inlaid, and walk Shields, belonging to a very resj 
round to meet the boat at a point agree Aoq, which, Society***? friends, which has 
owing to the windings of the river, it would* not reach attention. $Httely as 1840, a gi 
till evening. They accordingly took their guns, and as a determined semife, undertook 

they had to cross a swamp, Major R , who was well house with a frieiM ; and, very u 

acquainted with the country, put on a heavy pair of saw ‘ tie figure oft female attin 
top-boots, which, together with an odd limp he had in with the head melining downwan 
his gai^ rendered him distinguishable from the rest of upon the chefcfc as hipain.’ He i 


fe, undertook to pass a night in this 
. ; and, very unexpectedly to himself, 
i female attired in grayish prineiits, 
ling downwards, and one hand pressed 
\pain.’ He *»shed 'upoa Ik hut fell 


l^ain: 
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In a swoon, from which he did not recover for three 
Hours. * 

: . Amongst the various stories related under this head, 
* clear superiority in all respects is to be awarded to 
one reported to our author by a member of a distin- 
guished English family, who was herself concerned in 
the series of transactions* The narration is as^ fal- 
lows 

^ 4 Sir James, my mother, with myself and my brother 
(Charles, went abroad towards the end of the year 1786* 
After trying several different places, we determined to 
settle at Lille, where we found the masters partieularly 
good, and where we had also letters of introduction to 
l^fcveral of the best French families* There Sir James 
left us ; and after passing a few days in an uncomfort- 
able lodging, we ' engaged a nice large family - house, 
whichwe liked much, and which we obtained at a very 
low rent, even for that part of the world. 

* About three weeks after we were established in our 
new residence, I walked one day with my mother to the 
banker’s, for the purpose of delivering our letter or 
credit from Sir Robert Herries, and drawing spine 
money, which being' paid in heavy five-franc pieces, we 
found we could not carry, and therefore requested the 
banker to send, saying, “We live in the Place Du Lion 
D’or/* Whereupon lie looked surprised, and observed 
that lie knew of no house there fit for us, “ Except, in- 
deed,” he added, “ the one that has been long uninha- 
bited# on account of the revenant that walks about 
ft.” lie said thiasquite seriously, and in a natural tone 
of voice ; in spite of which we laughed, and were quite 
entertained at the idea of a ghost ; but at the same 
time we begged him not to mention the thing to our 
servants, lest they*should take any fancies into their 

and my mother and I resolved to say nothing 
^jpout the matter to. any one. “I suppose it is the 
f^ghost,” said my mother laughing, “ that wakes us so 
often by walking over our heads.” We had, in fact, 
been awakened several nights by a heavy foot, which 
we supposed to be that of one of the men- servant!, of 
whom we had three English and four French; of 
women servants, we had five English, and all the rest 
were French. The English ones, men and women, 
every one of them, returned ultimately to England 
with us. i. 

4 A night or two afterwards, being again awakened 
by the step, my mother asked Creswell. “ who slept in 
the room above us?” “No one, iny lady,” she replied ; 

“ it is a large empty garret” 

‘ About a week or ten days after this, Creswell came 
to mv mother one morning, and told her that all the 
Frerich servants talked of going away, because there 
was a revenant in the house ; adding, that there seemed 
to be a strange story attached to the place, whicl^was 
said, together with some £ther property, to have be- 
longed Jo a young man, whose guardian, who wsm also 
his uncie, had treated him cruelly, and confined him in 
an iron cage ; and us he had subsequently disappeared, 
it was conjectured he had been murdered. This uncle, 
after inheriting the property, had suddenly quitted the 
house, and sold it to the father of the man of whom wc 
had hired it. Since that period, though it had been 
several times let, nobody had ever stayed in it above a 
wnak-or two - an A fo^ j^jaabiderahle time past it had 

“And do you really believe all 1 this nonsense, Cres-j 
well?” said my mother. • r 

“Well, I don’t know, my lady,” answered she; “ but 
there’s the iron cage in the garret over your bedroom, 
where you may see it if you please.” „ 1 

* Of course we rose to go •, and as just at that mo- 
ment an old officer, with his Croix d% St Lapis,*' called 
on us, we invited him to accompany ri^T&nd we as- 
cended together. We found* as Gka&vell had said, a 
large empty garret, with bare 1 brick; walls, and in the 
farther 'Corner of it stood an iron page, such «ls wild 
beAsts are kept in, only higher : it was abodfc four feet 
square, and eight in height, and thjye was an iron ring 


in the wall at the back, to which was Attached an old 
rusty chain, with a collar flxeff to the end of it I con- 
fess it made my blood creep %hen I thought ofJbe 
possibility of any human being having inhabitant! 
And our old friend expressed as much horror as our- 
selves, assuring us that it must certainly have been Con- 
structed for some luch dreadful purpose. As, however, 
we were no believers in ghosts, we all agreed that the 
noises must proceed from ^mebody who had an inte- 
rest in keeping the (house empty; and since it was very 
disagreeable to imfeine that there were secret means 
of entering it by nijpt, we resolved, gp soon as possible, 
to look out for another residence, and in the meantime 
to say nothing about the matter to anybody. About 
ten?days after this determination, my mother, observing 
one morning that Creswell, when she came to dress her, 
looked exceedingly pale and ill, inquired if anything 
was the master with her ? 

" Indeed, my lady,” answered she, “ we have been 
frightened to death ; and neither I nor Mrs Marsh can 
Bleep again in the room we are now in.” 

“ Well,” returned ray mother. “ you bIiaII both come 
And sleep in the little spare room next us. But what 
has alarmed you ?” 

“ Some one, my lady, went through otir room in the 
night: we both saw the figure, but wc covered our 
heads with the bedclothes, and lay in a dreadful fright 
till morning.” c 

‘On hearing this, I could not help laughing, upon 
which Creswell burst into tears ; and seeing how lier- 
'vous she was, we comforted her by saying we had 
heard of a good houBe, and that we should very soon 
abandon our present habitation. 

* A few nights afterwards/iny mother requested me 
and Charles to go to her bearoom and fetch her frame, 
that she might prepare her work for the next day. It 
was after supper; and we were ascending the stairs 
by the light of a lamp which was always kept burning, 
when we saw going up before us a tall, thin figure, 
with hair flowing down his back, and wearing a loose 
powdering-gown. We both at once concluded it was 
my sistej^IIannali, and called out, “ It wont do, Han- 
nah!, You cannot frighten us!” — upon which the 
figure turned into a recess in the wall; but as there 
was nobody there when we passed, we concluded thnt 
Hannah had contrived somehow or other to slip away 
and make her escape by the back-stairs. On telling 
this to my mother, however, she said, “ It is very odd ! 
for Hannah went to bed with a headache before you 
came in from your walk;” and sure enough, on going 
to her loom, there we found her fast asleep ; and Alice, 
who was at work there, assured us that she had been 
so for more than an hour. On mentioning this circum- 
stance to Creswell, she turned quite pal?, and exclaimed 
that that was precisely the figure she and .Marsh had 
seen in their bedroom. 

* About this tune my brother Harry came to spend 
a few days with us, and we gave him a room^pp an- 
other pair of stairs, afcjhe opposite end of the house. 
A morning or two after 'his arrival, when he cahie 
down to breakfast, he asked my mother angrily, 
whether she thought he went to bed drunk, and could 
not put out his own candle, that she sent those French 
rascal* to watch, liitii. My mother assured him that 
she had never thought of doing such a thing ; but be 
persisted in the accusation, adding, “Last night I 
jumped up and opened the dosv, and by the light of 
the moon, through the skylight, T^saw the fellow in his 
loose?' gown at the bottom of„the stairs. If I had not 
been in my shirt, I would Jiave gone after him, and 
made him rwnember coming to watch me.” 

‘ We we*6 now preparing to quit the house, having 
secured ' afaother,. belonging to a gentleman who was 
going to spend some time m Italy ; but a few days be- 
fore our removal, it happened that a Mr,, and !Mrs 
Atkyns, some English friend? of ours, called, to whom' 
we mentioned these strange circumstances, observing 
how extremely unpleasant it was to live iu a house that 
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somebody found means of getting into, though how 
they contrived i# we could not discover, nor what their 
motive could be, except it was to frighten us *, obeerr 
ii^^that nobody could sleep in the room Marsh and 
CresVell had been obliged to give up. Upon this Mrs 
Atfams laughed heartily, and said that she should like, 
of all things, to sleep there, if my mother would allow 
her; adding, that, with her little terror, she should not 
be afraid of any ghost that ever appeared. * As my 
mother had of course no objection to this fancy of 
hers, she requested Mr Atkyns to tide honfe with the 
groom, in order that the latter migjit bring her night- 
things before the gates of the town {were shut, as they 
were then residing a little way if/ the country. Mr 
AtkynS smiled, and said she was yery "bold ; but he 
made no difficulties, and sent the things, and his Wife 
retired with her dog to her room when* we retired to 
ours, apparently without the least apprehension. 

* When she came, down in the morning, we were im- 
mediately struck at seeing her look very ill ; and on 
inquiring if she too had been frightened, she said she 
had been awakened in the night by something moving 
in her room, and that, by the light of the night-lamp, 
she saw most distinctly a .figure; arid that the dog, 
which was very spirited, and flew at everything, never 
stirred, although she had endeavoured to make him. 
We saw clearly that she had been very much alarmed ; 
and when Mr Atkyns came, and enieavoifred to dissi- 
pate the feeling, by persuading her that she might have 
dreamt it, she got quite angry. We could not help 
thinking that she had actually Been something; and my 
mother said, after she was gone, that though she could 
not bring herself to believe it was really a ghost, still 
she earnestly hoped that she might get out of the house 
without seeing this flgure\whicli frightened neople so 
much. 

‘ Wc were now within three days of the one fixed for 
our removal; I had been taking a long ride, and being 
tired, had fallen asleep the moment I lay down ; but in 
the middle of the night I was suddenly awakened— I 
cannot* tell what ; for the step over our heads we 
had become so used to, that it no longer disturbed us. 

■ Well, I awoke. I had been lying with my faeva towards 
my mother, who was asleep beside me ; and, 'as. one 
usually does on awaking, I turned to the other side, 
where, the weather beiug warm, the curtain of the bed 
was undrawn, as it was also at the foot, and 1 saw, 
standing by a chest of drawers, which were betwixt me 
and the window, a thin, tall figure, in a loose powdering- 
gown, one arm resting on the drawers, and the face 
turned towards me. I saw it quite distinctly by the 
night-light, which burnt clearly ; it was a lon£, thin, 
pale, young face, with, oh, such a melancholy expres- 
sion as can never be effaced from my memory ! 1 was 
certainly very much frightened ; but my great horror 
was, lest my mother should awake and see tho figure. 
I turned my head gently towards her. and heard her 
breathing high in a sound sleep. J use then the clock 
ou the 'tfairs struck four. I daresay it was nearly an 
houf before I ventured to look |gain ; andvwhen I did 
take courage to turn my eyes towards the drawers, 
there was nothing, yet I had not heard the slightest 
sound, though I had been listening with the greatest 
intensity. * 

• As you may suppose, I never clflsetLmy eyes again ; 

and glad I was when Creswell knocked at the door, as 
Bhe did every morning, for we always locked it, and it 
was my business to getout of bed and let her in. But 
on this occasion, instead of doing so, I called out, “ Come 
in; the door is not fastened*” upon which she answered 
that it was, and I was obliged to get out of bed and 
admit her as usual. \ 

‘When I told my. mother what had hastened, *she 
was very gratefol to me for not wakening her,\nd com- 
mended me much for my resolution ; but as she was 
always myjBrst object, that was not to be wondered at 
She, however, resolved not to risk another night in the 
house; and we gotottt of it that very day, after insti 


tuting, with $ie aid of the servants, a thorough search, 
with a view to ascertain if there was any possible means 
of getting into the rooms except by the usual modes of 
ingress; but our search was Tain : none ooul<Lbe dis- 
covered/ # ■ 

Mrs Crowe adds the remark—* Cons^eTittrthe num- 
ber of people that were in the house, the foalfessness of 
the family, and their disinclination to believe in what is 
called the BupemaMiraX, together with the great interest 
the owner of this large and handsome residence must«4| 
have had in discovering the trick, if there had been one, 

I think it is difficult to find any other explanation of 
this strange story, than that the sad and disappointed 
spirit of thiB poor, injured, and probably murdered boy. ( 
had never been disengaged from its earthly relation 
to which regret for its frustrated hopes and violated 
rights Btill held it attached/ 

The Germans have, like us, the mischievous racket- 
ing spirit, which they call Poltergeist Its peculiarity 1#,' 
to make noises about the house, to cause crockery to foil 
from shelves and break, to throw stones through rooms, 
but only to fall at people’s feet, and so forth. England 
furnished a noted case in the Stockwell ghost in the 
year 1772. Lutely, the newspapers announced one in a 
house at Bayswater, near London. Tho best detailed, 
and, slioll we say, best authenticated case on record, ap- 
pears t<5 be one which occurred at the castle of Frjpce 
ilohenloc* in Silesia, in 1806, when two gentlemen 
named Hahn and Kern were confined there. Here 
noises amounting to detonations were heard from 
neighbouring apartments ; pieces of piaster were thrown 
at the two gentlemen; all the loose articles in the 
apartment flew wildly about ; and lights darted during 
the night from every corner. M. Kern, looking in a 
mirror, saw a white female figure, vrtth the face of an 
old person, bearing an aspect, not gloomy or morose;- 
rather of indifference. Hahn, who became a councillor, % ' 
testified to t^ese inexplicable event* so lately as 1628. 

A curious appearance of verification is given to such 
tltirjgs, when we learn that, in 1836, a case came before 
the sheriff of Edinburghshire, in which a gentleman 
who had leased a house at Trinity was prosecuted for 
damages he had done to it, by shooting pistols and 
knocking down pieces of wall, in order to detect tho 
source of such a series of annoyances. The landlord 
considered the tenant’** daughter, a sickly girl, who 
usually kept her bed, as the cause of the mischief; 
but all efforts qt detection proved vain ; and the girl 
did not long survive, ‘ hastened out of the world/ it is 
said, 4 by the severe measures used while she was under 
suspicion.’ 

But we must now bring this subject to a close. We 
regret that want of space has forbidden us to enter so 
largely into the speculative part of the book as we could 
have, wished. It contains many ingenious reasonings, 
which, if wc could only adittit the premises on which 
they Proceed, seem as if they would lead us tq^seme 
interesting knowledge respecting the ultimate destiny 
of man. The great question is as to these premises. 

4 Give us facts,* cry the Baconians; * and when we have 
enouglf, we shall proceed to glneraUse.* 'Well, here 
are facts.' * Oh, but these are false facts; for they do 
not accord with anything we have already ascertained.' 

It being undoubted that things may be thought to be 
facts which are none, mos here 
Others, who, like Mrs Crowe, bring 'forward new doc- 
trines, resting on wlfot they believe to be facts, com- 
plain, with some show of truth, that the modern philo- 
sophy lands them in a vicious circle, which puts a stop 
to all progress. It does not quite do this ; but it cer- 
tainly affords encouragement only to sciences strictly 
experimental, where probation is readily attainable. 
Where* that is net the case, progress i| undoubtedly 
much abstrucrieOv Hence that ultra-physical character 
which our age h&jtcssumed, while all the speculative 
sciences are in a manner starved anddwaifed. It would 
be difficult to estimate in how great a degree this tells 
upon the mdral tendencies of our time — how unspiritual 
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it mates us alL Studies Uke those hi the, * Night Side 
of Nature' are in these circumstances welcome, if it 
were only as a means of making head against the mate* 
Holism jo which we are tending. 

THE BASS ROCK. 

The Firth of Forth, as well as the Firth of Clyde, is 
signalised by an extraordinary rook* rising abruptly 
Lfrcjm the water's edge to a height of several hundred 
feet Both have the appearance of a natural fortress 
guarding the gorge of the river, and both being unfit 
for the abiding-place of human beings, are tenanted 

I by tnyriads of water-fowl, belonging in a special manner 
[^wither to the land nor the sea. The two, however, are 

different in their history and their fate — Ailsa being a 
* mere adjunct of the grandly-beautiful picture presented 
by the Clyde, while the Bass is linked with the annals 
of Scotland, as well as associated with the dreams of 
her poets, and has now the honour to be the theme of 
a work produced by the united labours of five of her 
literati.* 

In the preface to the work, Mr M‘Crie, who acts as the 
editor, rallies good-naturedly himself and his colleagues 
on the limited dimensions of the ground selected for 
their operations ; hut we all know how much may be 
aai^ — and well said too — about a very small rmftter. A 
tolerable enough little work has been produced by a 
French author descriptive of a tour round his room; 
and why should we not have this goodly volume, the 
achievement of five united intellects, touching a rock in 
the sea, fully a mile in circumference, and four hundred 
and twenty feet high ? 

The arrangement of the volume, however, is clearly 
wrjong. It begins*with the end of the sixth century of 
J^tef^ulgar era, then goes back to the pre- Adamite ages 
^jto tell in what manner the Bass came to be, then flies 
madly down to the epoch of the Solemn League and 
Covenant, then dallies with the solan geese on the 
summit, and Anally tries to put nature out of 
tenance by cataloguing lier parsimonious gifts in the 
way of lichens and weeds. In this paper we shall take 
the liberty of correcting so ill-considered a sequence of 
subjects, and begin with Mr Hugh Miller's account of 
the part played by the Bass in that grand spectacle — 
the creation of the present wor! 1. 

* The ponderous column of the Bass,’ says he, 4 to 
sum up my theory in a few words, is composed, as has 
been shown, of one of the harder and more solid of tlm 
igneous rocks. Rising near the centre of the disturbed 
district in which it occurs, it indicates, I am inclined to 
hold, the place of a great crater, at one time Ailed to 
the top with molten matter, which, when the fires be- 
neath burnt low, gradually and slowly consolidated into 
crystallite as it cooled, until it became the unyielding 
rock which we now findrit. The tuffaceous matrix 

I* 1 in vhkh it had been moulded, exposed to the denuding 
agencies, wore piecemeal away; much even of the upper 
portion of the column itself may have disappeared; and 
what remains, rising from the level of the sea-bottom 
below to the height of six hundred fec\, ma^be re- 
garded as the capital-divested top of some pillar of the 
desert, that, buried by the drifting sand, exhibits but a 

I I comparatively small portion of its entire length over the 

the interior, communi- 
| i ‘ eating with tbe’very basement of the edifice to which it 
belong*’ ‘ , 

Wildly .weep, the great gulf stream round this remark* 
able eminence, and the ceaseless roll of the waves pf the 
Atlantic, till, in the course of ages, the appointed rise qr 
submergence of the neighbouring land is complete, and 
the Bass stands erect in the sea, a monument of an 
earlier world.# What is its aspect nowt?^ The sun,' says 

* The Bmb Rook : ita Civil and History, by the 

Rev. James M‘Crie ; Geology, by MUtfr ; Martyrology , by the 

Rev. Jamee Anderson; Zoology, by Jftafutor Fleming of the New 
College, Edinburgh; and Botany, by Professor Balfoir of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Edinburgh : Kennfd y. 1848. 


our author, standing on the ruins of Tantafion Castle, 
* glanced bright on the deep green dx the sea .imme- 
diately beneath ; and the reflection went dancing in the 
calm, in wavelets of light, athwart the shaded fkep^of 
the precipices $ while a short mile beyond; the noble 
Bass loomed tall in the offing, half in light, hall in 
shadow ; and, dimly discerned through the slowly dis- 
sipating haze, in ’the background rose the rampart-like 
crags of the Isle of May. Nor was the framing of the 
picture, as surveyed through one of the shattered open- 
ings of the ediieeb without its share of picturesque 
beauty; it consistemof fantastically -piled stone, moulded 
otf old by the chi£l, and now partially o'ershadowed 
by tufts of withered grass and half-faded wallflower.' 

S he Bass, it will be felt, was just the place for a 
bit; and accordingly the first notice we have of 
the rock in modern times is its becoming the retire- 
ment of St Baldred, a Culdee presbyter, as Mr M'Crie 
opines, ana no bishop, as others will have it. Thence 
the holy man sallied forth occasionally to teach the 
rude natives on the mainland the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity; for 4 in those days,’ says Bede, 4 people never 
came into a church but only for hearing the word and 
prayer. All the care of these doctors was to serve 
God, not the world— to feed souls, not their own bodies. 
Wherefore a religious habit was then much reverenced ; 
and if any nrieat entered a village, incontinently all, the 
people woot assdhble, being desirous to hear the word 
of life ; for the priests did not go into villages upon any 
ofher occasion, except to preach, or visit the -sick, or, 
in a word — to feed souls.’ The earliest proprietors were 
the ancient family of the Lauders, a charter in favour 
of one of them dating as far back as 1316. In 1405, 
the Bass is first heard of up n 4 strength,’ or fortified 
place, wlum it afforded a temporary ffetreat to James, 
the Bon or Robert III., before embarking on that expe- 
dition which cost him nineteen years’ captivity in Eng- 
land. The first prisoner received by the Bass was Walter 
Stewart, eldest son of Murdo. Duke of Albany, who 
was confined in its castle in 1424, while his father was 
sent to Caerlaverock Castle, and his iflqther tJ Tail- 
gallon. 1 A lively fancy might draw an affecting picture 
of the s'M duchess, as she gazed from the opposite 
towers of Tantnllon on the ocean prison that held her 
wayward son, and describe her feelings as she saw him 
conveyed away to sutler an ignominious death. But 
our Scottish ladies of that period were made of sterner 
stuff than we are apt to imagine. u There is a report 
current,” says Buchanan, 14 although I do not find it 
mentioned by any historian, that the king sent the 
heads of her father, husband, and children to Isabella, 
on purpose to try whether so violent a woman, in a 
pftroxysm of grief, as sometimes happens, might not 
betray the secrets of her soul ; but she, though affected 
at the unexpected sight, used no intemperate expres- 
sions.” I have an old manuscript, which records this 
piece of savage ^brutality, and adds that the old lady 
“ said nothing, but that they worthilie died, gif that 
whilk wes laid against them were trew /” * •a* 

The Bas& remained n strength during the sixteenth 
century, and was visited in 1581 by James VI. ; but 
here we must give a strange, wild theory of Hugh 
Miller, by way of an introduction to the sequel of its 
history. 4 In passing the ancient castle of Dirleton, 
which, like the ' as ties of Dunbar, Edinburgh, Stirling, 
and Dumbarton, owed its degree of impregnability as a 
stronghold mainly to its abrupt trap-rock, and which 
stood Biege against the Englftl?^ in the 'days of Ed- 
war<d I., it occurred to me as not a little curious, that 
the early geological history of a district should so 
often seem typical of its subsequent civil history. If a 
country’s ecological history was very disturbed— if the 
trap-rock’ broke out from below, and tilted up its 
strata in*' a thousand abrupt angles, steep precipices, 
and yawning chasms— the chance is as ten to one that 
there succeeded, when man came upon the ttene, a, his- 
tory scarce less disturbed of fierce wars, protracted 
sieges, and desperate battles. The stormy morning, 
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during which merely the angry elements contend, is 
succeeded 'in almost every instance by a stormy day, 
maddened by the turmoil of human passion. A mo- 
ment's farther cogitation, while it greatly dissipated 
the diystery, served to show through what immense 
periods mere physical causes may continue to operate 
with moral effect; and how, in the purposes oi Him 
who saw the end from the beginning, a scene of fiery 
confusion — of roaring wavqs and heaving earthquakes 
—•of ascending hills and deepening valleys— may have 
been closely associated with the right development and 
ultimate dignity and happiness the yet unborn 
moral agent of creation — responsib fj man. It is amid 
these centres of ‘geologic disturb Jmce — the natural 
strongholds of the earth — that the true battles of the 
race — the battles of civilisation and civil liberty — ifctve 
been successfully maintained by handfuls of hardy men 
against the despot-led myriads of the plains. The 
reader, in glancing over a map of Europe and the 
countries adjacent, on which the mountain-groups are 
marked, will at once perceive that Greece and the Holy 
Land, Scotland and the Swiss cantons, formed centres 
of great Plutonic disturbance of this character. They 
had each their geologic tremors and perturbations — 
their protracted periods of eruption and earthquake — 
long ere their analogous civil history, with its ages of 
convulsion and revolution, in which man wu the agent, 
had yet commenced its course. And,3indirdRly at least, 
the disturbed civil history v as, in each instance, a con- 
sequence of the disturbed geologic one.’ What does 
our author make of the struggles of the Dutch and 
Flemings on land scarcely raised out of the sea? Thel 
whole matter conies to this, that trap-rocks, surviving 
denudation, and standing up as abrupt eminences, afford 
a place of defence to a handful of people against aggres- 
sive neighbours. Mr Miller’s besetting fault is to make 
too much of simple ideas. 

The Bass surrendered to Cromwell in 1651, and then 
changed hands more than .once, till it was bought 
twenty years afterwards by government from Sir An- 
drew Ramsay /provost of Edinburgh, for L.4000 ; 4 and a 
dear bargain it was,’ as Kirkton justly observes. This 
bargain was effected by Lauderdale, who so managed, 
that the command and profits of the rock, amounting 
to more than L.100 sterling, were bestowed upon him- 
self, together with the title of 4 Captain of the Bass.’ 

4 But,’ adds Kirkton, 4 the use the king made of it was, 
to make it a prison for the Presbyterian ministers; and 
some of them thought, when they died in the prison 
(as Mr John Blackadder did), they glorified God in 
the islands. But it became a rule of practice ambng 
that sort of people, whenever any of them was- called 
before the councill, that either they behoved to satie lie 
the bishop, which never ane of them did, or else goe to 
the BaBB ; so all of them refused to appear ; and our 
governors expected no more respect or obedience to 
their summonds.' 

Forty of these godly men were confined in the Bass 
during periods varying from a few months to upwards 
of six years ; and by far the greater part ofwtlie volume 
it occupied with their histories, generally obscure, and 
rarely interesting in the details. 4 A Blight survey,’ says 
Mr M‘Qrie, 4 of the ruins of the fortress, as they now 
stand in nakgd desolation, is sufficient to corroborate 
the testimonies of the prisoners, affd to show that they 
had little reason to congratulate themselves on the 
selection of their marine prison-house. Placed near the 
base of the overhanging precipice, it must have formed 
a sort of tank or reiervoir for the perpetual drippings 
from above, labile it was washed by the spray from the 
ocean below, and entitled by exposure to the full benefit 
of the eastern blasts. What is still pointed -\ut by some 
as 44 Blackadder's cell," is a dormitory abouroeyen'feet 
by eight, situated on the ramparts, with a smsfil window 
facing the south. If so, he was better appointed thao 
his Jirethrcn in the inner prison, the remains of which, 
though unroofed and unfloored, may be still traced. On 
a late visit to the ruins, I was struck by observing that 


in the western gable of this room is one. small window 
which bad served tot light, but which is , placed at such 
a height above the floor, that the prisoners could see 
neither earth nor sky from it ; whole in the nSatern 
gable there iB another window placed at* lower eleva- 
tion, but so contrived, that It had looked only into a 
narrow passage, formed by a wall built up against it, 
and enlightened by a higher aperture in that wsalL By 
this piece of ingenious cruelty, the poor prisonenwithin 
would be furnished with a dim and borrowed light, 
and at the same time prevented from beguiling their 
captivity by gazing 44 on mountain, tower, or town," or 
even on that heaven to which all their hopes were 
turned, and the straggling beams of which were so 
scantily afforded them. At the same time the senttMaJj 
or keepers might at any time, by creeping along tfeil^ 
passage, manage, through the inner grating, to observe 
the movements, and hear the conversations, ofr their 
prisoners. There can be no question regarding 48 the 
lowest cell in the dungeon," to which Thomas Hog of 
Kiltearn waa consigned, through the tender mercies of 
Archbishop Sharp. An arched staircase, part of which 
still remains, leads down under ground from the east 
end of the castle, to what was anciently called the Bas- 
tion, on arriving at which the visitor finds himself in 
a hideous cavern, arched overhead, dank and dripping, 
with an*opening towards the Bea, which dashes within a 
few feet below. It was in this 41 horrible pit,” thefi— 
obviously the 11 dungeon-keep *’ of the old castle in the 
days of its glory — that the good man was deposited ; and 
no wonder that, when his enfeebled frame was dragged 
down that subterranean passage, and stretched in this 
dismal den, he should have concluded that his enemies 
had done tlieir worst — had reached the end of their 
chain — and that the deepening darkness of the nigjit 
betokened the near approach of the dawn.* This jw* 
sage is well coloured; but the impression laid by tfie^ 
plainer and more prosaic narrative of Mr Anderson is^ 
not quite so painful. Indeed in one instance, an air 
approaching to the ridiculous is thrown over the com- 
plaiiits of the prisoners, by their including the grievance 
of being obliged to drink the governor’s twopenny ale, 
which was in reality worth no more than a halfpenny 1 
Their brethren of the present day would have liked the 
ale the better in proportion to its scarcity of xnalt In 
tlic case of »flue, high-hearted minister, Thomas Hog, 
the hardships of the rt*jk appear to have acted with 
medicinal virtue. His rule was the self-denunciation of 
Scripture — 4 Wo unto me if I preach not the gospel I* 
And because he would come under no promise to refrain 
from wliat he conceived to be a sacred duty, he was sent 
to the Bass. 4 When the act of council w as communi- 
cated to the good man, he raised himself up with some 
difficulty in his bed to read it ; and on learning its im- 
port Reeling that to subject him to the hardships of 
such a confinement, in his present state of health, was 
almostlequivalent to signing his death-warrant, Jpj^aid 
it was as severe as if Satan himself had penned it. In 
execution ofthe sentence, he was carried down to a low 
filthy dungeon ; and to all appearance his speedy death 
was irilvitabje. But when he found no mercy at the 
hands of man, he looked by faith and prayer to Ilim 
44 who hears the groaning of the prisoner and to the 
wonder of all, he in a short time completely recovered. 


A 


Hog never afterwards shov — r ,i 

for this savage treatment, 'but when speaking 
qsed to say merrily, 1 Commend him to me for a good 
physician!”' 

The zoological department of the work is of course 
chiefly devoted to the solan goose, which has other 
Breeding peaces as well as our own coasts — namely, the 
most westerly of the Faroe group, some rocky islands 
in the Day <of S.t Lawrence, and the coast of Labrador 
Boece "ridicule* -$he theory of the birth of these birds 
current in his that they grew upon trees like 
apples, and supplies its place with another qf his own, 
that they were pro (need by the corruption of theftait 
or branch, 0 4 Furt&rmore, biotas* the rude 'taft Igno- 
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Kfittt people saw oftentimes the fruits that fell from trees, 
which stood neuer in the sea, converted within short 
time into geese, they bel6eued that these gSese grew 
Vpon iriea, hanging by their nebs, as apples and other 
fruit doo by their stalks, bat their opinion is vtterlie to 
he reiected. For so soane as these apples or fruit fall 
from the tree into the sea, they grow first to be worm- 
eaten, and in processe of time to be conuerted r into 
geese!* All this the intelligent reader will perceive 
refers to the absurd but onee prevalent notion, that the 
common barnacle of our coasts possessed the wonderful 
faculty of changing into a goose. The fruit-like aspect 
of the shell, its flexible foot-stalk, and the long feathery 
filaments (cirri) of the animal, gave rise, no doubt, to 
LAhis extravagant hypothesis. The barnacle's habit of 
r attaching itself to pieces of timber, decayed and pierced 
by marine borers, is that to which Boece alludes in the 
II conclusion of his explanation. 

The botanical chapter, although necessarily meagre, 
has a few readable paragraphs, for which wc have no 
room. 

In conclusion, the result of this quintuple alliance, 
although a little too sectarian to suit our feelings, is, 
upon the whole, a pleasant and readable book, which 
we recommend to all who have hitherto looked upon 
the Bass as a mere rock in the sea — a point of scenic 
effect in the panorama of the Firth of Forth. * 

\ POPULAR EDUCATION. 

{ On the occasion of lately laying the foundation-stone of 
a training col leg® near Caermarthen, the bishop of the 
diocese made the following eloquent observations on the 
necessity for popular education : — ‘ It is mortifying for 
every one who has a proper feeling for the honour of his 
country, to consider that the surrounding nations of Europe 
* advance of England in the matter of popular cdufca- 
The necessity and importance of popular education 
/'has been practically reoognised and acted on by them 
before it has been Acknowledged by us. This is an acknow- 
ledgment that no Englishman, who has a proper sense ^of 
the honour of liis country, can make without a feclivg of 
degradation and shame. It would be well, however, if 
nothing else was affected but the honotfr of his country. 
The very safety of the nation is dependent upon popular 
education. We may try to mask the fact from ourselves, 
but it has been found from experience and the common 
information of intelligent judges; —in fact all persons are 
agreed that the prcscut state of Jhings is full of danger to 
the community at lar^e. I will not rely on any argument 
as to the mere consideration of the expediency of edu- 
cating the children of the poor, but I consider it a solemfi 
duty which we owe to the people of this country, aud if 
that duty remains unperformed, there cannot but be dtihgcr 
which ought not to be overlooked. Wc cannot shut our 
eyes to the fact, that every neglect of a plain duty must he 
attended with danger, and the signs and symptoms of this 
danger are every day more and more apparent. Th#r sta- 
tistics of population, education, and crime sufficiently attest 
it. nave sufficient evidence of an immense pooalation 
growing up, with no sense of fluty, no restraint upon their 
passions, with their intellectual qualities not cultivated, 
and with no rational and religious sense of their duty to- 
wards each other or their Maker. What, therefore* are we 
doing? We are collecting the materials for a dreadful 
explosion which will shako society to its foundations. 
Those who are living in opulence and ease are not aware 
of this. They may bo forming plans for future eiyoyment, 
.amjiJHSggUlng in nmipstiM of national prosperity; but 
' flley ought to know that, whins they are planting vineyards 
on their -hills, they are, in fact, Htnrftling on the sides of a 
volcano, which is heaving and trembling, and may at any 
moment open and let out a flood which will overwhelm all 
our social and national institutions. The symptoms of tlio 
laborious throes of society cannot but be perceptible t£ 
every thoughtful observer. Let us look neareif home, and 
see if the Beenes which surround us are of a more- encou- 
raging character. I fear that it will be entirely \he reverse. 
In speaking of the condition of our ownjoopulation, every 
inquiry leads to this conclusion — thapthe deficiency of 
education in Wales is even greater than in the rest of the 
country^ '! am afraid our moral conation is just such as 
we migflrfc expect from the deficiency m popular education. 




I will not make a catalogue of the vices prevalent in the 
principality, but I cannot omit noticing one, which is a 
fruitful parent of ail crime, and bears every description of 
evil in its train. 1 mean the vice of drunkenness; and it 
does appear from authentic information, that In this Coun- 
try that vice is rapidly on the increase. It thereby appears 
that whatever improvement is reqnMfcd elsewhere, it will 
be doubly necessary here. What is the remedy ? What 
the safeguard from this danger ? I will answer, Education- 
popular education.’ t 
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It doth surpass belief how some-accounted 
Wise in their generation— with strange Bklll 
Prove there's more merit in conoealing ill 
Than in discovering good. The ape, tree-mounted, 
Ib i fa apt teacher of such lore ; and still 
Seeketh to hide his stolen trash, and fill 
Ilia secret stores with plunder. Oh oould wo 
Use our intelligence Truth to discover, 

Rather than fashion mantles to fling over 
Our errors f 'twero an exercise to bo 
Rewarded in the future plcntcously ; * 

And in tho present, making nature's lover 
Acquainted with such joys as ne'er can rest 
In the dark mazes of an artful breast ! 


London, 18 


' NATURAL USES OF HAUL 

That hair effects an important purpose in the aniinrfl 
economy, wc have evidence in its almost universal distri- 
bution among the nmmmifcrous class of animals ; and if 
wc admit the analogy between the feather and the hair 
among all warm-blooded animals, additional evidence is 
obtained in the perfection of its structure, and again in 
its early appearance in the progress of development of 
the young. As a bad conductor of heat, it tends to pre- 
serve the warmth of the body ; and in man it would have 
that effect upon tho head, and serve to equalise the tem- 
perature of the brain. It is also a medium of *iefeneo 
against external irritants, as the heat of the sun’s rays and 
the bites of insects, and ;t gainst injuries inflicted with \io- 
lence. Of special purposes fulfilled by the liairs, we havo 
instances in the eyebrows and eyelids, which are beauti- 
fully adapted for the defence of the organs of vision ; in 
tho small hairs which grow in the apertures of th^ nostrils, 
and serve as guardians to the delicato membrane of the 
nose ; and in similar hairs in the ear-tubes, which defend 
those cavities from the intrusion of insects.— Wilson on tlus 
Skin. 

< TIMBER MINING IN AMERICA. 

40n tlic north side of Maurice Creek, New Jersey, the 
meadow's and cedar swamps, as far up as the fast land, are 
filled with buried cedars to an unknown depth. In 1014 
or 181.5, an attempt was made to sink a well curb near 
Dennis Ureek lauding; but after encountering much diffi- 
culty in cutting through a number of logs, the workmen 
were at last compelled to give up the attempt, % finding, 
at tho deptlj of twenty feet, a compact mass of cedar logs. 
It is a constant busines^near Dennis Creek to ‘ mino c&:r 
shingles. 1 This is done by probing the soft mud of the 
swamps with poles, for the purpose of discovering buried 
cedar timber; and when a log is found, tho mud is cleared 
off, tile log cut up into proper lengths with a long one- 
liandldd saw, and*, these lengths split up Into shingles, and 
carried out of the swamp ready for sale. This kind of 
work gives constant employment to a large number of 
hands. The trees found are fron^four to^vo feet in dia- 
meter — they lie in every possible'* position, and some of 
then! seem to have been buried for centuries. Thus stumps 
of trees which have grown to JL greater age, and have been 
decaying a century, are found standing in the place in 
whiqh thewfrew, while the trunks of very aged cedars are 
lying horizontally under their roots. — Scientific American. . 
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THE HIGHWAY OF THOUGHT. 
This establishment, situated in the very focus of me- 
tropolitan business, promises to become of national 
importance. In the immediate vicinity of the Bank of 
England, Royal Exchange, and other great centres of 
city affairs, it affords facilities for the acquisition and 
transmission of commercial and other intelligence, of 
which but a feeble estimate can as yet be fogped.' By 
means of it a merchant may learn the lirrival of a cargo 
at one of the outports in time for an advantageous sale, 
or he may send down orders to sell goods or detain 
a vessel as circumstances require, while brokers and 
bankers may become acquainted with the fluctuations 
in the value of stocks all over the kingdom at the very 
instant of their occurrence, without waiting for the next 
day’s post. 

After what has already appeared on the subject in 
the Journal, we presume our readers sufficiently ac- 
quainted with its scientific details. In the present 
paper, we shall therefore confine ourselves to a few 
points connected with the economy and management of 
this new dement of progress, which has been not in- 
appropriately called 1 the highway of thought.’ The 
establishment in question is a new building expressly 
erected at the end of a narrow court running out of 
Lothbury, and in this situation affords but little ex- 
ternal evidence of the important operations carried on 
within. Entering from the court, the visitor finds him- 
self in an elegant and moderately-sized hall open to the 
roof, which consists of an ornamental skylight in com- 
partments. llangea of columns, supporting open gal- 
leries running round each side of the interior, rise one 
«bove another to the upper storey. The east and west 
galleries contain the 'instrument rooms’ and printing 
department, the others are merely passages of commu- 
nication. There is an air of business about the place — 
messengers arrive and depart— -clerk** are on the alert — 
from Mine to time the sudden kling of a bell announces 
that a message is on its way to one of the attendants 
above, for transmission to the locality under bis charge. 
Behind the rows of columns on the ground-floor ic a 
counter, with clerks in attendance : the eastern side is 
reserved for the telegraphs communicating with all 
parts south and eVet of L ondon, and the western side 
for those to the nortn ana west : this distinction, which 
presents many advantages, is kept up throughout On 
the glazed partition behind each counter is a list of the 
names of places with which that side is in confection* 
so that a person on business can at once address himself 
to the proper quarter. j 

The wires fmm the various stations are brought into | 
the building in the basement floor, where they may be | 
seen terminating in a horizontal row ot eighty -one 
|small brass knobs. These wires are laid in tubes under 


the surface of the streets, in the same way as gas and 
water pipes. There are nine of these tubes, with nine 
wires in each, making a total of eighty-one, correspond- ' 
ing to the number of knobs in which they terminate* 
The whole of these are not employed at once, but are 
provided as a reserve in case of accident to those 
actually in use, the number of which is twenty-six. 
Three of ; the tubes are connected with the North- 
western or Birmingham station ; one each with the 
South-Western, and South and North-Eastern, and the 
Company’s office in the Strand ; two others, which are 
spare tubes, communicate with the first iwo lines above 
ehumerated. The wires, as they come in from each 
station, are numbered 1 to 9, 1 to 18, &c. according to 
the quantity; and about nine inches below the knobs in > 
which they terminate is a similar row of knobs, to whiqf^ 
arc attached the wires from all the instruments in the 
building. These are numbered consecutively from 1 to 
81, for facility of reference, and are termed the 'house 
wires,’, the upper row being the ‘line wires;’ and 
wherever the wires terminate, in any part of the house, j 
a corresponding number is affixed. Thus, supposing a 
clerk up stairs finds a difficulty in transmitting a mes- 
sage, he sends down to say that wires 30 and 31 are at 
fault somewhere On looking at these numbers in the 
basement, they are found -connected with numbers 7 
and 8 of the Southampton line; and as it is of import- 
ance to avoid delay, and the continual digging up of 
the streets to find the defect, the connections may im- 
mediately be shifted to numbers 3 and 4, or 5 and 6, of 
the same line. The two battery-rooms are also on the 
basement floor, one for each side Qf the house, present- 
ing the same arrangement of numbers, with the addition 
of a distinct number to each battery. If, on searching 
for defective wires, they are not found within the tuitis 
carried throqgh the streets, another portion of the ap- 
paratus is then brought into play, which at once points 
out the lir e of railway in which the fault will be found. 

A most perfect “system of checks, in fact, is kept up 
throughout the establishment. 

On mounting to the ' instrument galleries,* the ' house 
wires,’ which are brought up# below through -A— 
shaft in the wall, are sqpn stretched in parallel lines 
immediately under the ceilings. They are all made to 
range east and west, to distinguish them from the f line 
wires,’ which are placed north and south. Each one 
sho\fls a number at its termination, thus affording, as 
before explained, the readiest means of detecting de- 
fects. Two dials 91* instruments are generally placed 
at each delk ; one of these may probably communicate 
only with the station in Shoreditch, while the other 
may be in connection with Peterborough, or some other ' 
remote locality.^ Each one is watched by a clerk, wjhq, 
in the intervals of occuj ation, employs himself in read- 
ing : the bobk lies bn thdtask before him, and the dick . 
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of the needles, whenever they are set in motion, is at 
once sufficient to attract his attention : the telegraph 
bells, c iO avoid unnecessary noise and confusion, are 
not ‘on* in the day-time. We were much gratified to 
learn that, as soon as the more pressing business details 
arc completed, the Company intend to establish a library 
for the use of the clerks, whose time in the intervals of 
1 1 telegraphing would otherwise be wearisome and alto- 
gether lost. One portion of a gallery is set apart for 
the especial use of the Admiralty, who by this means 
may communicate with any of the outports.* They 
"have, besides, an office in their building in Whitehall, 
connected only with Portsmouth. This is supplied 
with clerks, &c. by the Company, who perform this ser- 
vice, and keep the wires on the line in repair, for L.1200 
a year, paid by the government. The clerk at the 
South-Western instrument was on the alert at the time 
of our visit : a mail was expected at Southampton, anti 
the signal was looked for every instant. 4 Ask if it has 
arrived,’ said the manager, who stood by; and almost 
as soon as the words could be spoken, came back the 
answer, ‘Not yet.’ Notwithstanding this was but 
aft effect of a natural cause, there was something singu- 
larly impressive, bordering on the marvellous, in the 
contemplation of this instantaneous transmission of 
thought. a 

Rapid as this communication is, it will be obvious 
that the delivery of a long message, letter by letter, 
will in the eiqi be tedious. This inconvenience is 
"remedied by the telegraphic printing machine, the prin- 
f ’ciple of which, due to Mr Davy of the Strand, has been 
adapted to the process by Mr Bain. This machinery 
is fixed in the upper western gallery ; but without 
diagrams, it is scarcely possible to convey an idtgt cf its 
nature. It may be sufficient to state that certain wires 
are brought into combination with an arrangement of 
wheels, which give motion to a cylinder. A similar 
combination is supposed to exist at the other extre- 
mities of the wires at any distance : one wire only is 
required for the printing between any two places. The 
cylinder revolves on an endless sepew of twenty-four 
threads to the inch ; it is nearly a foot in diameter, ratui 
is covered with paper tinged pale green with sulphate 
of copper. A lever, to the extremity of which is attached 
a tongue of steel, or spring, delicate as a needle, is con- 
trived so that the point may rest on the paper when 
required. Suppose, for example, the message q^nt from 
Derby : the arrangements being completed, contact is 
hlttie, the machinery set to work, and the gffeen paper 
round the cylinder, where it is pressed by the delicate 
spring above alluded to, immediately becomes marked 
by a series of dots and dashes ( • — . — . )of a dark- 
green colour, in lines whose distance 'is proportionate 
to the threads of the screw on which the cylinder re- 
volves, twenty-four to^the inch. The symbolic cha- 
:*» r flicters represent theaters of the alphabet, and are 
printed at the rate of a thousand a minute. In this 
way a column of the 4 Times’ may be rapidly worked off: 
as soon as an inch of 'the paper is covered, it can be 
detached by means of a cutting blade attached to the 
lever, and transcribed In ordinary writiqg. *• 

The process by which the message or other docu- 
ment is communicated to the prepared paper is in- 
genious and interesting. It must first be stamped or 
pmfttied through a narrow strip* of paper, which, when 
rolled up, resembles a flat coil of tape. The punching 
tool, about a sixteenth of an inch diarheter, is .inserted 
in a holder moved by a spring f which lises immediately 
after being pressed. The coL of paper being placed so 

; 


as to revolve, the clerk takes the eild, and pulling it 
gradually along under the punch, cuts out each indivi- 
dual letter of the message in its corresponding symbol 
or hieroglyph with great rapidity. The coil is re-wound, 
and when ftill, this portion is ready for transmission. 

It is affixed to the machinery before spoken of, and as 
it unwinds, a spring presses it down upon a metallic 
surface, with which contact is made every time that a 
hole-dot or dash passes, and broken when the spring 
presses only uponUhe intervening portion of the paper. 
•This alternate narking and breaking of contact is in- 
stantly transferred in smaller but* corresponding cha- 
rters to the paper on the cylinder at the place to 
which the message is being sent, although five hun- 
dred miles distant. Effectual as this process may ap- 
pear, it can be regarded only as a step in progress. 
Time and experience w’ill bring about great improve- 
ments in electric telegraphs, among which we shall 
doubtless see printing in the ordinary character, with- 
out the preliminary trouble of punching. 

The charge for transmitting a message of twenty 
words is — to Cambridge, 4s. 6d. ; Southampton, 5s. 6d. ; 
Gosport, 6s. (id. ; Liverpool and Manchester, 8s. 6d. ; 
Edinburgh, -27 holes, 13s. For forty words, the charge 
is nearly double; and soon in proportion. On the pre- 
sentation of a message at one of the counters, after the 
usual business preliminaries, it is banded through to 
the 4 Translating Office/ A merchant on 'Change sends 
to ask if his ship is in at Liverpool : the question mav 
be, ‘Has the Cleopatra arrived ?* This is not spelt in 
the ordinary way, but is irtuch shortened, by making, use 
of a code of private signals drawn up by the Company. 
The answer comes back in the same form, and is then 
translated or written out at. length, and passed through 
to the outer office. The clerks in the galleries are noti- 
fied of the entry of a message by the stroke of a bell, 
and the document is conveyed to thousand f?ntdown 
again by a bft. At present, the sending of a message 
to Edinburgh occupies thirty minutes, in consequence 
of a break in the line at Newcastle, where it is carried ! 
by hand across the Tyne a mile and a half. When this 
interval is filled up, the communication will be, as in 
other cases, instantaneous. ' 

As yet, the South-Eastern or Dover station, though 1 
it has a telegraphic office within itself, is unconnected • 
with the central establishment; with all the other 
metropolitan stations the connection is complete. The 
cost per mile for fixing two wires along a railway is 
L.70. This includes a patent-right charge of L.20 per j 
mile; but the expense diminishes in proportion to the i 
number of wires, as one series of posts will do as well for 1 
six as two : for four wires, the cost would lie L. J20. A ton 
of wire will extend four miles. Among improvements, 
that of a more perfect method of insulatjpn is greatly 
desiderated, not only of the railway wires, *but of those 
in the tubes underground. The latter are wound round I 
with cotton, and covered with a mixture of glue* and 
pitch. The envelope is, however, liable to fracture ; and 
jf the wires come into contact in any part of their length, 
the conducting power is immediately suspended. The 
Company-pay L.25 a year to the Waterloo Bridge pro- 
prietors for the privilege of carrying their tube across 
the edifice. The excavation and laving down of the 
tubes through the streets c a.tojr. *50 per mile. With 
‘this is associated a singular charge by the Paving Com- 
missioners of Is. 6d. pjF yard for repairing, although 
the whole of the work is done by the party opening the 1 
'streets it may probably be a fee for the trouble of in- 
spection. 

The Company’s patent is for a period of fourteen 
years ; at the expiration of which, slimed it not be re- 
newed, they will naturally be exposed to competition. 
Other adventurers will be bidding for permission to ■ 
establish competing lines along the rails. But the pre- 
sent parties will, of necessity, retain the control for $ 
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long time, especially ns the L.20 patent-right will no 
longer be essential. Taking the whole of their estab- 
lishments throughout the country, they have about one 
thousand persons in their service, inclusive of one 
hundred and twenty men continually employed in the 
manufacture of apparatus. The mere repairs, to say 
nothing of increased demand, will ^always require a 
large and competent staff oj workmen. 

Hitherto, the number ot paid messages transmitted 
daily from the Central Office has been from fifteen to 
twenty: this department is one wMch in time will be 
most extensively developed. Lloyds establishment wi!l 
avail themselves of It ; and for a payment of two guineas 
annually, any one may make use of the Company's !^b- 
scription Rooms in any part of the kingdom, with a set 
of private signals for the transmission of ship and share 
lists, prices current, reports of corn markets, &c. The 
telegraphs for commercial messages are quite indepen- 
dent of those in the service of the railway companies. 

1 Sixty places, including the chief ports and towns of the 
; country, are at the present time in telegraphic con- 
i ncction with the Central Office. 

; The Company do not undertake to be responsible for 
accidental delay in the transmission of a message, nor 
for errors in delivery, beyond the sum of L.5. They 
recommend customers on all occasions to have the mes- 
sage repeated, in which case they are responsible. The 
charge for repetition is one-lftilf of the first cost. Cor- 
rect delivery of ‘ money messages* may be insured at the 
, rate of 2s. fid. per cent. Many of these charges will 
doubtless undergo revision and modification when all 
the arrangements shall be completed. 

Our acknowledgments art due to Mr Holmes, general 
, manager of the works and apparatus, for his cxplana- 
, tions during our visit, and the facilities lie afforded for 
j minute inspection of every part of the establishment. 


FORTUNE-SEEKERS AND FORTUNE-MAKERS. 

• * 

• A T A 1. E. 

II Y ANNA AIAIUA hAROFANT. 

‘Whf.re’s Fred this evening?’ inquired Francis Bol- 
'■! ton, putting his head in at the half-open door of the 
1 ; little parlour behind a grocer’s shop in one of the lead- 
; | ing thoroughfares of London. The query was addressed 
to a young but pale and careworn -looking matron, who 
|j was bending overall infant, hushing it to rest, whilst 
j ! four older children, of various ages, were gambolling at 
I i her feet. • 

jj ‘He’s just gone out with Mr Ilawkins,’ was tlifc 
j 1 reply, and a suppressed sigii accompanied the words. 

5 1 ‘What! left ins business on a Saturday night?’ in- 
!• terrogated the visitor, who was the brother of the 
' shopkeeper. # ‘ It is surely some matter of importance 
/that has taken him out then?’ These observations 
I were intended to call forth an answer; but the wife ouly 
; looked up, and shook her head mournfully. « 

! c visitor now entered the apaftment, and sat down 

by her side. He affectionately patted the head of a 
rosy boy of seven ; playfully discomposed the flaxen 
ringlets of a smiling girl of five ; took a younger onc^in 
' his lap; and bade the other play at* hall or hide-iftid- 
scek for his amusement. ‘ My dear Mrs*' Bolton,’ he 
then said in an anxious and somewhat agitated tone, 
* you must use your influence to prevent this close inti- 
i niacy between IlaVJv-v^and your husband, or it will he 
Alfred’s ruin/ Another sirii escaped the lips of the 
young matron. It was a sigh ^hich said, 1 My influence 
is not so great as it was eight years ago;’ but still she 
spoke not. • He’s rfn idle, dissolute fellow, I asBye^yofi,’ 
her companion pursued ; ‘one of those fellows who live 
upon their wits. His convivial spirit makes him attrac- 
tive amongst a certain class of persons ; but lie’s a dan- 
gerous* acquaintance, especially to one of Fred’s irreso- 
lute character.' 

• • I am too well aware of that,’ the wife now made 

answer ; * yet nothing / can say will indhee Alfred to 

4l . 


think so. Would it not be well for you to speak to him 
on the subject?* she asked. 

My interference, unhappily, would answer lA) good 
purpose, Susan. Fred thinks that, because he is older 
than I am, I have no right to counsel him, and he is 
only angry if I attempt it.’ 

Tlie dialogue was here interrupted by the apprentice 
calling out from the shop, ‘ Will master be in soon, 
ma’am?* And Mrs Bolton, looking through the still 
half-open door, perceived that the counter was thronged 
with customers. 

l I must go and assist John. I am 6ure you will 
excuse my leaving you so abruptlv,’ she quietly said^ 
depositing her precious charge, which she had by this 
time lulled to repose, in the little cot which swung by 
her side. ‘Have you any message for your brother?' 
she asked, as she moved towards the door ; adding, ‘I 
cannot press you to wait with the expectation of seeing 
him; 1 know you are anxious to get home to your 
family.' 

‘I very much wished to see him, and I thought I 
should be sure to find him at home to-night,' Francis 
returned. 

‘ I’ll tell him then that you called.’ 

* Tell Jiirn also that it is the 19th clay of the month; 
he will understand you.* The wife faintly smiled lui 
assent, and retreated. 


‘Don’t go yet. Uncle Frank,' cried the eldest hoy, 
running up and clasping the young maa’s knees; ‘stop 
•and have a game with us first. Father used to play 
with us sometimes, but now' he is always out.' 

‘ Always out?* 

‘Yes, uncle, lie’s always out after "tea : and I’m 
school all day, so he can never play with us.’ 

‘ When he went out to-night, mother cried,’ chimed 


in the little girl, and her own bright eyes were over- 
flowing with tears as she spoke. ‘She said, “Don’t go, 
dny’t go,” to father so many times, that he was angry 
withlier, and so cross to us.’ 

* Poor children!’ the visitor soliloquised, ‘vour con- 
dition is, I fear, more unhappy than your young hearts 
conceive. I can’t stay to-night, my dears,’ he kindly 
gfiid, caressing them by turns; then looking tenderly at 
the unconscious infant, as he slept peacefully in his 
little bed, he darted through the shop, nodding affec- 
tionately to liis gentle sister-in-law as he passed. 

We w ill now' introduce the reader to a similar apart- 
ment, in which another family group were assembled. 
This difference, however, existed : the countenance of the 
fair young matron was the personification of peace and 
happiness, and the entrance of Francis Bolton >vas the 
signal for a burst of delight. 

‘ 1 nyi late this evening, hut I hope you have not been 
anxious, dearest Lettyl* the husband exclaimed, as he 
tenderly # saluted his wife. ‘When I left home irv^rtie 
morning, 1 was not aware that business would call me 
to my brother’s.’ 

‘ Oh I w as not afraid that you were spending your 
week’s cjfrningj at a tavern,’ she playfully made answer. 
The young man sighed. ‘Why, my dear Frank, you 
look as grave as if you had really been guilty of the 
thing. Hu! have I surmised aright?’ and she looked 
up with a smile which contradicted her ^ r ords. ■» 

‘No, my love; but I will tell you when we arc alone 
wtyt it is which causes my gravity. Now give the 
baby to me, and go to market ; ’ and as lie spoke, lie 
took the infant from her arms, and threw a handful of 
silver into her lap. ‘ Be economical to-night, Lctty,' he 
wlnspcred, aewshe proceeded to equip herself in her bon- 
net and cloak. 

‘Ami not ‘always economical?’ the wife inquired. 

* Yes, fny love ; I’ve no cause for complaint on that 
score ; but I wish yxu to be more than usually so ; I’ll 
tell you whv w-hen you return.' 

‘ Nay, toil me now. dear Frank ; pray don’t keep me 
in suspense. 1 fear there is something the matter.' 

‘ No, no— nothing serious, my dear; don’t be farmed ; 
it’s only a* trifling loss, “Much we must redeem by prac- 
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tising a little self-denial. Perhaps,* he added, with a 
forced laugh — 1 perhaps it is a happy event, for it may 
teach Aie to be more cautious.’ 

4 You have been called upon to pay the bill you ac- 
cepted for your brother,* she gently said. 

1 Even so. It is the first time I ever did such a thing, 
and depend upon it, Letty, it is the last 1 will put my 
hand to.’ 

1 But you thought to serve yofir brother, so you must 
not reflect upon yourself, dear Frank,’ she soothingly 
observed. 

* I did ; but I now see that I shall impoverish my 
‘own family without materially benefiting him ; and 
this I do not think it right to do, even for a brother.’ 
The wife made no further comment; but when she re- 
turned with the provision for the week’s consumption, 
it was obvious that she had borne her husband’s injunc- 
tion in mind. 

Ere the evening was over, the quietude of the little 
family was broken in upon by the entrance of Alfred 
Bolton, who, elated with some information he had just 
received, and half inebriated with the copious pota- 
tions of ale which lie had drunk, saluted his brother 
with a blow on the shoulder, which made hnn shrink 
to a little distance. 

* I’ve excellent news for you, my boy — excellent news !* 
he began : 4 so let’s have a glass over il.* 

4 You know, Fred, that I belong to the Total Absti- 
nence Society,’ Francis replied, 
j 4 Oh, I forgot that. Then I suppose,’ lie snceringly, 
added, 4 you wouldn't treat a friend, or even a brother, 

I with a glass, and so you save your pocket and quiet 
| your conscience tt the same time.’ 

4 You are quite right, Fred; 1 do most certainly save 
I my pocket and quiet my conscience ; but my principal 
motive in joining that society was, that 1 might set an 
example to others.* 

‘And have you found the plan answer?’ Alfred 
laughingly inquired. 

4 1 have. 1 hope I have been the means of rescuing 
two or three families from the sin in which drunkenness 
is sure to involve them, and I yet hope to exert similar 
influence over many more.* 

‘You’ll never bring me to^sign my npme to such a 
pledge!’ Alfred interrupted him by exclaiming. ‘But 
we’ll drop this subject; we shall never agree upon it; 
and I’ve something more interesting to talk about.* 

‘I hope the good news you have to communicate is, 
that you will be able to refund the money I paid for you 
to-day?’ Francis gravely remarked. 

4 Oh I shall be able to pay that and every other debt 
in a very short time.* 

4 From what source, pray ? ’ 

4 Why, I have a fortune in view.’ 
v'ljflot from the profits of your business, if yoiw leave it, 
as you are now doing, on a Saturday night.’ 

4 No, I shall never get a fortune by shopkeeping, 
that’s sure. I wasn’t cut out for it. I was horn to 
spend a fortune, not to make one.’ 

4 But you must make it before you can spend it.’ 

4 Not if it's ready-made for me.’ 

4 1 don't understand what you mean by all this, Fred ; 
«an4, to own the truth, $ am rather anxious to know 
what good prospect you liave of refunding this money, 
for I have been obliged to draiv upon a little reserve I 
had made for a specific object in order to settle the 
bill.* 

1 Oh, you must wait a few weeks — only a few weeks, 
and then you’ll see me driving my phaetop.’ c 

4 More likely that I shall see you in a prisop.’ 

4 You are very fond of prophesy is»^ a prison for me, 
Frank. I can’t say that I think it altogether brotherly. 
However, time will prove which of us is in the right’ 

, 4 The tradesman who leaves his business to his wife 
and his apprentice, and spends his Saturday night at a 
tavern, is on the high road to a prisufih, o» I’m very 
much mistaken,' Francis remarked. 

4 That visit to the "White Liql to-night was the most 


lucky thing that ever happened to me? the young man 
returned. 4 And now I’ll tell you all about it What 
should I see there but an advertisement for one Alfred 
Bolton, the nephew of the late Captain ThomaB Bolton 
of the Royal Marines, with the information that a large 
sum of money, willed to him by the said captain, lay in 
the hands of the executors of the deceased !’ 

4 And is that the only grtvind for your great expecta- 
tions 

4 Only ground! Why, I think that is enough. You 
know, Frank, that Jfather used to talk about a brother 
Tom, who ran awjfty from home when a youth, and it 
was supposed took to a seafaring life. Well, there can’t 
bt^a doubt that this is the very man.’ 

4 1 don’t agree with you in concluding that there can’t 
be a doubt. The names are common.' 

4 True ; but the coincidence of names and profession 
is singular. I am quite satisfied that I am the per- 
son.* 

4 Well, if you can make the executors as well satis- 
fied, it will be a good thing ; but I'm not so sanguine.’ 

4 And I suppose you’d have me say, “ Oil, it’s no use 
trying," and go plodding on behind my counter without 
attempting to better myself.’ 

4 No, Fred, that is not my advice. I would ha\-e you 
apply by all means ; hut at the same time I would not 
have you s lffer yourself to he so elated with the expec- 
tation that a disappointment would greatly depress you ; 
nor would I see you neglecting one of your positive duties 
in the pursuit of an uncertain good.* 

4 That’s just like you. Frank.* 

4 Is it not common sense and prudence?’ 

4 Well, well ; call it what, ^ou like. Now I’ll go home, 
and tell the news to Sukv.’ 

4 Poor Susan !’ his brother responded, 4 she looks very 
pale and ill. I fear she is suffering from the double | 
duty you impose upon her.’ ! 

4 Oil, she shall ride in licr carriage soon. Good-by, | 
good-hy ;* and the visitor made an exit as abrupt as his ! 
entrance had been. * 11 , 

The notion that a fortune was only awaiting his j 
putting forth his hand to takp it having once got pos- 
session of tlie niind of Alfred Bolton, he took no further ; 
interest in his business. The shop lie occupied had been ; 
established for more than thirty years. His father had 1 
brought up a large family in respectability from its , 
profits, and industry and perseverance would have in- 
sured the same success to him. llis natural indolence j 
was, however, encouraged by the society he made choice | ■ 
of, which, together with his weakness of mind and un- j 
stable principles, led to the most unhappy results. The 
connections which commenced with an occasional visit j. 
to the tavern, proceeded in time to positive intern- 'I 
perance ; and Bolton now seldom returned to his dis- i 
tressed family until in a state of intoxication. Poor |j 
Susan did all in her power to keep the connection to- ( , 
gether : she strove to supply her husband’s nlace in the ! 
shop, though she was necessarily obliged to neglect licr 
children, and sacrifice the domestic comfort of ‘>heir 
home. The apprentice, taking advantage of his mas- 
ter’s inattention to business, and thinking that a woman 
had no right to assume the authority, became remiss in 
hisduties. He transgressed the rules of the house with 
impunity, anrfat last became so daring in his resistance 
of control, that Mrs Bolton, though with great reluc- 
tance, was obliged to lodge complaints against him to j 
her husband. The remonstrant nfom idle and intem- 
perate master could not, however, be expected to have 
much effect upon the youtn. He defied his power, and 
still persisted in the same practices. 

" Suctuti state of things could not long continue. The 
wholesale dealers with whom Bolton transacted his 
business sent in their bills at the usual time ; but there 
was no money to meet their demands. The principal 
as well as the profits had been expended in endeavours 
to obtain documents, which, after all, proved to be use- 
less, and in* libations at the tavern to drown care and 
stifle the stirfgs of conscience. ) 
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To add to thS troubles from which the family were 
suffering, an epidemic which was raging in the neigh- 
bourhood seized the younger branches, and one after 
another was attacked. Fears were entertained that 
they would fall victims to the disease, and this new 
calamity called forth all the mother’s feelings. She 
could now no longer fill her husband's place, and the 
. business, in its turn, gave way to these pressing 
duties. * • 

Mrs Bolton was, late one evening, sitting with the 
youngest of her children in her arms, expecting every 
hour would terminate his life, when her husband’s bro- 
ther entered the same little parlour to which we intro- 
duced the reader at the commencement of our narrative. 
He did not now, however, inquire, as before, for Alfred, 
but seating himself in silence by the side of the weeping 
mother, cast on her a compassionating and sympathising 
glance. 4 I am sent to you by your husband, my dear 
Mrs Bolton,’ he at length said, bending as ho spoke 
over the sick child, in order to conceal his emotion. 

‘By Alfred?’ she inquired. ‘Wliat is the matter? 
Is he ill?’ 

4 No, not ill ; but lie will not be able to see you to- 
night.’ 

A gleam of the truth crossed the mind of the unhappy 
wife, but no burst of agony escaped her. She had grown 
familiar with misfortune, and this fresh disaster was 
only what she had for some weeks anticipated. 

‘ He is in a prison,’ she said in that hollow tone 
bespeaking a depth of distress which cannot vent itself 
in tears or expressions of anguish. * 1 guess it all too 
well — 1 have long foreseen this termination.’ 

4 And so have J, dear Siwan,’ Francis affectionately 
I returned ; 4 but that lias not softened the blow. It has 
1 distressed me and I jetty beyond measure to sec you and 
| your innocent children suffering from the misconduct of 
I my foolish brother. Say, however, wliat we can do to 
I serve you ? * 

4 You are very kind,’ the wife returned, whilst a 
i smile fVr an iputniit illumined her pale, careworn fea- 
tures — ‘you are very kind; but 1 cannot ask you to 
1 provide my children with that support which their 
, father might earn for them. Things must now slnntly 
1 come to a climax, and then, if it is the will of Provi- 
dence that they should be spared, 1 will work ijpr them 
with my own hands.’ 

4 But you are ill, and unequal to any further exer- 
tion.’ 

* You know not what a mother can do for her off- 
I , spring,’ she energetically made answer. 

That night, in the gloom and solitude of a home 
which had once been the abode of happiness — a hom£ 
from which she expected shortly to be driven — Susan 
m Bolton closed the eyes of her youngest-born. 

It may before necessary to inform the reader that 
; Alfred Bolton’s claim to the advertised* property had 
not been acknowledged by the executors of the deceased 
; captain. Several other candidates had come forward 
witli^ him. These had, however, bc«n alike unsuccessful 
in*proving their identity ; and this circumstance had 
1 strengthened Bolton in his conviction that he was tiie 
! person to whom it really belonged. He protested that 
the executors were a set of rogues, wjio had resolvc£*to 
keep the money in their own hands ; aAd neither the 
gloom of his prison-home, the prospect of insolvency, 
nor the destitution of his family, could daunt his hopes 
of one day beintfNpiaafgr of the disputed wealth, lie 
was resolved, he saitCwhcn once again at large, to pro- 
secute the knaves who were*qpdeavouring to rob him 
of his right; and vain were* poor Susan’s tears and 
prayers that lie would drop all thoughts of tl^ unfor- 
tunate business, and turn his energies to the sefjoment 
of his own affairs. 

Francis was equally urgent on the subject ; and though 
it wasaby his* generous aid alone that the family were 
saveil from starvation, his brother would not listen to 
, hiB counsel. 

‘Alfred,’ he said to him one evening ns lie sat at 


the win* 7 w of his room overlooking his fellow-debtors, 
who were amusing themselves with the monotonous 
prison games in the court below, ‘ I hope you ha#e now 
seen the fallacy of pursuing a shadow, and, by so doing, 
losing the substance. You must be aware that, but for 
the expectation you had of that property, and the con- 
sequent neglect of your shop, you might have been still 
in your snug little parlour instead of this miserable 
abode.’ 

‘You are wrong in terming it a shadow, Frank,’ 
his brother interposed. 4 The money is asT surely mine 
as that* I sit upon this seat; and I shall yet be able to 
prove that it is so.’ • 

4 If that is your determination,* the younger Bolton 
returned, * I have no hope for your future prospects.’ 

‘But. what am I to do?’ Alfred impatiently tasked. 

4 1 shall have neither money nor credit to begin the 
world again with. Am I to see my family die of star- 
vation, and then throw myself into the river?’ 

4 Y ou know that I advocate neither apathy nor de- 
spair,’ his brother returned. 4 1 would see you exert 
your energies, but then they should be directed in the 
right course. Your best way will be, on your release 
from confinement, to take some situation in the line of 
business to which you have been accustomed.’ 

4 Whaf ! I who have been a master for these ten yeifrs 
become a servant! No, Frank, I will be no man’s 
slave !’ 

4 You are the slave of your own fi^se pride,’ cried 
Francis; ‘and that is thraldom far more ignoble than is 
*liis who literally wears a chain of bondage. I tell you, 
Fred, that the pursuit of an honest calling, however 
humble, would be honourable to your character, instead 
of entailing disgrace ; and your creditors would be more 
likely, at some future period, to offer yon further assist- 
ance in setting you up in your business again, if they 
saw that you were industrious and steady.’ 

‘All, alt this is very fine in theory, but it will be very 
difficult to practise it.* 

• You know that I am not above being in the employ- 
ment of another. 1 the younger brother remarked. 

4 True, you fill a subordinate situation ; but then you 
liavo others under you.’ 

4 All this is great folly, Fred,’ Francis resumed ; 4 nay, 
it is worse than folly. The grand criterion of respecta- 
bility is for a man to do his duty, let that duty lie in 
whatever path it fnay.’ 

M.fter the usual law process, Alfred Bolton passed 
through the insolvent debtors’ court, and was set at 
large. All the worldly wealth he had then to call his 
own was a few articles of furniture and wearing apparel, 
and these he removed from his commodious house in 
town to a mean lodging in the Surrey suburbs. Even 
here, However, Susan’s clever management and good 
taste produced an air of comfort ; and she generously 
forebore to make any allusions to their former situation, 
lest her husband should imagine that she intended it as 
a reproof. With the view of assisting in the mainte- 
nance of^he family, she recommenced the business by 
which she had Supported herself prior to her marriage ; 
but she now found it to be a difficult task. When a 
woman in the humbler classes of society has the charge 
of a young family, it is quite sufficient for her to fqjiil 
those duties; and in proportion as her attention is di- 
rected to other objects, *the comforts of home, and the 
mental and physical health of her children, must suffer. 
To Mrs Bolton there was, unhappily, no choice. No 
sooner was her husband at liberty, than he fell into his 
former practices ; he put off the" execution of the plan 
his brother had recommended, with the vague expecta- 
tion of being able tc^gefc possession of what lie termed 
his right.* Ilis da^s were therefore spent in transacting 
business in conjunction with a disreputable attorney, 
who fed his hopes with the agreement that his client 
should handsomely recompense him in the event dt 
success ; $nd*his evenings in convivial parties at a 
tavern ; for those by whom his society was considered a 
pleasant addition) paid»'fiis reckoning, with the resolve 
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to indemnify themselves when Bolton should become a 
rich man. 

Thuft>week after week passed. The attorney, in the 
name of his client, now commenced proceedings against 
the executors of the late Captain Bolton’s will ; and the 
voting man was in ecstasies with the prospect, which 
his own imagination filled up with gold, and aU the 
luxuries it will procure. Susan was one morning sitting 
engaged with her needle, with her four surviving little 
ones about her — for her means would not allow her to 
send them to school, and their father's pride could not 
submit to the humiliation of receiving their education 
•as a charity — when Bolton and his man of business 
unexpectedly stopped at the door in a hackney-coach. 
The former alighted in great haste, saying that he 
wanted to present some valuable papers which he had 
in his possession before the court. 

4 1 wish you had come a few minutes earlier,' his wife 
observed. 4 There has been a person hpre inquiring for 
you, and I have just said I did not know when you 
would be in.' 

4 What sort of a person ?' 

4 An aged sailor-looking man with a wooden leg. 
Indeed I thought he had some especial motive in call- 
ing, for he Beemed very anxious to see you, and made 
inquiries respecting your father.’ 

4 Oh, he has some intelligence to give me regarding 
the money: how unfortunate I missed him. Which 
way did lie go?' 

4 Down the street towards the Westminster Road.' , 

4 I'll follow him. A sailor with a wooden leg did you 
say, Susan?’ His wife nodded assent, and leaping into 
the vehicle, Bolton drove down the street with even 
greater haste than before. 

Scarcely had Mrs Bolton reseated herself in order to 
resume her occupation, when a loud summons at the 
knocker brought her again to the door. It was her 
husband, who, having almost immediately overtaken 
the person he was in quest of, had sent the lawyer on 
with the papers, and returned with the view of ques- 
tioning the man ere he himself made his appearance in 
the court. 

‘Be seated, my friend,’ he said, placing him as he 
spoke an arm-chair by the Bide of the fire. 4 You look 
weary; you shall have a glass of ale, and then I will 
listen to wliat you have to relate.' 

4 Mine is a sad story, sir,’ the old man made answer, 
and he looked very complacently at the refreshment 
which Mrs Bolton now brought forth. 

4 You have some particulars to give me regarding my 
family?' Bolton observed, a little disconcerted at the 
last remark. 

4 Well, sir, I don't know yet whether it may bp about 
your family, but I hope is.' 

W don’t understand you : I thought, from what my 
wife told me, that you knew my father, Mr Francis 
Bolton; and I concluded, as you were a sailor, you had 
some knowledge also of Captain Thomas Bolton.’ 

4 Are you the son of Francis Bolton of York, sir?' 

‘Iam.’ 

* And you’ve a brother called Alfred ? ’ 

‘No: I am Alfred Bolton — my brother’s name is 
Francis. I an* the eldest son, though 1 was not named 
after my father.’ 

‘ Then I believe you are the young man I am. in 
search of.’ 

‘ Well, well, my good friend, now you are satisfied on 
that head, let me hear what you have to communicate. 
I have a fortune resting on a straw, and I'll pay you 
well if you can turn it in my favour.’ 

‘ A fortune ? — pay me ? — I don’t knqw what you mean, 
sir.' 

‘Don’t you know that I am the rightful owner of 
Captain Bolton’s property? Haven’t you come here 
for the express purpose of telling me what you know 
of him?* » 

‘ Not I, sir : I know nothing about jsuch a person. I 
came here to find out my brother’s children.’ 


t- 


‘Pshaw, old man, what are your brother's children 
to me? Don’t you know, then, anything of Captain 
Thomas Bolton of the royal marines?’ 

4 Not I, sir.' 

* Then what did you come here for, fellow?' 

* Softly, softly, Alfred,’ Susan gently interposed! ‘re- 
spect the gray hairs of this poor man: either he or you 
are under some mistake in ijhis matter.’ 

The sailor turned to her with an expression of deep 
gratitude. 4 Why, ma’am,’ he hesitatingly said, 4 1 didn’t 
say who I was at first, because I wanted to know whether 
Bd found the right person; but I’m pretty sure now.’ 

‘ Who are you then ?' Bolton almost fiercely asked. 

j, Well, sir, I alnt ashamed to own my name, though 
I am poor, and have only one leg and a stump to carry 
me* I assure you I've never disgraced my kin, whether 
they own pie or not.’ 

4 Who are you, old man?* Bolton again vociferated. 

4 Why, sir, I’m Thomas Bolton.' 

4 Thomas Bolton ! ’ 

‘Yes, sir; I am the youngest boy, who ran away 
from home — the brother of your father, sir.' 

4 ’Tis a falsehood!’ cried the young man, stamping 
his foot furiously on the ground. ‘ You’ve been sent 
here by those knaves of executors.’ 

Again Susan interposed, intreating that her husband 
would listen calmly to what the old man had to say. 

4 I’ve nothing else to say, ma’am,’ he rejoined. ‘ If 
your husband wont believe me, but turns lus back upon 
his nearest kin, why, I’ll take myself off, that’s all. It 
shan’t be said that Tom Bolton ever cringed for a 
meal.’ 

4 You shall not go. I’ll have you taken up as an im- 
postor. I’ll sift tins foul concern to the bottom.' 

4 Taken up ? — foul concern ? 1 really don’t know what 
you mean, sir. 1 ask you for nothing, if you don’t think 
proper to own me as your uncle — only I’m a little dis- 
appointed.’ 

There was such an air of truthfulness, and so much 
simplicity in the aspect and manner of the did man, 
that Susan felt at once convinced that his statements 
were correct. She dared not, however, say this to her 
husband in his present irritated state of mind ; but draw- 
ing him aside, ventured to suggest that he should detain 
the sailor by gentle means till the return of the attor- 
ney, wdio, she said, would, by a few cross questions, soon 
discover whether it was as he suspected. 

Bolton having, from the decision of his own judg- 
ment, some fears lest his humble guest should be able to 
prove, his identity, listened to her counsel. If his cause 
were indeed hopeless, he had no wish to involve him- 
self in any further law expenses. Therefore bidding the 
old man reseat himself, and take the refreshment which 
was placed before him, he paced up and down the room 
with impatient yet less angry gestures. 

It was not, In) w ever, till Susan had earnestly intreated 
and whispered an apology for her husband’s r harsh lan- 
guage, that the old man would comply with the request. 
But he could not Ibsist her pleadings; and in a. few 
minutes he had the children about his knees, begging 
him to tell them some story of the sea. 

4 1 should very much like to be a sailor,' exclaimed 
the« eldest boy. * 

A speaking glance from the mother followed this 
speech. It was a glance which said, if you regard my 
feelings, encourage not this wish. The old man read in 
a moment the expression of hefc-?natet eye, and sym- 
pathy, or it might be the recollection of his own gentle 
mother, caused a glistenkif* drop to roll down his sun- 
burnt and furrowed cheek. 

"‘Aly^hat is just what I thought, my fine fellow, 
wheri* I was your age,’ he returned, drawing the boy 
closer to his side ; 4 and when my father and mother said 
I should not go, I was wicked enough tp say I would, 
and then to run away from home. But I’ve often Wished 
I hadn’t done it. I soon got tired of the hard work and 
the hard fare ; and I was frightened when the wind , 
tossed the ship about, and I had to climb up the rigging 
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and take dawn tile sails : and then I often cried for my 
dear happy home and my good father and mother ; and 
I wanted to play at my old games with my brothers and 
sisters ; but 'twas too late ! ' 

The child looked thoughtful, the mother grateful, and 
the old man, with evident emotion, went on— ‘Learn a 
lesson from me, my little lad/ he said* 4 If you wish to 
be a happy man, don't be a disobedient, bad boy. I’ve 
seemed as happy, and laughed as loud, as any of my 
shipmates, but i wasn't happy none the jnore for that. 
I used to think of my poor mother, for* I knew she’d 
ory every time she heard the wind roar ; and I’d havy 
gone back to her, byt they took care I should not leave 
the ship. So I never saw her again ; for when I was a 
man, and got leave to visit my native town, she wlis 
dead, she and my father too ; and my brothers and sis- 
ters were all gone to live no one knew where, so I was 
left alone. Oh, I was bitterly sorry that ? ever left 
them ; and here I am, in my old age, lame and lioiue- 
j less, and without a relation to own me.’ 

The conversation was here interrupted by the re- 
appearance of the attorney. lie entered with an aspect 
which told of disappointment, ere his lips communi- 
cated a word. ‘It’s all over with us!' Holton muttered, 
being by this time quite convinced of the old man’s 
identity, lie drew the man of business into an adjoin- 
| ing apartment, and there received the corroboration of 
| his worst fears. « 

The total blight of his lofty expectations had a worse 
! effect on the mind of Alfred Holton than even the hope 
i of wealth had produced. His habits of idleness and 
I intemperance grew more fixed ; his temper became 
! morose and even fierce, insomuch that his gentle wife 
! trembled in his presence ; and his children lied from 
' him with dread. Susan’s relatives, justly indignant at 
j the treatment she received, would have assisted her and 
the children, if they could have induced her to leave 
. him; hut had ns he was, her heart clung to him with 
| affection, which had been too long and too ardently 
cherished to lie extinguished even by bis brutality. 
Thus year after year passed away; but the constitu- 
tion of the young man, which was natural Iv delicate, 
could not hear up against the poisonous effects of a 
continuous course of intoxication. He fell a victim to 
that ruinous vice which has slain its thousands and 
tens of thousands; and his wife was left a widow, his 
children fatherless. 

Widely different was the career of the younger Bol- 
ton, and consequently the fate of his family. His strict 
; integrity and undeviating good conduct warn the respect 
and confidence of his employers, and he w as raised, step 
by step, into more important and more lucrative situa* 
tions, until he became a junior partner in the firm. A 
. few years subsequently, the elder merchants, growing 
fatigued with the cares of business, retired, and left the 
whole concern in his hands. The change in their cir- 
cumstances did not, however, call forth any undue ela- 
tion on th£ part of either Francis Bolton or his amiable 
wife. They had a commodious and well+furnislied 
hflme, instead of the humble second floor w r ith which 
they had commenced their married life; a well- spread 
board, and all the comfort and conveniences which money 
can so readily procure; but there \y« no vain disrAay 
— no attempts to vie with persons of rank and fashion — 
no affectation of their munners and amusements. Mr 
Bolton was know r n as an open-hearted, generous, and 
affable individufi^ aiul his wife as a gentle, unostenta- 
tious matron, who*' ‘had ever a smile for a friend, and a 
guinea for an object of ehafrify. None spoke of their 
sumptuous dinners, their elegknt soirees, or their splen- 
did equipage ; to be respected and beloved.! was tjie 
guerdon they desired, and this they freely rece*vud. 

The sequel of poor Susan’s fate is sad to relate. A 
life of extreme mental and bodily suffering could scarcely 
be a tang lifdf She died prematurely — one of the many 
innocent victiniB of vice— but not hopelessly ; for her 
, last days were cheered by seeing her boys under the 
protecting care of her excellent brother-in-law, and by 


the kind assurances of Letitia Bolton that her daughter 
Bhould, at her death, be reoeived into their family as one 
of her own children. 

THE WEST INDIA VOYAGER. 

Dec. 15, 184-. We sighted Jamaica early this morn- 
ing : at five o’clock the whole of the south-east end of 
the island was visible— >the Blue Mountains forming an 
admirable background. They are not less than thirty- 
five miles off, and yet seem under our bow. To one who 
has learnt to measure distance in the tropics, however, 
by the shades of objects, they seem as distant as they* 
really are. The whole island is covered, from the beach 
to the summit of the hills, with verdure; but it appears 
at this distance arid and barren, with all the'pecafliar 
ashy-brown tints which strike one so much in Roberts's 
paintings. These tints are the signs of distance, and 
form, with the intense blue of the sky and sea, and the 
green of the nearer parts of the shore, a combination of 
singular beauty. 

Jamaica , Dec . 25. — A Christmas - day to be re- 
membered ! The thermometer at 80 degrees : the din- 
ner, turtle and plumpudding ! In England, a lunclysf 
‘turtle and Madeira’ would sound very extravagant ; 
here it is among the most economical. The extrava- 
gance is in bread, cheese, and porter — t^e one a shilling 

pound, the other a shilling a bottle. The negroes 
live much better than the English labourers at all 
events. They are, in town, generally married from car- 
riages, which they borrow of their old? masters, and ane 
always dressed expensively on such occasions. They 
have often white bread in their houses ; and this Christ- 
mas time we mot hundreds of them returning from 
Kingston market, whither they had gone, some forty 
milcsPon foot, to buy their Christmas feast. In this 
disrrict, where, in the time of slavery, white bread was 
seldom to be had, it is sold in large quantities, and 
chiefly to the negroes. Nor can this excite surprise. 
A man and his wife, working two days a week on their 
own ground, will supply ftiemselves with ordinary pro- 
visions ; the proceeds of the other four days — or eight 
shillings — they ctn afford to spend on luxuries. The 
general feeling on the south side of the island is, that 
while drought and heavy taxation have lessened the 
means of the people, the diminution of their contribu- 
tions for schools and other purposes is to be attributed 
chiefly to an increase of artificial wants, and the loss, in 
some tlegrcc, of their interest in religious instruction. 
All the schools are suffering from this cause. 

The negroes are very fond of fine names, or expres- 
sive ones. They often call their children ‘l'rince 
George/^ 4 King William,' ‘Lord Sligo,' without any 
surname at all. Their houses are — 4 Content,' 4 Come 
See,' 4 Much Sweet/ 4 At Last.' Their horses, if they 
work well, are sometimes * Bolus ; ' if they draw well, 

4 Blister ! ' The cleverest name yet gi^en to a horse in 
this island is thought to be ‘Graphy/ as it affords 
ample opportunity for ^the exercise of their inventive 
g^kius. 4 Top Ography ' bids him stop ; 4 Ge Ography ' 
bids him go ; 4 Sten Ography ' bids him stand. All 
catch this spirit. ‘Saddle Faith, and give Hope her 
covn/ said a friend last evening. He afterwards told 
me that 1 ClArity ’ had fallen and broken her neck some 
mouths before ! 

Stony JHilli near Kingston, Jan. 1, 184 Here we are 
amid the finest scenery I have yet witnessed in Jamaica 
—nine miles from Kingston, at the country-house of a 
friend. Before us lies the city of Kingston, the %e 
harbour, Por$ Royal, and a beautiful savanna of seve- 
ral miles in extent ; around us are the Liguanea Moun- 
tains, on* one of which our house stands. It is now 
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winter, but the double jessamine, the thumbergia, and 
flowers of all hues and shapes, are in bloom. The house 
is callfd a cottage, and has a pleasant garden, and eleven 
acres of Guinea-grass attached to it. 

From Stony Hill we have a view of the harbour of 
Kingston. From Port Royal (which is at the entrance) 
to Kingston is seven miles, and from east to west the 
harbour extends, in the widest part, not less than fifteen 
miles. The whole is completely, land-locked, and is ce- 
lebrated for the security of the anchorage, and its sharks ! 
More than once we noticed the surface of the water cut 
by the dorsal fins of a couple of these monsters, They 
are greatly dreaded by the negroes ; and not without 
"reason. Among the curiosities of this residence are the 
India-rubber tree, the melon cactus, the rose, the sand- 
box tree, with a seedpod that makes an admirable sand- 
box*; and the romantic mountain scenery, reminding me 
every here and there of Switzerland. The breeze, too, 
is very refreshing, and the water and fruits delicious. 
Among the interesting occurrences of the last day or 
two, I may reckon a visit to the coral reefs near Port 
Royal. The branching coral, and the brain stone, as 
seen in the depth of the water, have a very magical 
effect: they look like a submarine forest, and tempt 
you to plunge down and walk under the shade. Have 
I^*ver described a night in Kingston? It is note- 
worthy. The nights I spent there were generally 
moonlight ; the sky a beautiful blue ; the moon’s rays of 
silvery whiteness, giving the appearance of snow to the 
roofs of all the buildings in the city. Your windows are 
of course left open, the jalousies being shut so as to ex-' 
elude the moon’s beams. As you go to bed, and when 
you have laid yourself under the sheet, you are tor- 
mented with a furious unearthly buzz. It proceeds 
from a delicately-shaped insect, with tiniest body, long 
legs, and most voracious head and feelers : it is the 
mosquito. Its buzz continues till it sends you into a 
fever, or a broken troubled sleep. But why not cover 
yourself up in the sheet, you ask ? First, it is too 
warm ; and secondly, the sheet will not protect ’y°m 
The buzz continues, and if the animal is so minded, it 
can bite through sheet and all. It is the everlasting 
buzz, however, that will most tease you. . . . After you 
have been an hour in bed — supposing you to retire about 
ten — hark 1 , the cocks are eroding! and as Kingston is 
full of these * feathered bipeds,* they crow at each other 
till morning. 1 Cock-crow ing * in Jamaica means from 
eleven r. m. to eight a. m. At the same time the do^s 
begin their music, and go on barking at each other, or 
the moon, till daylight. They may be seen prowling 
about the city all day, very much as in the East. The 
mosquitoes, cocks, and dogs of Kingston, no visitor will 
ever forget. x 

Mount Charles , Jan. 2.— I have hardly done Jrmaica 
justice. Our ride to-day ‘has equalled our Swiss rides 
in beauty : the hills are most rich in vegetation, and 
very romantic : the valleys, too, abound in cane- 
pieces and cocoa nuts : Mount Charles is the sunniest, 
prettiest spot I have seeu — a high hill, with .hills and 
valleys of every shape and size around. The entire 
landscape extended not less than fifteen miles in each 
direction ; and though I missed the background of the 
Alps, we had m^re than Alpine luxuriance and softness. 
We* here witnessed a negro wedding ; and though I 
cannot say that the lady blushed 1 celestial rosy red,’ 

I hare no doubt, judging from her trepidation, that she 
felt in her heart all the maiden modesty and virgin pride 
of which blushing is the appropriate sign. She was 
dressed like any lady : satin, orange blossom, and French 
white, according to the approved style in each matters. 
They sent us a piece of their wedding cake ? not the 
crowning summit of the loaf (whiclv i& alWsys kept for 
some patron-lady), but an inferior piece, which they 
deemed good enough for bachelor friends, 
jgport MmfW) Jan . 4.— The Jamaica people say that 
their seaiM are quite altered since freedom, as is 
everything else. The very fish will not bfe caught 
* since freedom birds ore scarcer and wilder * since 


freedom the rains, which ought to have come and 
gone before now, had they observed old rules, are still 
prevalent. Yesterday morning I rode from AnnottaBay 
to Port Marin, fifteen miles, through regular tropical 
water-spouts, and over one of the worst roads in the 
island. 

Falmouth , JcwuJS.— I am now in this sea-side town, 
with morasses on each Bide ; our only comfort the daily 
visit of the ‘ doctor,’ as tho strong sea-breeze is called. 
On Monday we go on to Montego Bay and Lucea; and on 
our return take another group of villages inland, till, by 
^he middle of February,we hope to reach Kingston again. 
During the last few days, we have seen several sugar 
properties, and have been interested in the procesf of 
sOgar-makinp. A sugar estate, with its waving cane- 
pieces — looking not uulike a Brobdignagian corn-field — 
its whitewashed house and mill, itB upland Guinea-grass 
and forest - , is a very beautiful scene ; nor less beautiful 
for the presence of the negro workman — * God’s image 
in ebony,* as Mason Goode calls him — and his white 
dress. Unhappily, the bad economy of the sugar estate 
is as obvious as its beauty. Every estate has, as we 
noticed, ils sugar mill and boilery — the whole kept up 
at a very enormous expense, and used for about three 
months in the year. If every farm in England had its 
corn-mill worked by water-power, the water being 
brought to the mill by expensive aqueducts, we should 
have at home a sample of .Jamaica management. The 
sugar is boiled, too, in open pans, at a higher tempera- 
ture than is necessary, and with a large waste of mate- 
rials. The air of the boiling-house is laden with 
sweets Nothing strikes a stranger more in Ja- 

maica than the large amoupt of land not under culti- 
vation. The hills, and many of the valleys, are all 
in bush. Twice or thrice the present number of in- 
habitants might find support and employment in the 
island. At the same time, it can hardly be doubted 
that there is now quite as much labour as there is capi- 
tal to employ it. The labour is considerably in excess. 
This deficiency of capital shows itself sometimes in 
the non-payment of wages, but chiefly in the refusal to 
employ the labourers continuously throughout the year, 
and in consequent defective cultivation. For estates 
now under cultivation, there seems capital enough to 
plant the canes, and to cut them, but not to do justice to 
the soil. The consequence is, that for four or six months 
in the year the demand for labour is excessive, and ut 
other times there is no demand at all. The only secu- 
rity against this serious evil is large capital and efficient 
cultivation : with these appliances, the evil will cure 
itself in a very little time. In one parish, the land and 
management arc so improved, that crop time continues 
all the year round; the labour is regular, and never ex- 
cessive ; and as each cane-piece is finished, another is 
ready. 

Some English proprietors whom we met here, and 
who have visited Guiana and Cuba, assured us that, 
with English enterprise and skill, even the ol&er islands, 
like Jamar.'ca, have nothing to fear from Spanish compe- 
tition. The grand dTefect in the social economy ofShe 
West Indies, as I formerly hinted, is the want of a 
resident proprietary with capital and skill. Just fancy 
the- consequence of land in England being managed not 
by tile delegates oi absentee proprietors, but the dele- 
gates of parties who possess mortgages over the pro- 
perties. Of course nothing but ruin and discontent 
would be the result. , 

JJavanna , Cuba , March 11- — HhTnrst city we have 
yet seen ; a very noble > one too, with Boulevards, 
European hotels, Moro -^Spanish buildings, tomb of 
Columbus, volantes, gaslights, oratorios — ‘Israel in 
Egypt ’ being to be performed this very evening — and 
slaves ! 

Yesterday morning we went on shore, and after pay- 
ing a brief visit to the British consul, with whom our 
letter from the Governor of Jamaica found marked 
favour, we hired a volante, and drove through the city. 
A volante t only mark it— a horse, a carriage, and a 
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pair of wheel**— the hone with hia tail platted, and 
fastened by a silver-embossed strap to the saddle ; the 
saddle occupied by a slave, dressed in gigantic Spanish 
hoots, with spurs of Don Quixote fashion, and smart 
livery ; the carriage, suspended on leathern straps be- 
tween the horse and the wheels, easy and elegant, not 
unlike an English cabriolet ; the *w heels, never less 
than six feet high, seem made to run behind, and really 
answer their purpose well. The length of the whole 
concern is about thirty feet, and the motion iB very 
agreeable. Having mounted our carriage, we were 
filed away to the Boulevards — a very fine ride, of a 
mile or two in length, each side of the road bordered 
with flowering shrubs and the cabbage-palm ; s^ats, 
and statudb, and fountains, placed at due intervals, 
and very splendid buildings at each end. At three 
o’clock we dined at an American hotel, # in Ameri- 
can style *, agreeable enough for once, though 1 could 
•ot help looking at the negroes who waited at table 
with more earnestness than became a visitor. In the 
evening we took another drive, and witnessed some 
novel scenes. We went again to the Boulevard, or 
Paseo. It was nearly six o’clock, the witching hour of 
the tropics : the intense blue of the heavens had given 
place to light snow-like clouds, which floated gently in 
a rich puce-coloured sky: the sun’s rays had ceased 
to point towards the earth, and were all stretching 
away in solid masses of light to the heaven. The whole 
city is astir at this hour: the stores are closed, volantcs 
fly in every direction — that is, up and down, for the # 
Pasco is straight, and the volante cannot easily turn. 
Each has a rich freight of ladies in full dress, without hat 
or cap, arms and neck Uncovered, their form rather 
more revealed than hidden by the dark Spanish man- 
tilla that supplies the place of bonnet and cloak. The 
volantes pass on, to us endlessly— for we left them, after 
an hour’s ride, passing still, each more splendid than its 
predecessor, and filled, as you suppose, with black eyes 
and roses. In the morning we visited the cathedral, a 
handdbme building, where at length the ashes of Colum- 
bus find their resting-place. They were first buried in 
Valladolid ; then moved to Seville ; then to Hispaniola. 
When that island was ceded, in 1795, to the French, 
they were again moved, with much pomp and ceremony, 
archbishops and admirals taking part in the service, to 
their present restingplaee — the wall of the cathedral of 
llavanna, on the right side of the grand altar. 

At Havanna, the tidings reached us of the loss of the 
Tweed, an event which filled every one with concern, 
and led me to change my proposed route homeward. 

At Sea , March 19. — By means of a quick-sailijjg 
wessel, we have just reached the Tay steamer on its 
way to England by way of Bermuda. It was a novel 
scene, the transhipment of a largo freight of pas- 
sengers and goods in the middle of the ocean. Sixty 
passengers, including twenty children,* were tranship- 
ped in avail boats, and on a rough sea. Some very 
narrow escapes there were, but happily aty was done 
without accident. The ladies, Wio had to climb up 
our sides, the sea running very high, looked the very 
image of weakness and resignation, their worst fate 
being to be seized by the sailors, and passed up — mso 
much bullion or quicksilver — with gjeat care. • jTlie 
children were generally seized by the back as old wives 
seize chickens, and Miauled aft’ in very edifying style. 
One little thine, some twelve months old, had a very 
narrow escape. -hip was pitching a good deal, and 
the captain, who held her, k>st his hold *, he caught^ier 
again, however, and beyonu p little alarm, and an awful 
cry from the poor mother, the whole resulting in an 
equally awful squeeze of the poor child afterwards by*the 
mother aforesaid, no harm was done. By four ft’clock, 
all the cargo and passengers were on board ; and the 
Tay, whicl^had kept all day at a cold and respectful 
distance — as cold a distance as the tropics allow — left 
us for Havanna, and we came on towards Bermuda. 
Last night it blew half a gale, and the creaking, and 
sighing, and squalling, and Cascading’ (as the negroes 
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poetically call the outward and risible sign of sea-sick- 
ness), were such as he only can coneeive who has been 
in the Atlantic, with a strong north-east wind, and three 
thousand miles of sea on which to work its will. 

March 24. — Reached Bermuda, a most beautiful 
group of islands — the Atlantic Windermere. The 
islands are very picturesque, and dotted all over with 
neat houses, with white sides and white roofs : the 
fortifications are handsome and strong : the population j 
remarkably well off— the very convicts (of whom there 
are fifteen hundred) happy- looking and civil. The 
scenery combines the beauties of the Isle of Wight and 
the Cumberland Lakes ; the sea a very light blue ; the 
buildings white sandstone ; and the people half black, 
and half brown and white. We remained a couple of 
days. All the first we were kept on board in the middle 
of the bay by a severe gale; the second we spent at 
the capital of the islands, and dined on roast beef, new 
potatoes, and green peas ! 

• All the pilots on these seas are black men. Those 
we saw were shrewd clever fellows. As we left the 
islands to-night, we saw more than one whale Bpouting 
his stream of water into the sky. 

On Ireland island we visited the cemetery of the 
colony , one of the most beautiful I ever saw. The 
majority of the monuments seem to have been erefted 
by soldiers or sailors to their comrades. One consists 
of two rough rocks, with the names of those whose loss 
at sea it records inscribed upon them. It looks as if 
the grief of their friends had seized the first object it 
found to give expression to its intensity, and obtain 
relief : a pretty idea! 

April 3. — Eigl^ hundred and ninety-five miles from 
the Lizard ! Verily, a passenger has need of patience. 
We measure our distance from home every day, and ask 
every hour of our rate. We are probably not in the 
best humour for forming a fair opinion of our fellow- 
passengers : every one longs for England. The winds, 
too,»are very keen ; and, worse still, are contrary. Free 
from all these prejudicial influences, however, I cannot 
but think our companions not the most interesting. 
But few ladies are on board : the more the pity. 

‘ Spirits masculine ’ don’t produce happiness. 

Did you qver go on ck at half-past nine at night, 
as 1 have done for the last month and more ? It calls 
forth curious feelings. When we left Bermuda, we 
seemed to liave^losed one volume of life ; the next we j 
lire to open in Europe, or England rather. There is j 
much to read in the interval however : the very sky i 
and sea look awful : clouds cover the one — you can j 
hardly see our mainmast — and bawling, boisterous waves j 
the other : the wind is gusty : the sails half bent, as if 
doubtful whether the wind comes as friend or foe: the 
spray dashes over the deck :^he boatswain, albeit not of 
a talking mood, is ready to spin you a yarn : the„*hip 
rolls and pitches fearfully : your walking is a mere 
burlesque. For one whole hour (you can undress in 
the dark, and all lights are put out at half-paBt ten), 
howeve£, you have to stagger from paddle-box to siern, 
folding your cloak around you, and bidding a cheerful 
good-night to your fellow-passengers. 

Last night I had a long chat with the captain. 1 It’s 
all luck, sir, that we are not lost in these seas,’ said he. 

* You saw that wreck yesterday ? Why, if we had 
s^uck her at night, as tome ship may do, we should have 
sunk her : but she might have stove us in. You saw 
that vessel to-day ? If we had got our wheels upon it 
twelve hours later, it would have disabled us in one of 
obr wings, qpd kept us at sea five or six days.’ * Fire 
must giye you some anxiety in these vessels, captain ?' 

‘ Why, yes, our cqjjins are of thin light wood, and if 
they once caugnt fire, they would burn like tinder. 
Only this very night I found three of the children open- 
ing the lanterns and admiring the lights: in anottor 
minute they would have put up their paper- matchefto 
see if they ftould burn. It's all luck that we are not 
burnt long ago.’. 

April *4. — The wind changes, • shifting from east to 
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north— cold, piercing, angry-looklng, aa if it meant to 
say, 'Who are you? What brings you here?’ We 
meekly answer, 4 We are going home— let us pass.’ 
* Home ! what know I of home ? However, you may 
pass on!' 

GERMANS, ENGLISH, AND SCOTCH. 

We are not sure that a very brief visit to a country 
enables a man to theorise more correctly on the national 
character of its inhabitants, than if he had remained at 
home and weighed the conflicting testimonies of books. 
First impressions are rarely true; and the raw traveller 
must get over his sensations of novelty, before being ablo 
to philosophise to advantage. A book lying before us * is 
not merely the result of a hasty view of some of the most 
remarkable nations of Europe, but the mind of its author 
is saturated with a particular subject, which gives a pe- 
culiar tone and colouring to all his speculations. This 
subject is doubtless the loftiest imaginable ; but religion, 
however admirable and indispensable in itself, does not 
enable us to judge of art or science, or of men in their 
social relations generally. Were such the case, a, devout 
recluse, wholly untinged by the follies and vices of the 
world, would be the best traveller. 

The author,' whose work the ‘Protector* was recently 
noticed in the Jodfriul, is a minister of Geneva, who was 
deputed in 1845 by the Evangelical Society there to visit 
Germany and Great Britain, for the purpose of drawing 
closer the bonds of •Christian union between these coun- 
tries and his own city. In his present production, how- 
ever, we must look neither for new information, nor for 
profound views based upon his own experience. The book 
might have been as well written — perhaps better— if he 
had never left his own study at Geneva. It rarely rv8n 
professes to give the results of personal observation, and 
almost never adduces facts for the support of theory. In 
the most interesting part, it is a devout essay on national 
character; in the rest, it is an examination of various re- 
ligious questions, and a historical summary of the fortunes 
of the church militant in Scotland, from John Knox to 
Thomas Chalmers. The Btyle is not S-riptural, but as 
thickly inlaid with Scripture os a village sermon, bein- 
in some places a mere cento from the Sacred Writings. 

If the book is but little satisfactory to the mere lite- 
rary critic, we fear it will be still less so to the religious 
world. Party politics have gone by, and religion has 
taken their place. The church is up. The voices <*f the 
senate and the platform, vtfAich used to stir us like the 
dong' of a trumpet, arc drowned in the thunders of the 
pulpit. ‘He who is not for us is against us !’ is the cry 
on all sides; and it is safer to belong even to a weak 
party than to tolerate more than one. Our i/uthor is 
aware of this theoretically, but is not sufficiently careful 
to apply the rule to his own conduct. One of the few 
anecdotes he tells announces the fact as regards Scotland 
in a very amusing manner. A deputation in Edinburgh, 
he says, from some colonial churches, after wavering for 
a long time between the Establishment and the Fr$e 
Church, at length decided, iu utter puzzlement,* to belong 
to both AasmbHu — a resolution which was repulsed dis- 
dainfully by the Established, and received 4 in the Free 
Assembly, where the doctor was present, with shouts of 
laughter ! Dr D’Aubignl, notwithstanding this warning, 
sides to a certain extent with Episcopacy, Presbyterian- 
ism, and Congregationalism at one moment; and in fact 
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he appears to be at some loss, except in his official capa- 
city as an envoy to the Free Church, which to prefer. 
What he desires is, * the very essence of Christianity- 
divine life, true evangelism,’ without minding the deno- 
mination; and to this we should have nothing to object) 
were it not sufficiently obvious that he desires, at the 
samo time, to be aH things to all men — with the excep- 
tion of course of Catholics, Jews, and infldels. 

Our author, in addition €o the present visit, spent 
several years iu Germany in his youth; and the view he 
gives of the national character may therefore be con- 
sidered to be of some value, though still the view of a 
student rather than of a traveller. 4 The German,’ says he, 

4 has several features which distinguish him in a striking 
manner from the Englishman and the Scotchman. He lives 
within himself; he seems born for the ideal world. His 
faith, when he has any, is rather in his head than in his 
heart, and he easily loses himself in mysticism, lie feeds 
upon the ideal ; he seeks out the first principles of things 
their general laws, their essence. Systems of philosophy 
succeed one another in his country more rapidly than 
forms of government with the people most changeable in i 
politics. ! 

* While elsewhere the life of man assumes more and , 
more a public character, the German leads a solitary 
existence. He lives in his study, from the window of j 
which, late and early, the light of his lamp is seen shin- ! 
ing. A friend of mine, a Frenchman by birth, who re- 
sides in a university town, opposite one of the professors, 
said to me, “That is a singular man: I really do not 
know when he sleeps: his lamp is always burning!” Tlic j 
Germans are a people to be taken separately and singly; 
they have seldom or never lirtherto formed into groups 
and parties; and it may be said of Germany, as regards 
the empire of thought, what the Bible said of Israel at 
one period, with regard to social order — “ In those dayH 
there was no king, but every man did that which was 
right in his own eyes.” . . . Hitherto the German has 
been contented to live alone at liis ease, among his own 
ideas, his own faith; perhaps even in sour* cases hos own 
errors. Faithful to the character of the 'ancient Ger- 
mans, he seeks, not indeed in the seclusion of forests, but 
in the mysterious depths of his own mind, some unde- ( 
lined divinity which lie worships. JJeorunu/ue nomimbus | 
appellant ser.retum illud, ijuod sola reverentia vident. But j 
a new epoch has now begun : throughout Germany, indi- I 
vi dualities are tending to unite and form into groups. | 
The scattered members are here and there collecting into 1 
a body. The bones are gathering together, according to 
the prophecy of Ezekiel; sinews are coming upon them; 1 
flesh is growing; and soon they will stand upon their 
fdfet an exceeding great army.* , 

Let us now turn, for the sake of the contrast, to tlfe 
English character, in which the aid of the lamp is still 
more obvious. 4 If the German feeds upon the ideal, the '• 
practical is the characteristic of Great Britain; I say 
Britain, because* most of what I say here of England is 
applicable to Scotland also. Reality, action;* business, 
bear sway*4n the politics, the industry, the commerce, 
and, 1 will even say, in the religion of the English. 
this practical tendency which characterises England is 
not selfish, as might have been expected. The large ! 
scab on which the people work, gives a certain scope and | 
grarnfeur to the Pagination. The habit which the Eng- ; 
lish have of forming into parties, and of looking con- 
stantly at themselves as a nation, is opposed to a narrow 
selfishness; and a more elevated sentimert struggles with 
thip vice in a large portion of the jWfipie. . . . The con- 
stitution of Great Britain, tbe balance of her powers, the 
slow but sure energy of the universal thought of the 
people — all this is so beautiful, that we cannot but re- i 
cognise the Master-hand. But 1 did not leave the con- 
tinent to study the wondrous mechanism of this state, 

I therefore content myself with saluting it respectfully 
as I pass on. . . . I observed in England »one thing — 
that the people talk much less of liberty than we do -on 
the continent, but practise it more. This is quite natu- 
ral: when we possess a thing, we mention it less fre- 
quently than when we are in search of it. The young 
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men, who play s<? important a part in Germany, and even 
In France and other countries, do not so in England. ■, It 
is not for want of spirit in the English youth — they have 
even rather too much; but it is confined in the prepara- 
tory sphere of schools and colleges, and does not display 
itself in public business. Influential institutions satisfy 
this people. The young men know that their turn will 
a come, and they wait quietly Among a people deprived 
of public institutions, vigour is often misplaced; it is 
forced forward in youth, and exhausted in riper years. 
In England, on the contrary, it is disciplined in youth, 
and exerted in manhood. 0n the continent, paternal 
authority is much* shaken ; in Britain, the parents, 
generally speaking, know how to keep their children at 
a respectful distance; and this is a great element* of 
strength for a nation. When the Bible would pronounce 
a threat against a people, it says, “ I will give them 
children to be their princes, and babes shall rule over 
them.” This curse has been but too well fulfilled among 
many nations. When the unfortunate Legislative As- 
‘ sembly was convened in France after the Constituent 
| Assembly, the multitude of extremely young men was 
notorious; and when tho president by seniority, in order 
to form the provisional committee, called upon the de- 
puties, who had not yet completed their twenty-sixth 
year, to come forward, Hixty youths crowded round the 
i tribune, competing for the office of Secretary to the 
1 Assembly. This predominance of youth is an evil which, 
thank God, is still far removed from England. 7 The 
; common people, merchants, aristocracy, all come in for 
I their share of the laudations of this courtly minister. 
• In Britain, 7 says he, 4 of all the countries in the earth, 
the nobility have the most power. The king or queen 
is t but the keystone of the aristocracy. This aristocracy 
also wears its greatness well. There is in the manners of 
the great ones of England a nobleness, a grace, a sim- 
plicity, an exquisite perfume of sociability, and a regard 
for their inferiors in the social scale, which wins every 
j heart. There is among the English, especially among the 
aristocracy, a •physical beauty celebrated all over the 
i world, and with which the moral beauty of the mind is 
often in harmony. These nobles have not merely, like 
, those of some other nations, an external polish, but there 
is within them an internal grace, a politeness of the 
soul. 7 Finally: 4 Such, then, are these common people, 
so full of intelligence and activity; these rich men, so 
simple and ho generous; these nobles, so amiable ami so 
! fond of liberty. It is a lunarkable nation which is 
| the result of such tin assemblage. What enthusiasm 
i among all classes of this people for great ideas! It is 
! ideas, indeed, which thrill this people when a foreigner, 
j whose name is linked with some principle, or some illui- 
tration, comes to visit them. It matters not whether he 
, belongs to the highest or to the lowest degree of the 
social scale* We know how they welcomed Marshal 
j Soult, who had fought against England, but who was 
in their eves the personification of FrAich glory; and 
humble and obscure individuals have also been received 
with unheard-of kinducss, merely because ifieir names 
Were considered by our insular friends as attached to 
Borne great idea — to that, for instance, of the Reforma- 
tion. In this respect, I will not say merely that Eng- 
land surpasses the continent; there is nothing like it 
among us. Our people arc, as it tare* insen siblH and 
dead, while the people of Great Britain are full of feeling 
and life. It is a nation complete in all its parts; our 
nations, in this>fcspect, are mutilated. It is true that 
Germany begins to present some manifestations of ^his 
kind; but it is to be regretted that they are not in the 
best of causes.’ • 

His dogmas touching the Scottish character — for every* 
thing here is the dogma of a student, not the inquiry of 
a philosophical traveller— are equally complimentary to 
the nation. 4 1 found the Scotchman kind, cordial, hos- 
pitably, actire, and generous. If I had accepted all the 
invitations which were given me in Scotland, to spend 
only a few days with each, I should certainly have been 
there until now. What excellent people, jvhat love, what 
Christian life, what zeal, what devotedness am<jpg all those 
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kind friends by whom I was surrounded 1 I only regretted 
that what might have filled up a year was crowded into a 
few days. 1 was more especially struck by the qpergy of 
this people — their energy of feeling, of words, and of ac- 
tion. There is still something of the old Scots and Piets 
in these Christians of the nineteenth century. . . . The 
Scotchman has even the defects of his good qualities. If 
there are any who are suspicious, violent, intolerant, or 
bitter, they are not so by halves. This is to be found in the , 
most legitimate controversies; as in the Apocryphal con- . 
troversy, for instance, which, although founded on justice, 
was sometimes carried beyond all reasonable bounds. The 
same may perhaps be said o&more recent discussions.’ He 
has some pertinent remarks, however, on the scholasticism 
of our preachers, and the endless ramifications of their 
subjects, and desires earnestly ‘one single sigh— one 
burst of the soul, 7 instead of all these distinctions, ortho- 
dox as they may be. lie considers both the discourses 
and the prayers, but more especially the latter, to be too 
Ipng. In other matters of* observation, however, the doc- 
tor is less at home. He is of course in raptures with the 
romance of Edinburgh; but shows, unfortunately, that 
this is only in compliance with conventional necessity — 
by his traversing the cool groves of the valley (the bed of 
a railway) which separates the Old Town from the New, 
in ordcr*to wander among certain imaginary Scotch £rs 
that adorn Arthur’s Seat ! 

The three nations he thus contrasts with regard to the 
great subject of his book— the church. 4 In Germany, the 
Vandal spirit of rationalism destroyed everything; the 
1 church went to ruin, and that noble country presented 
a vast chaos, in which contrary forces were struggling 
together. But already the Spirit of God is moving on 
the face of the waters; the Divine word has been uttered, 
and the new creation is begun. 

4 In England, they had not fallen quite so low. Ancient 
and venerable forms had been maintained; but, gene- 
rally speaking, the true, tho divine Spirit had forsaken 
tlftsg forms. In its place, a human spirit, produced by 
these very forms, had taken possession of them; and alas I 
still sits proudly in the antique porch of many a college 
and cathedral. But the true spirit, banished from these 
elevated stations, has found refuge in humble retreats, 
and is now about to come forth with power to attack 
the human and traditional one, and to drive it from itH j 
Gothic strongholds, and set up in its htead that which 1 
is always ancicqj;, yet always new — the Eternal Spirit, 
y ever it gains the mastery, may it so accomplish tho 
primitive reform, that these high places can no longer 
Hcrve as a retreat for the enemy! 

4 Scotland is in a better situation. A victory has been 
achieved, but there arc still many triumphs to be won. 
Victory has to struggle against victory itself. There are j 
all kinds of dangers for success : there are those of lassi- I 
tude uml slumber, those of £tide and disdain; there are j 
those of idolatry, which makes an idol of all belonging to j 
the conqueror; and there arc those of narrowness, which L 
forsakes the mighty river of Christian life, to confine it- 1 1 
self in gfiltry conduits.’ { ■ 

The whole qf the abore remarks upon Scotland prove ! 
that we arc right in refusing to concede to Dr D 7 Aubign£ 
the character of a philosophical inquirer. Were it other- 
wise, we should have more investigation and less decla- 
mation. If it be true that our countrjtnen are the most 
religious people in Europe, it necessarily follows that they 
oie the most virtuous and happy. A traveller, who de- 
sires to be rated at anything more than a bookmaker, 
should not be satisfied with stating the premises; he 
should ascertain the moral and social status of the people, 
and work upwards to its religious cause. If it be true that 
there is -as much intemperance, crime, and misery in Scot- 
land as in Gthej countries, it must be untrue that there 
is more* religion. The former arc matters of /acf, which 
should occupy the attention of an intelligent visitor; and 
he who contents himself with merely asserting the latter, is 
unworthy of the confidence of tho public. But we should 
add, that DrlD’Aubignc is not alone in this obvious neglect 
of the first duty. of a traveller; for, in fact, we do not know 
the author who has even attempted to perform it. We 
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hear on all widen the praises of our piety; we hear of rival 
communions, os if religious strife were something praise- 
worthy in the eyes of God; .we hear of our great minis- 
ters, our ruling elders, our charitable deacons, our Sun- 
day schools, but mingling with all these we hear the voice 
of ribaldry and blasphemy, and witness scenes of vice, 
destitution, and unspeakable wretchedness, such as it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to parallel in the 
most despised countries of the continent. This involves 
a discrepancy which well merits investigation; and so 
far as we are concerned, the laudations of those pious 
travellers, who do not trouble themselves about the 
matter, enter at one ear andjiass out at the other. 

We leave the socond part of the volume, entitled His- 
torical Recollections, and containing an account of the 
religious struggles of the .Scotch, to be dealt with by jour- 
nals whom the subject more immediately concerns, and 
now close the humbler task allotted to ourselves, in the 
belief that we have enabled the reader to judge for him- 
self of the scope and value of the book. 

RAY THE NATURALIST. 

Sallust, in some spirited remarks, which he puts, into 
the mouth of Caius Marius, contends against the false 
pride of birth ; and in maintaining that he who creates 
a distinguished name for himself, is greater than he 
who merelj r reflects one from some distant progenitor, 
asks the question, ‘What can make a difference be- 
tween one man and another, but the endowments of. 
the mind?* While cordially subscribing to this doc- 
trine as far as it goes, we hold that there is a still 
higher distinction' when, unlike Marius, the possessor 
of these endowments is studious to dedicate them to 
the benefit of his race, and to lay their choicest fruits, 
as a thank-offering, on the altar of Him who bestowed 
them. 

Such a man was the gifted individual whose name 
stands at the heAd of our present article. lie certainly 
entered life with as few adventitious claims to emi- 
nence as might be ; for his father followed the humble 
calling of a blacksmith in tlje little village of Black 
Notley, in Suffolk, where John was born* on the 29th 
November 1628. Village blacksmiths in those days 
were not Elihu Burritts ; but Roger Ray seems to 
have been impressed with the truth of the old saying, 

1 Learning is better than house or land,’ for we find him 
manifesting an anxiety that his child should possess 
that knowledge, the want of which, in himself, he had 
no doubt often found cause to lament, by procuring 
liis admission into a grammar school at the neighbour- 
ing village of Braintree, with the conductors of which 
he had probably some influence. That the early years 
of the young student should afford no food for his 
biographer, may be matter of regret, but scarcely of 
surprise ; for even his after-career was <unmarked by 
stirring incident. The life of thought, indeed, has 
little in common with the life of action. The bustle, 
the change, the feverish excitement, the jarring of op- 
posite interests, the bracing of energy for strife, the 
embittered galling of defeat, and the noise and turmj't 
of triumph — these, which are to the one the very ele- 
ments of existence, are to the dther its sorest trials. 
The world in which it lives is not the world of thoie 
around it ; its aims are not their aims ; its joys and 
sorrows spring from widely different sources ; it has 
no interest in the glittering bubbles which the busy 
world is running after; it dwells essentially within 
itself, and asks bat to be left In quiet, and forgotten. 
But in the depths of that solitude the mighty but mys- 
terious process goes on, by means of which those who 
■aw an acorn sown, behold, after a few* years,* an oak 


occupying its place ; and there is no doubt that much 
was done at this early period to lay the foundation in 
Ray’s mind of that patient spirit of investigation, that 
untiring perseverance, that self-dependence, and that 
deep but unobtrusive piety, which were so conspicuous 
in his after-life. He himself certainly speaks of apply- 
ing his time to little purpose ; but that may only show 
that his conceptions already exceeded his powers of 
embodiment. 

In 1644, we find him transferred to the university of 
Cambridge — a tacit proof that his progress, however 
Unsatisfactory to himself, was not unfavourably regarded 
by others ; and this presumption Js strengthened by 
the fact, that he was shortly afterwards highly spoken 
of fer the extent of his acquirements in Greek, Latin, 
and natural history. He certainly enjoyed the advan- 
tage of studying under Dr Duport, at that time so 
deservedly eminent as a profound classical scholar; 
but that much of the merit lay also in his own mental 
powers and energies, is placed beyond a doubt by the 
testimony of the doctor himself, who declared that Ray 
was decidedly one of the most talented of the pupils 
who had ever been confided to his care. 

These early indications of genius soon attracted the 
attention of some of his leading fellow-collegians j And 
his unassuming manners, and gentle and amiable dis- 
position, soon deepened prepossession into friendship — 
a friendship which, in several instances, was only ter- 
minated by (lentil. As these intimacies included some 
individuals as eminent for piety as for talent — such as 
the celebrated Isaac Barrow, and Dr Tcnison, afterwards j 
Archbishop of Canterbury — it is probable that their J 
intercourse deepened, though it did not originate, that 
determination to devote himself to the church which 
was at this time the great object of his life, and for 
which he studied with the unremitting industry which 
formed so marked a feature of his character. That, if 
circumstances had not afterwards altered his views, he 
would have stood as high as a theologian, as he now 
does as a man of science, may be gathered frem the 
specimens of clerical capability which have come down 
to us. It was then usual for the candidates for holy 
orders to give lectures in the college ; and a series of 
commonplaces (as they were technically called) de- 
livered by Ray, in accordance with this custom, were 
so far from having anything commonplace about them 
but their name, that when afterwards rearranged, and 
published under the title of 4 The Wisdom of God Mani- 
fested in the Works of the Creation,’ the work not only 
ran rapidly through several editions, but underwent 
more than one translation ; and holds, to the present 
Aty, a high rank among books of a similar kind (many 
of which have been formed upon its model), not merely 
as an exhibition of the dedication of high mental power 
to its noblest use, but as offering, in the •clearness of 
its expositions,^ the cogency of its reasonings, and the 
amount and diversity of knowledge brought to bear 
upon the subject, one of the best guides for enabling 
less gifted ^ninds to 

1 Look through nature up to nature's God/ 

It may be easily imagiued with how much delight a 
mirrl bo amiable and gentle in itself, so full of unaffected 
piety*, ‘ and so overflowing with affection for his fellow- 
men, must have anticipated the time when the pastor’s 
office would make it the business of his life to dissemi- 
nate these feelings among mankind ; and the considera- 
tior will help us to estimate the high sense of rectitude 
which, when even these 'eVerished feelings seemed to 
involve the slightest sacrifice of principle, could resign 
the/n without hesitation, and calmly and steadily alter 
the whole tenor of his life. This severe but triumphant 
test of his virtue was the passing of the act for enforcing 
uniformity in the year 1662 (two years after lie had 
taken priest’s orders), and was the more hhnoura'ile to 
him, as he had no objection to the attestation thereby 
required to be taken against the Solemn League and 
Covenant — indeed it was well known that he highly 
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disapproved of it; but there was a clause in the act., 
that those who had taken that oath were not bound by 
their obligation, and Ray at once refused to make a 
declaration subversive, as he considered, of the very 
elements of rectitude and honour. He knew the penalty 
of his conscientiousness, and was content to pay it, 
though it included the sacrifice of all those prospects 
• which his rising reputation % and growing influence with 
the dispensers of preferment, justly entitled him .to en- 
tertain ; an earnest of which, as was said, was the offer 
of a valuable living by Chancellor Clarendon. Ray 
was not a man to be lured from his duty by appeals 
either to his interests or his feelings, and he permitted 
himself to be ejected from his fellowship for noncon- 
formity; thirteen other victims to the intolerance of 
the age suffering expulsion at the same time. 

Ray’s university career was honourably iparked by 
academical distinction. He was elected Fellow of Tri- 
nity (together with Isaac Barrow) in 1649, and held 
successively the offices of Prcelector Primarius, Junior 
Dean, and College Steward. He appears to have acted 
in the latter capacity for two years. 

It being now decided that he was not to be numbered 
among those who have 4 allured to brighter worlds, and 
led the way,’ he began to give himself up more exclusively 
to the pursuits which seem to have held a place in his 
affections second only to those from which he was now 
precluded. lie had already made considerable progress 
in the knowledge of botany, for his intense application 
to study in early youth had much impaired his health ; 
air and exercise had been judged necessary to recruit 
it; and in these country excursions his mind, ever ac- 
tive, and ever alive to the attractions of nature in any 
form, soon found its interest awakened by the objects 
around it. The nature and properties of plants was a 
study into which a man of his tastes and feelings soon 
entered con amorc ; and his fondness for such pursuits 
was much strengthened, if not erented, by a friendship 
which he had formed at Trinity, and which had a direct 
and ptfiverful influence over the whole of his after-life. 
This was with Mr Francis Willoughby, of Middleton 
Park, Harwich, a gentleman whose fortune enabled him 
to enjoy life according to his own notions, and whose 
taste led him to find that enjoyment in the pursuits of 
science. Iia3 r had been his tutor at Trinity ; and con- i 
geniality of disposition, and mutual fondness for natural 
history, soon ripened this connection into an intimacy 
of the closest character. Tfie bent of Willoughby’s mind 
Beems to have been chiefly towards ornithology ; while 
Ray, though his investigating Bpirit was eager to ynbibe 
knowledge of any kind, always evinced a predilection 
for botany. The state of the science was at that tirffb 
so deplorable, that his first work on the subject, though 
■ no more than a dry alphabetical list of the plants in- 
digenous to Cambridge and its neighbourhood, which he 
had noted and classed in his country yalks, attracted 
so much attention, and seemed so far to arouse the 
public mind from its lethargy on this interesting topic, 
J^iat he resolved to follow it up bj»a complete catalogue 
" of the plants of the whole kingdom. The immense 
labour of such a work would have appalled most men’s 
minds, for there existed scarcely Any book of authority 
on the subject, and nearly the whqje must be tl^P re- 
sult of personal research, and toilsome and patient in- 
vestigation. Ray, however, accustomed to depend on 
himself, and perhaps already taught, by the comparison 
of what he was with what he had been, to know some- 
thing of the feeling which made Napoleon say thatoio- 
thing was impossible, begad to make his arrangements 
for the herculean task with ’diligence and alacrity, no- 
thing daunted by the fact, that the previous one had 
taken him ten years to compile. In a letter* to Mr 
Willoughby, he thus develops his plan : — ‘ You remem- 
ber that we lately, out of Gerard, Parkinson, and 44 Phy- 
tologlh Brifannica,” made a collection of rare plants, 
whose places are therein mentioned, and ranked them 
• under the several counties. My intention now is to 
carry on and perfect that design ; to which purpose 1 1 
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am now writing to all my friends and acquaintance who 
are skilful in herbary, to request them this next sum- 
mer each to search diligently his countrey forjplants, 
and to send me a catalogue of such as they and, and 
the places where they grow. For Warwickshire and 
Northamptonshire I must beg your assistance, which I 
hope^ and am confident, you will be willing to contri- 
bute. After that, partly by my own search, partly by | 
the mentioned assistan.ee, I shall have got as much in- 
formation and knowledge of the plants of each countrey 
as I can (which will require some years), 1 do design to 
put forth a com pleat P. B.* 

In the execution of this gork he travelled over great 
part of England and Wales ; and with a mind to which 
inactivity was impossible, Btored up, in addition to the 
main object of his journey, a great variety of miscel- 
laneous information, much of which he recorded in a 
diary, which he kept regularly during his tour, and which 
his friend and biographer, Dr Derham, afterwards pub- 
lished, with the somewhat quaint title of * Itineraries.’ 
During the following year he visited Scotland, having 
on this occasion the advantage of Mr Willoughby’s com- 
panionship and assistance, but was not fortunate enough 
to find anything in this part of the country to increase 
his list — a disappointment mainly attributable to liis 
having Only examined the southern district (travelog 
from Berwick, through Dunbar and Edinburgh, to Stir- 
ling ami Glasgow, then to Hamilton and Douglas, and 
then through Dumfries to Carlisle), a tract of country . 
very similar in character to the corresponding district in | 
'England, while the northern portion, which would have 
better repaid his labour, was left wholly unexplored. 

The investigation, so vigorously commenced in this 
country, was afterwards extended to the continent ; 
the two friends, together with Sir Philip Skippon and 
Mr Bacon, travelling through the Low Countries, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, Malta, and Sicily, carefully 
examining us they went along, and making considerable 
additions to their stores. An interesting account of 
this tour was published in 1673. 

His friendship with Mr Willoughby had by this time 
deepened into such a community of feeling, that the one 
did not hesitate to offer, nor the other to accept, an 
asylum, which the slender state of Ray's finances must 
have made htghly acceplhble, as relieving him from the 
necessity which Bacon so strongly deprecated, that 
4 he who had only wished to live to study, should now 
he obliged to study to live.' From this period we find 
him almost wholly residing at his friend's seat at Mid- 
dleton Park, though he still made excursions into dif- 
ferent parts of the country, to perfect such portions of 
| his list of plants as appeared defective ; for it was his 
rule not to enter one in it that he had not examined 
himself. The following account of the nature of his j 
occupations at Middleton iP extracted from a letter to 
his friend Dr Lister, and is interesting as exhibiting I 
the untiring activity of his mind, and the variety of ; 
objects to which lie directed it. 4 My spare hours I de- 
voted threading over such books of natural philosophy 
as came out since my being abroad — namely, 44 Hook’s 
Micrograph ia,” 44 Boyle’s Usefulness of Natural Philo- 
sophy,” 44 Sydenham on Fevers,” 44 The Philosophical 
Transactions,” &c. The most part. of the winter I 
spent in reviewing, and helping to put in order, Mr Wil- 
loughby’s collection eg birds, fishes, shells, stones, and 
other fossils, seeds, dried plants, coins, &c.; in giving 
what assistance I could to Dr Wilkins in framing hia 
tables of plants, quadrupeds, birds, fishes, &c. for the 
use of the universal character ; in gathering up into a 
catalogue afl such plants as I had found at any time 
growing wild in England, not in order to the present 
publishing of theft, but for my own use, possibly that 
one day they may see the light. I wish you would take 
a little pains this summer about grasses, that so we 
might compare notes ; for I would fain clear and com- 
plete their history.’ We also find him engaged for 
several years in a series of experiments on the nature 
of the sap in trees, and the order and manner of its ; 
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motion, the results of tfhich were communicated to the 
Royal Society, of which body he was elected a member 
in 1667. 

In tne year 1672 he sustained what, to a mind con- 
stituted like his, must have been an irreparable loss, in 
the death, at the early age of thirty - seven, of Mr 
Willoughby, at once his pupil, his fellow-student, his 
benefactor, and his friend. By this event his wdrldly 
circumstances were somewhat improved, as that gen- 
tleman left him an annuity of £.60 a year, besides the 
appointment of tutor to his sons, which obliged him to 
continue a resident of Middleton Park, lie soon after 
lost another sincere and valuable friend, in the person 
of Bishop Wilkins, who had long held him in high 
estimation, and been anxious to use his influeucc for 
his advancement in tho church: but time had not 
abated Ray’s objections to the Act of Uniformity; and 
though lie never ceased to regret his exclusion from the 
ministry, nothing could lure him from his principles. 
He remained, therefore, in seclusion at Middleton, di- 
viding his time between the education of his pupils 
and the revision and publication of the manuscripts 
left by their father. A work on ornithology, in great 
measure, his own, but, with his natural generosity, 
ascribed wholly to Willoughby, issued from the press in 
1Q75. It was written in Latin; and tlireo years after- 
wards, Ray published an English translation, with con- 
siderable additions — evincing throughout the whole 
transaction not only the most scrupulous care of his 
friond's scientific reputation, but lavishing all the trea- 
sures of his own intellect and knowledge on the ceno- 
taph thus raised to his memory. This was still more 
strikingly manifested some years after ; when having, 
with great pains hud labour, digested and prepared for 
publication Willoughby’s notes for a general history of 
fishes, he was not deterred from his object on finding 
that the necessary funds, which his friend’s relatives had 
readily contributed to the former work, were refused to 
this; but got it published at the Oxford Theatre, through 
the interest of Bishop Tell, the costsof the plates (188 
in number) being defrayed by several members of the 
Royal Society. It may be further remarked here, 
though somewhat out of the course of narration, that 
the closing act of his life bears noble testimony to the 
undying strength and fidelity bf his friendship : for the 
last work on which his indefatigable pen w as employed 
was the digesting (with copious additions by himself, 
as usual) of Willoughby’s investigations in entomology ; 
which work was published after his death by his friend 
Dr Derham, at the expense of the Royal Society. 

But to return from this digression. Kay’s application 
to study, severe as it was, was not so absorbing as to 
leave him no time for the indulgence of the social affec- 
tions; and perhaps his recent bereavements, though 
borne, as his correspondedce testifies, with the gesigna- 
tion of a Christian, took such support from a heart, 
* like a tendril accustomed to cling,’ that he was the 
more induced to seek for some other object round which 
to twine it In the year 1673 he married Miss Margaret 
Oakley, of Middleton Hall, by whom he had three 
daughters. This lady is said to have afforded him con- 
siderable assistance in the education of his pupils, by 
superintending their lighter studies, and thus leaving 
him more leisure for those sterner labours in which he 
took so much delight v 

The death of Mr Willoughby’s mother in 1676 loSt 
him hie pupils, and occasioned his removal from Mid- 
dleton Park; a place no doubt endeared to him by 
many associations. After a short residence at Suttdn 
Cofield, he removed to Ealbourne Hall, Essex*; and finally, 
on the death of his motlier, to Black Notley, his birth- 
place, which he had left the unknotoif arid unftiended 
blacksmith's son, and to which he returned the friend 

- decidedly the first man of his day in severed 
branches of science, and the founder of th i one which 
he most esteemed. He was one, however, who loved 
science tor herself, and not for the laurel with which 


she wreaths her favourite sons ; and h& came home, not 
to enjoy the otium cum dignitate , but to give himself up 
wholly and exclusively to the study of natural philo- 
sophy. The effect of his being now enabled, as Lord 
Brougham forcibly says, 4 to be a whole man to the sub- 
ject,’ was soon apparent. Volume after volume issued 
from the press, with a rapidity which showed that ad- 
vancing years had noway ^impaired his old habits of 
diligence; while the care manifest in their preparation, 
testified that he was still as laborious as in his earliest 
days. Correctness and precision indeed — invaluable 
qualities in pursuits like his — seem to have marked his 
whole progress. The Rev. Gilbert- White (himself a 
man of science) calls him 4 the only describer who con- 
veys some precise idea in every term or word, evincing 
his superiority over his followers imitators, in spite 
of the advantage of fresh discoveries and modern infor- 
mation ;’ and Sir J. E. Smith, in the ‘Transactions of 
the Linnccan Society,’ says, in a corresponding spirit., 4 If 
the dearness and precision of other writers had equalled 
his, he would scarcely have committed an error. It is 
difficult to find him in a mistake or misconception re- 
specting nature.’ Those only who have had some ex- 
perience of the patience and labour inseparable from 
works of such a character, can have any conception of 
the value of this praise. ! 

An examination, or even a detail of his scientific la- ; 
hours, during his seclusioirat Notley, would be both too 
long and too abstruse for our pages ; and even a list of 
his works would form such an array of ‘ w r ords of learned | 
length and thundering Bound,’ as would be likely to , 
fright the general reader to the next article. We may 
observe, however, that to Him eminently belongs the 
praise of having rescued the science of botany from ob- 
scurity, and laid the foundations on which the present j 
noble superstructure has been reared. The mode of j 
classifying plants, now universally received as the sys- j 
tem of Jussieu, is entirely based on the researches j 
and suggestions of Ray ; and in adverting to his emi- ! 
nence in another walk of science, Cuvier (no m&in au- | 
thority) says that his works 4 may be considered as the 
foundation of modern zoology, for naturalists are obliged : 
to consult him every moment.’ It is not to detract from j 
the deservedly 'high reputation of Linnaeus, to say that !; 
he has been greatly indebted to his illustrious predo- ' 
cessor, for he lias himself readily acknowledged the ob- ; ■ 
ligation ; and it is not saying too much to affirm that, ! 
but for the indefatigable exertions of * the father of bo- ; ! 
tany,* as he lias been justly called — exertions which ,| 
no difficulty could daunt, and no amount of labour tire 
— it may be more than doubted whether it would have ! \ 
attained to the perfection in which we find it at the !i 
present day. It is easy to colonise and cultivate a II 
land which previous sagacity and enterprise have dis- | 
covered. j 

We have motioned that Ray always lamented the j 
circumstance which had driven him from the ministry ; j 
and in reviewing his college exercises, it struck him j 
that, though he was debarred from conveying religion" i 
instruction through the pulpit, the press was still open 
to him, and offered even a wider field for his exertions. 
The fruit of this thought was the noble work on the 
Creation, of which we have already had occasion to 
speak, and wh&h has made his name loved and ho- 
noured by many who neither knew, nor could appreciate, 
his abstruser claims, to eminence. He says himself, 
with reference to it, 4 Not being permitted to serve the 
clnirch with my tongue in nreaching, I know not but 
that it may be my duty to serve it with my hand in 
writing; and I have made choice of this subject, as 
thinking myself best qualified to treat of it.* His dis- 
coursed on the chaos, creation, deluge, and dissolution 
of the world, stand deservedly high, and exhibit his 
usual erudition and research. His prayei# apd devo- 
tional exercises are likewise highly valuable, not* only 
for their intrinsic merit, but as exhibiting, to use the 
words of a late talented biographer, 4 a mind deeply im- 
bued with Christian principle, and accustomed to re- 
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cognise the beneficial appointments of a presiding 
Power in the most trivial as well as in the most impor- 
tant incidents to which our nature iB liable.’ To a mind 
so constituted, the ndvances of disease were but oppor- 
tunities for the perfecting of that patience and resigna- 
tion which had been always so conspicuous, and the 
symptoms of decay but friendly admonitions that the 
fine edge' of the blade must at length wear away the 
scabbard. A complication *>f disorders, which had long 
sorely tried his naturally delicate constitution, at last 
terminated his useful and amiable life, 'on the 17th of 
November 1705, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. 
The following touching letter, addressed from his death- 
bed to his friend Sir Hans Sloane, and published in his 
posthumous correspondence by Dr Derham f shows that 
he died as he had lived : — 

‘ Dear Sir, the best of Friends — These are to take a 
final farewell of you as to this world. I look upon 
myself as a dying man. God requite your kindness, 
expressed any ways towards me, a hundredfold ; bless 
you with a confluence of all good things in this world, 
and eternal life and happiness hereafter 1 grant us a 
happy meeting in heaven ! — I am, sir, eternally yours.’ 

The eulogy of Ray lias employed many eminent pens ; 
for few have traversed any part of the field of botany 
without pausing on their way to pay a passing tribute 
to him to whom it owes so much. But his character as 
a philosopher and a man ha^ perhaps never been drawn 
with at once more conciseness and elegance than in the 
Latin inscription on his tomb by the Rev. Mr Coyte, of 
which a translation is given below. The panegyric of 
epitaphs lias generally a fulsomeness which rather re- 
volts than pleases ; but it ^as the rare happiness of this 
great naturalist and Christian, that envy cannot look 
upon his portrait, finished as it is, and point to the par* 
where a feature is too prominently drawn, or a tint too 
highly coloured. 

‘ The mortal remains of John Ray, M.A., are deposited 
in this tomb ; but his works are confined neither to one 
spot nwr to ong nation ; and his fame, everywhere illus- 
trious, will render hia name immortal. He was for- 
merly of Trinity College, Cambridge, and a Fellow of 
the Royal Society of London, to both of which learned 
bodies he was a distinguished ornament. In every 
science, whether human or divine, he rose to eminence ; 
and, like Solomon, explored nature from the cedar to 
the hyssop, from the largest animal to the minutest in- 
sect, from the mines in the bowels of the earth to the 
plants growing on its surface, lie discovered much 
which had escaped the notice of others, and brought to 
light many things to which mankind were strftngers. 
He was learned without pedantry, pious without bigotiy, 
not distinguished by illustrious extraction, but sublime 
, in genius, modest and lowly in disposition, and emi- 
nently conspicuous in virtue. Indifferent to wealth 
and rank, he chose rather to deserve than to possess 
such distinctions. He grew old in th<> practice of re- 
ligious duty, and the latest ages of posterity will vene- 
rate his name.* * 

■ ^ Asa testimony of the high sense which the scientific 
world of the present day entertains of his merits, and 
as a gratifying proof that in the republic of letters the 
highest point of distinction iB open to the low]iest#and 
| that a Burns may win and wear ifhaA a King James 
vainly strives to reach, we may mention, in concluding 
this notice, that on the 29th November 1828, a hundred 
and thirty of the leading savans of England, with Davies 
Gilbert, the president of the Roy§l Society, at tjjieir 
head, sat down in Freemason’s Hall to celebrate the 
birthday of the son of the obscure blacksmith of Notley, 
and felt themselves honoured in so doing ; and that a 
society, bearing his name, and devoted to the, objects 
which he had most at heart, is now paying a higher 
and more appropriate tribute to his memory than words 
or xnarblMMild convey. The applause of men is not 
of itself an object worthy of inciting the energies of 
genius ; but it is pleasing to see those who have them- 
selves travelled far in the kingdom of science, prompt 


to acknowledge their obligations to the bold and skilful 
pioneer, who, if he did not make a Macadamised road 
through the forest, at least cleared a fair path where 
before was only a tangled and trackless wilderness ; and 
pointed out, with consummate judgment, the proper 
direction in which the future highway should run. 


SWAIN’S POEMS.* 

Mr Charles Swain is distinguished among the poets 
of the day for grace and elegance rather than force, 
and the announcement of ‘Dramatic Chapters’ firom 
such a Muse excites but^ittle expectation. In fact, 
the title, like most titles, serves only to mislead; and we 
fancy him timidly feeling his way, like Barry Corn- 
wall, through detached scenes, which, if successful, are 
to lead, in some future work, to a regular drama. • The 
chapters, however, turn out to be a continuous story, 
told in dialogue, differing only from tragedy in its in- 
attention to conventional rule, while the grace and ele* 
gance hitherto characteristic of the author are not un- 
frequently drowned in a somewhat more questionable 
vehemence. The experiment is so far successful, that 
it shows the existence of power ; but although possess- 
ing, therefore, the necessary versatility of talent, Mr 
Swain hhs not done himself justice in the plan of jjis 
work. His canvas is too large, his characters too many, 
his details too multitudinous. He is ruined by his ova 
riches, and overwhelmed by the excess of those materials 
which he intended for a monument of ftrt. 

This is our judgment, however, of the work in its 
entireness as a dramatic narrative ; but it is impossible 
to deny the praise both of beauty and energy to 
detached scenes. We might fill more than one of cUr 
pages with quotations which would gratify our readers; 
but we prefer sending them to look at the edifice, to 
presenting them with a few bricks. 

There is another department, however, of this ele- 
gffat volume — elegant in paper, print, and binding, as 
well as literary matter — from which we are not ex- 
cluded by a similar consideration. Selection from the 
poems and songs, which fill one half of the volume, is 
difficult, for no other reason than that they are all grace- 
ful, all beautiful ; and our choice of this one as a speci- 
men. is deteftnined in sdtoe measure by its want of the 
poetical charm which is so rife in all the rest, but is 
here supplied by a simplicity and kindliness that are 
for better. 

BETTER THAN BEAUTY. 

My love Is not a beauty 
To other eyes than mine; 

Her curls arc uot the fairest, 

% Her eyes are not <11 vine : 

Nor yot like rot^jbuds parted, 

• Her lips of love may be; 

But though she’s not a beauty. 

She's dear as one to me. 

Her neck is far from swan-like, 
a Her bosom unlike euoiv j 

• Nor walks Bhe like a deity 
This breathing world below : 

Yet there’s a light of happiness 
Within, which all may see ; 

And though she’s not a beauty, 

Bbe’s dear as one to me. 

* 1 would Rot give file kindness. 

The grace that dwells In her , 

For all that Cupid’s blindness 
In others might prefer ! 

# I would not ohange her sweetness 

For pearls of any sea ; 

For better far than beauty 

* Is one kind heart to me. 

• • 

To this we add another of a totally different kind ; and 
to those who are unacquainted with the writings of 
Charles Swain, both of these pieces in their union will 

* Dramatic* Chapters, Poems, and Bongs. By Chari* Bwain. 
London > Hogue. • 1848. 
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abundantly account for the peculiar reputation he en- 
joy* among * the gentle and the good 

^ MORTALITY. 

The home is old. the house Is raid, 

And on the roof Is enow j 
And in and out. and round about 
The bitter night* winds blow : 

The bitter night* winds howl and blow. 

And darkness thiekena deep ; 

And oh. the minutes creep as slow 
As though they were asleep ! 

It used to be all light and tong. 

And mirth and spirits gay ; 

The day ooidd never prove too long. 

The night seemedrMke the day ! 

The night seemed bright and light as day 
Ere yet that house was old ; 

Ere yet its aged roof was gray. 

Its Inner chambers cold. 

Old visions haunt the creaking floors, 

Old sorrows sit and wail ; 

"While still the night-winds out of doors 
Like burly bailiffs rail ! *• 

Old visions haunt the floors above, 

The walls with wrinkles frown ; v 
i And people say, who pass that way, 

\ *Twere well the house were down. 
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A WORD ON CARLISLE. 


Carlisle, the most northerly English town on the western 
marohes, has always possessed some historical interest, at 
leant to Scotsmen, whose ancestors so frequently battled 
against its walls; Qior is the place unimportant as respects 
either population or manufactures. Occupying a eUghtly- 
rising ground at tlio head of a verdant meadow, which 
aseends from the south bank of the Eden, the situation of 
the town seems to he all that could be desired in point of 
beauty or salubrity. It is on this last particular we desire 
to say a few words. 

Within the last twenty years, the rate of mortality per 
, annum in Carlisle used to be estimated at 1 in 54 of the 
inhabitants. This allowed that the place was among the 
healthiest in the kingdom. By a late calculation (W41), 
the mortality was 1 in 39, a rate actually higher than that 
of the fifteen unliealthiest counties. As the general Average 
standard of mortality throughout England and Wales is 
two per cent, per annum, or 1 in 50, it is evident that 
Carlisle, with its rate of mortality (1 in 30), must in late 
times have lost its character for salubrity. * 

If this be a truth— and copying it from a locally cir- 
culated report, we have reason to believe it to be correct — 
the cause of so unpleasant a phenomeflon is worthy of 
inquiry. That < 

* The ran shines fair on Carlisle wa 1 ,' 

— or would shine, if any wall remained — as it used to 
do in the days of Border chivalry, need not be doubted; 
the Eden rolls past as dearly as ever on its way; the 
grass of the environing meadows grows as luxuriantly and 
the flowers of the sunny V.uiks blossom as sweetly, as 
they did * century ago. Besides all this, the wflls and 
ga(:es of the city have been removed; and there is nothing 
like the appearance of unheal thiness in the principal street, 
along which, until the days of railways, travellers were 
driven through the town. What, then, in nature or art, 
has occurred to lower the value of life? Thfit is the great 
' question; and startled at the turn things are taking, the 
IPOra aotive-minded of the inhabitants liave formed them- 
selves into a Sanitary Association, with the view of collect- 
ing foots and suggesting means for restoring Carlisle to its 
forpMSf, healthy condition. From the report drawn up by 
the Obmmittee of the association, ii appears that they had 
no gteAt t^lfwnlty in discovering the cause of the disorder 
which atfedtrtMr community. 

Everything dogwby. nature to purify and adorn the town 
has been outraged. Thinking only of business, or somb 
other material interest, the people here, as' everywhere 
egfe have tatatly overlooked the foot, tliat certain physical 
eehdttfcma .*»e Indispensable to insure lifeafrh and longevity 
—plenty of pure air, sunshine, and water.. Tim social ar- 
which these motis* of uature are abused 
are of tJiMfeetial appalling chdrieter. The report before us 
makeof tle shocking scenes of dirt, disease, and wretched- 
nem ttveaTed by a visit to the hack court* and Isfoes through- 
out tfie dbfctout wards. We reed of ifopcvflust paving and 


sweeping; overorowded dwellings; pigstOea, dunghills, and 
Stagnant pools, the *Gccplacles of every kind of filth; dila- 
pidated premises; the impossibility of demoting in words 
the abominable nuisances existing in one or the wards; the 
general fimltineas of drains; ana so on. Disease is traced 
to one or more of these causes. At the east end of a street, 
where filthiness and an offensive effluvia are observable, 
there is a ‘ frequency of sickness.* At the west end of the 
same street, ‘ where fifty- sov^n families (300 people in all) 
reside in whitewashed and otherwise clean houses, which 
are carefully inspected by the proprietors twice a year, 
only one case of fever occurred dunng last autumn/ In 
another street, * where, in some of the lodging-houses, 
tVenty people arc living in one room,’ which is adjacent to 
various nuisances, ( fever has found numerous victims.* 

<Tlie committee by whom the report is drawn up specify 
various improvements which it is exceedingly desirable 
should be made — better draining, paving, and sweeping, 
the whitewashing of lanes and dwellings, the erection of 
public baths and wash-houses, improved construction of 
houses for the humbler classes, &o. They likewise advert 
to the crowded state of the churchyards in the centre of 
the to wn as being very ohjeotionable, and state that a 
public cemetery beyond the suburbs is imperatively called 
for. From what wc have seen of Carlisle during occasional 
short visits, we should say that all these reforms aro much 
wanted, and ought not to be delayed. Something more, 
however, is required; and from the interest always taken 
by us in Carlisle, we venturo to specify them. Since there 
are to he improvements, let all be done at once, or at least 
provided for by the same ac& of parliament. 

There is a very stupid-looking mass of building, worse 
than Middle Row, Holbom, at the centre of the main 
1 street. (What town is not afflicted with street cumbraucos 
of this sort ?) We would have the whole of this removed ; 
and, if need be, a proper and creditable-looking market 
building erected near the spot.. The entrance from the 
north into this Rtreet requires widening, with a graduation 
of the ascent from the bridge across the Eden. At present, 
the banks around the castle aro in a shameful condition — 
an ill-kept walk at top, and a miasmatic ditch at bottom — 
the approach to the walk on the south very bad, and that 
on the north little better. The purlieus of a thoroughfare 
in this quarter, called Finkel Street (the Swedish name for 
whisky, and therefore perhaps appropriate), are not well 
spoken of in the report. By opening up the entrances to 
tiie castle banks on both sides, and making a few other 
improvements, taking in perhaps a portion of the adjoining 
meadow, what a charming spot — what a scene of healthful 
out-door recreation might this be made ! We are sure that 
the Board of Ordnance, which probably has something to 
say in the matter, would not object to the execution of a 
project of the kind. Many other changes for the better 
might be pointed out in this vonerable city, were this the 
proper place for doing so. With so many beautiful and 
airy spots in the neighbourhood, we soon expect to hear 
that suburban exertions are superseding the crowded and 
unhealthy dwellings in the town. A hope may also be 
expressed that the street at the entrance to the Caledonian 
Railway station will be adorned in a way befitting that great 
concern. Railways are evidently about to work some im- 
portant alterations on Carlisle. Four lines centre in the 
town, and connect it with all parts of the United? Kingdom 
— a circumstance worthy of putting mettle into its citizens. 
It is a good sign, at lefiat, that a Sanitary Association lur 
begun to stir up the question of local improvement. There 
will of course be objectors to anything being done, some 
from laziness, others from self-interest, or from prejudice. 
All, however, can be made to understand that death is no 
dainty visitor, l>ta snatches its victims in an impolite and 
very indiscriminate sort of way. Mortality risen to 1 in 39 
is an unpleasant foot for fireside consideration ; while the 
increasing burden of poor-rate, caused by orphanage and 
widowhood, is an argument requiring no eloquence to 
enforce. < 

Since writing the above, ^we learn that several of the 
smaller towns in Gqutfotrlimd, such as Wigton, Penrith, 
Bnuqpton, Ac. are beginning to move in sanitary reform— 
an evidence of the growing interest on this important 
subject. (f) . 
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THE TWO CITIES. 

Edinburgh and Glasgow, placed at opposite sides of 
Scotland, yet within an easy distanoe of each other, 
have always maintained a difference of character, as re- 
markable as the diversity of their history. Glasgow 
is the older town of the two, if we reckon from the 
date of the small Roman settlement on the spot; 
but it was not till the sixth century, when St Mungo 
planted a religious establishment, that the place was 
anything more than a rude ^amlet. About the time 
when this pious ecclesiastic founded Glasgow, Edwin, a 
Northumbrian prince, built his fort or burgh on the 
rock on which Edinburgh castle now Btands, and thus 
gave a beginning to what afterwards became the capital 
of Scotland. While Edinburgh, in every stage of its 
early career, was associated tfith the history of kings 
and parliaments, Glasgow, on the other hand, was 
indebted to the fostering care of bishops: it was for 
ages the seat of an important sec — the archbishopric 
of Glasgow, whose jurisdiction was extended over the 
greater part of jhe south of Scotland. A bishop built 
its cathedral; a bishop (Joceline, about 1172 ) gave 
it burglial privileges ; a bisliop, under a royal charter, 
gave itsburgeBses permission to trade with distant parts 
of the country; a bishop (William Rae, about 1350 ) 
built for it a stone bridge across the Clyde; and a 
bishop (William Turnbull; in 1452 - 3 ) founded its col- 
lege. During the convulsions in the sixteenth century, 
all this was of course forgotten, and no town more fer- 
vently embraced the principles of the Reformation — 


the good sense to save their cathedral from the savage 
attacks of the iconoclasts, who swept the country of all 
that was valuqjble in architectural ornament. 

In the latter days of the Stuarts, Edinburgh clung 
to a falling cause, in recollection, possibly' of what the 
old monarchy had done for it ; while Glasgow^ always 
more democratic, hailed the Revolution, and its citi- 
fpNlns wore among the first to congratulate William of 
Orange oft his auspicious assumption of the sovereign 
authority. An equestrian statue of William at tl^ 
Cross of Glasgow, and a similar monftmeut of Chaises 
II. in the Parliament Square of*Edinburgh, remain as 
substantial tokens of this diversity of political opinion. 
Differing as to the Revolution, both cities agreed in 
their dislike of the Union with England in 1707. Wl 
can understand the disconaolt^eness of Edinburgh on 
this occasion, for it lost its importance as a' seat of legis-- 
lation, and it! chief aristocracy fled to London ; bu^thd 
rioting ip Glasgow, for the purpose of nullifying the 
articles of confederation, is unaccountable. Little were 
the peog]Q 0 Uiwre of the immense advantages which 
their city was to derive from the Union. Hitherto 
roefieed in their trading operations, the merchants of 
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Glasgow had now thrown open to them the conuaetep 
of the English colonies, in which they were not slow to 
participate. Awakening to the advantages presented 
to«them, they seized with proper avidity on a share of 
the lucrative trade with Maryland and Virginia, to 
which they Boon made large exports of native manu- 
factures, bringing home cargoes of tobacco and other 
articles in return. 

From this period— the first' quarter of the eighteenth 
century — Glasgow gradually rose in importance, wealth, 
and population. One thing after another gave it an 
impetus — every fresh adaptation of enterprise bringing 
up, as it were, a new crop of successful speculators, to 
be the founders of families of wealth. Thus to the early 
patrician class formed by the tobacco-ocracy — to use a 
jocular coinage — were afterwards added the cottoi% 
ocracy, the sugarocracy, the machinocracy, and lastly, 
wo believe, the stcamboatojcracy. While these aristo- 
cracies of wealth were coming into existence, the aristo- 
cracies of rank in Edinburgh were vanishing lfom the 
sta{fe,«lcaving the town to struggle on with its local 
trade, its law courts, its university (a creation of James 
VI.), and such national institutions as had been indul- 
gently left it. The Union was a ruinous blow, from 
which the capital did not recover for fifty years,, and 
even yet the -effects are palpably apparent. It recovered, 
however, so far, that the scheme of a new town, for in- 
creased accommodation, was projected in 1767, and has 
sin«e been executed. Those who have seen the New 
Town of Edinburgh, built of fine sandstone, and united 
by bridges with the Old, need not be told of the vast 


though, to do the trades of Glasgow justice, they had J improvement which this has effected in the ancient 


Scottish capital. 

Strange .to say, the growing elegance and cbmmo- 
diousness of modern Edinbuffeh have failed to retain 
the favour of the aristocracy. The change in this 
respect is worthy of remark. In the Canongate, a 
street in the Old Town near Holyroodhouse, there still 
lived during the early part of the reign of George III., 
though perhaps \iot all at one time, two dukes, sixteen 
earls, two countesses, seven barons, seven lords of ses- 
sion, and thirteen baronets, besides many other persons 
of distinction. In the present day, aU the peerage having 
houses for residence in Edinburgh may he summed up 
in ifto or three names. The Scottish aristocracy now 
either live continually on their estates— to which there 
can be no objection — or flee off to London, where com* 
petition with % more wealthy body of nobles is too fre- 
quently attended with unpleasant consequence^ At all 
events, Edinburgh #e§i nothing of them, except as birds 
of passage': it sees even little of their money, for the 
more valuable articles they require are usually cwdkf# ■ 
frpm the ' English metropolis. No wonder that Xaw jfljptt , 
has overgrown* itself, pampered with the wealth^we 
might almost say § the plunder— of three kingdoms^ for 
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the capitals of two hare been sacrificed to its aggran 
diiement. 

}s: Deserted by the court and higher classes generally, 
Edinburgh has, nevertheless, been able to maintain some 
jyf the essential appearances of a capital, and to keep 
progress with the steadily-improving condition of the 
country. Defrauded as it is through the operation of the 
centroiising principle, there can be no doubt that its 
resources at the present moment are incalculably greftter 
than they were at the Union, and muck greater than 
they were seventy years ago, when a considerable num- 
ber of pen of rank still lingered within its precincts. 
The banking establishments and insurance offices alone 
are. a marvel to those wHu know what extraordinary 
exertions were made by the whole kingdom to get 
together L. 100,000, as the capital stock of the Bank of 
Scotland in 1696. As a centre of operations connected 
with money and- landed property, the town has long 
exerted an influence which extends to the remotest pro- 
vinces ; as a centre of law and education, it has been still 
more unrivalled in its attractiveness; and as a centre of 
ecclesiastical functions, on which much of the Scotch 
mind is expended, its doings furnish a subject of talk 
from the Borders to the Northern Ocean. All these 
things together, along with its traditionary fashion- 
tO> character, have contributed to render it t an agree- 
able place of residence for persons of unostentatious de- 
sires, with little to do, or who take delight in enlightened 
and refined society. Besides a considerable number of 
families of property, the bulk of the more elevated portion 
of the population are lawyers practising in the Supreme 
Court, the bar of which, as is well known, has furnished 
Westminster with a few of its most brilliant orna- 
ments. The Scottish law bodies— advocates and prac- 
titioners of every class— are noted for their highly 
honourable character, as well as for a certain acumen, 
arising perhaps in some degree from national peculia- 
rities, but also from a course of practice which involves 
both law and equity. What with* these various bodies, 
professors connected with the university, and few 
persons who confine themselves more expressly to lite- 
rature, society in Edinburgh may be said to possess 
attractions not equalled out of the Metropolis. To be 
sure there is not a little effort in many cases to main- 
tain appearances on comparatively slender means ; but 
it may be doubted whether meagreness or fortune, with 
self-respect, is more fairly liable to derision, than the 
devotion of wealth to mere purposes bf vulgar extrava- 
gance. 

From the nature of its society, its libraries, its tran- 
quillity, and the absence of manufactures, Edinburgh 
offers a favourable field for the cultivation of literature 
and the business of publishing ; yet such are the absorb- 
ing attractions of London, that the dispositions of the 
Scottish capital in this respect have continually to battle 
with a rival, against which it is no easy mattes to make 
head. Commencing only about seventy years ago with 
the works of Hume, Blair, Robertson, Mackenzie, and 
other luminaries, the literature of Edinburgh reached a 
culminating point in the productions of Jeffrey and 
Scotty and in the encouragement offered by two pub- 
Ushers — Constable and Blackwood— both men of tact 
and enterprise. From the possession of only a few 
hgud-presses towards the end of last century, the busi- 
ness of printing has increased so greatly, that with the 
kindled arts of engraving and^lithographing, it has^be- 
oome the leading occupation in the town. Compared with 
the feeble efforts of not many years back, the prepara- 
tion of literature may be said to be now a staple busi- 
ness, fip it engages'neariy a dozen large establishments, 
' ' iviog from two or three to ten printing machines 
i by steam power, end the whole pouring, out a 
^^Jty Of books, pamphlets, and periodicals second in 
aihouqt only to that of the Metropolis. Latterly, while 
the fltenhanical means bf production have been improv- 
ing, tifeBLei&iy power, it is to be feared, has been dimi- 
nishing in energy. It eertetely argues kttle for north- 
ern enterprise that the * Edinbuigh Keyiew ’ should have 
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become the property of a London touse, and should 
be now edited and printed In England ; and also that 
Edinburgh should be as unable to retain its best writers, 
as it is to keepite medical practitioners and artists from 
finding their way across the Border. It is a curious 
fact, with which we are intimately conversant, that a 
considerable portion of the literary material which 
Edinburgh fashiefcs into shape, and renders acceptable 
in its periodicals, is drawk from distant parts of the 
United itingdom ; comparatively little is contributed 
by the rest of Scotland— scarcely anything by Scottish 
women — excessive absorption of mind in church mat- 
ters being apparently fatal to the 'lighter graces of 
literature. * , 

t-Perhaps bettor things are in reserve. Already there 
is an appearance of relaxation in Scotland from the 
pursuit of material interests and the hardening influ- 
ence of sectarian polemics. Of late years, a taste for 
the fine arts has made a most gratifying progress. It 
is no longer considered Binful to manifest a love for 
pictures ; nor is it of the nature of heresy to build 
a church in a style superior to a barn. Within the 
memory of middle-aged persons, there were only two 
or three portrait-painters in Edinburgh; and public 
exhibitions of works of art were unknown. There 
was, however, an excellent school for drawing, supported 
by funds belonging to the country at the Union. This 
academy was the beginning of the fine arts in Scotland : 
it educated Wilkie, Allflo, and all the great artists. 
Latterly, the profession, greatly increased in numbers 
and importance, have become an incorporated body, 
under the title of the ltoyal Scottish Academy. Its lead- 
ing members — Gordon, Harvey, Hill, Macculloch, Steele, 
Duncan, and others — have 'acquired a widely-extended 
reputation. Of their annual exhibitions, so well known, 
it is unnecessary to say anything, further than that 
they have helped to raise the tone of feeling in Edin- 
burgh, and elevate its character as a capital. The 
scheme of a national gallery for the reception and per- 
manent exhibition of pictures from the best masters, is 
at present in the way of being maturedx^of course from 
local resources. We should like to see added to this a 
national museum, the repository of all that is interest- 
ing in the mineralogy and natural history of Scotland, 
as well as of workj^ of foreign and ancient art It is 
not easy, however, from the numerous demands on 
benevolence and public spirit, to see how such an insti- 
tution could be realised, and we fear it iB hopeless to 
look for a share of those grants which are voted from 
the public purse to support the National Gallery and 
British Museum. At the same time, the English people 
lore too generous not to allow that the present practice 

this respect is neither just nor creditable ; and that 
the Scotch, bearing their equitable share of taxation, 
are entitled to a proportional share of annual subsidies 
for the improvement of taste and encouragement of 
the arts. d 

We now return to Glasgow, which, within the last 
thirty years, has completely outstripped Edinburgh 
in point of wealth’ and population. The rapid qqd 
steady increase of this city is indeed one of the mdSt 
remarkable things in modern British history. At 
the Union, its population was no more than 12,766 ; 
irf\ 1790, it was ^ little above 50,000 ; it is now up- 
wards of 30(f, 000 ; and this increase is imputable 
exclusively to the industry and enterprise of its in- 
habitants. The active-minded from all parts of Scot- 
land are attracted towards its factories and counting- 
houses ; and in comparison with the continued bustle 
of its streets, Edinburgh looks almost like a desert. 
From the total diffetence of character in the two cities, 
anything tike rivalry, as may be supposed, is out or 
the question. Little more than forty miles apart, and 
now united by two railways, a continual etream of 
intercourse is kept up between them, greatly to their 
mutual satisfaction and benefit m 

Destitute of the picturesque, from the nature of its 
situation, Glasgow is as well built as Edinburgh, its 
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housei of «I1 kinds being also formed of a durable sand- 
stone, which imparts an air of substantiality and ele- 
gance. Unfortunately, the vast clouds of smoke which 
issue from numerous factory chimneys give a dinginess 
to the atmosphere, and detract considerably from the 
general appearance of the town. Glasgow has its full 
share of the social incongruities for yhich the present 
age is remarkable— vast fortunes and luxurious houses 
in one district, masses of poverty and misery in another. 
Perhaps in no city in the world are the observances of 
religion respected by a larger proportion of the popula- 
tion, or practised with more unequivocal earnestness 
than in Glasgow ; In this respect, it presents the na- 
tional character of past ages much more faithfully than 
Edinburgh. At the same time, philanthropic inquires 
have to deplore in Glasgow an astounding amount of 
what may well be called opposite influences. It was 
found a few years ago that there were as matfjr as 1393 
licenses to sell spirits given out in this city, being one 
for every fourteen families! This may be of course 
regarded as the exponent of a vast amount of sensual 
and vicious indulgence, as affecting certain classes of 
the population. It represents the misfortunes of the 
multitude, and, partly, the lack of legitimate and osten- 
sible means of amusement for the great body of young 
men necessarily amassed in such seats of industry. 
Great efforts have been made of late years to correct 
the evil— we must hope thi^: they have been in part 
effectual. Among recent movements is the establish- 
ment of an AthemEum, after the model of the Man- 
chester institution of that name, offering a reading- 
room, and a lecture - room, or books for perusal at 
home, as alternatives from *the clnb-room and the idle 
saunter of the streets. Prejudice usually obstructs 
such institutions at first, but, by perseverance, their 
good tendency becomes manifest. Their opponents 
would do well to think of them, not altogether as what 
they positively are, but with some regard to the grosB 
evils for which they stand as a substitute. 

WliaS has been done to render the Clyde navigable, 
is perhaps the "most curious thing about Glasgow. In 
this matter an unconquerable perseverance has been 
displayed. By means of dredging, digging, hemming 
in the tide and river way, building quays, &c. ships 
now reach Glasgow which formerly had to unload 
twenty miles nearer the sea. That which was not 
long ago a tranquil scene of green grass and rural 
imagery, is now a busy mart of shipping. There has 
latterly, it appears, been some carping as to wliat has 
been done, and also what has been left undone in 
this respect ; but we agree with a Glasgow newspaper 
(the ‘Citizen*) in its reply to all such fault-fin din gw 
‘ In dispassionately reviewing the management of the 
.river Clyde and harbour of Glasgow for the past seventy 
or edghty years, we confess that any inclination to find 
fault is immediately dispelled by the pleasure and pride 
with which we contemplate the magnificence of the 
results, we have increased the tidal rise at Glasgow 
from eighteen inches to about eight feet. Eighteen 
• iiftles of river have been rendered navigable for vessels 
drawing twenty feet, where formerly those drawing 
three feet three indies only could pasB. Where for- 
merly there were only a few 1 fishing smacks, we have 
now vessels of the largest dass, trailing directly with 
all the nations of the earth. We have raised the ton- 
nage and other revenue from L.147 (seventy years.ago) 
to L. 65,000. Instead of L.460 (in 1800), we now return 
to the government a customs revenue or L.659,834. All 
this has arisen from local management of our river and 
harbour ; and we must add, that it is for the most part 
owing to the exertions and enterprise of the River Clype 
Trustees, that in a small and mountainous country, 
with a scattered population of two and a half millions, 
with an unkind climate and ungenial soil, a citv has 
been reigpMhe ratio of whose increase in wealth and 
population no dty in the old world can parallel, and 
which is only equalled by the largest entrepot of the 
United States— the city of New York— ii> the new.* 


_ \ l V* A. '• W - . V* 

In one thing the histories of and Glasgow : 

agico each has been left torn byjgo- 

vernment. What has been done has 
The Union has been doubtless beneficial 
it were from nothing more than the 
which it secured ; but it is worthy of 
whether superior advantages might riot 
achieved by a federal instead of a legislative "riritof 
The belief is daily gaining ground that a federal 
pact would have been preferable; ‘because, while it I 
insured the same eoftfal intimacy and reciprocity of 
privilege as now subsists between England and Boat *?* ) 
land, it would have allowed the Scotch to manage fedr 
own affairs, which, it is judged, would have been some^; j 
what more pleasant and satisfactory than being obliged - 
to transfer the work to a city four hundred miles 
there to be cared for by parties who, to all appeatttftcfc, 
are burdened with six times more business than they 
can properly get through. Stupid as this arrangement 
is.now felt to have been, as if to make matten worse, it 
has been the inexplicable policy of the last twenty yetifa 
to abstract institutions from Scotland, and carry them ; 
to Westminster, where they are intermingled with the 
local affairs of England. Against this provincialising 
of Scotland we make a deliberate protest $ not so much 
from its "injury to Edinburgh, as the indignity and in- 
justice of the whole proceeding with respect to' the 
nation. We must put English functionaries right as 
respects the relative position of Scotland. It is not 
a province of England, but a kingdom Which, by treaty^ 
•is insured a certain distinct and independent character. 
As nothing, as far as we are aware, has occurred to 
render the articles of Union waste paper, it ought not 
to be robbed piecemeal of every board for conducting 
its affairs, nor be unnecessarily exposed to the intru- 
sion of freshly-created imperial institutions. There is 
the more need for speaking emphatically on this subject, 
that while we now write, a scheme, it seems, is on foot 
for* transferring the whole management of the harbour 
and river of Glasgow to a board of some kind in White- J 
hall. The honest Glasgowegians may well he surprised 
at the fancy of relieving them of a duty which they feel 
themselves competent . to undertake, and by their per- 
formance of which fifteen thousand vessels are enabled 
to reach the Broomielaw Ihnually. Against this central- 
ising project we hope an earnest remonstrance will be 
made. The Clyde, surely, can be better looked after on 
its own banks than on the banks of the Thames. 

W. C. 

4 

\ CURIOUS HISTORY OF A SAILOR. 
Among the group known as the Caribbean Islands, 
there *is a little spot— in £ great atlas, scarcely so 
large a* a pin’s head, and in reality a mere dot in 
the waters which sweep around it — called Sombrero, a 
naked, desolate, barren, miserable lump of rock, the 
resort of^he sea-gull, the occasional playground of the 
turtle, and the t scoff of the great biUows of the Atlantic, 
which hurl their unwieldy bodies against it, as if it 
would take a very little to induce them to swallow it 
up altogether. However, the little island, with its , 
territory embraced by a periphery of a mile and a half, , 
haf long kept up a galfimt resistance, taking in obdu- j 
rate sullenness the attack of the waves, which appear j 
to be for ever gnashing their white teeth against it* 
rugged sides. Sombrero offers a striking exception to j 
the character of the surrounding islands : it possesses' » 
no alluvial toil, no refreshing rivers, or brooks^ or 
springs, .no verderfc vegetation ; nothing, in short, to ; j 
invite or to favour the residence of man, or to excite > 
anything beyond the incidental notice of the pairing 1 
vessel. His Majesty’s sloop of war, the ReOnrit*, pri 
the 13th December 1807, was standing towards this 
unpromising spot, on which the first act in.* our drama 
opens. It was Sunday afternoon, and as the day dpssd 
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In, the island, lifted its head, lonely and melancholy- of the crew seeing tl 
looking at all times, in dusky obscurity above the Bhocs, and gave then 
wfcves, nnd looked out upon the ocean, if possible, even k«jtfe ; and a third 
in gloomier solitude than. ever. The Recruit was now might use as a signal. 


of the crew seeing this, humanely plucked off his own 
Bhocs, and gave them to the lad ; another gave him :a 
kgjife; and a third a pocket-handkerchief which he 
might use as a signal. As they proceeded to the houae- 


about a mile and a half off shore, when, beU.e&n five like rocks, it was mentioned that the French fishermen 

and sin o'clock in the evening. Captain L , her com- occasionally resorted thither to catch turtle $ so that 

mauder, came on deck, having just risen from dinner, Jeffery’s hopes were sustained with the prospect of 
with a face flushed with wine, and a quick impatience shortly getting shelter and food. On arriving at the 
of gesture which portended evil to some one on board, rocks, how bitterly were thfcse hopes disappointed ! It 


Giving a rapid glance at the dim mass of rock now so was now quite dark, and became therefore necessary 
near, he hastily summoned th$ master, and asked, that the crew should immediately return to the ship, j 


‘ What island is this ?* " c Leaving Jeffery on the desolate rocks, after bidding 

*BombrerQ 9 * was the reply. mm a hasty farewell, they got into the boat, and were 

• Have we not some thieves on board?* soon at the ship's side. The boat was 'hauled up, and 

'Yes, sir, there are two,’ answered the master, some- thfe Recruit made all sail from the spot where she had 


what startled. 

♦ Send up xny pistols,* said the captain. 


soon at the ship's side. The boat was'hauled up, and 
thfe Recruit made all sail from the spot where she had 


left one of her men to perish. This transaction took 
place at a little past six in the evening. The captain 


The pistols were accordingly brought up, and after shortly afterwards went down to his cabin ; and poor 
undergoing a Careful examination as to their condition Jeffery * embraced the rock for shelter.’ As the wind 
for service, were ostentatiously laid on the capstan. came in fitful breaths upon the ship, mingled with the 
‘ How send the ship painter here with a strip of bladk murmur of the surf, the crew of the Recruit more than 


tarpaulin, and his paint and brushes.* 


once fancied that they heard the lamentations and cries 


The master hurried down to execute this strange of their unhappy mate. Soon after the wind died away 
order, while the crew forward were gathered into little altogether, and nothing was heard beyond the idle splash 
knots, each inquiring of the other what all this could of the waters against the ship's side, and the far off and 
mean. Presently the painter appeared with his tools incessant sounds of the conflict between the waves of 


ana the piece of canvas in his hand. 


the Atlantic and the rocks of Sombrero. The night 


. * Take your brush and paint the word “ THIEF" on passed away: at six the following morning, the ship was 
that piece of canvas; paint it in large letters !' exclaimed still in sight of the spot” and many were the conjec- 


the captain. 


tures of her crew as to the probable fate of Jeffery. He 


With a hand not altogether the steadiest, and, under*: could not be discerned by them from the deck. Between 
die fierce eye of the commander, not improving in eight and nine the captain made his appearance ; and 
steadiness, the man proceeded to his task. The five the officer of the watch, in- the hope of inducing him to 
letters of shame s6on, however, glared from the canvas ; send off a boat for Jeffery, reported that Sombrero was 
and although not exactly conspicuous for perpendicular still in sight. But he was inexorable. Strong fears 
aud rectangular accuracy of outline, they were plain were now entertained that if the lad did not perish 
enough for the purpose ; and after completing liis work, from hunger and thirst, he would fall a victim to 


the man gladly received permission to go below. 


the wild birds, which were both largo and numerous 



* Now send Robert Jeffery up here ; lower the ship’s there. None of these things, however, moved him ; and 
boat, and let her crew get ready to take her off to the having ordered all sail to be 'made, the Recruit, under 
shore yonder,' shouted the captain, who had already the impulse of a brisk wipe), bore off'Yapidly to the 
worked himself up into a towering passion. northward. 

Robert Jeffery, a lad of eighteen, soon came on deck, Leaving Jeffery to his fate, let us follow the ship, 
little dreaming of the terrible sentence lie was about to Directing her course to Barhadoes, she there joined the 
receive. He was dressed in abluc jacket aud trousers, admiral’s squadron. But the hard-hearted act of her 
and he hek^jiis hat in his hand,, but he had neither captain being whispered about, it at length came to 
shoes nor stgmkings. Giving a significant glance at his the admiral’s ears, and lie, after severely reprimand- 
pistols, the captain said to him—* Jeffery, do you see ing him for his cruelty, commanded him immediately 
that island? I am going to land, you on it* to return and look for the man. Two months had 

The poor fellow looked astonished, but dared not passed sinco he was set on shore, when the Recruit 
offer any remonstrance; and was effectually prevented agairfhove in sight of this meluncholy island ; and now, 
from resisting the cruel order, by being immediately &nder the sting of an avenging .conscience, and the 
hurried over the side of the ship, and seated in the terrors of a prospective court-martial, the commander 
boat's stern, with the lieutenant and the boat’socrew. hastily despatched a boat to the shore, with the same 
He was allowed no time to collect his clothes. ‘ Never commanding officer and men who had landed his vic- 
xnind his things,’ thundered the captain to on6 of the tim, giving them urgent directions to leave no corner 
men who was endeavouring hastily to gather together unsearched. On landing, they disturbed a vast flock of 
a few necessary articles for the lad. He was cast out the birds called * noddies,’ and found near the shore a 
of the ship without provisions, without shoes* without multitude of nests full of their eggs, and of young birds 
a covering beyond the clothes he wore.; and in this recently fledged, which hopped about in all direction^ 
destitute condition he was rapidly rowed ashore, half- At this visit it was broad daylight, and now they saw M 
tnpified at the suddenness and severity of his fate, to what a dreadful tomb their captain had consigned 
Upon his back was sewn the strip of canvas which Jeffery two months previously. They searched in vain 
published his crime. The lad was naturally of a weak, for k drop of frrah 'water. There were many spsirkling 
nervous, retiring temperament^ and had always been pools as clear as crystal ; but every one, wit^put excep- 
somewhat of a skulker on board. His feelings nww tion, was salt, and consequently undrinkable. The island 
overwhelmed him, and he- continued crying bitterly had a craggy, sharp ascent ; but on its summit was per- 
until the boatJpeched the shore. As they drew nearer feotly flat, naked, and barren, unless a little withered 
the island, thq rocks assumed a more definite form, agd grass, rough and wire-like^ can be called a production, 
a little Wjgy inland were several which hose all the ap- and a thin coat of sand aud a little detritus a covering, 
pearanoe pr cofctages- , On landing, the lieutenant and After a long search, nothing was discovered of Jeffery, 
the boat's crew accompanied the lad sshefre, and pro- Bift a* rude tomahawk handle was picked up by one of 
coeded some little way into the island, to see whether the men, and to, their dismay a tattered pair of trousers 
or nc^jfit was entirely desert* whether the masses by another. Again and again they explored the rocks, 
which*-injthe duskiness fit a rapidly-approaching night dividing, and uniting, and searching ev ar^ Me and 
looked like, human habitations, were reallysa As they comer ; but they found nothing more. Tneyat length 
scrambled up the sharp rocks.foor Jeffery’s unpro- retm«a^, and reported the fruitless result of their expe- 
tooted feet were cruelly cut, and bled profusely. One dition to theitf.anxious captain; and the news rapidly 
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•pread among' tne men, who, on hearing of the* toma- her. She soon afterwards sailed for &te West Indies : 
hawk handle and the trousers, were unanimous in the after a while, her stock of watqr ran Ipw j ; thecr&tfwere 
conviction that Jeffery had perished, and probabty by a allowanced to a eertai/i quantity daily j an<V w be- 
yioleht death. The boat was again ordered on snofe, coming very thirsty, went one Satufdiiy eyenh%to' tho 
and this time the captain himself went in her : every beer cask, and drew off about two qpt&s beer 

cranny in the island was again searched, but with the into a bucket, drinking about three -fbffWPtt ©f fhat 
same result. There was no heap of bleaching bones to quantity, and leaving the remsi^fer. Oh the captain 
indicate his death by the stacks of the birds ; but the discdvering his theft, he was ordered twW placed on 
handle and the torn garment seemed to quench all the black list The .Sunday following he wm landed, 
hopes of his existence. What had become of him ? was by the captain’s orders, on Sombrero. He found to 
the universal inquiry ; and a profession of utter igno- be a desolate island, without any inhabitant, or raste* 
ranee, and of the inability even to conjecture, was the nance "of any kind to support life, and he remained on 


universal answer. • 

The Recruit again quitted Sombrero for Barbados. 
Captain L— appeared before the admiral, and express - 


it nine days without anyAiod, save about a dozen Bn* 
pets that he picked off the rocks. At length he wnt 
rescued by an American vessel, and landed at a port la 


ing a conviction, which liia anxiety and fears belied, the state of Massachusets. This declaration was signed 
that the 4 lad was safe, and must have been picked up with a cross. It was transmitted to England, and ap- 
by some passing vessel, the admiral was satisfied, and peared at once in all the newspapers. * 

with a culpable willingness to forgive, suffered the Tliis, it may be thought, was the end of the matter, 
matter to rest: and it rested, strange to say, for two But far otherwise. Robert Jeffery had a mother *yet 
years ; but it was again to be put into agitation. A alive.’ She had perused with the utmost anxiety the 
person having experienced, as lie conceived, some in- declaration thus officially set forth, and she immediately 
justice at the hands of the admiral, and being in full addressed a letter to the public journals, which rekindled 
possession of all the particulars of the cruelty he had all the previous uncertainty# Therein she solemnly de- 
so lightly passed over, determined to bring it to the dares her conviction that the declaration thus made was, 
light. He addressed a letter to a member of parlia- if hot Wholly a fabrication, at anyrate not made byjier 
ment, the representative of his native city, and strongly own son, but by some one who had been suborned to 
insisted upon the propriety* of calling a court-martial personate her unfortunate child. The most remarkable 
upon the captain, in order to bring the question to an circumstance in confirmation of this opinion was the 
issue. This appeal was sufficiently powerful to set in fact, that the papers signed Robert Jeffpry were marked 
motion the whole official machinery. A court of inquiry* with a cross, as is usual with persons who cannot write 
was summoned, and sufficient grounds were procured their name ; whereas it was averred that Jeffery was 
for the appointment of a dburt-martial. This step was a good scholar, and it was unlikely that he should pre- 
accordingly taken ; many outnesses of the deed were tend ignorance of the art of writing. The anxfeus 
examined, whose testimony proved the fact beyond the mother further added, that it was of the utmost im- 
possibility of doubt; and the particulars were given portance to her to know of the real existence of her 
with a dearness which, considering the lapse of time son, in consequenco of the lease of her premises being 
since the event, was remarkable, but was easily to be held on the dropping of three lives, of which her son’s 
accounted for *by the deep impression such an occur- wh atone, otherwise it would fall into the power of the 
rence Vas likely to have made on the minds of the lord o£ the manor. Some of the journals espoused her 
men. In the defence, no attempt was made to deny cause, but others affected to doubt that this letter was 
the fact ; but it was pleaded that the lad Jeffery was of in reality written by her. The question was Boon 
infamous character, and had proved incorrigible while set at rest. A gentleman went down to her native 
on board. Nothing worse, however, than theft was village, found her out, and was assured from her own 
brought home to the poor lad ; and it remains to be lips that shtf was the aifthor of the letter. The village 
seen that even this was of a character so peculiar, as in schoolmaster also bore his testimony to the fact of 
some degree to diminish its guilt. The court did not Jeffery being able to write a fair hand. The intelligence 
hesitate an instant in its sentence : its verdict was also came out that, when put on shore at Sombrero, he 
perfectly unanimous, and it condemned the captain to begged some of the men who were his fellow-townsmen 
be immediately dismissed his majesty’s service ; and he on no account to tell his mother what had happened to 


was dismissed accordingly. 


him ; thus indicating a regard for her feelings which, it 


Whoever will turn to the * Times * newspaper ffir was urged, would surely, if he were yet alivo and well, 
February 13, 1810, will find under the head ‘ Court- have long since induced him to write, and assure her of 
martial ' a few particulars of this singular case ; and on his safety. Public interest was now at fever heat. Mr 
looking ovd* Cobbett’s 1 Weekly Register ’ about the Cobbetf fanned the flame ntnd with his homely, corn- 
same period, it will be seen that the public excitement mon-sense questions, kept poking the ribs of the govern- 
on the subject was extreme. The verdftt against Cap- ment in a most uncomfortable manner, while he stirred 

tain L received the entire approbation of the coun- up an iminense blaze among the people by asking, ‘ Is 

fry. So far an act of justice wgs sign all/ rendered*, this the#fcreatment our “jolly tars are to expect?’— a 
'but where was the victim in the meanwhile ? Was he question whish, considering the popularity of the navy, 
dead or alive? Had he been killed, or killed himself, greatly added to the ferment., 
or been devoured, or starved, or drowned, or rescued? Matters now assumed a very serious aspect. The 
Upon a motion by a popular leacter in the Hoqfo of public appeared determined to bring by any means 
Commons, further inquiries about nis*fate were imme- the whole subject to an issue, and to obtain informa- 
diately set on foot. Official instructions were forwarded tion as to whether thf lad was really dead, or was yet 
to our plenipotentiary in the United States ; for the living. Those in authority found that it was high . 
report went that an American ship had rescued him. time to take some decisive step to decide the question; 
The proper steps were taken, and the result was as and in a short time a ship, under the command of a, 
follows .—At a town of thfi name of Marblehead, near oaptain in the navy, was bn her way to Boston with the 
Boston, in Massachusets, the lost Robert Jeffery Was necessary documents, to find out the young man, and, if 
said to have been discovered. He was immediately living, to b^ing him home. This proved the climax in.,, 
taken before a magistrate, and being interrogated, gave Jeffery's history. • Some little time elapsed before the 
the following account of himself: He stated that he result of the mission could be known; during which/ 
was twenty-one years of age; was born in Polptno, however, the interest in the young man's fate by m 
a viHl^^^ornwaU ; had been seized by a pressgang means diminished. And if the attention of the public 
when be was eighteen, which carried him on board the had been commanded by the peculiarities of the base, 


when he was eighteen, which carried him on hoard the had been commanded oy toe peculiarities ox tne Case, 
Recruit • and* having been brought up to the trade of. a how are we to describe the alternations of hope and fear 
MapVf »f i t t h T he was made armourer's mate on board of which agitated* a mother’s anxious heart? At length 

• • . *\ V ' 
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mavessel returned, to put a final end to suspense as each leaving him more * east down and nearer death 
16 4he man's destiny. The notice of her arrival was than before. He had now despaired of rescue; and 
accompanied by the following announcement in the fainting through hunger, he sank down upon the shore. 

Morning Post* newspaper : — But relief was at hand. An American vessel, passing 

l~ f ' J*ff*ni* seaman, was this day discharged from the nearer the island than usual, was hove to a| the oom- 
: '"fUN y, by order of the Lords Commissioners qf the Ad - mand of the captain, in order that he might examine 
miratty. Be was immediately brought on shore, and setoff the birds which *7ere flying in great numbers around 
; far London/ r it On landing, the men dijmovered our perishing sea- 

Thus was this long^pfndJnj and much-agitated ques- man, carried him in all haste to the boat,, conveyed 


it On landing, the men 
man, carried him in all 


dimovered our perishing sea- 
haste to the boat,, conveyed 


Hon finally settled by the appearance of the young man him on board, and by kind and judicious treatment, 
himself. A thousand inquiries were now of course speedily restored him to perfect health. He waithus 
put to him about bis adventures j to most of which the delivered from his imminently perilous situation, con- 
following narrative was the gnawer : — veyed to Marblehead, where his story excited at once 


veyed to Marblehead, where 


. At first he was altogether unable to believe that it thQ indignation and active compassion of the people, 
gras intended to abandon him in that destitute condi- who soon supplied him with clothes, work, and wages. 


Hon, upon an island, which the men who brought him There he had peaceably spent this interval of time ; 
thereknew to be uninhabited and unproductive. He and while ^England was ringing with his namfi, he was 
thought it probable he was merely left there for the pursuing his humble occupation, wholly ignorant of the 


thought it probable he was merely left there for the pursuing bis humble occupation, wholly ignorant of the 
night to frighten him, yet he could not help fearing the tumult his case was exciting at home, 
worst, from the stern character of his captain. Hop Immediately on his arrival in London, Robert Jeffery 
anxiously he watched for the morning ! how wearily became one of the metropolitan /ions, and was for some 
that wretched night passed away without shelter, and time visited by crowds of persons, much to his pecu- 


without a second covering for his frame 1 The morn- 
ing came, and all his hopflfc were confirmed on behold- 


niary advantage. This publicity stimulated Captain 
L to come to an arrangement, by which Jeffery 


ing the Recruit only a few miles off the shore. He sat should be compensated for all his wrongs, and a hand- 
waScfaing her from the gray dawn until it was bright some sum was accordingly paid him, on condition of 
daylight ; every moment he expected to see the same removing to Ids native village. # 


boat Which bad torn him from her, return on the wcl- After the manner of a real romance, we must bear 
come errand to convey him back again. Vain hope ! our hero company to the last. Accompanied by an 
Be saw her white sails unfurling and filling out with attorney’s clerk, to whom he waB intrusted, be set 
wind, and perceived that the distance between her and out for home. On the road from Plymouth they met 
the island was rapidly increasing; and then, as she be- Jeffery’s father-in-law, for his mother had been twice 
came a speck on Jhe mighty waters, then only did he married : he immediately rebognised with joy his long- 
give himself up to overwhelming despair, as the awful lost relative ; and he ran forwards to apprise his anxious 
reality of his fate came home to his mind. She vanished mother of the speedy arrival of her son. The news 
in the horizon, and he saw her no more. For two whole flew like lightning through the village— Robert Jeffery 
days he suffered dreadfully from thirst, and deeply, was coming home safo and well I Before the young 
though less distressingly, from the cravings of hunger, man reached the place, the sound of the village bells was 
To allay the fever which consumed him, he drank a con- borne to his ears, and quite overcame him. The inhabi- 
slderable quantity of salt water, which, however, only tants, old and young, turned out to meet him, and were 
rendered his sufferings more intense. Death was now be- prepared to receive him ; and, says the * Times,’ in its 
fore him, when most providentially a refreshing shower sober account of this romantic business, ‘ it is scarcely 
of rain fell, and the quantity which remained in the possible to express the cordial greetings and exulting 
crevices of the rocks supplied him so long as he re- transports- that attended his arrival.’ The whole vil- 
mained on the island. But he was at some difficulty in lage was for the time in a commotion which it had 
drinking it; for it lay in such shallow pools, or in such rarely or never experienced. People who, when Jeffery 
narrow Assures, that it was at first perplexing how to was a humble workman in his father’s shop, never 

a ■•nil klmaolP rtf mirtnlrtK ■ m ft I’Wo iiloo u f lavt/rk*. A . 1. I 1 1 ! 1.4.1 - , , A n . 1 . 


avail himself of the precious gift. The idea at length cared a jot about him, and little dreamt of the noise 
entered his mind of sucking it out with a quill; and as he would one day make without intending it, now 
the island abounded in birds, he was at no loss to find press<*l forward and warmly shook him by the hand, 
one suitable for his purpose. Inserting one end of this congratulating him on his safe arrival in hearty expres- 
into the crevices, he was able to suck sufficient to quench stons of welcome. After the tumult of joy had a little 
his thirst, feeling inexpressibly grateful for this most subsided, they began to look upon tho clerk with 
opportune blessing. But nature now renewed her tither suspicion, and to oxhibit alarming symptoms of liosti- 
calls upon him, and was imperative in her demands for lifcy against that gentleman ; but Jeifery immediately 
food. How to supply this want he knew not, nor could assured them that lie was one of his friends, and 
he think of any means of doing so. He saw a great had taken so long a journey only for the purpose of 
number of birds of the gull kind, rather larger than a protecting him. This produce ? a speedy revolution 
goose, and attempted to catch some, but in v&n. He in the sentiments of the villagers, and their angry 
then hunted for their eggs, but he could <only find one, looks and expressions were at once exchanged for 
which had probably lain there for months, for it was those of respect and kindness. The meeting between 
|rt such an offensively putrid state, that, fainting as he Jeffery and his mother was particularly Interesting, 
waa from inanition, he could not touch it The only At 1 first she gazed* upon him with a kind of bewil- 
food he had, if it could be called food, was some bark, dered anxiety, as if doubtful whether she could trust 


which he yrns so fortunate as to find cast upon the sea- 
shore. At length, greatly to his joy, he saw a vessel ra 
the diatfltvn nith an exulting heart he watched her 


what she saw. Her son that was dead was alive again, 
4 he that was lost was found.’ In a few moments she 


the distant "With an exulting heart he watched her recovered herself; and they rushed into each other’s 
emerge, sail fiffr^saU, from the blue horizon. When arrf*s. • Oh, my son 1* — Oh, my mother 1’ interrupted 
hier hull rose abefre jhfNta^ he was half wild with da- by sobs on both sides* werewjl that they could utter for 
light; end his handkerchief, he waved some time. At length the agitation of their feelings 
it tecessan»y, fiVUSpalnute expecting soipe rignal to subsided, and a scene of calmer endearment ensued, 
indicate that he had ***** tThe 8*®** ■hip* Nothing but the safo arrival of the wonderful Jeffery 

with her load Of wealth- m& life, took no heed of the engrossed the attention, minds, and tongues of the 
poor , outcast, and 4 pasae4 hy an the other side,* at a warm-hearted village*-. 

distance too great for him to be dimmed by those, on In concluding this curious history, we WIMWoeuld 

1uu.bJ A Mil uniltMi akin knira in a(i.k* anJ . - . ■ 


4 passed by an the other side,* at a 
for him to .be dimmed by those, on 


board. Another and another ship hoy e m right, and authoritatively explain what may seem to require dear- 
passed away, leaving him to his teats, hud hunger, and tag up We have heard that the tom*h~irk handle 
despair, Altogether, five vessels were descried* by him, tern* out to be part of a fisherman's hatchet; and it 
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was surmised tlAt the tnttertii trousers never belonged now the moat celebrated of 

to Jeffery at all. . Perhaps the signing with a mark was at his request, an extended cC WlyliGSi^. 


mm m % m circumstances wmcn, iot me nine ueuig» Vfl . ^ v_ »zla v 1 WV 

produced so much perplexity. Jf this had been a fiction, Il1tirn P ^ 1 a n "y? < {* > iTiS? fSv : 

it would have been easy to hate invented a key to the on ^ ^ °* De ^ m ^ ***£ to 
lock : as it is, we leave it to our madAs, with the simple year of his age. Berzelius afterward* on 

assurance that the li&rraffve, in all its particulars, is his investigations, adding greatly, by various difettseries 
exactly as it is to be found in the newspapers of the and new methods of research, tdfhe utility of tho lhst m- 
period. r n 4 ment ; and in 1820, he published at Stockholm a Qpmt 

\y - * * / % plete treatise on the use of the blowpipe in chemlsr^ 

^THfi BLOWPIPE; and mineralogy, which became at once a standard 

The blowpipe, in its simplest form, is a small mJtal “ d , WM immedia i?f tran * lB ‘ e<i *■*» most of tt«r 

tube eight orntaelnches to length, gradually tapering 2d may 

Reformed toe basis of aUtoathu beenw^*#- 
a very flue orifice, and bent round at right angles written on the subject. Amongst the of our 

about an inch from the smaller end. If we place the „T.„ " J . ^ TTy " 

point of this little instrument in the flame of a lamp 

or common candle, and blow gently through the other ,, ,•[, **. 8y bo menticrtiad 

. ^ ; *v * ‘ B . the names of Dr Wollaston and the late Smithson Ten- 

opening, we ate enabled to produce a flame capable of fc A work, which has already entered 

miring ^temperature of a^ s^objeot eapored to a Be(Jond edit { 0D) toto *£ Erendl 

it to a degree of heat more intense than that of a and En g lilb language,, has!5so been pubUshed within 

Ttetatroduction of the blowpipe into the arts dates the 1 " tte " ye8 f*^ » Ger . m 1 ? D C ”} I \^* er - 

j j- a a i . , assay master at the Royal Prey berg Smelting Works. 

prebaMy from a very distaat period, having been em- H * yin thQS teace / of ft* b l owplpe 

ployed, as it still is, by jewellers and workers in metal throuh B the princlp&1 points of its progress, we shall 
for the purpose, of soldering ; in which light it may. briefl * ^ the P m ^ hod of employing It in the 
be regarded as a convenient substitute for the furn^e- inve> £ ti ' a of unknown bodies; and toe means- 
bellows. The happy ide% of extending its use into the „ i le and of exeC ution, and 'certain in their re- 
lnvestigations of chemistry, is believed to have ongi- gultg _ b w hich the preienee or a bs&.ceofthe common 
nated aliout s century ago In Andrew or Antony Von metal ^ other elementary substances of ordinary 
Swab, a Swedish metallurgist and councillor of mines occ „ rrence> may ^ at once detected in any compound 
who, according to toe statement of Bergman, applied pregonted to tts . The utility of tois knowledge no one 
it to the examination of metallic ores and furnace pro- attempt to gainsay; and as a good and efficient 
ducts m toe year 1738. The first person however, blo fc pipe may be purchased, in an improved form, for 
from whom *as derived any knowledge of the method a gi „ , e ghiUin and packed w ito ^ itg neceggar 
of using the blowpipe, and of the effects produced by apparatug flnd agents in a little case, which cant* 


it, was Axel Frederick Von Cronstedt, also a Swede, 
connected with the mines of his country, and well 


carried in the pocket, or placed without inconvenience 
in a corner of the traveller's portmanteau, it may be 


known as the author of the first system of mineralogy omployed yy thoge *ho m otherwise toe domain of 
based upon chemical principles-* A man, in toe words chemistry would m, a forbidden land. We would espe- 
of Berzelius, ‘whose genius so far outstripped the age clall uall the AtentSon of ^ about to emigrate to, or 
in winch he lived, as to be unintelligible to hia contem- Celling in> the more digtant to tbe uge 

poranes. Hi. system of mineralogy was published in thi# admirable Uttlo ingtrume nt; for, to such, oppor- 
17S8 ; and his quick and original mind perceived, at an Amities may no t be wanting for the discovery of 
early period of his researches, the combined power metallio oreg or other natara i productions, which, 
and utility of thu little instrument m thebands oftTie regemblin to the unpractised eye, merely so much 
chemist He unproved it, and apphed it successfully ear(b or gto mattel , ^ b, found, when examined, 
to toe investigations, of minerals, making use of cer- tobe , f tbe utUH ^ Even B ceutral district 

tain reagents or fluxfe for that purpose, which are still Q f Ettro pe but comparatively a few years ago, an ore 
retained, feeing pre-eminently superior to any that have of waB broken upon the roads, which has since 
been subsequently tried. j yielded an annual revenue of many thousand pounds. 

, The ilhistaous Bergman contributed st.n further to Are aU reftlge gubgtaDCeg flang ^ M useless 
the i popularity of toe l^iwpip^ by^ ^a treatise ion the sub- . fl workshops, our manufactories, and our dye- 

ject, wh.ch he sent to Barrm Von der Born in 1777, who h to ^ ^ gazded M worthless, or nearly so? 

published it two year, after, in the Batin Unguagp, at ^ ^ not y ^ u ^pUed to purposes at pretent 
Vienna. In the compdation of thft work, Bergen, on ^ J ^ ffiiieoverie. repiete with um 

a^t of ^ ffih^th, w« chiefly asMsted by John d flt to ^ the blowpipe .steer 

GottUeb.Gahn, bto^ae a ®wede by butlumd immediate these questions : no one can honestly reply to them for 
parentage, but of Bntuto extraction, who perfumed u ^ they m at feai ^ ihon i d they occasion but a 
nearly all toe experiment, detailed m it; and whcPsub- k ^ WO rto, wd weU worth, toe asking, 

sequent^, by his laborious Investigation!, and nuu.c.oua |he forin of Uowpip^ described at the commence- 

invention. md improvements, attained in the use of this article haTthe disadvantage of letting tbe 

instrument to a .uprising degree of eMency anfi fer Jg* condensed breath after using 

surpassed ^ who had prided hrm. He is stated to fo ^ Mown out into the flan* thereby 

have carried his bftwpipe always with him, even on his “ * ’ , t , * 

shcfttarinjiAnieys, and to have submitted to its action » tus artlols was written, news have urited gr «s 
every new or unknown substance that fell into his hands, of t\m aerioua, and, it was fearad, fatal lllaesi of fida dto- 

During the last few years' of Gahn’s life, Berzelius — tinguiiM phUoaopher. /; * 
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-£fafri% a certain interruption or inconvenience, Ibis of the cheeks and lip*, the operator tibeathing at the 
ip t*st remedied by making the blowpipe of two pieoes same time through hie nostrils. This, which is con* 
V-oamely, a long straight tube (from six to eight, uxcbea feaaedly rather troublesome at first, ia gendered perfectly 
?4b lengJi, according to tbtf gfghtof the operator), doted easy of exectftoi after a few triattf so that, with a ' 
:; ; pune end, and rather in dieter at that ex- little practice*, a blast of several minutes’ duration may 
'^pemityi and a shorter tube or pipe of narrow diameter, be kept up without the least trouble or fatigue* Sub- 
Und about an inch and a half in length, frying at right stances, when exposed to the flame, are supported on a 


angles into the side of the long tube, by an orifice made piece of well-burnt charcoal or at the end of a thin 
for that purpose, at a quarter of an inch from the (dosed platinum wire bent into a ?oop. Otherwise, they pro' 
end. If to this we add two little -nozzles or jets of pla- held by a pair of tongs or forceps with platinum points# 
tmum, with 'orifices of different sizes, to fit on to the and occancnaJly in a narrow glass tube* three or^hd*', 
pointed extremity of the short pipe, as maybe required, inches long, and open at both ends; or in one of 'the 
we shall possess a very perfect instrument The reason slme length, but of larger diameter^ and closed at one 
these little jets are made of* platinum is, to. avoid the end, so as to form a little flask or test tube, 
necessity of clearing their minute apertures by media- As it would be impossible to condense within the 
nical means, when they become stopped up by dirt or limits of a single article all the operations and demon- 
grease; at, in this case we have only to heat them to strative experiments capable of being performed by the 
redness before the point of tho blowpipe flame, to render aid of the blowpipe, and of the simple apparatus with 
them bright and dean again in an instant — platinum which it is usually accompanied, we shall morely point 
being able to withstand, uninjured, the blast of our most out, by way of example, the means by which we may 
powerful furaaoes, and therefore capable of bearing the render evident, in the most minute portion of any com- 
degree of heat necessary to burn off the carbonised pound, the presence or absence of one or two of the 
matter ; whereas other metals would fuse, or become more common substances met with in nature : — 


brittle and oxidised. 

Before we can properl jPunderstand the results ob< 


Sulphur occurs most abundantly in nature. It is ex- 
ported, in its pure state, in vast quantities from Sicily 


tained by the blowpipe, we must become acquainted and other volcanic districts ; and it is also obtained in 
with the nature and properties of the flame to which some localities by a process of art from certain of its 
is to be applied. Ixjt us take the flame of a common metallic combinations. A Great number of the metals 
candle as an example, and examine its diflbrent parts, of commerce are chiefly exacted from their sulphur 
and the properties, distinct and unchanging as the laws compounds — as lead from galena , or the native sulphu- 
fipottl which they Sire derived, which each possesses. If jret; and copper from copper pyrites, a compound of 
we observe this flame attentively, we shall find it to be sulphur, copper, and iron. Sulphur also, in union with 
composed of three totally different parts — namely, a a certain quantity of oxygen^ is met with in gypsum , 
dark nucleus in tl^p centre, formed by' the unconsumed consisting of sulphuric acid, lime, and water, from which 
ga das which issue from the wick, and which cannot the plaster of Paris is madfe ; likewise in alum, and m 
bum for want of air; secondly, a bright luminous cone numerous other mineral and manufactured productions; 
surrounding the dark internal portion ; and lastly, a amongst the latter, notably (in its pure state) in gun- 
thin and feebly-lnminous mantle enveloping the whole powder. To detect the presence of sulphur in any 
fame, being scarcely visible at the summit or on the body, we have only to mix a small fragment of it with 
sides, but forming at the base a cup-shaped portion of about as much carbonate of soda as will lie on the point 
a flark-blue colour. In this outer surface of the flame of a penknife, and to fuse the compound en a piece of 
. the gases undergo complete combustion, being abun- charcoal in the yellow flame; when, if sulphur be pre- 
dantiy supplied with oxygen from the surrounding air ; Bent, a dark reddish mass will be obtained, which, 
and St is here that the greatest degree of heat is situ- moistened and placed on a bright piece of silver (a new 
ated. 1 This fact may be easily exemplified by holding coin, for instance), will communicate to it a brown or 
in the flame a thin iron or pfltinum wire? which will black stain. This stain is, -in reality, a compound of the 
then be found to be coated with carbon or soot in the sulphur with the silver, and is the same as that pro- 
interior part, whilst it is most strongly heated at the duced when we eat an egg by means of a silver spoon- 
sides or apex; and on removing the wire, the soot will* all eggs containing a portion of sulphur. The tarnish - 
• be seen to disappear in passing through the enveloping ing which silver undergoes when exposed for any length 


surface of the flame. On forcing a stream of air, by of timq, especially in rooms in which cool fires arc 
means of the blowpipe, gently through the flame of a burnt as fuel, is also due to a similar formation, 
candle in its natural position, the relative situations ^Arsenic is occasionally found in nature in a pure 
of its different parts will be entirely altered. The flame state, which is that of a gray and brittle metal, quickly 
itself will bo deserted into a horizontal position ; c and acquiring a black tarnish on exposure to -the atmo- 
oxygen, before supplied onfy to its external surface, sphere. That terrible poison, the arsenic or 'white 
will be thrown into its very centre, causing the com- arsenic’ of commerce, is a combinftion of the metal with 


itself will be deflected into a Horizontal position ; 'ana acquiring a macs 
oxygen, before supplied onfy to its external surface, sphere. That tei 
: will be thrown into its very centre, causing the com- arsenic’ of commej 
, plefce combustion of the gases, which burn in the form a certain quantity 
/of A long blue* cone, surrounded by a pointed flame of a * arsenious acid.’ 
yellow colour. At the point of this blue cone ^s con- great certainty, bi 


arsenic’ of commerce, is a combination of the metal with 
a certain quantity of oxygen, and is called byechemists 
* arsenious acid.’ Arsenic is readily detected, and with 

i 11 ...l 


centr&ted all the heat that before was spread over the stance suspected to contain it with carbonate of soda 
entire surface f und the surrounding yellow flame pre- on charcoal, exposing it alternately to the points of the 
vents the heat thus concentrated from escaping. All inner and the outer flame; when, if arsenic be present, 
metallic bodies— that is to say, small fragments of such copied white fumes will be given off, possessing a most 
containing oxygen— are, with very few exceptions, soon powerful odour 6f garlic. The metal will emit thia 
depihefl of it, and reduced to the ; r true metallic state^ odour when heated by itself; but its oxygen combina- 
if they .be held just before the point of the blue flame, tions require the addition of the soda and the charcoal 
and entiLUy within the yellow one. Metallic bodies, to reduce them to the metallic state prior to their 
On the contrary, if 'held a little way beyond the flame, volatilisation. 


great certainty, by furing a small auantity of the sub- J 
ted to contain it with carbonate of soda 


nftflvstrobgly heftti 
I as gold and platini 


if 'held a little way beyond the flame, volatilisation. 

tgAr^re, with two or three exceptions,' Iron compounds grp easily detected by the blowpipe, 
^converted Into the statfe of oxides, as they become gtteagftaple by the magnet after expo*' 


losing eciinpl 9 ^; 4 liK<metaUic aspect and propeHies. sure to the yellow and impart an impure green 
i; In using m^mwpipe, the air mutt ‘not be forced colour to glass <# borax, which fades before the outer 
, directly from the t lungs, as such would soon exhaust flame to 4 pale yellowish tint. Th^ latter process for 
the operator, besides the usurious effect that it might the detection of iron must be resorted to when but a 
have upon his health; but tipjaouth must be fined very small quantity of it is contained in fta AMatocd 
w ith air, and this suffbredto pass Vefy gradually through under examination. Reduced on 'charcoal with oarbe- 
; Ihefnstrun^o t> aided by the compression or the muscles natejdf soda, infusible magnetic grains are obtained. , ' 
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<hhalU which 'll usually found in nature united to 
Mtlphur or arsenic, is chiefly used in the arts for the 
jmjttction of a Apis blue colour in glass, porcelain, and 
manufactured articles. The ores or cobalt confe 
principally from Sweden, Prussia, and Saxony, and 
serve for the preparation of the * smalt’ of commerce ; 

■the metal itself being never extracted /rom them except 
in the laboratory of the ^chemist. When pure, the 
metal is highly magnetic ; out this property is entirely 
destroyed in it by the admixture of a gery small pro- 
portion of arsenic. The minutest fragment of any com- 
pound containing cafailt, imparts to borax, when fused 
with it in either part of the flame, a deep beautifhl and 
peculiar blue colour. 9 . 

As a relief to these technical details, which might be 
extended so as to embrace the complete range of the 
elementary substances, we shall conclude with an anec- 
dote, which tends to show in a forcible m&nner the 
benefit that may be derived from a knowledge of the 
method of using the blowpipe in many of the ordi- 
nary occurrences of life, and in situations that may 
happen to us all : — Late in the autumn, three or four 
years ago, two young engineers (whom we will call 

Mr Y and Mr C ), engaged in checking the 

levels of a projected line of railway extending through 
Devonshire into Cornwall, were quartered for the 
night at a miserable littlo inn — one of the few habi- 
tations thinly scattered her& and there on the edge 
of the wild and inhospitable Dartmoor. The day 

had been cold, wet, and cheerless ; and Y , who had 

overworked himself, and who was suffering from a 
severe cold, began to feel really ill, upou which Mr 

C , after a hasty meal* sallied forth against the 

wind and rain to procure sonjp medicine for his friend. 

As* the nearest town, however, was some ten miles 
distant, he was forced to content himself with bring- 
ing home a dose of Epsom Balts, which he obtained at 
the shop of a 4 grocer, dealer, and vender of horse 
and patent medicines’ — so ran the emblazoned sign- 
board-eat a i little hamlet about two miles from the 
inn. The shop, moreover, being closed, and the head 
and chief absent, Mr C— i — was forced to take the 
medicine as genuine Epsom saltB, upon the ipse dixit of 
a sharp lad, who kept guard with great importance 
over this heterogeneously-stored emporium. Thus sup- 
plied, Mr C made his way back to the inn ; and 

Y having swallowed a portion of the bitter com- 

pound, they retired to their rooms. But in the middle 

of the night, imagine the horror of C to be 

awakened, and to find Y standing by his bedside, 

anxiously inquiring 4 if he were sure that it waff not 
poison that he had taken, as he could not sleep fo%| 
startling dreams, and for the strange sensations that he 
# feit all over him.’ To spring from the bed, to procure 
a light, and to draw from the corner of his carpet-bag 
the little portable blowpipe case, which ho always car- 
ried with him, was the work of a few moments; and in 
less than five minutes, C had thoroughly con- 

vinced himself that the remains of the medicine con- 
tained only sulphuric add, magnesA, and water — these 
being the true constituents of Epsom salts. In his first 
nervous agitation on jumping out of bed, visions of 
arsenious acid, acetate or sugar of lead, and oxalic aqid, 
passed across his mind, the two lattlr especially, ffhm 
'their external resemblance to Epsom salts; but the 
rapid experiment, which showed him the presence of 
sulphuric add, proved to him at the same time the 
absence of arsenic and lead ; and the taste alone w#a 
sufficient to dispel all feagg respecting oxalic add, 
the absence of which he won also enabled to confirm 

by a simple and decisive test. Thus reassured, Y 

again retired to his bed ; and half an hour after, C 9 — 
on peeping into his room, had the satisfaction to find 
him . fast asleep. 

y°w J hajj k fi not possessed the simple knowledge 

reqffislteupon this occasion, what would have been the 
consequences ? The inmates of the house must have 
been aroused, and despatched in various, directions in 
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quest of a medical man, 41^ unfortunate Mr 

Y would have been \M the agonies of sus- 

pense, letting the result ofwjHIwdr mcdtnd imaspnatioo 
grow more and more into ti&gBtnbkmce Of * JuwfdMp 
reality, until the effects of fear might , 

ierjd fh id vigit of the doctor a necessary 

-ttr^TALE 0/W/‘W 

Oirthe morning of tile 17th August 183stv*'nip» 
golfers of the famous Dubbieside, in Fife, wtiNriMjfe. 
resting"on the brow of the links, and anxiously casting . •! 
their eyeB in the directioarof Methill, as if expc~tfo£,J£ 
the smoking funnel of the ever-restiess St George/ if 
Their coats of business were hoisted,f their capiM*^.^ 
drawn resolutely oyer their brows, and 
with more than common care the knitting of <iim 
clubs, the Insertion of the lead, and the indentation of 
tlje bone . % From their capacious' pockets they turned 
out ball after ball with mysterious care,§ and the names . 
of the makers were interchanged with reverential 
whispers, as they peered into one or two of the most 
select. At their feet reclinAl their caddies, graBping 
each a complete establishing fc of dubs, and listening 
with deep respect to the chat of their masters.il At 
last a towering column of smoke announced that the 
steamer was at hand, while from the end of the bank 
the flory-boat was plying its way to deceive the pas- 
sengers for Leven. The sportsmen leaped to their feet 
as the passengers descended the side of the streamer, 
and an exclamation of 1 He’s cpmeT burst from them as 
they saw a large package of clubs lowered down info 
the boat. They hastened to the sands to welcome 
the arrival of the stranger sportsman, who had been 
sent to dim the glory of Dubbieside; and there, in 
theP stern of the boat, with his arm encircling his in- - 
struments of play, did they behold the doughty cham- 
pion who was backed against the rustic players by 
some discomfited metropolitans, and who was destined 
to open the eyes of Dubbieside to itB ignorance and 
vanity in as^iming an equality with the dubs south 
of the Forth. 

He was a sliorjfc, stout-made, sandy-whiskered man ; 
hig spectacles not altogether concealing his ferrety eyes ; 
his nose short, and ever r^ady to curl ; and his lip com- 
pressing itself, as if it were ever bridling up under some 
slight or insult. He was the ideal of a small pomposity, 
set off with a finical attention to dress : rings clasped 
his li^le fat fingers, and a diamond pin shqne in his 
puffy breast. He surveyed* his new brothers on the 
shore with an air of loftiness, although he must have 
known them for his intended associates, and cast on 
the country round a vexed look, as if liis friends had 
compromised his dignity by sending him to a place 
that appeared feo questionable. His stateliness, how- 


* A game almost peculiar to Scotland, played on downs or links 
near the sea. The links at Dubbieside, on the north shorn of the 
Firth of Forth, are a noted soono of the amusement A general 
aomunt of golf is given in thl Journal, old series, No. £98. 

t For lightness and ease of _ovwent, golfers usually wear a ; 
short loose coat, aad sometimes^ this Is of a peculiar colour egid 
button, as the uniform of a dubr • ; ■ . 

jThe chief dubs used In golfing are of wood, loaded with lend* 
and faced v[iih horn or bone, - " 

§ The object of the game of golf Is to strike the ball slohfkhfi 
great, amt into a sift aft hole, at the smallest possible number of 
strokes. The ball Is oompoeed of leather, stuffed so fun of feather!, 
as to be at onoo hard and elastic. 

It The oaddle is a servant who carries the bundle of stab* 
quired by the golfer, and yd# to also in general 
skin in tits game, and his loqal knowledge* to give 
employer. . • . * 
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ever, gave way to rage and abuse when he found t^at, 
.to get ashore, he mutt mount on the back of one of the 
boatman. There being no alternative, he was horsed 
amid the smiles of passengers and onlookers— his legs 
drawn up most ungracefully to save his boots from the 
brines and his face, over the shoulder of his carrier, jare* 
renting the appearance of the man of the moon in estate 
of excitement Arrived at the shore, he was set down 
with little ceremony, when, unluckily, his first contact 
with the county of Fife was a seat on the cold wet 
sand. He was soon put on his legs by his brother sports- 
men, whose condolence andtiokes were ill calculated to 
soothe his ruffled feelings ; but with a tremendous effort, 
the high-pressure gentleman readjusted his spectacles, 
and did assume enough of calmness to look contempt 
on all around, and discharge an execration at the county 
of Fife and the insufferable incommodiousneBs of its 
conveyances. 

The party now moved to the hole from which th&y 
were to strike off, the stranger receiving the proposal 
of a short pause at the public-house of the village 
with a look of horror. {They were here joined by a 
number of second-rate golf- men — old lovers of the 
ggpae, who could yet, in despite of rheumatism, follow 
the rounds — -besides a whole troop of ordinary villagers, 
inspired, if not with a love of golf, at least with an in- 
terest in the honour of Dubbieside. The stranger 
having undone kis clubs, round which his red coat was 
tightly roped — having renounced his handsome green r | 
one with gilt anchor buttons, and relinquished it with 1 
a sigh, and a shrink of composure to his fate, to the 
Dubbieside caddie, whom he looked on as a second 
Caliban — addressed himself to the business of the day. 
He cast on the ground a ‘Gourlay’* white as snow, 
bard as lead, and elastic as whalebone ; and the trembling 
caddie having, amid the whiz of a shower of novel 
ogths, teedf it at last to his satisfaction, he seized 
a club resembling Tam o* Shanter’s mare — ‘ a supple 
jade and strang’ — gave it a few preparatory vibrations; 
then, assuming the honour of precedence, he addressed 
his body to his ball, raised his club, and came round 
with a determined sweep. The missile sped right into 
a sandy brae, which the generality of players clear with 
the first stroke ; but such a thing will occasionally happen 
with a good player. Bo little was thoqght of it— though 
the testy stranger glowed like a red herring ; and his 
humour was by no means restored when he saw His 
partners, after 4 licking their looves/ make their balls fly 
like skyrockets over the place where he was earthed. 
Away, however, the crowd moved — principals, caddies, 
amateurs, clubmakers, lang weavers, and hecklers — 
the last class of gentlemen having at this time struck 
for an advance of wages, land being glad of anything 
about which to occupy themselves. The wholfe formed 
a ring round the strange gentleman, who was now to 
dig his. ball out of its firm lodgment of sand. The 
occasion, the company, the awkwardness ofjiis posi- 
tion, and tho consciousness of the waqjt of sympathy 
in iul around, contributed to heighten the angry feel- 
ings of the champion: so, darting a glance of fire 
at one of the hecklers, who remarked, witli tipsy gra- 
vity]., and most offensive familiarity, in allusion to the 
hapless situation of the ball, that it would require spec- 
tadeajhp find it out, he gav£ it such an ill-natuled 
and HjJuirected whack, that it sunk completely into the 
regions of night The hurrad of the hecklers, the yells 
of the boys, the placid laughter of tho paralytic pld 
players, who shook upon their sticks, and the quiet 
condolence ofjjte rival players, which was given in all 
the affensivm#s of broad Scotch, diminutives, now 
nearly threw tie mortified stranger into a fit of apoplexy. 
The ba&J however, was declared not playable; and being 

* A h*U made by an eminent artist of this namg. 

t At Striking off, the ball is perched by the caddie on a little 
sand, to make It Ito fair to the stroke* This is called teeing. 


dug out by the fingers of the caddie, *Was thrown b«ek 
on the green, at the loss of a stroke in counting to its 
owner. So, reconoentrating his energy* and assuming 
as much calmness as could be collected from a ooripssi- 
tion so formed, he aimed at it. a well-directed stroke. 
Unfortunately, at the very instant, a prophetic groan or 
hem from one of tjjie flax-teasing firatemity gave a wrong 
turn to the blow, and swept the ill-destined ball into 
a bunker.* Another cheer for Dubbieside was about 
to be raised, when the strange gentleman grappled 
with the obnoxious heckler, and lustily called Ibr ft 
Qonstable. This produced a rush from his companions, 
who in an instant released him fropi the dutch of the 
ipdignanf golfer, around whom he began dancing and 


spurring, with his jacket and paper-cap doffed, demand- 
ing a ring and fair play. But, the honour of the 
links being at stake, the' Dubbieside players laid hands 
on the slfoulders of the rebels, and awed them into 
civility: so, after a few grumblings, the Dubbieside 
men having taken their second strokes, which sent 
their balls far on into safe and beautiful ground, the 
troop once more moved on. The metropolitan cham- 
pion was now to strike his fifth stroke, or * three more/ 
and the perspiration was seen in beads on his brow, 
when he came up and beheld his infatuated 4 Gourlay ’ 
sitting as if in an egg-cap of sand. The more civi- 
lised of the idlers felt something like sympathy, and a 
feeling of commiseration^was beginning to steal over 
the multitude, wlicn the caddie, having given the 
gentleman the cleek instead of the iron.f which he swore 
was the proper play, the said caddie was unceremo- 
niously deposed with a cuff in the neck that sent 
him into the sand : the clubs were at the same time 
wrenched from him by his irate master, who said he 
would carry them himself. This event did not render 
the player more cool, or the spectators more indul- 
gent ; so, when the ball was jerked from its position, 
it went slant over the bank to the firm bed of sand on 
the beach, where it rolled, as on an iron fioor, till it 
reached the water. The flaxmen, swinging erm in 
arm to the top of the bank, now burtt out into a 
chorus of 

* The sea— the sea—the'open sea— 

I am where 1 would over be/ &c. 

This was too much. For a moment a sort of stupor 
seemed to fall on the devoted stranger; but an un- 
earthly calmness and paleness succeeded, as he moved 
leisurely to the sea, picked up his hpll, and put it into 
his pocket. He had observed 'the* steamer on its re- 
turn from Largo, and walking letaurely to the flory-boat, 
which was just going out,' ho ai®ved in time to secure 
nis passage. His exit might haye been dignified — for 
even the hecklers remarked that .there was something 
* no very cannie in his look ’ when k he left the ground, 
and they did not even venture to cheer — but just as the 
boat was shqving off, a frenzied-looking woman, run- 
ning aloug the beach, made signs for them to stop, and 
in an instant the mother of the dismissed caddie was 
in the boat, demanding reparation for the damage dong, 
to her laddie. The approach of the obnoxious hecklers 
to witness this new scene, operated more on the dis- 
comfited golfer than the woman’s clamour; and a 
boifas, most djjprcportionate to the damage, was slipt 
into the horny fist of the outraged mother, who, sud- 
denly lowering her tone, stood upon the beach his only 
friend. Yet could she not, as the boat moved off, 
prevent the flaxmen sending after him their chorus of 
4 The sea, the sea,’ until ^he was seen to ascend the 
steamboat and suddenly disappear below. 

Who or what he was remains a mystery: his 
brokers never gave his name, or a hint of his profes- 

* A Band-pit. When the ball falls into a bunker, a stroke Is 
required to replace it on the green. o n golfing^round there is 
usually a succession of such pitfalls, which the alXM&a native 
players avoid, but whiah are particularly dangerous to strangers. 

t The ckek and iron are two dubs with metal heads, one lighter 
than the other, used in striking the haU from sand oj hard ground. 
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•ion. Some im iaginqd him to be a principal Edinburgh 
elerk; others a half -pay resident in Musselburgh; 
but shat or vtfio he really was, tfrald not be discovered 
by the most curious inquirer. Yp 

SUMNER ON TRUE GLORY. 
Chabijss Sumneb, whose egsay on War was noticed by 
us some years ago, has added to his reputation by an 
address on 1 Fame and Glory,’ delivered before the | 
literary societies of Amherst College, August 11, 1847, 
a copy of which, printed at Boston, has just reached ul. 
Mr Sumner’s address appears in England at an appro- 
priate time. When a portion of the people, misled T>y 
a pretended fear on the score of military defences, would 
force the country into what* would virtually be a war, 
such a discourse must have a peculiarly useful tendency. 
Too long has the world been deluded with the glitter 
and pomp of military array. It is time that the ' fame 
and glory* usually accorded to warlike exploits were 
Bet down at their true value. 

We cannot, in these limited pages, follow Mr Sumner 
through his comprehensive oration ; but confining our- 
selves chiefly to a few prominent points, we Bhall pre- 
sent, as far as possible, a condensed view of his line of 
reasoning. * 

Fame and glory may, fbr the present purpose, be 
considered synonymous. They are the expression of a 
favourable public opinion on certain actions, but any 
value to be attached to this opinion must depend on 
the degree of enlightenment* and conscientiousness of 
those who express it. * In early and barbarous periods, 
homage is exclusively rendered to achievements of 
physical strength, chiefly in slaying wild beasts, or 
human beings who are termed enemies. The feats of 
Hercules, which fill the fables and mythology of early 
Greece, were triumphs of brute force. Conqueror of 
the Nemaoan lion and the many-headed hydra, strangler 
of tho giant Antaeus, illustrious scavenger of the Au- 
gean stables, grand abater of the nuisances of the age 
in which he lived, he was hailed as a hero, and com- I 
memorated as a god. And at a later time honour was 
still continued to mere muscular strength of arm. One 
of the most polite and eminent chiefs at the siege of 
Troy, is distinguished by Ilomer for the ease with which 
lie hurled a rock, such as could not be lifted e'/en by 
two strong men in our day. And this was glory in am 
age which had not yet learned to regard the moral and 
i intellectual nature of man, or that which distinguishes 
him from tire beasts that perish, as the only source of 
conduct worthy of enlightened renown.’ 

In after-limes, in Greece, glory was gtflned by expert 
wrestling and chariot-driving, and contests of this kind, 
as vulgar as modern horse-racing were thb frequent 
theme of the Greek poets. Rome did not improve on 
the Grecian notions of glory. The much-prized crowns 
of honour were all awarded to the successful soldier. 
Tlie title to a trittmpb, that loftiest # object of ambj/lon, 
was determined %y the number of enemies destroyed. 
Founded and perpetuated in military aggression, with- 
out a single, redeeming instance of justice* the Roman 
Empire finally sunk under the vengeance which it 
had provoked. The successful robber was in turn a 
prey to fhe spoiler. The sfiroe tale may be told of all 
tho nations of the middle ages. The glorification of 
animal strength and courage was universal. Chivalry 
was Only poSshed brutality. * The life of the arahant 
Cespedez, a Spanish knight of high renown, by Lope de 
Vega, repeals a succession of exploits which were the 
petformnnom of a brawny porter and a bully. All the 
passions of a rude nature were gratified at will. San- 
guinary revenge and inhuman harshness were hie ho- 
nourable pursuit. With a furious blow of his clenched 


fist, in the very palace of the emperor at Augsburg, he 
knocked out the teeth of a heretic nr» achievement 
which was hailed with honour and congratulation by 
his master, Charles V., and the Duke or Alva. Thus . 
did a Spanish gentleman acquire fame in the sixteenth 
century.* 

The * glories ’ of chivalry are matched in t fcatesof 
society which a knight would have affected to despise. 

* The North American savage commemorates the chief 
who is able to hang at the door of his wig#am ft heavy 
string of scalps, the spoils of war. The New Zeft iftad# ", 
honours the sturdy champion who BlayB, and then eata* 
his enemies. The canniU of the Feejee islands— only 
recently explored by an expedition from our shoree^-is , 
praised for his adroitness in lying, for the dozen men 
he has killed with his own hand, for his triumphant 
capture in battle of a piece of tapa-doth attached to a 
staff, not unlike one of our flags ; and when he is dead, 
his club is placed in his hand, and extended across the 
breast, to indicate in the next world that the deceased 
was a chief and a warrior. This is barbarous glory 1 * 
But how little does all this differ from the frantic eager- 
ness of knights to capture the flag of an enemy, or the 
‘ glory ’ of being commemorated in stone, with the legs 
crossed, and the body- clothed in armour ! What a 
mob of fools mankind have been in all ages and coigt- 
tries ! 

Carrying his eye over the present condition of society, 
Mr Sumner admits that a love of fame or glory — that 
is, a love of approbation carried to an extreme length — 
'is neither immoral nor blameable when directed to those 
acts which promote human happiness. At the same 
time, this species of personal ambition * detracts from 
the beauty even of good works.’ In our opinion, the 
man who does not do what good is in his power, without 
regard to human applause, is not entitled to be called 
great. The popularity to be aimed at, according to the 
correct definition of Lord Mansfield, is * that which fol- 
lows* not that which is run after; it is that popularity 
whieh, sooner or later, never fails to do justice to the 
pursuit of noble ends by noble means.’ 

Mr Sumner is next led to draw a comparison between 
fame derived from the pursuit of peaceful and useful 
arts, and that from successful war. 4 It is from the lips 
of a successful soldier, cradled in war, the very pink of the 
false heroism of battle, that we are taught to appreciate 
the literary fam* which,- though less elevated than that 
derived from disinterested acts of beneficence, is yet truer 
and more permanent far than any bloody glory. 1 allude 
to Wolfe, the conqueror of Quebec, who has attracted 
perhaps a larger share of romantic interest than any of 
the gallant generals in English history. We behold 
him, yet young iu years, at the head of an adventurous 
expeAtion, destined to prostrate the French empire in 
Canadar-guiding and encouraging the firmness of his 
troops in unaccustomed difficulties — awakening their 
personal attachment by his kindly suavity, and their 
ardour by his own example— climbing the precipitous 
steeps vftiich conduct to the heights of the strongest for- 
tress of the American continent— 'there, under its walls, 
joining in deadly conflict— wounded — stretched upon the 
field — faint with the loss of blood— with right already 
dimmed — his life ebbing fast— cheered at last by the 
sudden cry, that the enemy is fleeing in all directions — 
smd then his dying breath mingling with the shouts of 
victory. An eminent artist has portrayed thiq scene of 
death in a much-admired picture. History and poetry : 
have dwelt upon it with peculiar fondness. Such ts the 
gtory of arms ! But there is, happily, preserved to ns ft . 
tradition of* an incident of this day, which offifcdsd j 
gleam of a truer glory. As the commander Abated down, 
the cuaaCuL. of the St Lawrence in hft boat, under cover 
of the night, in the enforced silence of,a * 

dition, in order to effect his landing attOppgrome 
promontory, he was heard to repeat to himself that 
of exquisite , ch arm s— then only recently 
kind, now familiar as a household i 

mother-tongue ‘of Gray is spoken — thftP* 'ft 
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Country Churchyard.” Strange and unaccustomed pre- 
lude to the discord of battle! And as the ambitious 
warrip** finished the recitation, he said to his compa- 
nions, in a low but earnest tone, that he “ would rather 
be the author of that poem than take Quebec.” And 
surely lie was right. The glory of that victory is already 
dying out, like a candle in its socket : the true glory 
of the poem still shines with star-bright imrfiortal 
beauty.' How might this comparison he extended ! 

Of military prowess, iu reference to fame, Mr Sumner 
entertains but a poor opinion. Animal courage, on which 
military ardour is based, is exhibited in a greater degree 
among some of the inferior tribes of creatures. * Courage,* 
he says, 4 becomes a virtue when exercised in obedience 
to the higher sentiments — to promote justice and bene- 
volence by Christian means. It is of a humbler character 
if these objects are promoted by force, or that part of 
our nature which we have in common with beasts. It 
is unquestionably a vice when, divorced from justice 
and benevolence, it lends itself to the passion for wealth, 
for power, or glory.' 

The question, however, may be put — Is there no dif- 
ference between the defenders of their country from 
unjust invasion, and those who fight aggressively ? No 
doubt those who die in repelling violence are worthy 
olccordial sympathy ; but the strife is to be Regarded 
4 only as a token of the dishonourable barbarism of the 
age — like the cannibalism of an earlier period, or the 
slavery of our own day.’ Every considerate person 
must join in regarding war as an unchristian institu- 
tion, and at best * a melancholy necessity, offensive ' 
in the sight of God, hostile to the best interests of 
men.' 

•Unfortunately, Ihere can be little hope of seeing war 
and warlike preparation abated as long as jealousies and 
rivalries are maintained between neighbouring nations ; 
and we might almost venture to say, that if half the 
pains were taken to cultivate a good understanding 
among the people of contiguous countries, that ia. em- 
ployed to raise mutual distrust, even defensive wars 
would be unknown. No pains of this kind, however, 
are ever taken. The people of one country remain in 
ignorance of the people of another, and by the entangle- 
ments of diplomacy, as well as by the manoeuvres of 
those who make war a trade, die too eaaily'brought into 
collision. Glory gained in battles which are so brought 
I about, can be spoken of only with loathing and detesta- 
i tion. c 

We close our paper with the following passages, which 
seem to us to possess the character of true oratory. 

4 God only is great ! is the admired and triumphant ex- 
clamation with which Massillon commences his funeral 
discourse on the deceased monarch of France, called in 
his own age Louis the Great. It is in the attributes of 
God that we are to find thef elements of true greatness. 
Man is great by the godlike qualities of justice, benevo- 
lence, knowledge, and power: and as justice and bene- 
volence are higher than knowledge and power, so are 
the jqst and benevolent higher than those whcfarc in- 
telligent and powerful only. Should all these qualities 
auspiciously concur in one person on earth, then we 
might look to behold a mortal supremely endowed re- 
flecting the image of his Maker. But even knowledge 
and power, without those higher attributes, cannot con- 
stitute greatness. It is by his ^goodness that God is 
most truly known; so also is the great man. When 
Moses said unto the Lord, 44 Show me thy glory," the 
Lord said, 41 I will make all my gooduess pass before 
thee." It will be easy now to distinguish between thote 
who are merely memorable in the world’s 0 annals, rand 
those who* iwe' truly great. If we pass i^reViewitiif 
historic ^nimei to whom flatter}', or a false appreciation 
of has expressly awarded this title, we shall 

And its grievous inaptitude. Alexander, drunk with 
victorr and with wine, whose remains, at 4he early age 
‘of tMHQHtoro^wm borne on tf golden car through con- 
quered Asia, was not truly great^GeWdr, the ravager 
’ of distant lands, and the trampler upon ‘the liberties of 
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his own country, with an unsurpassed combination of 
intelligence and power, was not truly great ; Louis 'XIV. 
of France, the magnificent spendthrift raonarclvpro- 
digal of treasure and of blood, and panting for renown, 
was not truly great ; Peter of Russia, the organiser of 
the material prosperity of his country, the murderer of 
his own son, despotic, inexorable, unnatural, vulgar, 
was not truly great ; Frederic of Prussia, the heartless 
and consummate general, skilled in the barbarous art 
of war, who played the game of robbery with 44 human 
lives for dice," was not truly great Surely them is no 
Christian grandeur in their careers ? 

4 There is another and a higher company, who 
thought little of praise or power, but whose lives Bhine 
before men with those good works which truly glorify 
their authors. There is Milton, poor and blind, but 
44 bating qot a jot of heart or hope" — in an age of igno- 
rance, the friend of education — in an age of servility 
and vice, the pure and uncontamin&ted friend of free- 
dom — tuning his harp to those magnificent melodies 
which angels might Btoop to hear — confessing his 
supreme duties to humanity in wordB of simplicity and 
power. 44 1 am long since persuaded," was his declara- 
tion, 44 that to say or do aught worth memory and imi- 
tation, no purpose or respect should sooner move us 
than love of God and mankind."* There is Vincent de 
St Paul of France, once in captivity in Algiers : obtain- 
ing his freedom by a happy escape, this fugitive slqve 
devoted himself with divine success to labours of Chris- 
tian benevolence, to the establishment of hospitals, to 
visiting those who were in prison, to the spread of 
amity and peace. There is Howard, the benefactor of 
those on whom the world libs placed its brand, whose 
charity — like that of the. Frenchman, inspired by the 
single desire of doing good — penetrated the gloom of 
the dungeon, as with angelic presence. And lastly, 
there is Clarkson, who, while yet a pupil of the univer- 
sity, commenced those lifelong labours against slavery 
and the slave-trade which have embalmed. his memory. 
Writing an essay on the subject as a college ekercise, 
his soul warmed with the task, and at a period when 
even the horrors of the middle passage had not excited j 
condemnation, he entered the lists, the stripling cham- j 
pion of the right.' j 

Taking an example from these instances of true ! 
glory, 4 let us reverse the very poles of the worship of ' 
past ages. Men have thus far bowed down before | 
stocks, stones, insects, crocodiles, golden calves — graven : 
images, often of cunning workmanship, wrought with ! 
Phidign skill, of ivory, of ebony, of marble— but all j 
false gods. Let them worship in future the true God, 
<$sir Father as he is in heaven, and in the beneficent 
labours of his children on earth. Then farewell to the 
Syren song of a worldly ambition! Farewell to the • 
vain desire of mere literary success or ofatorical dis- 
play ! Farewell to the distempered longings for office ! 
Farewell to tlfe dismal, blood-red phantom* of martial 
renown! ^JTame and glory may then continue, as in 
times past, the reflection of public opinion ; but of an 
opinion, sure and steadfast, without change or fickle- 
ness, enlightened by those two suns of Christian truth — 
love to God and love to man. From the serene illumi- 
nat%i of these dutfcs, all the forms of selfishness shall 
retreat, like evil spirits at the dawn of dky. Then shall 
the happiness of the poor and" lowly, and the education 
of the ignorant, have uncounted friends. The cause of 
those who are in prison shall find fresh voices, the 
majesty of peace other vindicators, tho sufferings of 
the slave new and gushing 'fioods-of sympathy. Then, 
at last, shall the brotherhood of mankind stand con- 
fessed — ever filling the souls of all with a more gene- 
rous life- 1 - ever prompting to deeds of beneficence — 
conquering the heathen prejudices of country, colour, 
and race — guiding tt$ judgment of the historian-^ani- 
mating/tfce.verse of the poet and • the eloqhftnee-of the 
orator— ennobling human thought and conduct, and 
inspiring those good works by which alone we may 
attain to the 'heights of true glory. Gotd works ! 
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such, even now, i% the heavenly ladder bn which angels 
ore ascending and descending, while weary humanity, 
oh fjjjjows of stone, slumbers heavily at its feet.’ 

INDIAN EXPEETNESS. 

Tip* Natives of India have for ages been noted for their 
extraordinary personal activity and ingenuity— quali- 
ties which flt them for being the most expert thieves 
and jugglers in the world. The performances of Lon- 
don or Parisian freebooters sink to nothing in compa- 
rison with the daring feats of the Dacoits of Hindostan* 
from whom in all probability the wandering gipsies of 
Europe drew their origin. The stories told of Dacoits 
are almost too marvellous to be credited. When sleep- 
ing in your tent, the experienced Dacoit will not scruple 
to burrow in the earth, in order to obtain an entrance, 
unseen by the sentinel at the door ; or swimiqing down 
the river in the night, his, head covered with an earthen 
vessel, he will glide unnoticed urider the windows of 
your budgerow, and noiselessly creeping in at the win- 
dow, make off with everything you have; while you and 
your family are indulging in a pleasant nap; and finally, 
when caught and condemned to death, he will walk 
straight up to a piece of artillery, and pressing his chest 
against its muzzle, allow himself, without a struggle, or 
even a look of regret, t® be blown into atoms — a death 
inflicted in the field on Dacoits and other marauders. , 

One would think that the diindoo must have a con- 
stitutional aptitude for theft, his body is so slim, yet st? 
musette’, his motions so snake-like^ Jiis agility so asto- 
nishing. In fact, after a little practice, he is like a man 
made of India-rubber, and seems to proceed without 
the slightest reference to life fragility of any part of his 
frame. Mr Pane tells us that, at Delhi, he saw several 
fellows jumping sheer down into a well ninety feet deep, 
in pursuit of a rupee thrown in to tempt them. There 
was a slanting passage on the opposite side, by which 
they got out again ; but the perpendicular plunge was 
the feat expected, and tWfcs'thcy performed again and 
again ^ith tfierutmost readiness, men and boys rushing 
in emulation, each anxious to be the first to spring into 
the abyss after the prize. 

Mr Tennant supposes that the superiority of the 
Hindoos in feats of agility and legerdemain prises from 
their pursuing these arts us a distinct and constant (and 
lie might have added hereditary) profession* However 
ibis may be, he tells us that their doings surpass all 
credibility. In balancing, for instance, which is an 
effort of skill without the possibility of deception, a 
frequently places five of the common earthenware wafer- 
pots, one over the other, upon his head, and a girl climb- 
ing to the uppermost, he dances with this extraordinary 
coiffure round the field. On another occasion, ‘ the same 
person balances a pole of sixteen feet long, the bottom 
of which iB fixed into a thick cotton sash or girdle ; an- 
other nian gets upon his back, and from thenco runs up 
the pole, hi* hands aiding his feet, with the nimbleness 
of a squirrel. lie then proceeds first to extend himself 
on the pole upon his belly, and the® upon hi! back, his 
legs and arms both times spread out. He next throws 
himself horizontally from the pole, which is all the 
while balanced on the girdle, holding only by his arms. 
This attitude among the tumblcrs # is called the Jtag. 
Thirdly, he stands upon his head on th^top of the pole, 
holding below the summit with his hands. Finally, he 
throws himself from this last position backwards down 
the pole, holding by Iris hands, then turns over again, 
holding by his feet ; and this is repeated over and over 
till he reaches the ground. "Wiese, and a thousand other 
feats, constitute the amusement of the idle and the sub- 
sistence of a numerous class of strollers.’ 

The most beautiful of all the feats performed by 
Indian jugglers, is the well known tossing of six balls, , 
which are .sustained in the air, or made to revolve 
rqupd the hefed, by a dexterous and gentle touch of the 
hand. This is anything hut an uniutellectual exhibi- 
tion. There is in it no pretension to legerdemain, no | 


It Is a feat of hdbest skil)* apd 
to the thoughtful*?* philos<w>ki&Hy curious. 1 It dttjqte 
stratus an extraordinary calculation as to keeping time, 
and shows perhaps more than anything else fhespower 
of concentrating the mind on a single subject of thought; 
We feel assured that the mountebank who can perform 
the clever manoeuvre of making half-a-dozeO bah* spin 
round his person, possesses a capacity irhieft, well-di- 
rected might lead to much higher things. 1 

It is unfortunate, from the state of society in D 
that personal expertness should so much take a fbr- 
tive direction. Dacoitism may be«aid to be carried- tet” 
length Of a science, for in its higher professors it disdains 
theft on a mean or bungliqp scale of operation. Colonel 
Davidson mentions the case of a Dacoit who had stolen 
a man’s garments from under his head, severing with a 
knife a part of the article which wns either entangled or 
purposely fastened to the pillow. * This,’ says he, 1 was a 
mere bungler, and, I am persuaded, an apprentice with- 
out* experience or talent. The scientific mode is well 
known : when ft is necessary to make a sleeping man 
turn on his other side, you tickle his opposite ear with 
a straw till he obeys, and then a dexterous pull secures 
the booty. It is in this way that many excellent Eng- 
lish gentlemen awake in the morning without mattress, 
blanket, or sheet either. abo?e or below them ; having 
at the s&nc time a favourite terrier asleep under tlugr 
beds, and a pair of detonating’ pistols under their pil- 
lows.* 

Broughton describes a less ‘ clumsy’ theft committed 
in the Mahratta camp, of which he* gives a lifelike 
^picture. A tent was entered in which fourteen men 
were sleeping, ’two of them at the door with drawn 
swords by their sides. The thieves, nothing daunted 
by the crowd, made use of the swftrds to cut their 
way into the tent, and picking their, steps among the 
sleepers, possessed themselves of tfie property they 
coveted. On another occasion, one dl^ihe maha rajah’s 
finest horses was carried off by a fellow, who, observing 
thd nider dismount, and give the bridle into the hands 
of the attendant, darted forward, severed the reins 
with his sword, and gallopped off in an instant. 

The following instance of Dacoitism, illustrative of 
our subject, was related to us by a gentleman long 
resident in India : — 

General O' , who considered himself able to out- 
manoeuvre any Dacoit in Bengal, had given orders to 
pursue and bring before him a thief whose misde- 
uicanours had warranted the severest punishment. The 
poor Dacoit was caught and brought up for examina- 
tion. He was a fine specimen of the East Indian race. 
Of a clear brown, every feature of the most perfect 
mould, and with a form of exquisite symmetry and 
proportion, he now stood, nothing daunted, before the 
chief Pilose breath was to decide his fate. 

1 You,are a Dacoit?’ • 

* I am.’ 

‘ You arc aware that the crimes you liavo been guilty 
| of are punishable by death?’ 

w 4 If stfbh be my nusseed (destiny), I am prepared to 
meet it.’ » 

1 Would you avoid it?* 

4 Decidedly.’ 

4 Well, then, listen. Scarcely a night passes that 
several of our cavalry horses are not stolen. In spite 
of our constant vigilancjp, in spite of sentinels, and every 
other precaution, they are carried off. Do you know 
how this is effected?’ 

* I do.* 

* Well, then, on one condition your life shall be spared: 
show us the* mode in which these extraordinary rob- 
beries afe committed, and I will not only set you free, 
but give you ons hundred rupees.* 

The Dacoit almost sneered at the offer of the bribe ; 
but after a moment’s pause, he replied, 4 1 am ready.* 

‘ Bravo t ’ cried S , well pleased. 4 Now we’ll getat 
the secret. Let the captains and officers couteutteF 
troops be oroered instantly to attend at my 
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the t^ck, and be able to guard against it Retire 
4iWt‘'«araliy soldiers and two grooms also to be there ; 
and let them make haste* for I am all impatience to see 
the feRj performed.* 

In a quarter of an hour all was prepared. A very 
spirited and valuable horse of the general** was selected 
for the trial, one that allowed none sate his master or 
his feeder to approach him. But the robber rather 
exulted in this, as he declared it would the better dis- 
play his dexterity. 

In the first place, the horse was tethered, as all 
cavalry horses in the field in India are, beneath an open 
tent, hit fore legs being each made fast by a rotye to a 
staple in the ground. Th< hind legs were similarly 
secured. A groom lay on one side of him, a grass- 
cutter (forager) on the other. The soldier to whom he 
was supposed to belong was stretched immediately be- 
hind •him, and another very near, with orders that if 
they could in any way detect, by noise or touch, the 
tread of the robber, they were instantly to start up and 
seize him. Till then, they were to close their eyes and 
affect to sleep. 

The Dacoit, on the other hand, threw himself on the 
grass, and, like a snake, crawled up to the first guard, 
and lay quietly beside him for a moment, to ascertain' 
if he were asleep ? then gently rising over him lc he crept 
between the groom and the horse, till he actually lay 
beneath the spirited animal, which, extraordinary to 
say, never attempted to stir. With the greatest nicety 
he undid one of the hind tethers, or spansills, then one 
of the fore ; then fte paused a while, and the horse stirred 
n6t He then undid, with great care and nicety, the 
other two, and creeping out between his fore legs, ma- 
naged to substitute a native bridle for the head-stall. The 
spectators were lost in admiration, particularly the old 
general, whose praise was unbounded. But still the 
most difficult piut of the task remained to be done — 
namely, to get the horse away. This was effected by 
turning him' round. The Dacoit now quickly raided 
himself up by his arms, and the next moment wfis on 
the animal’s back. Then walking him up to his supposed 
guard, the horse stepped over his legs, which were close 
together, and in the next instant he stood clear of all 
impediment, when the ingenious rider struck both his 
heels into him, and set off down the lines in a hand 
gallop. 

General S — was pleased beyond expression with the 
1 man’s address; and though he hardly krttew how to guard 
against such expert thieves, yet he now saw the mote 
employed by the robbers, and it might be possible to 
invent some means to thwart them. 

In the meantime the adroit native had arrived at the 
Extreme outskirt of the camp, when the general, who 
began to think he had shown them enough of his skill, 
called on him to come back , 1 Nope are so deaf as those 
who will not hear.* From \liat moment to the -hour of 
his death, the worthy commander never saw his favou- 
rite charger, and what was still worse, he was ever 
afterwards bound to blush at his own simplicity when-i 
ever the word ‘Dacoit* was mentioned in nis pre-^ 1 
sence. 11 

Numerous villages in Central India are entirely 
peopled by Dacoita, who carry their depredations west- 
ward to the banks of the Indus, and southward to 
Bombay and Madras. In our own territories, Colonel 
Siee&afi say* there arc likewise whole colonies of theif^ 
a thouiMd such families being located in the Upper 
The landholders and police officers fife- 
qden^jftiOro largo fortunes bv their share of the spoil ; 
acid , thus robbery is a very saw business when carrion 
Oh jit some distaacefpom home. But independently of 
venality of tile functionaries, it is extremely diffi- 
cult— in some cases hqppstible— to°gSt witnesses to 
appear ; and "this state of tirfngs must continue till the 
meshes of 'justice are driwn closer, and men are not 
ru incd Wtne loss of time attending a prosecution. Till 
then, tjilSfooaJUnful ingenuity considerable portion 
of the UBBkios must continue to turned towards the 


arts of knavery, instsidof enriching Ptheir coufttry by 
such masterpieces of industry *> the famous ffittslins of 
Dacca, which have ftofr flf t been surpassed even by the 
science of Europe. 
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EARLY NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS. 

,-jp of the ridvertising sheet of a newspaper, some 
jy or forty years old, hamiening to fall into our hands 
the other day, afforded considerable amusement, and ‘ gave 
birth to the idea, that if the investigation were pushed a 
little beyond this date* it might prove productive of seve- 
ftl curious facts. Full of this conception, we repaired to 
the British Museum, and were very shortly seated at a 
table surrounded with a mountain of dusty folios. . We 
were soon immersed in the mass, and aged ‘ Diurnals/ 
venerable ‘Intelligencers,* ‘-Mercuries* yellow and grim, 
and hoary old ‘ Gazettes/ underwent a careful scrutiny. 
■ As some of these patriarchs were in their one hundred 
and eightieth year, it may be readily conjectured they 
supplied a very queer sort of literary repast. Engaged 
in this pursuit, we may be said to have witnessed the 
very birth of that prolific monster whose many-mem- 
bered body now occupies so large a share of public atten- 
tion. We h&vo seen the hydra when it was a bantling 
with only one head. It was no very arduous undertaking 
to find the first advertisement ; but to trace the gradual 
development of form, and feature, and numerical strength, 
was a labour for a literary Hercules, and by no means 
"to be undertaken by any one Who could not spend a year 
or two on the subject. We therefore confess titdty after 
gleaning a few curiosities, we consigned the huge mass 
back to its dusty vaults again ; and believing that some 
of the information we derived may interest many of our 
readers, we beg to present «them with this artira as £he 
result of our short dive into a sea of newspajjfrs of the 
past and part of the preceding century. 

We believe that the first advertisement discoverable 
in any newspaper is one which refers to the theft of two 
horses. It is contained in ail early number of a paper 
called the * Impartial Intelligencer/ published m the 
year 1648, and consequently now (1848) exactly two cen- 
turies old. It was inserted by a gentleman of Candish, in 
Suffolk. After this, these notifications were very few and 
far between for several years, until we approach the era 
of the ‘London Gazette.* Here, for some time, they 
assumed no very definite form, consisting merely of a short 
official notice in italics at the end of each Gazette, and 
not headed with the title * Advertisement.’ One of the 
first called by this name — in this paper, that is to say— 
is Contained in the number for May 6, 1667. It is 
sufficiently remarkable to deserve resuscitation, and runs 
t&us: — 

* An Advertisement. 

‘■We are, by his majesty’s command, to give notice 
that, by reason of the great heats which are’ growing oti, 
there will bo no further touching for the evil till Michael- 
mas next, and 'accordingly all persons concerned are to 
forbear their addresses tul that time ! * 

This remarkable advertisement, which, So far as wo 
know, has escaped the notice of historical writers, is re- 
peated in four or five subsequent Gazettes, after which it 
disappears, to the extent of our search, never to reappear 
agaut. The valve Ci the newspaper as an advertising 
medium was now beginning to be felt. Persons who had 
lost their dogs or other property began to give notice 
thereof in the tailpiece of the last column of the Gazette. 
The Duke of Albemarle appears to have been particularly 
unftrtimate, for his advertisements appear four or five 
times— onoe for *A white greyhound dog with red cheeks, 
intelligence to be brought to the Duke of Albemarle’s 
porter at the Cockpit/’ The Prince Rupert was equally 
unfortunate. Felonies of this nature appear to have been 
of great frequency, and even the royal stables and fal- 
conry were not secure. ¥ 

Advertisements were now to be directed to another ob- 
ject than the mere proclamation of jnissing property, or 
of official notices* A far-sighted gentleman, by name 
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« Egbertua Wills,* of the city of Utre&t,' Imfbnns the 
public that he is ‘skilful in tne cure of crookedness, and 
other defects of the body.’ Such is the modest , commence- 
ment of the present foul disgrace of a portion of the 
public press— quaok advertisements ! This was like the 
4 letting forth of Kptero.' Commercial advertising now 
took origin, and gained strength. We belieye an enter- 
prising tobacconist makes one of the lint entries as an 
advertiser in this character. VThis was a Mr * James Nor- 
cock, snuflmaker and perfumer,’ whose sign was the har- 
monious union implied in the 4 jessamine-tree and snuff- 
ing gentleman,’ and who professed to Bell 4 all sorts of 
snufiS, Spanish and Italian ; also the best Spanish lozen- 
ges and cashen to be eaten, and all sorts of rare Spanish 
perfumes.’ Auctioneers follow Mr Norcock’s train, *of 
whose unpretending announcements the following is a 
fair sample: — 4 On the fifteenth day of March next 
(1684) will be exposed to sale by the cwiidle, two # eleph ants, 
male and female.’ Other advertisements state 4 by inch 
of candle;’ from which it will readily be understood 
that the bidding commenced with the lighting, and 
terminated with the consumption, of ‘ the inch of 
candle,’ a method suited to the sober spirit of those 
times. If more prodigal of time, auctioneers were more 
frugal of their words in those days than in our own. 
Let the following pithy announcement shock any 
Mr Robins as it may, we shall not withhold it, but 
declare how that a 4 splendid site,' an 4 advantageous 
investment for capital,’ a 4 magnificent property,' was 
actually advertised in two lines, containing two sen- 
tences* — ‘ The bowling-green ‘in Southwark Park is to bo 
let to build upon; inquire there, and you may know 
farther.’ From there being but one, and that only an 
occasional advertisement, hi the 4 Gazette’ at its com- 
mencement, thirty years late% ten or a dozen appear in 
each journal. Scattered through them occur a number 
and variety of advertisements about runaway servants, 
in the description of whose persons we aro sometimes 
informed that they ‘wore their own hair.' 

With the commencement of the eighteenth century, the 
genius^of advertising had attained a considerable deve- 
lopment, and the general character of the advertisements 
resembled in many respects that of the present time. 
They related to the wants, and luxuries, and diseases of 
mankind ; and these, with but little variation, remain 
the same from century to century. At this time quack 
advertising, with the strength of a poisonous weed, over- 
topped all the rest in effrontery, immodesty, and ex- 
tent. Some of these announcements indulge in all the 
romantic hyperbole commonly accepted and disbelieved 
in our own age. A medicine known as 4 Scots' pills * 
reaches, we believe, the greatest age among them. 1 ’ It is 
the Methuselah of the Tot. A brother patriarch is JJjr 
Benjamin Godfrey^ miraculous elixir or cordial. There 
was even in the seventeenth century, towards its close, a 
famous anti-doloric oil, which administered instant ease 
to the excruciations of gout and rheumatism, and was 
averred to # be 4 likewise excellent for «11 old aches, 
pains, bruises, strains, stiffness, palsy, &c.' Next to 
these were Major John Choke’s 4 Incomparable necklaces 
for the easement of children in ’•cutting their teeth.' 
We Bhould have thought Major Choke'* name quite suf- 
ficient. The king of France, however, was of a different 
opinion; for all his four children accomplished toeir 
dentition, to the immortal glory of •Mag or Choke, mlely 
by the preternatural aid they received from these invalu- 
able ornaments. But greater miracles were in reserve 
for the healing art than even these. The original edition 
of the 4 Spectator 1 ’ for July 2, 1712, contains a notice which 
we shall abbreviate: — 4 Lo$t of memory or forgetfulness 
certainly cured by a grateful electuary peculiarly adapted 
to that end. It makes the head clear and easy, the 
spirits free, active, and undisturbed, and revives all* the 
noble faculties of the soul, enabling those whose fuemory 
had been totally lost (!) to remember the minutest cir- 
cumstance of their affairs to a wonder I’ Another, which 
appeared in the same sheet, was an 4 Admirable confect 
which assuredly cures stuttering and stammering in chil- 
dren and grown persons.* Its stupendous powers were 
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retailed at the insignificant sum of balf-a-crown a pci. 
No fewer than 'sixteen quack advertisements, 1 6f ten or 
twelve lines each, appear in the V.Craftsmin’ for 1780, 
occupying the whole of the last side of tmjftpaper. 
Omitting all notice of the offensive ones, it may' amuse 
to quote the titles of a few others. There was th # 4 Juia- 
pium Ashraaticura' for broken-winded men, krjn^ffllty 
to * The Infallible Remedy for Broken-wind**! Holies;’ 

4 The 'Great Elixir;’ 4 Famous for the Vapour*;’ ‘4 
Snuff '—for human angels, we presume ; and a sly, 
tisement, something after the modem style, headec 
consequence of the daily disturbance in church^ 
eoughxrig, the original inestimable angelick electuarp 
is strongly recommended fp the public good. Advertis- 
ing perfumers were not wanting to flatter the vanity of 
these old times. There were creators of artificial beauty 
in the seventeenth century, and they abound in the, 
nineteenth. If there was not a 4 Kalydor,' there was a 
4 Britannic Beautifier,’ we have not the smallest doubt 
of equal efficacy. If there was no wonder-working 4 Curl* 
iqg fluid,' there was the incomparable ’Whitewater to 
curl gentlemen's hair.' Even old wigs that look scandal- 
ous, after a simple application of that liquid, would curl 
as freshly and as stiffly as if they had just left the hands 
of the perruquier. Instead of advertising from 4 kings’ 
palaces’ and plate-glass grovqp, the barkers of those times, 
utterly iflnocent of such circumlocutions as are at presqpt 
in vogue, spoke out in the following right-down lan- 
guage : — 4 This is to acquaint gentlemen and others that 
there is a fresh parcel of perukes of all sorts, Bobs, T yes, 
and Naturals, that the maker will warrant to bo made of 
f the true human English hairs.’ 

We believe that the following advertisements relate to 
a species of insurance which will be new to many of our 
readers. In the 4 British Apollo’ for 1710 is the follow- 
ing notice: — 4 A first and second claim is made at the 
office of Assurance on Marriage in Roll Court, Fleet 
Street. The first will be paid on Saturday next; where*- , 
fore all persons concerned are desired to pay two shillings 
into,the joint-stock, pursuant to the articles, or the# 
will be excluded. The two claimants married taen 
other, and have paid but two shillings each.’ Yet they 
were to receive L.37. This advertisement may receive its 
explanation in another: — 4 Any pemon, by paying two 
shillings at their entrance for a policy and stamps, and 
two shillings towards erfch marriage until their own, 
when (the number is) full, will secure to themselves L.200, 
and in the maritime, in proportion to the number of 
subscribers.’ So well did this speculation answer, that 
three offices shortly opened in the same line, one of which 
had its appropriate situation in Petticoat Lane. These 
examples excited the ingenuity of others; and we shortly 
light upon an advertisement from an office of insurance 
upon baptism. In this case persons were to pay two shil- 
lings*and sixpence towards each infant baptised until 
their own. If tho list was dull, they could then receive 
L.200:’ 4 the interest of which is sufficient,’ says tho 
advertisement, 4 to give a child a good education, and the 
principal reserved until it comes to maturity.’ There is 
no doubt that many of these projects were wholesale^ 
systems of robbery. For a time, however, they were 
greedily run after. 

Many of the advertisements of the public amusements 
are diverting. There was $he 4 famous water-theatre of 
the late ingenious Mr Winstanley,’ the architect of one 
of the Eddystone lighthouses, ‘ wherein is shown tho 
greatest curiosities in* waterworks — tho like was neve* 
performed by any. Sea-gods and goddesses, nymphs, 
mermaids, and satyrs, all playing water as suito|tye,and 
seme of them fire, mingled with water; and thtfCbarret 
that plays eg many liquoss is broke to pieces before the 
spectators.’ Next were the performances of a wonderful 
posture-master, who offered the attractions of ‘extending 
his bo dfy into all deformed shapes— making hi* hip and 
shoulder meet together,' and half twisting hit neat off 


Mr Fawkes's theatre near the Haymarket was another 
‘t, where he presented the fol 


favourite resort, 

tainments:-*-He caused a tree to grow up in a r _ 

on the table, wjiich would blow and bear ripe ffrui* In a 
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time; besides which were his famous little pos- 
tmt-master, musical clocks, Venetian automata, and sea- 
pieces with naumachia. The advertisement of one of the 
theatre* — we are half afraid it is a hoax, yet it occurs, 
we believe, in the * Daily Advertiser * — states that the per- 
formances are in honour of the presence of ’Adorno Oro- 
nooko Tomo, sent to see the kingdom of Great Britain by 
the Great Trudo, Audato, Povesaw, Danjer, Eujo Suve- 
veto, king of Dawhomay.’ His highness was to be aihused 
with the humours of Sir John Falstaflj altered from Shak- 
speAre. Near Charing-croas was an exhibition adver- 
tised of a little man 32 years old, and 36 inches high, 
with his wife of the same age, and under 36 inches, ana a 
little hone 24 inches high, ax^d a satyr that had a head 
like a child. 

Charging for advertising commenced at a very early 
period. A few might at first have been inserted gratui- 
tously, but the revenue flowing from this source was so 
obvious a consideration, that the practice soon began of 
charging a fixed sum for each. In the * Mercurius Libra- 
rius,’ a bookseller’s paper, it is stated that, ' To show thqt 
the publishers design the public advantage of trade, they 
will expect but sixpence for inserting any book, nor but 
twelve pence for any other advertisement, relating to the 
trade, unless it be excessive long.’ The next intimation of 
price is in the ‘ Jogkey’s Intelligencer, * which charged a 
shilling for each, and sixpence ior renewing, the ' Ob- 
servator,' in 1704, charged a shilling for eight lines; and 
the 4 Countiy Gentleman’s Courant,’ in 1706, inserted 
advertisements at twopence a line. The 4 Public Adver- 
tise?’ charged for <a. length of time two shillings for each 
insertion. 

It has not often been our lot to engage in a diver- 
sion which has suggested so many solemn and mournful 
thoughts as this. *We have heard the very voices of the 
past speaking to us. A century and a half has been 
living before our eyes— where are they now ? — their pas- 
sions, pleasures, wants, amusements, eccentricities, wis- 
dom, and folly, hushed in the cold silence of the unspar- 
ing tomb. Surely said the preacher, * Vanity of vaipties 
— all is vanity.’ We began our paper in mirth, we are 
constrained to end it with a touch of gravity. r% 




MJ CHILDHOOD’S TUNE. 


[This exquisite piece Is from a little volume recently published, 
entitled * Lyrics and Mlscelkrfoua Poems, by Frances Brown.' 
We seleot It for extract, not only bn account of the merit of tho 
versos themselves, but because they convey a good Idea of the 
beauty, gentleness, and grace which characterise the volume 
generally. Miss Brown is almost wholly blind— a circumstance 
which lends an interest to her poems, independent of that com- 
manded by her genius.] 

And hast tllou found my soul again. 

Though many a shadowy year hath past 
Across its chequered path sinoe when 
I heard thy low notea last * 

They come with the old pleasant sound, 

Long silent, but remembered soon— 

With all the fresh green memories wound 
About my childhood's tuno ! 

I left thee far among tho flowera 
• My hand shall seek as wealth no more— 

The lost light of those morning hours , 

No sunrise can restore. 

And life hath many an early cloud 
That darkens as it nears tho noon— 

Hut all their broken rainbows crowd 
Back with my childhood's tune l 

Thou host the whisper of young loaves 
That told my heart of spring begun. 

The bird's song by our hamlot eaves 
Poured to the setting sun— 

And voices heard, how long ago, 
liy winter’s hearth or autumn's moon !— 

They have grown old and altered now— 

All but my childhood’s tune I 

At our last mooting, Time had much 
To teach, and I to learn ; for then 
Mine was a trusting wisdom— such 
As will not come again. 

I had not seen lifers harvest fade 
Before mi' in the days of June ; 

But thou— how hath the spring-time stayed 
With thee, my childhood's tune ! 

I had not learned that love, which seemed 
So priceless, might be poor and cold j t • 

Nor found whom once I angels deemed 1 
Of coarse and common mould. 


THE COMMON NETTLE. 

■One of the plants which follow the footsteps of man, and 
which often indicates by its presence the situations on 
wliioh cottages stood in some of the now thinly-peopled or 
deserted Highland glens. Thus, while proprietors of thb 
soil, in their desire to have the exclusive use of large tracts 
of country, whether for sheep or for deer, mako clearances 
of Highland glens, and endeavour to get rid of all vestiges 
of the peasantry who inhabited them, and * lay field to 
field, till there be no place, that they may be placed alone 
in tho midst of the earth,' there springs up in tins. wild 
wasto a plant, which marks tic cottage sites as hallowed 
ground, and tells of the deed to future generation^. The 
occurrence of nettles in . neglected gardens and fortresses 
was a subject of observation in times long gone by. Thus 
Solomon, when speaking of the field of tho slothful and 
tlio vineyard of the man void of understanding, remarks 
that ’nettles had covered the feco thereof;* and the Pro- 
phet Isaiah, when nllnding to tho desolation which shall 
come on the enemies of God’s people, says, ‘ Thorns shall 
come up in her palaces, nettles and brambles in the for- 
tresses thereof .'— Hass lloclc. 

lauuhteb/* a 

4 Laugh end grow fat,' is an old adage ; and Sterne tells 
ns that. every time a, man laughs he adds something to his 
liffk An eccentric philosopher of the last century used tU 
**jr that he liked not only to laugh himself^ but to see 
laughter and hear langhter. Laughter is good for health ; 
it is a prdvoeative to the appetite, and„a friehd to diges- 
tion.. Dr Sydenham said this arrival of a merry-andrew in 
a town was more benbirial to the health of the inhabitants 
than twenty asses loaded with medicine. Mr Pott, a cele- 
b rated surgeon, used to say that he never saw. the 4 Tailor 
riding to Brentford’ without feebflg bettor f for a week 
afterwards. 

■"7 


I knew not that the world's hard gold 

Could far outweigh the heart'd best boon ; 

And yet them speukest os of old— 

My childhood's pleasant tune ! 

I greet tbee as the dove that crossed 

My path among Time's breaking waves 

With olivo leaves of memory lost, 

Or shed, perchance, on graves. 

The tree hath grown up wild and rank, 

* With blighted boughs that time may prune— 

But blessed were tho down it drunk 
* C* From thee— my Childhood’s tuno ! 

Wheru rose the stranger city’s hum. 

By many a princely mart and dome. 

Thou comost— oven us voioos come 
To hoarts that have no homo. 

A simple strain to other cars, 

And lost amid tho tumult soon ; 

lb t dreams of love, and truth, and tearo. 

Came with kiy childhood’s tunc ! 

(•' 

DOMESTIC DUTIES. 

Siting that alipost the whole of the dav is devoted to 
business abroad, and the remainder of my time to domestic 
duties, there is none left to myself— that is, for my studies; 
for on returning home, I have to talk with my wife, prattle 
with my children, and converse with niy servants; all of 
whibh things I number among the duties of life. Since, if 
a man would not be a strange*? in his own house, he must, 
by every means in his power, ^strive to render himself more 
agreeable to those companions of his life whom nature 
hath provided, chapco thrown in his way, or that he Iiab 
himself Chosen.— Sir Thomas More, ' * ? 
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INNS. 

It is pleasant to take one's ease in one's inn ; but it is 
essential to the realisation of the idea that it should be 
a good inn. For an inn to be good, there is no neces- 
sity tliat it should be fine. It may be line, and not 
good. The quality of goodness in an inn depends on 
its fulfilling the ideal of its own pretensions, whatever 
these arc. All wo require is, that it should be good of 
its class — that is, if it be a grand inn, that it should be 
grand without any derogatory slatternliness, any mis- 
application of servant power, or any other drawback 
from splendour ; if a humble inn, pretending only to £ 
moderate presentment of comforts, that it should really 
be a tolerable home for its own class of customers ; and 
si* forth. These postulate# being attained, then we 
may each take our ease in our inn indeed ; and a very 
great privilege it is to be able to do so at usually so 
small an expenditure of money. Duty, pleasure, whim, 
or whatever else, calls us out from home — wo travel or 
ramble all d^r— it is perhaps a wilderness, with only a 
fuw cottages scattered over it; but, lo! it is a post-road 
we are upon; and there, for certain, at the end of a few 
miles, rises a goodly house, furnished with all the ordi- 
nary comforts of refined life — there a smiling welcome 
awaits us : if wet, wc are sympathised witli and dried ; 
if hungry, the table is instantly spread : we lounge over 
n good fire all the remainder of the evening, and for the 
night repose among sheets redolent of the daisies where 
they were bleached. Mere payment of a bill nexj, morn- 
ing, though a legal, is not a moral discharge for all 
these benefits. Never do I enjoy them without a pA 1 - 
sonal thankfulness to the honest people who have chosen 
a mode of livelihood so useful and so kindly towards 
their fellow -creatures, as well as a more sentimental 
gratitude *for the privilege of living i* a country so 
settled, and so advanced in the things of civilisation, as 
to admit of such a regular, albeit* mercantife system of 
hospitality. 

Between the highest and humblest of all things the 
intervals are usually enormous— for example, n^has 
been somewhere remarked, betweefi the Archbislfbp of 
Canterbury and the hedge parson, or between Sir 
Astley Cooper and the village apothecary — however 
they may be describablc by common names, as in these 
cases clergyman, or doctor. So between Mivart’s, ftith 
its rows of fifteen window! to Brook Street, or Doug- 
las’s and Barry's in Edinburgh, or Gresham’s in Dub- 
lin, and the modest aubergo of the village, with its * red 
lion predominating over a punch-bowl/ or its black bull, 
with gilt hoofs and horns, the interspace is vast ; and 
yet they att belong to the genus tan, as well as the 
hundred shades of variety which ataud between. All, 
too, may have their virtues, if conducted in a fitting 
manner— on that everything depends. ‘ There is some- 


thing interesting, almost awing, in an outrageously 
large inn. To be shown with your carpet-bag into 

o. 189, or 217, is of the nature of an impressive event 
— somewhat chilling, too, perhaps, seeing how indivi- 
duality sinks when you consider that you are only one 
of a multitude making your home for the night in this 
vast house. Oue feels in such a case of wonderfully 
small account in the eyes of both servants and masters. 
Your illness, or even death, would hardly fix their regkrd 
for a moment. The beauty, however, is in the regu- 
larity — the system. The bed- chambering power perfect 
as clockwork, in despite of Virgil ami his varium et mu - 
tabi/e . Breakfasts appear at order, as if some law pre- 
sided over the association of the various things on the 
tray and their coming up stairs. TI;ere is even a gene- 
ralisation of hot shaving water which seems marvelMus. 
One could almost suppose that boots walk down stairs, 
clean themselves, and conic up again. Mechanical, 
sentimentless, cold, nnd unloving is the whole affair, 
ytitjhow admirably adapted for a general effect in 
giving comfort and expeding wishes! How excellent 
entirely in its own way ! 

Where small inns arc tolerably well managed, I feel 
them to be, upon the whole, more agreeable. If newly 
started froyi a home vrfiere you are in the receipt, of 
some daily respect as husband, father, and master, it is 
rather an unpleasant plunge to take your place at once 
jis No. 217, with onlyVfew pieces of human mechanism, 
in the shapes of* waiter, cham’aid, and boots, floating 
gelidly about you. The greater conspicuousness and 
consequence which you attain ut a small inn, makes the 
transition less. The gentleman in No. 5 parlour, with his 
two^andlcs, is somebody. If the portmanteau and the 
man had alike a respectable appearance, he may depend 
upon tfie speculations of both waiter and landlord having 
taken a turn in his favour; the first practical result 
of which will probably have been a mission of the land- 
lady to* the kitchen to see that cook is sufficiently par- 
ticular in dotng that fowl for dinner. John, in laying 
the cloth, if he sees anythiug like an opening, will be 
sure to prove conversational, remarking probably on 
the anticipated effects of the railway commencing in 
autumn, which, he thinks, must for certain cause an 
tmnibus to leave the house and conic to it at least 
twice a-day. Or perhaps we had a great farmers* ball 
in the big froom two nights ago, at which there Were 
such doings. The landlord himself, if you cross him 
in the lobby, or sauuter out upon him in front of the 
house, is founjJ Jo observe no dulling distance — very 
different from the invisible deities of the grand cara- 
vansaries. You may soon wind off from him the whole 
chat of the country side. The landlord of such an inn 
. is generally.but a half-occupied man. The lady being 
always of superior importance in house rovtogamenfc, 
lie has* no chance of beeping up in any dignity of 
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unless lie lias a little farm for raising the pro- 
vider consumed in the house, in which case he may 
toe enabled to consider himself as a man of some small 
consequence. From the general operation of this semi- 
vacuity or enforced idleness, your landlord is usually 
social and gotsippy. Great matter it is for the superior 
moiety, if she only can contrive to keep him from doing 
any positive harm. 

There is a particular class of inns above all others 
agreeable— those which, being situated in some favourite 
haunt of amusement-seekers, have only to endeavour to 
he agreeable places for the sending of a few days, or 
even of one day, and their whole function is served. 

' No great posting system, no tavern business, no pell- 
-mell of stage-coaches, no 4 commercial gentlemen’ to 
take a lead as customers. Generally situated in some 
pleasant nook, with, an esjdanade looking out upon the 
lake, the vale, or whatever else the place is celebrated 
for ; nice parlours, clean airy bedrooms, very likely a 
pianoforte in your room ; appearances of elegant life in 
the people of the house, and nothing sordid or shabby 
in their system of entertaining and -charging. Here it 
is truly delightful to experience that warmth°of wel- 
come which belongs to inns — light-lieartcd ramblings 
all day — the comforts of the inn in the evening. All 
the better if the telegraphic wires of the post-office have 
been cut behind you. Your ordinary world forgot: 
the whole sense of duty, that usually sits so heavy, 
thrown away for the time. Alas ! what is life to the 
best of ns hut a loSg series of cares, with three or four 
such little affairs of relaxation interspersed ! Inns of 
this pleasant kind are to be seen at Matlock, at places 
in the Ialo of Wight — Yentnor, for instance — about 
the Cumberland lakes, and also in oqr own dear High- 
lands. . Header, there is a nook of the world called 
by a name which, ten to one, you cannot pronounce 
— Drumnadroehit. Nestling in a fine glen near the 
banks of Loch Ness, it is an inn for a romance. A 
Shelley might have chosen it as a retreat in which 
to compose one of his poems. Oxford students do, I 
believe, haunt it as a fitting place for their summer 
studies. Of nil the generation of pleasant inns, this is 
by many degrees the pleasantest I have ever chanced* 
to be in, be the rest what they may. It is more like 
that parsonage which a waggish friend recommended 
its non-resident tenant to advertise as a proper place 
for an eternal succession of honeymoon parties than 
anything else. From tho perfect resemblance which 
everything bears to what you see in an ordinary house 
—here, too, you find a piano in the parlour — from the 
kindly simplicity of the attendants, and the neatness 
and taste presiding over all your entertainments, you 
feel that you lose nothing in life by being fn Inverness- 
shire instead of at home. Such inns might be expected 
in some Utopia, where mercenary' feelings had given 
way to universal kindliness and mutual serviceableness. 

I am not quite sure if it he a wise arrangement which 
gives landladies in general such a precedence over their 
lords in the management of inns. It is ull very true 
that, an inn belng chiefly a domestic matter, and womay 
being more espt^M)# the domestic sex, we B may natu- 
rally expect to tee thi lady taking a leading share of the 
cofnmon duty. I think it, however, i mistake fo sup-_ 
pose that there is not foil and fitting employment for a 
man also about an inn. It Appears to me that the energy 
of the male intellect would often be useful in enforcing 
and maintaining' the neccssaiy arrangements, and in 
taking advantage of circumstances that might redound 
to the better success of the house. It is unfortunate 




that men should think themselves in any ease above 
such duties. Nothing tending to useful results can he 
beneath a man’s regard. Wero men of tolerable judg- 
ment and intelligence more generally to take a steering 
hand in the inns of secondary and third-rate importance, 
they might immensely improve them.' By travelling, 
they might catch-up many good ideas, both from the 
modes of management they would see in other inns, and 
from tho remarks which they heard made by guksts 
about particular arrangements, and the conduct of the 
several attendants. By exercising a real care in super- 
intendence, instead of only promising to do so in their 
hoise- cards, they could effect wonders. The plain truth 
should be understood by them, that to fulfil their place 
in life, they must make themselves virtually the ser- 
vants of tftosG they would hope to profit by. By this 
we mean that nothing should be omitted which care and 
trouble can do, to ;nake their guests comfortable — to 
make the house as home-like as possible for them. There 
must be no tiring in this kind of welldoing — custom 
should never stale the infinite variety of little attentions 
that gratify guests. Grant it is a slavery — are we not 
all slaves to each other? Who that would eat, escapes 
the bondage of those from whom he asks bread? 

The greatest difficulty is 0 to get good servants. This 
is the feeblest point about most inns. Of all waiters, how 
f few are cleanly— how few approach the tact and unobtru- 
sive discreetness of a tolerably well-bred man-servant 1 
Landlords little reflect, perhaps, on the shock it gives 
to a gentleman who is tolerably well served at home, 
to see his breakfast brought in by a coarse fellow 
with uncombed hair, unwashed hands, and unbrnslied 
clothes, as often happens. One fault is nearly uni- 
versal in the class, and it is a sufficiently annoying 
one— the want of a quiet manner. Some, stem to think 
it necessary that they should walk across the floor 
with the impressiveness of the statue in Don Juan, 
and set down every plate and Biilt-vat with a noise that 
may be heard over half the house*. The unsatisfactory 
points about waiters are the less endurable when we 
reflect on their comparative gains. In a well- frequented 
house, where gratuities from the guests are in practice, 
the remuneration far exceeds that usually accorded to 
other men of the same grade in life. Here, indeed, there 
is a great absurdity. A gentleman calls for a glass of 
soda-water, is charged eightpence, and gives the remain- 
jug groat to the waiter, not reflecting that the man’s 
profit by the transaction exceeds that of liis.m aster, who 
has rent and taxes to pay, a house to keep up, and bad 
debts to be made up for. The disproportion owing to 
the shabbiness which would appertain, in appearance, to 
more just Veinuncration. It is a barbarism altogether ; 
this plan of securing civility from ottendants at inns— 
the very confession that it is the only way expected to 
hav^thc result is distressing, as if men were so reluc- 
tant towards tlir-ir professed duty, that nothing but a 
particular reward for every little act could induce them 
to execute it. It is not perhaps one of the best effects 
of the system, that waiters are so often induced by their , 
accumulations to undertake the charge of houses for : 
themselves, while not possessed of the education and 
knowledge of tho habits of the upper classes which are 
reqdire^ for such establishments. i 

There is a national genius for inn-keepiag; and it is 
to bo feared that we all fall short in this respect of 
our continental neighbours. Amongst our $wn nations, 
the Irish are ill qualified, the Scotch moderately so, the 
English the beat. The comparison ranks with that of 
the nation^for business gifts generally, so that we may 
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fairty infer that the English couple make the best land- 
lord and landlady, because they can adapt themselves 
better than either the Scotch or Irish to that subjection 
of the external selfhood to the desires and needs of 
others which constitutes business. The Irishman is too 
idle for his trade, and follows the foxhounds. The 
Scotchman is too proud, and skulk* into a sort of half 
farmer or grain dealer, %’he Englishman, alone able to 
surrender himself entirely to that by which lie makes 
a penny, goes into the affair with apron and sleeves, 
and is a landlord in deed as in profession. 

9 

THE SCHOLASTIC LOGIC*, 

Tub words 'scholastic* and 'logic* are, to the majority of 
readers of books, either void of meaning, or exceedingly 
repulsive. But if, by a vivid historical picture, the agi- 
tation of men’s minds, the excitement and the interest 
that have been involved in the things denoted by these 
terms, were once clearly brought into view, they could 
not occur in common speech without exciting lively 
emotion. The principal doctrines that made logic a 
body of human knowledge, were originated by the 
greatest scientific mind of antiquity, among a people 
who took extreme interest in such things, at the same 
time that they were excessively devoted to amusements 
and splendour, excitement and novelty. But the recep- 
tion of Aristotelian fornlb of reasoning among the 
Greeks was cold and discouraging, compared with the 
reverence and enthusiasm they inspired during ttyj 
latter half of the middle ages, and the earlier part of 
the modern age — that is„from about the twelfth to the 
seventeenth centuries. Being applied to the most mo- 
mentous discussions of relfgion, and the highest ques- 
tions of man’s social welfare, they assisted in bringing 
either peace or wretchedness to millions of minds, in 
Btnying or forwarding revolutions, and in subjecting 
the arbitrary will of despots to the universal reason of 
mankind. » It has been truly remarked, that the infalli- 
bility of Aristotle supplanted the infallibility of the 
pope, and paved the way for that liberty of thought, 
and free use of individual reason, which is now our pri- 
vilege and our boast. In modern history, logic means 
the artificial aids that can he given to the human un- 
derstanding, to enable every man of ordinary sense and 
education to decide for himself in matters of religion 
and political right, instead of submitting implicitly to 
the decision of others. ' 

Like many other things that have done good in their 
lime, and have good in them, scholastic logic Iras fallen 
into disrepute, in consequence of its abuses. In the tyue 
of its ascendancy, it was completely overdone, and man- 
kind have not yet recovered from the disgust which it 
produced. - And the neglect and disregard of the sub- 
ject arc now so great, that few of us care to know 
either why it was once so popular, car what was the 
offence tlmt brought its popularity to an end. 

The name is derived from a Greek wofd signifying 
originally speech or discourse, or ^tlie communication of 
thought by language: and logic itself refers to tho 
operations of reasoning that are carried on by means 
of language or speech. The flashes of thought that 
are never expressed in words, till instinctive decisions 
of the lower animals, what we call intuitions and in- 
explicable impulses, cannot come under the cdhtrol of 1 
logic. A bird chooses tiie straws and sticks that arc 
to build its nest by the inspiration of nature alone ; or 
if it acquires any experience on the subject, that ex- 
perience is never expressed in words or artificial signs j 
it is not a logos , nor a subject of logic. And in many 
of the decisions of the human kind, there is •the* same 
speedy, instinctive kind of operation, unconnected with 
words or speocli. A man may seo a tree laden with 
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ripe fruit, and pluck and taste ii noting at the sgmoj 
time its appearance ; he may find it to he very ‘Mtoiott*, 
and, in consequence, lie may partake of it whoever he 
meets with it afterwards ; and all this time he may , 
never give it a name, nor describe it in s my way* 
nor compare it to anything, with the view of ftftktog . 
others know it, nor give a name to the frftfogitJVQ-, 
dufted in him. Yet if he recognise it a second time, 
and pluck and eat ip. consequence of the prevkmSKpftf ' 
rience, he goes through a process of reasoning . The* 
first instance was a case or knowledge by expartoUtfty 
the Second a case of knowledge by inference ; and. the':* 
native instincts of raenjjiways lead them to make inch; : 
inferences. 

But when names are applied to everything, and wbcm^ ’ 
wc not only derive experience and make inferences fiW;? i 
ourselves, but impart this experience to others, 'ttA&ii 
they may have the benefit of the knowledge of the past ' j 
and of the future which it contains, a new machines# 4ft t ! 

• introduced, an artificial apparatus of immense extent, ' f 

whose working leads us into a groat many considera- 
tions that never occur to the humbler animals. We 
have our affirmations, our denials, our discussions, par- : 
tial truth and whole truth, sophistry and delusion, mis- ’ 
understanding and inconsistency, voluntary and invo- 
luntary falsehood, confusion and nonsense. Eve* our 
inferences, performed by the force of the natural in- 
stinct, arc sometimes found to be contradicted by expe- 
rience : our knowledge of the past fails to be a key to 
the fhture. And when language ft interposed to the » 
extent of constructing arguments, trains of reasoning, 
and vast complex chains of persuasion, the machinery 
may become too cumbrous for us, ppless it is very care- 
fully managed. In truth, if the working of this immense 
structure of artificial thinking is not guarded by pre- 
cautions and rules, it is easy to see that it may produce 
endless difficulties. : 

# Logic, then, is one of the sets of rules for regulating 

tli% use of the machinery of speech. Grammar supplies^ , 
rules for ordering names in groups with a view to per- 
spicuity and facility in speaking and understanding the 
language, ami teaches the uses of the inflexions and ; 
arrangements adopted in each particular dialect. Rhe* [ 
tone lays down maxima for giving language its highest 
possible effect in communicating ideas and sentiment* 
from ono person to another: it teaches how to use,.' 
words for the purposes of exposition, persuasion, pleas- : 
ing, and for composing the works of art that are founded , 
on speech, such as the various forms of poetry. Logic 
views language solely us an instrument of inference or 
reasoning, for extending knowledge wider than experi- 
ence, for discovering the past, the future, and the di»- 
ta*t, from the present. In so far as we reason without 
language, logic does notaapply to our operations, any 
more* than grammar applies to the roar of the lion, or 
rhetoric to the song of the nightingale. But as soon as 
wc put our reasonings into words, or into the form that 
con vows them to otlier men’s minds, there is a certain 
fixed character which they must have, otherwise they 
are bad and inadmissible, and will prove false toteature 
and fact when the trial is made. The scholastic logic 
teaches what are the shapes that reasonings stated in 
words must have in order to bo sound and worthy of 
confidence, so that a man may stake his life and cha- 
racter on the conclusion. _ ^ v 

There is a class of people very much disposed to , - 
undervalue artificial rules of all kinds, and to uphold 
unassisted nature as the grand source of healthy action, j 
The greatest works of human genius, it is said, have 
been produced without the help of rules : Homer and j 
ShaVpeare paid no attention to arts of poetry and laws ■ i 
of composition; and people ought to write, speak, 
think, and act as nature dictates, and then they will 
do their best But without entering into the general 
question as to tho comparative merits of the natural 
and the artificial, it is sufficient to say that man, by 
constructing • a system of articulate speech, has made*}, 
himself a very artificial creature. He has brought 
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himself to communicate feeling, to think, imagine, 
ami create by verbal machinery, and* he must receive 
guidance, in the right use of this machinery. The 
animal that judges by its direct senses alone, cannot go 
far astray ; but mau, who stakes his wellbeing upon 
hearsays and symbols, who believes in the magnitude 
of the earth from a few rows of ciphers, and in the 
existence of unseen stars by tbc force of a series of 
black scratches on a white surface, must be very 
attentive to the authenticity of a machinery that seems 
so liable to abuse. 

, To suppose that most men can judge of a sound or 
unsound argument when they hear it stated, without 
requiring rules of logic, or any* artificial help, is a mis- 
take. The ability to judge of a chain of arguments, even 
in regard to the soundness of the reasoning, apart from 
the truth of the facts, is not the common prerogative 
of mankind, or one of the free gifts of nature: it is 
acquired only in consequence of laborious cultivation. 
Now, in educating people in this most desirable accom- 
plishment, the scholastic logic used to be the branch 
of knowledge and discipline chiefly depended on. The 
scholars at all the universities were regularly drilled 
and exercised in bringing every kind of argument and 
proof under the forms, laid < down by the Aristotelian 
scholastics, and this enabled them to declare with cer- 
tainty whether arguments were good or bad. The con- 
stitution of the old universities has not been altered ; 
logic is still a part of their curriculum, but it is reduced 
for the most part t<s a branch of information instead of 
drill. The artificial forms of reasoning, which were 
once the sole matter of the instruction, arc now pushed 
into a corner, and a great part of the session is spent 
in expounding human nature in general ; so that the 
students are never bo completely familiarised to the 
processes of logic, as to apply them afterwards in the 
business of life. 

The general principle, or great fundamental discovery 
that logic is founded on, may be understood witlm.it 
much difficulty ; although the complete exposition of 
it would require perhaps about as much time and 
study as the six books of Euclid. The principle is this : 
every step of sound reasoning may be reduced to one 
general form, which exhibits clearly what is the precise 
thing that is done when an inference is made. To 
comprehend exactly this universal form of the process 
of reasoning, it is only necessary to conceive, first-, what 
a proposition , or assertion, or affirmation is. A propo- \ 
sitiou brings together two things, two ideas, or two 
qualities or attributes, and asserts that these two things 
are always associated ; so that where one is, there the 
other is also. Thus , 4 Clouds obscure the sun,’ is a pro- 
position : two distinct things are stated, and they are 
affirmed to have a certain invariable connection. The 
thing we call a cloud, is one ; the thing we call obscuring, 
or hiding, or darkening the sun, is another ; and it is 
alleged that the two always go together. In conse- 
quence of this connection, we can he sure of the pre- 
sence of the second by merely knowing of the occurrence 
of th§, first. If w T e arc told iu history tha v t in the day 
of a great battle the whole heaven was overcast with 
cloiid, we are Bure, without being told, that the sun’s 
body was concealed, and his light very much diminished. 
Wherever nature lias ordained that two things shall 
always accompany each other, ami when man lias been t 
able to find out this connection, and state it in words 
for general information, a proposition or affirmation is 
arrived at whid^Yfiry much shortens human labour;, 
because by it we can know of the presence or absence 
of a thing not only by direct experience, but also by 
means of its accompanying thing. When wc have 
established the affirmation, that prqfesic acid causes 
death, ifc we can prove that one man administered a 
dose -of It to another who lias been found dead, we con- 
demn him as a murderer without farther inquiry. We 
have found that the taking of a certain amount of prus- 
sic acid, and the loss of life, are invariably associated 
by the ordination of nature; and if we are sure that 


the first lias occurred, we believe in trio second, as its 
effect, with the greatest certainty : and by the help of 
other propositions, we can establish a murder by prussic 
acid, although we do not know directly that the acid 
was procured from a chemist, and drunk by the victim. 
For it is one of nature’s established coincidences, that 
prussic acid, wlieq acted on by certain other known 
substances, produces a blue colour, called prussian blue. 
Now, if the stomach of the dead person is put through 
a process of contact with these other substances, called 
tests, and if it bring out the prussian blue at the proper 
stage, this, in consequence of the invariable connection 
of the two things, is a proof that prussic acid has been 
takthii. In this way wc caii know and believe that a 
tiling has been done that we have not seen, or that no 
living man may have seen. 

To pass from the nature of propositions to the na- 
ture of reasoning or inference, we have to supply only 
one other link, and the process is complete. If it he a 
general proposition that prussic acid destroys human 
life, the only thing necessary to predict the loss of life 
in a particular case, is to make sure that prussic acid 
is really the substance administered. For if it is a 
general rule that some one thing is always followed by 
a certain other thing, wc have only to establish the oc- 
currence of the first in order to believe in the occurrence 
of the second. Thus wc have a primary proposition 
that links two things, and a second proposition which 
makes out or asserts the existence of one of them in 
some individual instance ; and hence the consequence or 
conclusion is, that the other is present. This is the pro- 
cess whereby we draw an inference in all eases, or 
acquire a piece of information that is not within the 
range of our experience, CT’here are, as it were, three 
different steps in the operation : — The general proposi- 
tion ; the assertion of identity of the subject of the pro- 
position and the subject of a case in hand ; and lastly, 
the conclusion, or the full application of the proposition 
to the case. 

The scholastic logicians, in recognisin'^* the T three 
steps now mentioned as belonging to -every case of 
reasoning, gave them technical names, as follows: — The 
two first assertions they called the premises ; and tlio 
third, as in ordinary speech, the conclusion . The first 
assertion, which is a general proposition or affirma- 
tion of the connection of two different things, they called 
the major premise , or the greater proposition ; and the 
second assertion they termed the minor premise t or the 
lesser proposition. Since the first proposition, or the 
major premise, is the general law of nature, while the 
second is merely a statement that a particular case 
coiftes under it, the first is conceived to be the more 
important of the two; hence its title of superiority. 
The entire operation of inference, when formally ar- 
ranged iu its three successive parts, is called a syllogism, 
Tiie reasonings and arguments used in ordinary speech 
arc generally stated much shorter than in the - 1 full syl- 
logism, and t very often in such a way/ that it is difficult 
to distinguish the different parts that we have here set 
dofrn ; but if ever there be any doubt about the sound- 
ness of an argument, the best way of placing it before 
the mind is to separate it into its three steps of major 
premW*, or general principle, minor premise, or assertion 
of identity, and conclusion. This is the most advan- 
tageous form of looking at the case : the mind is put 
into the best possible position for judging of the sound- 
ness of the inference. It is like judging of a man’s 
affairs after they have been put into the orderly forms 
of correct book-keeping. For if an argument is un- 
sound, the fault muat lie in one or other of three tilings : 
the major premise must be untrue, or the minor pre- 
mise miist be untrue, or the conclusion must be some- 
thing different from what the premises can support. 
Possibly we*nay not be able to say, after .all, if the con- 
clusion is sound ; we may he unable to judge if the pri- 
mary proposition, or general law, be really true, as is 
asserted ; or wc may not be sure if the case mentioned 
in the second proposition is really a case to come under 
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the general law ; but still we gain a great deal by look- the building tip of science, which hrnothing more than 
ing at these statements apart from each other; and the assemblage of laws and principle* that have been 
we can always be sure if the conclusion is good, for already amassed, arranged iu Ijukai accordujg to the 
logic teaches all the forms of major and minor premises departments of nature that they belong to. Lord Bacon 
that can give a sound conclusion, or what the eondu- is for ever associated with ttie transition from scholastic 
sion is that can be rightly drawn from any two pfe- logic to the logic of investigation. As the one pretends 
mises. • to give the human understanding artificial helps to aid 

Logicians find it necesiary, in speaking of proposi- it fti judging if a doctrine is accurately epptfed, 'or a 


Logicians find it necesiary, in speaking of proposi- it fti judging if a doctrine is accurately appufed* 'or a 
tions, to give names to the two things that are asserted conclusion properly drawn, so the other gives assistance 
to go together. The thing that is spoken of, when An in the far higher process of finding out and establishing 
affirmation is made, is called the subject of the proposi- the doctrines themselves, or thelawB that all knowledge, 
tion; the thing affirmed of it is called the predicate* of and prediction, and inference are founded on. The 
the proposition ; and the words of affirmation make the right inodes of observation, experiment, induction, de» 
copula. Thus, in the proposition, 1 The earth is rouftd ;* duct ion, classification, «c. arc expounded in this wider 
the earth , the thing spoken of, is the subject ; and the logic ; as may be seen in the ‘Logic’ of Mr John Stuart 


quality, roundness, is the predicate ; the word ‘is’ being Mill, which is by far the completest work that has yet 
the copula* The use of these phrases in tl^e syllogism been produced on the subject. • 

may be illustrated as follows : — Suppose any one were Meantime, however, the scholastic logic continues to lie 
to assert that the new planet Neptune is round, he- cultivated in all its old exclusiveness. The treatise now 
cause the planets are all round; the argument ,iu its before us, by an eminent mathematician, is intended 
logical order would stand thus — ft> extend and improve the syllogistic process by addi- 

tional devices, ami new names and symbols, or to render 
Major premm— All the planets are round. scholasticism still more scholastic. There can be no 

Conclusion- Neptune is round. doubt of thc ability of the work ; and it is a general rule 

that a man of ability and high cultivation is always 
Now if this conclusion is wrong, the error must arise worth fistening to. But the structure of Professor De 
from one or other of three mistakes : either it is false Morgan’s hook is so closely analogous to a treatise of 
that all the planets are round; or it is false that Nop- algebra, that nobody can be expected to understand it, 
tune is a planet ; or lastly, supposing all the planets to or persevere in reading through it, that is not familiar 
be round, and Neptune to be a planet* we arc not cor* with algebraic processes, or has notfa decided uptitude 
rcct in concluding that Neptune is round. The first for thinking by symbols. The old logic makes use of 
two points refer to matter of fact, the third is matter of letters to express the subjects and predicates of pro- 
logic. These three statements being propositions, each positions, in expounding the forms % of the syllogism : 
must have a subject and a*predicate ; and there must, as all A is B, all B is C, therefore all A is 0; which 
moreover, be a fixed relation among the various sub- is a short and convenient device, serving to confine the 

jeets and predicates. Although there arc three propo- attention to the form of the syllogism — this being the 


Major premise— All tlie planets are round. 
Minor premise , — Neptune in a planet. 
Conclusion— Neptune it) round. 


sitions, giving in all three subjects and three predicates, 
yet there must be so much identity in the matter of the 


thing that logic cxclusi vely attends to. The four letters, 
/}, JO, J, O, were used to represent the four kinds of 


proposition^, that no more than three separate ideas prepositions, according to the varieties of affirmation 
must be present. These three separate ideas, or tilings, ami negation, universal and particular. Every syllo- 
Hre called' the three terms of the syllogism. 'I’he predi- gism could tlien be expressed by three of these vowels, 
cate of tlie conclusion, in this case loundness , is the The syllogism lust stated, containing three universal 
major term, of the syllogism, and it is contained in the affirmative propositions, would be expressed AAA; 
major premise ; the subject of the conclusion, Neptune, and also bj' the name fan bara, whose vowels are three 
is the minor term of the syllogism, and it is contained a’s. Or it the syllogism were, no B is 0, all A is B, 
in the minor premise ; the thing common to both pre- therefore no A is 0; the first and last propositions 
miscs, planet in this instance, is called the middle term , being universal negatives, would have for their symbol 
being, as it were, the intermediate thing that enables the *12; and the second, being a universal affirmative, is 
first half of the conclusion to be joined to the second. A: thus the whole syllogism is expressed by EAE, 
Now logicians classify syllogisms or arguments accord- which, mixed with certain consonants into a word, is 
ing to the position taken by tlie middle term. It may relarent — the name given accordingly to this species of 
1)0 the predicate in both premises, or the subject in botli ; syllogism. There are nineteen such words, expressing 
or it maybe the predicate in the first, and the subject so many kinds of legitimate syllogisms; and these are 
in the second; or the subject in the first, and the predi- made into five lines of L^in metre, which have to be 
cate in the second ; making in all four distinct eases, committed to memory by the learner. The lines are 
called figures . Each figure is subdivided into modes , worth copying here, as many of our readers may never 
according*to the nature of the propositions, which may have seen the scholastic compendium of all sound 
he affirmative or negative, universal or particular ; that reasoning — 


is, the proposition is affirmative %vhen we say all the 
planets are round ; negative , when we say no planet is 
round ; particular , when it is some planets are round ; 
and universal , when all planets are round. There is 
thus a classification of 8yllogismssor^irguments,r and 


Barbara, celarent, darii, /moque prioris 
Vcsare, camestrex, fexttiw, baruko , soeumlic. 
Toi tin-, darapti , disamis , datisi, /dap ton, 
liokardotferiso, hubet: qimrtu hiMijwr ad«l it. 
Bramantip, cumenes , dimaris, Jesapo, fresuun. 


thus a classification of syllogismssor^rguments^ and 

each particular kind of syllogism justifies a certain The nineteen words in italics reveal, by the order of 
conclusion, which we are taught by logic, if we do not *huir vowels, the nineteen sound syllogisms : any argur 
happen to know it before, as in most cases we must. nient, whose three propositions, when expressed by their 
The logic of the schoolmen confined itself to shoeing letters, do not observe the order of the vowels m one 
wliat were the conclusions* that could be drawn from pf these words, is not a good argument. Thus EAA, 
given premises ; but in recent times, it has been consi- which is not found in any word, is the expression of 
dered a part of logic, and the greatest part, to judge of an illogical syllogism. The words prions, secunda r 
the soundness of the premises themselves. The inwesti- tertia , quarta , are the numbers of the figures that the 
gation and the proof of general propositions, or Che links syllogisms falPunder. 

of coincidences and succession established by nature, Mr De Morgan has introduced a new set of symbols 
which are tfie foundation of all reasoning, constitute a to express the contraries of things contained in pro- 
fa? more serious and. laborious occupation than soho- positions; as if we lmd, in addition to tlnsnameofevery 
lastic inference; that is to say, it is much more diffl- object, a name for its contrary--- 1 Man, not man ; black, 
cult to establish general laws than to apply them cor- not blapk ;’ and so forth. Using large letters— -X, Y, Z — 
rectly. This constitutes the investigation ^f nature, or to express things and qualities, he takes smaller letters 
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y, z— to represent their opposites ; and he can thtis 
voryvery much the symbolical expression of syllogisms, 
and in iqany cases render more obvious to the reader 
the soundness or unsoundness of every possible form of 
argument And he odds a great number of other sym- 
bols* with good effect in their way, but all with the 
great objection — that none but an algebraical mind can 
appreciate, or be at home in, such manipulations. 4 By 
rendering syllogistic logic theoretically and symbolically 
more perfect he has removed it farther and farther 
from easy application to the practical purposes of life ; 
unless in so formas his work is studied by the few for 
their own cultivation, so as to enable them to let good 
examples of right reasoning to me many. 


Y""the d<5nke 


Y DRIVERS. 


< A SKETCH FROM HEAL LIFE. 

I live in an old tumble-down house, not a great many 
miles from London, and on the borders oLa furzy com-, 
mon. Before the age of steam locomotion, this was 
considered tho country; and even now, there is one 
solitary spot where, from mossy knolls rising beneatli 
dumps of antique trees, we overlook a perfectly retired 
and sylvan scene. A sparkling stream, like a silver 
thread, winds its way amid rich pasture laud and thick 
beech plantations ; an ivied spire, furuished with a peal 
of soft musical bells, peeps forth from a distant village; 
and In the summer evening time it is pleasant to rest 
on those mossy kUolls, and listen to the sad distant 
music. 

The ruins of an old church may be traced from this 
point) wild roses and eglantine are around us, with 
violets and bluebells ; a Bweet honeysuckle porch is 
seen leading to a lowly-thatched hut ; and there are 
lowing kine and bleating flocks by our side und in the 
distance. In this there is nothing wonderful ; but only 
turn back not many hundred yards, and seek another 
point from whence to view a very different and mtfre 
widely-extended panorama — the vast wilderness of Lon- 
don, St Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, hosts of steeples, 
myriads of chimneys, armies of maBtB and shipping 
clustering on the almost choked-up and hidden river, 
good old Thames : in fine, smok^, fog, and misery with- 
out end ! Seen from this common, there the* sun sets ; 
but the holy moon rises from behind the tall treeB and 
the old church, which I can reach in ltfss time than 1 
have taken to gossip about it. Royalty for many years ' 
found a secluded and peaceful home on this ancient 
common, famed alike in history and legendary lore; 
but I know not if the ears of royalty were ever assailed 
hy the same unearthly yells and hootings which so 
often disturb our retirement, and remind us of the .de- 
scriptions we have read of ,tlie*war- whoops of the Indian 
savages. The explanation is, that there are several 
Stands of donkeys, where these animals are let out for 
hire, on different parts of the common ; and the general 
assemblage, or grand emporium, is close to the garden 
wall which bouuds the domain once honoured by a royal 
presence. 

One evening during the past summer, as I was re- 
turning from a ramble by the side of a dear invalid, 
who was drawn about in a hand-carriage, two ragged 
little girls loitered around our gate from idle curiosity 
to watch the occupant of the pretty green chariot as- < 
flisted into the house. I was struck by the appearance 
of the elder of the two ; for although with a quantity 
of matted black hair, a very dirty face, and still dirtier i 
habiliments, I could .trace a singular loveliness both 
of form and feature. She had large, languishing- blue 
eyes, shaded by long, black, silken lashes •* but notwith- 
standing this, the gipsy physiognomy was decided'; and 
as therefore many of that tribe in the neighbourhood, 

1 doub^dsfot that these vagrants were wanderers from 
After regaling the poor little things with 
SomMpnpting cakes, I asked the beauty her name, 
wbeiMShe answered with distinctness nad propriety, 

4 Maf Km Lee, please ma'am.’ 


o . w O' 

4 And what is yottr father, my dear?’ I said* 

‘ Father’s a gipsyr please ma’am.’ 

4 And your mother is a gipsy too, I suppose, my dear ? ’ 

4 No, mother’s a lady, and drives donkeys, please 
ma’am.’ 

J pressed the child to try and explain her meaning ; 
but all {lie answer I could get was, 1 Mother’s a lady, 
and keeps donkeys.’ She n&de me comprehend that 
the smallest and most exclusive donkey -stand on the 
border of the common, nearest our house, belonged to 
her mother ; and that her only brother, a little bigger 
than herself, was also an assistant in the business. 
She said their home was not very far off— 4 in the pits 
ncatf the caverns,’ where a miserable collection of huts 
had been from time immemorial. Moreover, on ques- 
tioning Mazelli further, I found she regularly attended 
tho Rev. Mr L ’a Sunday school, kne\^ her cate- 

chism, 4 ana said her prayers every night, when mother 
washed her face.’ I hoped that a portion of the latter 
statement was true ; but the face-washing seemed quite 
incredible. j 

My curiosity was aroused ; and the next day I walked 
close past the donkey-stand, which Mazelli Lee had 
described as being kept by her mother, 4 the lady ;’ and 
then I observed an individual whom I had often > seen 
before, but without noticing her particularly, or giving 
her a second thought. This individual whs a woman 
still young and good-lookiitg, with the fresh colour of 
unclouded health lighting up her blue eyes — eyes almost 
9s beautiful ns the little Mazelli’B — and with an anxious 
expression Hitting sometimes across the vacant but good- 
humoured composure which was the leading character 
of her countenance. 

Ilcr appearance was not ht all that of a conventional 
heroine of romance ; yet I could not help fancying that 
there was somewhat of different breeding, shown by her 
general bearing and unstudied attitudes, from that usu- 
ally displayed by the race of females engaged in lier 
boisterous calling. Her two little girls were squatted 
on the grass beside her; and a handsome specimen of a 
real genuine-looking, good-for-nothing gipsy man w as 1 
lolling at his ease near the group, in supreme enjoyment j 
of a pipe. I did not like to speak to the mother and 
her daughters under these circumstances, because, not I 
patronising donkeys, and being an inhabitant, it was 
not a very agreeable or perhaps safe acquaintance to 
form ; but Mazelli knew me directly, and came bound- 
ing forward, while the woman curtsied silently, and 
w ithout the usual vociferations of, ‘ Donkey to-day, 
ma’am ? Steady donkey — quick donkey !’ 

One or two evenings afterwards, 1 was in company 
with a voluble lady who had come to our neighbour- 
hood for change of air, and was ordered by her medical 
attendant to take donkey exercise. She was full of a 
4 most singular adventure she liad met with— a perfect 
romance in real Jife and her gossip, to my great satis- 
faction, related to the donkey-woman. ‘Yesterday 
morning,’ srd she, * my young friend Miss R— - and 
myself had donkeys brought to our door early for a 
long excursion ; and W'hile trotting along, attended by 
a frank, rosy -looking female, we began speaking to 
each pthcr in French, not wishing the driver to under- 
stand v bur conversation. After a while, however, the 
donkey-woman said very quietly, 44 Ladies, it is as well 
to tell 'you that I understand French'* We were at 
first speechless from surprise, and then firom not know- 
ing what to say — afraid of something, we could not tell 
what; although she was by* no means intrusive, but 
behaved with perfect propriety. By and by, in order 
to break the awkward silence, I remarked to Miss 
R — - how well the singing had been conducted at St 
Mark’s church on the preceding Sunday evening, when 
a very beautiful choral hymn had been sung, and the 
chanting exquisitely continued. We regretted that 
neither of us remembered the composer** name, as we 
desired to procure the music. 

44 1 have it at home, ladies,” said the donkey driver : 

44 it is taken*, from an old oratorio, and is part of my 
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school music. I was at Si Mark’s on Sunday evening, Christian education ; and when I look oh them, parti-, 
and felt pleased to hear it again.” cularly on my little Maxell!, and reittetnber their hi* 

‘ She then offered to lend us the mtksic in question ; heritance , I dare not think. But I have chosen my lei 
and this was modestly and simply said, just as If we My husband does not beat or ill use'me; he hi* given 
must know her history, and therefore ought not or need up many bAd practices for my sake; and If he is rather 
not feel astonished at such discrepancies. However, fond of the shelter of the public-houpe* Ohght I to com* 
when we did express our surprise, she simply narrsned plain of that? Do not shed tears ftff Sibei' I hate no 
her Btory, which is th!s:|-She was \he only child of a feeing for myself. 1 And she said truly;, A' wjMnAfc 
wealthy farmer by his first marriage, and her mother destitute of feeling seems an anomaly in 
dying during her childhood, she was placed at a hoard- but this she must be, and fine sympathies 
ing- school for young ladies, where she received the when expended on her. But for the poor little 
usual education. But she was idle, and hated learning; my heart still bleeds. Gentle blood flows in theirvsfitt#, 
and when she left school, and returned home, she fotlnd for the tics of relationship cannot be broken; and what, 
a stepmother, who did not treat her kindly, nn<^ be- a curious family party jpould be formed of the mingled 
came a severe taskmistress to her thinking. A troop race: the most decorous and prosperous of the middling*; 
of gipsies coming into the neighbourhood, she secretly classes of the community in juxtaposition with the'- 
formed their acquaintance ; and in the end eloped with refuse of humanity — thieves, vagrants, tinkers, sod s 
their chief, Mr Johnnie Lee by name, ant* became his donkey drivers 1 ' '' • 

wife. After leading a wandering life for many years, x ■ 

she had induced her husband to settle here, from a 

desire that their unfortunate children should receive a y SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OP , 
“Christum education,” as she termed it, and also be- • ^ PRESBYTERIAN VICAR.* N 

cause a relative of her husband’s was a flourishing fly- % ». 

proprietor in the vicinity, and might forward tlieir A few years ago, a society was formed in Manchester 
views. But her husband was a rover by nature ; idle for the publication of antiquarian remains, historical,, 
and careless ; and all she had been able to do was to biographical, and political relating to the counties of 
establish a donkey business, and to attend to it herself. Lancashire and Cheshire — counties which afford an 
She declared that the pure air, and the untrammelled unusually favourable field for the exercise of that grow- 
freedoin of her mode of life, was suitable to her taste ; ing spirit of research into the past, of which societies 


and wc pressed her no farther, poor creature !’ 

Such was the tale I heard; too singular and in- 


of this nature arc an indication and expression. The 
present is the fourth volume that Wars the imprimatur 


probable for a fictitious narrative, too extravagant for of the Chatham Society,. together -with the impress of 
invention. It induced me to pay a visit, after the hours the armorial bearings of the individual after whom it 
of donkey usage M ere over, to Mr Johnnie Lee’s hut is named ; to whom the town is indebted for a most 
‘ by the caverns.’ I knew ny previous observation that valuable public library, placed in the long galleries of 
‘the pits’ contained wretched hovels, and still more the college, also fuuuded by him. Within these ancient 
wretched inhabitants ; hut the one I now entered was walls, in quiet seclusion from llie commercial noise and 
worse than I had ventured to anticipate. It consisted turmoil without, wc have passed some pleasant hours, 


ing through. I did not ascend the ladder leading to 
that, for I saw quite enough below to surprLe and be- 


1 storeyed casements,’ fell the varied lights of such suu 


wilder me. A scene like this so near my own comfort- as is permitted the inhabitants of that well- smoked 
able home, and in the midst of the rigorous proprieties metropolis of the English manufacturing districts, 
of conventional life!— and a woman of nearly the same Adam f Martindale # was the Presbyterian vicar of 
grade originally as myself, of nearly the same bringing Rose ter no, a village in Cheshire, whose church and 
up, thus outraging the common decencies of life ! Ilow beautiful sheet of water— the Mere — are well known to 
far beyond the saddest talcs of romance or the wildest all lovers of* the quiet rich scenery in that district, 
visions of fancy ! Her three children were around her* Humbly born, to a great extent self-educated, and re- 
supping on potatoes ; but then? was no snowy cloth on turning through life his original homely simplicity, com- 
the tottering board, no cleanly basins of new milk, no bined with strong sense and shrewdness, he has left the 
fresh flowers in wicker-baskets; nothing as it would stamp of his mind and heart in this account of his owii^ 
have been were I relating fiction. Outside there wefc no life, which is printed fromife manuscript in the British 
honey-bees or garden-plots, where sweet thyme, and ftjuseum. A- diversified and somewhat stormy life it 
mint, and sunflowers grow; nothing but foul donkey was, as must inevitably J^ave been that of one who lived 
sheds adjoining, where, amid damp fodder and noisome during the Great Rebellion and till after the Restoration, 

' steneh^rested the weary animals cru they were turned and who was called on to take part in the turbulent 
out on the common to shift for themselves during the events of the time. Embracing the Parliamentary side 
night. The gipsy husband was not there. I did not alin§st by uccidcnt, he seems to have adhered to it 
ask for him, for I guessed hisliaunt but too well. It without bigotry, and to have borne with wonderful 
was an ‘owre true tale’ I had heard, and this was the patience the reverses that came upon him on the de- 
moral. cline of its brief ascendancy ; while his lifelike sketches 

Johnnie Lee’s wife opened a chest which stood in of domestic details afford a meet vivid and entertaining 
one corner, containing the rifts *>f the fannl}', and view of the character of this honest Lancashire man, 
amidst them lay concealed her sole earthly treasures with his good heart, and keen eye to the main chancy 
— her father’s miniature ; some school-books, with h& and likewise of thomianners of the higher classes, and of 
maiden name inscribed in them, which I forbear ro- the common people, in the middle of the seventeenth 
cording; and some torn and yellow -looking gmsic — century. • ^ " f <: 

the music which Bhe had offered the loan of to my As we prefer the life to the times of our vicar, Wh 


acquaintance. She gave mo no farther explanation ; shall nqjt touch on the latter, save just to remind fkM 
made no comments; but she did confess, that if it who, luxuriating in liberty which has descended to 
should please God to afflict her with sicknesy, she knew them as an inheritance, are becoming thankless fi*r 
not what would become of them. To her own father it— of the riA price paid for that rich gilt ; in blood, 
and family she had been the same as dead since her noble and ignoble, poured out like water ; in broken 
disgraceful elopement. She had indeed purchased pure . **- *\ , , ' 

air and untrammelled freedom at a fearful price 1 Poor 


tiling 1 with a smile on her lip, but with a tear in her i l)y tll0 Gotham society, 
eye, she added, * I do wish - my children to receive a | canon of uapehebtor. 


* The Life of Adam Martindale j written by Hfnksd 
f tlio Chotham Society. Edited by tbo Her. H 
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hearts and desolated homes;' in public sorrows and 
private griefs; in reckless license and military des- 
potism — a strange formulary for the composition of 
: freedom k 

And now to our book, from which, as it is not acces- 
sible to the public, we shall extract the more largely, 
occasionally condensing our author’s somewhat diffnse 
details. Chiefly we intend presenting the leading in- 
cidents of Martindale’s daily life, his home cares and 
joys, passing over* or nearly so, both polemics and poli- 
tics, as foreign to our present purpose. It must be said, 
however, that he had his full share of the disputations of 
the day ; and in that day toleration was ill understood. 
To the Presbyterians it was onjy known as a ‘ snare of 
the devil* and 4 work of Satan,* which they, in their zeal, 
eschewed as uncompromisingly as ever did Romish in- 
quisitor, who. having the power, made short work of it 
by burning his heretics, instead of deluging them with 
fierce pamphlets and hissing-hot divinity. Marti ndale 
himself, who must be ^reckoned somewhat of a liberal, 
at the very time that he was suffering from the laws/ 
against Separatists, tells us that lie 4 did so little like a' ' 
universal toleration, that he had oft said tliPt if the 
king had offered him his liberty upon condition that 
Papists, Quakers, and all other wicked sects should 
have theirs also, he thought he should never, have 
agreed to it;* though, when it was offered (as probably 
most others would have done), he found a loophole by 
which he saved his consistency, while he touk the benefit 
of the act. 

' The first seven yefars of his life, of which he gives a 
minute account, passed much like those of every other 
child — Sundry accidents, broken heads, narrow escapes 
from drowning, learning his ABC by the help of his 
4 bretkren, and a young man that came to court his 
sister;’ and his great love for his book after that first 
and formidable difficulty was overcome, make up the 
recital. But towards the close of it, he tells us, 4 there 
fell out irgrievous and troublesome business to our fa- 
mily. There had lately been a great plague in Loud off, 
causing many that had friends in the country to come 
down, who, having employments to return unto, were full 
as hasty to return as consistent with safety ; and my 
sister Jane having conversed with some of them, was 
as forward as they. Our parenf, and other, prudent 
friends, were against her going for many reasons: 1st, 
She wanted nothing at liorue, nor was likely to lacko 
anything; and had she had a mind to beSnnrried, my 
father was then in a good ordinary way to prefer her : 
$d, She had no friends in London to go to [with others 
as to health, &c.] ; but all these would not back her : 
she measured not n competency by the same mete-wand 
that they did. Freeholders^aughters were then con- 
fined to their felts, petticoats and waistcoats, cross-* 
handkerchiefs about their neckband white cross-clottiB 
upon their heads, with coifs under them, wrought tfith 
black silk or worsted. *Tis true the finer sort of them 
wore gold or silver lace upon their waistcoats, good silk 
laces (and store of them) about their petticoats, and 
bone laces or works about their linens. But the proudest 
of them (below the gentry) durst not have offered to 
wear an hood or a scarfe (which now every beggar’s brat 
that e^n get them thinks not above her), nor so much 
as a gown till her wedding day; and if any of them had 
transgressed these bouuds, she would have been accounted 
an ambitions fool. These limitations, 1 ! suppose, she did 
not very weH approve; but having her father’s spirit 
and her mother’s beauty [what a concise and expres- 
sive delineation of character!], no persuasion would 
serve, but up she would to serve a lady, as she hoped to 
do, being ingenious at her needle. But when it came 
to a going indeed, my mother’s heart had Jilte to have 
broke for extremity of sorrow; and indeed there w : as 
great cause for it, seeing hour irregularly her daughter 
. broke away from her. 

4 After her arrival in the city, she was quickly in- 
fected with the pestilence, yet it dealt favourably with 
but though the pest was over, the plague was not, 


for she was still kept shut up, and her money grew very 
low. Then, with the Prodigal, she thought upon her 
father’s house; yet knowing upon what terras she had 
left it, she concealed her straits from us; only in a 
gentile [genteel] way she writ for a goose-pie to make 
merry with her friends, and a lusty one was immediately 
sen; her, cased in twig-work; but before it could reach 
her, or the money that was i; ent with it to make her 
friends drink as well as eat, that the goose might swim 
without her cost, her money grew so near to an end, 
that she had thought to sell her hair, which was very 
lovely both for length and colour ; at which instant a 
gerftlcman that went up in her company being fallen in 
love with her, supplied her for the present, and shortly 
after married her. He had been well born and bred, 
but was master of no great matters in the world. They 
were thought very fit to keep an inn, as accordingly 
they did at the George and Half- Moon without Temple 
Bar. This cost my father’s purse to purpose in helping 
to set them in house; and my mother rarely failed any 
the return of the carrier, to send them up country pro- 
visions, such as bacon, cheeses, pots of butter, &c. ; nor 
did this at all trouble her, but ever when she thought of 
the necessitous condition of her daughter at her coming 
up, and her follic in concealing it from her, it even cut 
mj T poor mother to the heart.* 

After this our hero was sent to school, and seems to 
have fallen into bad hands, frpm the account he gives of 
his masters. He is severely critical on their qualifica- 
tions ; but his five reasons for not getting on with his 
learning, were certainly enough to make him rather 
acid, and lie was evidently not accustomed to mince 
matters. 4 The hindrances to n.’y learning in this seven 
years of my life were mnnj^: as, 1st, Many teachers- 
(five in seven years); 2dly, These none of the best; 
Silly, A tedious long method then and there used ; 
4tiily, Dullards in the same class with me, having power 
to confine me to their pace; Sthly, Many snd provi- 
dences making great gaps in this seven years, as will 
appear hereafter.* .j m r 

But we must hasten to relate another 4 grievous busi- 
ness ’ that befell this most unlucky Martindalc family: — 

4 About this time my father met with a great disap- 
pointment in the matching of mine eldest brother. My 
father was not so severe as to expect he should bring 
him a fortune suitable to what himself had got, yet an 
hundred or six score pounds would easily be answered 
with advantage enough, and therefore not difficult to be 
detained; nor was it, for besides others that it was 
thought would bid hint welcome, there was one that 
actually did so, that had seven score pounds to her for- 
tune^of very suitable years, and otherwise likely to 
make an excellent wife. But when things were near 
accomplishing, he on a sudden slights her, and Bets his 
affection on a young, wild, airy girl, between fifteen and 
sixteen years of age, an huge lover and frequenter of 
wakes, greens, aix! merry nights, where music and 
dancing abounded ; and as for her portion, it was only 
forty pounds. «'This vaj a great surprise upon us, and 
wc were all full bent against it. But say and do what wo 
could, lie was uncounsellable — have her he Would ; and 
at last, with much ado, he procured my father’s unwil- 
ling coiwent, and married her. *Tis true, indeed, she 
proved above all juet Expectation, not only civil, but 
religious, and an exceeding good wife ; whereas the 
other he should have had, proved (as I have heard) as 
much below it. But that was the effect of God’s great 
and undeserved goodness — not any prudent choice of 
Ks ; and the smallness of her fortune was a great pre- 
judice to our family.’ * 

But now the first trumpet-note of civil commotion 
peals on our friend’s ear with a significance not to be 
misunderstood. He gives it graphically in few words, 
after announcing his being ready for the university. 

4 But the university was pot so ready for ml; wars 
being coming on that soon after turned Oxford into a 
garrison, and many scholars into soldiers. It is true 
things were not then come to such an height, but 
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working fast that way. Great animosities were aet on 
foot concerning monopolies and ship-money. Shortly 
it was generally thought, that if a parliament did not 
i heal us, we should break all to pieces; as accordingly it 
proved/ Disappointed in his expectation of going to 
Oxford at that time, he turned tutor; and the flrft 
family in which lie lived affords a Jine specimen of 
character and manners. I 

* In this interval Mr Skevington of the Boothes sent 
for me to teach liis children, and to read prayers in 
his family, and this was all I undertook ; but after- 
wards he put such variety of business on me, and iiv 
volved me in such trusts about his housekeeping, that 
sometimes I have not gone to my naked bed [had lfot 
undressed] for a week together. Besides* he was very 
high and tyrannical in his carriage towards me. Many 
a time hath he chidden me severely for not doing such 
work as lie required of me, when he himself, 6y employ- 
ing me about other business, had rendered if impossible ; 
and were 1 never so innocent, I must not answer for 
myself; for if I did, he would presently hit me on the 
teeth with this — that servants must not answer again ; 
urging that text, Titus, ii. 9, in the most rigid sense, 
so as to make it inconsistent with common justice. His 
sons also gqvcme great occasion for exercise of patience, 
for they were just like him ; and so encouraged by their 
parents and flattering servants, that I would almost as 
soon have led bears, as take«cliarge of such ungovern- 
able creatures ; and yet it was expected at my hands 
they should profit highly/ 

All this, however, lie endured, on account of the un- 
settled state of the times, which rendered any employ- 
ment — even tutoring at Mr Skevington’s — better than 
nothing, till increasing tumults caused the household to 
be broken up, and lie returned home to find things in a 
sorry condition. Between Parliamentarians and Royal- 
ists, this unfortunate family seem to have found them- 
selves greatly perplexed. Ilia sister was married to a 
Royalist, and, going to live at Lathom, which the Par- 
liament’* forcSfc accounted their enemies’ head-quarters, 
were sadly plundered by those forces passing the road 
jpvhere they lived. In the following account of w hat be- 
fell his own household and neighbours, he gives a melan- 
choly picture of the miseries of civil war ; of the miseries 
which it inflicts even on those who have no concern in 
it, and would fain be quiet ; and of the mere accidents 
that may, and usually do, determine the common people 
in their choice of sides. There is something very touch- 
ing in flie simple recital : — * The great trade that my 
father and two of my brethren had long driven was 
quije dead; for who would build or repair a house 
when he could not sleep a night in it with quiet ant 
safety ? My brother knew not where to hide his head, 
* for my Lord of Derby’s men had taken up a custom of 
summoning such as he, upon pain of death, to appear 
at general musters, and thence to force them away with 
such weapons as they had, if they were tfut pitchforks, 
to Bolton, the rear being brought ,up with trappers that 
had commission to shoot such as fogged behind, so as 
the poor countrymen seemed to be in a dilemma of 
death either by the troopers if they went not on, or by 
the great and small shot out of the town if they did. 
This hard usage of the country, to 110 purpose (for '/lmt 
could poor cudgellers do against a fortified place?), 
much weakened the interest of the Royalists; and many 
•yeomens’ Bone went to shelter themselves in Bolton, 
and took up arms there/ ^ $ 

After this, events came 0 % so thick, 'that they maac a 
roan of the lad — a process which he stood better than 
many on whom the raw manfiood, thus suddenly thrust, 
was but the induction to living brutality, or an unUcst 
grave hastily closed on the young limbs and Scarcely 
pulseless heart. He first sought out a school, and re- 
mained fbr ly while roaster, first at Holland, and then at 
Rainforth; out finding sundry inconveniences at this 
latter place, he left it, and went to live as clerk with 
Colonel Mone, in the Parliament’s service : and here he 
gives ns a precious sample of a Roundhead’s family. 


- .V . , * V.; 

‘It. was,' he says, ‘such m hellupott earth* as was 
utterly intolerable. There was such a pgckof arrant 
thieves, and they so skilful at their trade, tha£it was 
scarce possible to save anything out, of their bands. ... 
Those that were not thieves (if there were any such), 
were generally desperately profane, and bitter scoffers 
at piety.' These gentry succeeded in making bin* *° 
thoroughly uncomfortable, that he was glad, ttr Jpke ft 
worse place as chief clerk in a foot regiment,' he 
was speedily induced to take the Covenant, the Chaplain 
being commissioned to satisfy any who should scruple 
so doing. 

lie was with his regiment in Liverpool when that 
place surrendered to Prinffe Rupert, and was imprisoned ; 
for nine weeks, in Addition to losing everything. After 
various chances and changes, we find him again keepings 
school ; and here, at Over-Whitley, Cheshire, an incident, 
which lie styles a 1 diminutive cross/ befell him, which 
we must give entire, both as illustmtive of the manners 
of the time, and of his exquisite way of telling a story : 
-Xa gigantic fellow that, by the favour of a colonel, 
had^been captain of horse (though never fit to he a 
corporal), Carried a widow, whose children were free, 
as daughter-in-law of the founder. But this would not 
satisfy him. I must eithej receive and teach freely 
three children of his by a former wife, or he wpuld force 
me by club law, threatening hideously how terribly Tie 
would hang me, making no question of the feasibleness 
by reason of the vast disproportion of our Btatures, and 
his resolution to get as great advantage of the weapon. 
Nothing would down with him, but do it I should, or ■ 
he would pay me off soundly. I was unhappily in- 
fected, either by the breed I came of, or by being among 
soldiers so long, with a martial spirit^ that I could sot 
understand and answer such language to his satisfac- 
tion, hut took mine own way. Hereupon one Saturday, 
as 1 came from tho school, without any weapon save a 
short hand-stick about a yard long, he met ine* qpd, 
Hi'fp’* some rhodomontado language, which I despised, 
he let fly at me with a long staff. I, being very nimble 
and strong for nry pitch, ran in upon him, receiving his 
blow upon my shoulder, where liis staff, lighting near 
his hand, did me no hurt at all ; and I forthwith clasp- 
ing mine arms about liis middle, threw him down into 
a sandy ditch, where we wrestled, and fought, and 
tugged it out fur near an hour together, sometimes one, 
and sometimes 4hc other being under, daring which 
time a child about four years old carried away both our 
staves, and laid them across a pretty distance from us. 
When I had him at advantage, I never offered to do 
him any considerable harm ; but when he got any advan- 
tage of me, lie mobt maUciou/y attempted to rend my 
cheeks with his fingers and thumbs ; but it pleased God 
to eifablc me to loose his Ijpld so quickly, that I quite 
escaped* that which, if it him succeeded, would certainly 
have put me to a great deal of smart and cost in the 
cure, and probably have disfigured my face sadly, if it 
had nof also spoiled my speech, as the like did to a 
bayliffe that I knew, that could scarce speak intelligibly 
afterwards. But two of his workmen in the next field 
were aware of us, and finding me upon such terms with 
their master as they little expected, pulled me off him, 
and held me while he fetched his staff, and valiantly 
knockt rne down and broke my head most terribly, and 
ifiso gave md so many (bangs upon the arms, that when 
afterwards he commanded them to give me mine own 
stick, 1 could do nothing with it, nor scarce hold it in 
tqine hand. Yet, blessed be God, nothing was broke 
but the peace and my pate, which, without any cost, 
was speedily well again. 1 was very sensible the law 
gave me advantage enough; but I being perfectly well v 
again, and notf*ii? the least damaged in mine estate of ’ 
reputation, took all such courses for pure revenge, and , 
would make no use of them ; and indeed the intolerable 
shame that fell upon him was so great a punishment, 
that it would have been foliie to have exais^d any 
more/ ’ 

Mart indale seems to have been heartily tired of sol- 
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Bering, such as it was ; and leaving the Parliamentary 
j&tay, tenders, somewhat apologetically, reasons for his 
^fetaing, that party, which must be admitted to have 
’been such as were not unlikely to determine his choice. 
Circumstances will, after all, influence the generality of 
men, more than abstract right or wrong $ and for this 
reason, if no other, that all can form some judgment 
satisfactory to themselves from the former, while few 
are competent to pronounce on t the latter. We can 
sympathise with him when he urges, in favour of the 
cause which he had embraced, that all the ministers in 
the neighbourhood (except two tipplers), and 4 serious * 
'.people generally, declared for its justice. 

But more serious discomposures were in store for 
him. He takes steps for entering the ministry, and 
Sorely is he teased with the polemical squabbles of the 
day; .between the Presbyterians— fresh beginning to 
reel in the saddle into which they had vaulted, and 
stalwart Independency, then in its first youth and 
strength,. Gorton, whither he went to make trial of hjs 
qualifications, he describes as a 4 waspe’s nest,’ bgifig 
there particularly teased by one old gentleman, who, in 
his hasty zeal to get him ordained, was willing to heap 
a variety of benefits upon him, including his daughter 
fora wife — a kindness of lyhich it appears the young 
aspirant did not avail himself. It was not till three 
years after this, and with much ado, for he seems con- 
stantly, both in secular and spiritual affairs, to have 
had an adverso fate contending with liis purposes, that 
he reeeivud Presbyterian ordination, and was settled at 
Rosefcfrie. Previous to this, he had 4 married Eliz. Hall ; 
and within the compass of eleven years, it pleased 
God 4 to give them four children, and 4 to take three of 
them to himself 'again.’ And of these he speaks in 
terms of tender affection. His father also dies. 4 Con- 
sidering how good a father he had been, and how fa- 
shionably, in tho time of his prosperity, lie had lived 
among* his neighbours, we thought it convenient Jo 
bring him home handsomely out of his own, and so 
we did. For all that came to the house to fetch his 
corpse thence (beggars not excepted), were entertained 
with good meat, piping hot, and strong ale in great 
plenty. Then at Prescot, where he was interred, and 
the souls of the auditors feasted with an excellent ser- 
mon, there was a rich dinner, ready prepared at a 
tavern, for the kindred, and so many more as a great 
room would receive, with plenty of Wine and strong 
drink, and for all the reBt, tag and rag, sufficient store 
of such provisions as are usual at ordinary burials. 
Yet all this came to no very great matter, being dis- 
creetly ordered. So that I am persuaded some funerals 
have cost twice so much^hat have not been so credit- 
able to the cost-makers.* 

Martindale got into some trouble, as his hap generally 
was, by Sir George Booth’s rising in 1659, the Presby- 
terian party being then dissatisfied with what he calls 
* that Protean, vagrant government by a succession of 
usurpers,’ Nay, our Parliamentarian waxes so loyal as 
to say that if 4 usurpers’ would continue his liberty, and 
( a king and free parliament* oppress liffn, he would 
pt&l vote for the latter ; bi^fc he had wit enough to see 
the small chance there was of any good being effected 
by th&t ill-digested movement — for the failure of which 
he assigns very sufficient reasons— and so kept himself 
dear of It. The’ Restoration he 4 passes over slightly V 
but it was a beginning of more sorrow to him; and 
it is worthy ^ remark how the restraint of his own 
liberty, and that of other Separatists, was brought about 
by the excesses of ttye wilder sectaries. Liberty has no 
worse enemies than its mad friends. But he was now 
on the lowest side of the wheel; and some neighbour 
squires were determined to make him feel the worst of 
his position -^drrying him witli legal interference, 
hurrying him hither and thither, and finally imprison- 
ing him at Chester, 4 where,’ ho adds, with character- 
istic regard for his pocket, * the char ge was ht fi;st con- 
siderable.’ But he finally got out of the scrape with 
less hurt than might have been expected, through the 


p 0 

kindness of Lord Chancellor Hyde, who, . being inte- 
rested on his behalf by Richard Bacter, 4 did so rattle’ 
one of the deputy lieutenants, that his discharge 
speedily ensued. It is painful to read of such injustice ; 

but 4 they who play at bowls* And Martinaale was 

nb exception to the truth of the proverb. 

'•The 1 act of uqjformity’ turned our friend out of his 
living somewhat unceremoniously, seeing the Book of 
Common Prayer, by some blunder, did not come into 
his parish till after the last Sunday allowed for its read- 
ing by those who would conform ! But he bears him 
gallantly through the storm, and with praiseworthy 
meekness continues to attend the ministrations of his 
successor ; repeating his sermons in the evening to liis 
own household, who, he tells ub, rather preferred them 
thus at second hand. However, there is a bright side 
to everything, for he adds, that he believes the act 
saved his fife, by taking him off employment too heavy 
for him. Another blow succeeded this first ; and in his 
distress he betook himself to teaching mathematics, in 
which lie excelled, though applying to the study so late 
in life. This fresh calamity was the passing of the Ox- 
ford act in 1665, whereby Nonconformists were banished 
five miles from corporations. Ho then removed his 
family to Roseterne in Cheshire, going himself to teach 
mathematics in Manchester, where he seems to have 
been kiudly treated, being left unmolested even by 
4 high Episcopal men,* justices of the peace, who, though 
aware of his preaching in the neighbourhood, were 
I unwilling, it appears, to deprive themselves of their 
■ mathematical tutor, whom they 4 paid nobly * for their 
instruction. 

Martindale seems to have had much trouble and 
anxiety with his son, who ruins himself in London much 
after the fashion of a modern wiseacre. It is painful 
to note how little invention we have, but that even 
our follies must be copies of those of our forefathers. 
Our very slang is not our own ; for it appears that the 
phrase by which we designate such dexterous gentle- 
men as the one who relieved our student of his cash, 
is at least as old as this poor 4 pigeon.* Certcs, your 
4 mere scholar* is not good for much, if he is to be taken ’ 
as a specimen. lie had been appointed chief usher in 
Merchant Tailors’ School, London, and was taken much 
notice of by those above him. 4 But this, alas ! undid the 
young man, by lifting him up above himself and the ad- 
vice of his best friends. He was never given to intem- 
perance, but he made up a club with a number of men 
of such great estates, and that treated one another in 
their turns at such a rate, as liis comings-in would not 
bear. Besides, lie being a mere scholar, that was always 
ifscd to have his cloaths bought and kept in repair for 
him, and knew not how to buy a pair of gloves, when he 
came to wear rich cloaths, being subject to be cheated 
by every one lie dealt with, the charge of maintaining 
himself in habj,t fit for such company was considerable. | 
Finding these things too weighty for him, he makes a 
full account he could easily help himself by a parson- I 
age or a wife; and so he might have done, had he 
taken wise courses and God’s blessing along with him. 
One young woman that had L.500 to her portion he 
lost jnerely through a slighting humour. Another at 
Brentford, that had more than I think fit to speak of, 
was (as I was told) very fond of him ; but because she 
was a little crooked (forsooth), he would not have her. 
At last a rook tells him of a great fortune at the other 
end«of the town — a gentlewoman that waited on two 
young ladies— and makes him believe she had L.600 
to her portion ; and if he .would send him a bond of 
L.10, he would help him to obtain her. He did so, and 
after pqid the money ; but never had so much with her 
that I' heard of. And now he had done his business 
thoroughly, having himself to provide for, and a wife 
without a portion to be maintained like a gentlewoman.’ 
He had so disobliged his best friends by this marriage, 
that there was no hope of the governor’s keeping him 
in his place at Merchant Tailors’ ; 4 yet, however, they 
pitied him^and bestowed a gratuity on him at parting 
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of L.5/ Presently after this, he was again settled in a 
school at Lynn, and his father gives him some advioe, 
that loses none of its value through age. 

* As for his preaching, I prevailed upon him to do it 
plainly to the edification of his people, and not to 
preach himself as l»e did at his first setting out. An<I 
if some of his matter were sublime and uncouth [a 
strange junction of terms 1] no such ears, and his en- 
largement in the university style, I question not lie 
would in time have come to be more plain and affec- 
tionate for the good of the vulgar. In 1679, he entered 
upon his place at Northwich (called Witton School), *| 
which put me into ar necessity of affording him fresh 
assistance. 1 therefore gave him some household goods, 
lent him others (which proved gifts in the event), and 
furnished him with money to buy such as I could not 
spare. But, alas ! all was suddenly dashed, fug ho en- 
joyed this place only ten months. There was in the 
town a very mortal fever, whereof his wife fell exceed- 
ing ill ; and he desiring her life, and fearing her death, 
begged of God that he might die in her stead, and was 
taken at his word. His corpse was accompanied from 
Witton School to his grave with many gentlemen, and 
other fashionable persons. But none suffered so much 
by his death as I and mine ; for I did not only part 
with an only Bon in the best of his time (about thirty 
years of age)* whose education had cost me so dear, .... 
but also I sustained considerable' additional losses : — For, 
1st, He was the only life iu my lease of this tenement, 
save only liis mother, who was then fifty-nine years of 
age — a very considerable* loss ; 2d, The money that lie 
owed me, and the goods 1 lent him, .... came to near 
L.40 ; 3d, I have kept liis child ever since, and I would 
not take any man’s L.HO to ffo for liis child what we 
have already done for it, and are farther to do whether 
I live or die ; so that, upon a moderate account, this 
last loss (after all the rest) may well be computed at 
L.80 or L.90; besides the charges of the funeral, 
which those that observed it will say w as handsomely 
done.* ^ 

What a mixture of the pathetic and the thrifty! 
The trouble of losing an eldest son just settled in life, 
and also losing some L.80 or L.90 by his death, besides his 
funeral expenses! But then the consolation of having 
him followed to his grave by * fashionable persons ! ’ 

The next is rich. If the Blirewd chaplain (he was 
then living in Lord Del am ere’ 8 family) had been allowed 
to manage matters, a better bargain than this would 
have been struck with ray Lord Conway, who got liis 
L.5000, but seems to us to have earned a cudgelling, 
than •whom none would have administered it more^ 
heartily than Marti ndalc. * 

. * About this time the Earl of Conway married that 
virtuous and religious lady, Elizabeth, daughter of my 
Lord Delamcre, There was great rejoicing at this mar- 
riage, lie beipg a person of so great dignity and estate ; 
but for my part I was much troubled and unsatisfied. 
The truth is, I liked not the man, fyr sevcraPweighty 
reasons; and 1 was utterly against the giving of L. 10,000 
portion, absolutely, without any exception, whether she 
lived or died, leaving any issue or none. This I thought 
unreasonable, and more than could well be spared. 
next Bummer, the religious lady (an nuiWred times Too 
good for such a man) dies while he was proling at 
court in a gainful office for money, and would not come 
down to her funeral, pretending excess of grief; but, 
however, it was soon past ; for within a few weeks (fts 
I remember, five), this excessively mournful lord took 
another comfortable importance, marrying a young, 
airy lady. After much ado, and long waiting on lys 
lordship's pleasure, at last he declared he would »be so 
kind as to take only L.5000 for nothing, and assigned 
tlie other L.5000 to my lord’s youngest daughter, the 
Lady Diana.' • 

* But the close of his eventful career is now at hand, 
and things grow worse instead of mending. Misfor- 
tunes rapidly follow each other, more than we care to 
transcribe : aqiong the rest, the burning of his son-in- 
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law’s workshop and barn ; the lost resulting from this 
accident, as usual, falling upon tbd poor old man. The 
memoirs close with a lamentation over* th# deaths at 
♦many worthy men of the noncbufoniilst persuasion, 
that within a year, or little more, had left their ekrthly 
habitations in Lancashire for a better ip HeaMi. 
When God is housing his sheep (or rathe* 
herds)*so fast, it is a dangerous prognostic of *i'~ 
ere long to ensue.’ r ^|ie manuscript here ends abj 

All that is further known of him is from the , 

register at Roseterne, where the burial of Adam mf ■ 
tindale it entered, * September 21, 1686/ , 

t • * . ' ri i 

THE YOUNG ACTRESS. 

Some time since, a beautiful young girl made her first. ; ; jjjjf 
appearance on the stage of one of the minor theadaal Jh ' Ci 
Paris, ller grace and loveliness attracted admiration,' : 
which her rising talent promised tvf secure. She eon- " ' 
elided a long engagement with the manager, giving he* 
se rvWs for a very moderate remuneration, but which 
Hulflccd for her wants and those of an invalid mother, who 
mu) totally Jbpendent on her exertions. According to 
the usual custom, a clause in the contract stipulated that 
a forfeit should be paid in ca|e of itB non-fulfilment by 
either party. « 

Theatrical managers never fail to insert this article in 
the treaties signed by their actors ; and it often happens 
that a very small salary is accompanied by an immense 
forfeit. In this case it was fixed at ten thousand francs ; 

Rut the young actress attached no importance to the 
amount, being fully resolved to fulfil her engagement, 
and steadily apply to the cultivation of Jier powers. She 
felt how much depended on her success, and on she 
walked in the right path, refusing to be tamed from it 
by the flattering yowh and insidious homage which she 
daily received. But in our uncertain world the good and 
the prudent may sometimes change their plans 
dctiTygis the foolish and the fickle. 

(hie day the young actress entered the manager's room, 
and announced to him that slic wished to leave the 
theatre. 

* How!' cried he ; ‘you are the last person from whom 
I should have expected buc^ caprice/ 

‘ Indeed, si/, it is not caprice/ 

4 Is it, then, the offer of another engagement!' 

‘It is, sir, and c«ie which I cannot refuse : it is from an 
excellent young nian, who wishes to marry me.' 

* Here’s a pretty business ; a marriage in question !' 

‘ My happiness for life, sir, I feel is in question.' 

‘ Then don’t hesitate an instant ; marry at once.' 

‘But the person who has proposed for me, would not 

wish bis wife to continue on tliffstage/ 

‘ A fine prejudice forsooth L What is his situation In 
life?' . 

‘ He is at present a merchant's clerk, but he intends to 
set up in business, and he will want me to attend our 
shop/ 

‘ My dear child, I shall want you alio to study your 
part iu a new afterpiece which 1 have just received.' 

‘ Then, sir, you refuse to set me free V 
‘ I must think about it. At all events, you have it in 
your power to break the agreement by paying the forfeit/ 

* Ten thousand francs ! 'tis very dear/ 

| It was very dear when you signed your name, but , 

now your services are worth more than that/ . v 

‘ Alas, it will prevent' our marriage ! ’ said the poo* 
girj in a voice choked with tears ; and with a despairing 
heart she left tho room, > ■ ' « 

Two days afterwards, the manager was seated close to- 
tho grate in his apartment, tiying with all his skill to 
kindle a fire. AH the theatrical attendants were enj 
at rehearsal, so he was obliged to dispense with 
assistance. 

The cashier entered with a visage wofttll^ 

The affairs the theatre were in a critb 
receipts had diminished; and pay-day at 
month appro^che'd with a menacing aspect. , 

‘Yes/ said the manager, ‘our situation. 
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^embarrassing. And this plaguy jin that wont light ! 1 
Brant call the wnifiieur* to help me.’ 

1 Astonished that he could jest under the circumstances, 
the cashier retired. As he was leaving the room, the 
young actress entered. 

* An, is it you ? * said the manager. ‘ You are coming 
from rehearsal V 

4 No, sir, I have come to return the part you caVe me 
to study.’ 

* So it seems you still think of quitting the sta^e ?* 

* I have brought you the forfeit.* 

* The ten thousand francs?’ • 

4 Here they are.* 

‘And how have you procure? this sum !* 

‘ My intended husband gave it me.* 

* Is he then ho rich ?’ 

* These ten thousand francs arc nearly all he possessed. 
But he said, 4 * What does it signify i we shall only have 
to defer setting up ifi business ; or perhaps I may succeed 
in borrowing some money.” ’ 

* Going in ' debt ! That’s a fine prospect for yHTng 
housekeepers! So, the dowry you mean to bring yftur 
husband is want and ruin ; you take from Mm the hard- 
earned fruit of his industry, and you oblige him to re- 
nounce the prospect of honourable independence.’ 

a Pray, sir — pray don’t speak so cruelly!* sSbbed the 
young girl. 

‘ Have you considered that such a union cannot fail to 
be unhappy? Listen to reason— take back this money, 
-and return it to^him.iyho gave it you. And if you’re 
absolutely resolved to leave the theatre, I’ll show you a* 
simple way of doing it, that wont cost you anything. 
Take this paper, and have the kindness to put it in the 
grate.’ * 

So saying, he handed her a sheet of paper carefully 
folded, which she threw among the smouldering sticks. 

The manager watched it as the languid flame gradually 
curie’ 1 round it, and then shot up in. a bright blaze. 

T Do you know,’ said he, ‘ what that .paper wan 1 H was 
your signed engagement ! And now I have no longer any 
claim on your services, ami consequently can demand no 
forfeit. Go, my child, marry, employ your little .capital 
well, and be happy.* 

Deeply affected by this generous deed, the young 
actress expressed her gratitude as fervently* as her tears 
permitted.’ 

‘Don’t talk to me of gratitude,’ replied the manager, 

‘ we are only quits. See, for the last hour I have be^n 
blowing in vain at that obstinate fire : you threw your 
engagement into it, and directly it blazed up. Thanks 
to me, you are free ; and thanks to you, 1 am giving my 
hands a good warming !* ** *- 


mined it* ns I have done, house by house, and room by 
room, can form any conception of the depths of degra- 
dation to ^hich human beings may be sunk by a vicious 
system, the offspring of cupidity nnd negligence. The 
overcrowding which results from this system, reinforced 
the want of water, and the entire absence of the 
means of decency and comfort, convert every house and 
room into focus of disease from which the workhouse 
infirmary is largely supplied, to the punishment of the 
ratepayer, whose indifference to his true interest has 
been one cause of his being thus made to bear the just 
burdens of other men. Such are the effects of indivi- 
dual and national negligence. The owner of property 
becomes an absentee, and neglects his duty. Disease 
and destitution arc the inevitable results ; and the light 
burden of prevention which should have been borne by 
the guilty proprietor, is shifted, as a dead weight of 
local taxatipn, to the shoulders of the iimoceut and uu- 
conscious ratepayer.* 

All who are acquainted with our large towns, must 
admit that the appalling picture here presented is uni- 
versally applicable — the community is everywhere bur- 
dened with rates, and exposed to dangers from the over- 
crowding of mean dwellings, and the general want of 
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DWELLINGS FOR THB HUMBLER CLASSES. 
Mu W. A. Guy, in a late lecture on the health of towns 
(Journal of Public Health, No. 4), makes some strong 
observations on the negligence of owners of houses 
occupied by the humbler classes in London tfnd else- 
where. , 

4 One of our boasted metropolitan improvements — an 
apt illustration in Itself of the evils of narrow and par- 
tial legislation— has left a single street with a few at- 
tached courts as a standing reproach to its owners nnd 
to the public. These owners, wtyo are persons of wealth 
and good position in society, are absentees, having pro- 
bably as little knowledge of, or care for, their projierty, 
as if it wetd Mt the antijiodes ; and tliey sub-let it for 
a fixed sup to middle-men, who, in their turn, let the 
houses in rooms, at exorbitant rents. The ten- 
antJJjOwfi rooms,%ue to this wretched .system, earn 
the^Bawing, or add to their means, by converting them 
lodging-houses, at a charge of threepence a 
mgm'br accommodate whole families of weekly lodgers 
ih the corners or at the aides of the apartments. No 
one who has not visited this wretched place, and exa- 

wtfteu* signifies both a stag’e-prompicr and a 

nMq^Mjower. 
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sanitary regulations. A social wrong of this kind ought 
not to be perpetrated with impunity. The owners of 
properties should be compelled either to put them in a 
proj>er condition, and finder proper regulations, as 
respects health and decency, or abandon them to the 
public, so as to make way for dwellings of an improved 
character. We are aware that landlords in too many 
instances are offered little inducement to improve 
houses of a humble class, in consequence of the diffi- 
culty of getting any rent 1 from tenants in return ; and 
hence the practice of letting such houses to middle-men. 
But this excuse will not palliate the grievous .wrong to 
which society is exposed: in this, as in other matter*, 
private interest, injuriously exercised, must yield to that 
of the public. Notwithstanding the alleged v^luelcss- 
ness of much humble property in tow»4, it is remark- 
able that there is scarcely a possibility of purchasing 
it except at an enormous price. Tenements inhabited 
by paupers, and the constant focus of disease — houses 
which are almost abandoned by proprietors as worth- 
less — no sooner become an object of request for the sake 
of public improvement, than prices many times their 
value are demanded. • On a late occasion, we required 
a site near our printing premises on which to erect 
dwellings# of a respectable order for our workmen. 
An old half-ruinous house was on the spot required ; 
but though yielding a very trifling rent to its .pro- 
prietor, and discreditable as respects its internal con- 
dition-one of those structures, in short, which ought 
to be removed as a public nuisance — LtfOO was de- 
manded for it; and as this price would have been 
equal to a gtoimd rent of L.35 annually, the plan of 
building was given up. Other instances of greed on 
the part of proprietors in Edinburgh-~a greed which 
invariably defeats ftself — could be mentioned: One of 
the most instructive examples is that of a person ask- 
ing L.700 for a single floor in an old tenement which 
prefaced only 1*7 of clear rent annually, the exor- 
bitaht demand bcitfg made under the impression that a 
projected improvement could not be executed unless 
the purchase were made. _ The improvement, however, 
has been effected without requiring the old building, 
which is therefore left standing as a public eyesore, 
greatly to the sorrow of ifi* too avaricious owner, who 
would now gladly accept of 1*300 for the wretched mass 
of decayed stone and timber, for which Blie formerly 
dc&inpd taking less than L.700. It is in no small de- 
gree the consequence of this species of Cupidity that, 
private capitalists being prevented from doing anything 
in the way of renoyatioli, large section*, of the town 
subside into that miserable condition so well depicted 
by Mr Guy. 

.The remedy for this state of affairs appears to be, a 
law of rngvefsal application, which shall give magts- 
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trates the power of removing waste, ruinous, and other 
tenements, injurious to public health, and interrupt! ve 
of public improvements — in which improvements are to 
be reckoned the opening up of new thoroughfares* and 
tha erection of dwellings of a proper kind for the labour- 
ing classes. By these means the regeneration of town# 
would be placed on a simple and self- working principle: 
Private* individuals and joiifc-stock societies would, for 
their own interest, bo found undertaking schemes of 
improvement publicly beneficial. Instead of being taxed 
for the making of new streets, communities would be 
free of all trouble and cost on that account. We do*| 
not of course expect -that proprietors of old buildings 
should, by such a scheme, be robbed of their property, 
vile as it is. Let them be paid a lair equivalent by all 
means, but no more. 

Whether a law of this nature be put in operation or 
not, it might be possible for the working-classes, by 
union among themselves, to rent better dwellings at 
lower rents thau those they now generally occupy. All 
that seems desirable for them to do, is to offer a sufficient 
guarantee to landlords, and tills might be done by a 
fund previously provided, and currently maintained. By 
an arrangement with employers — as, for example, leav- 
ing a certain sum weekly in their hands, and all becom- 
ing conjointly and severally bound to make good defi- 
ciencies, a guarantee might also be organised. We have 
heard of an instance of this nature, by which a large 
body of men arc provided with good houses on whut 
may be called a wholesale principle, the rents not being 
two-thirds of what they would be if let individually, and 
without the guarantee we mention. 

While on this subject, it may be mentioned that an 
exceedingly creditable effort Inis lately been made by a 
society in London to erect dwellings, of an improved 
kind for the working- classes. We do not allude to 
the Model Lodging-Ilouses which have been here and 
there set on foot, but to a large edifice recently erected 
by the J Metropolitan Association- for Improving the 
Dwellings of flic Industrious Classes,’ in the neigh- 
bourhood of the .old St Paneras Road. From the 
Daily News we gather the following particulars of 
this structure: — It is a building of four store} s, with 
a long frontage and two wings at right angles, the 
open space in front being designed as a playground, 
uiul the back space as a drying-ground for clothes. 
The building is oil the Scotch plan of including a great 
number of .separate houses under one roof, all reached 
by com mo* stairs of stone. There are eight entries and 
staircases, and these give access to houses for one 
hundred and ten families ; sonic of the dwellings con- 
sisting of two, and others of three apartments, but each 
possessing every accommodation within itself. The 
aspect of each house is neat and pleasing, and the 
arrangements for insuring cleanliness and ventilation 
satisfactory. Houses with two rooms are jet for a rent 
of from 3s. t& 5s. per week, according to Bize ; and the 
sets of three rooms front 4s. 6d. to 7s. per week# These 
churgeB include taxes, ‘parish and w r Ater rates, and gas 
in the staircases. 4 Even they might have been less, 
but for the oppressive operation of the window- tax, 
which exacts, according to the mode of assessment in- 
sisted on, the same taxation for ten ef these dwellings 
as that for one forty- windowed house ; while each of 
these setB of rooms would have been exempt fiom the 
tax had they been separate cottages.’ This exaction 
we cannot understand ; for in Scotlund all dwellings qp 
common stairs are legally qpusidered to be distinct 
houses, and each accordingly 4 pays no window duty if 
it has fewer than the chargeable number of windows 
belonging to itself. An appeal to the lords of her 
Majesty’s treasury would surely rectify the mistake 
here complained of. 

Consider ing 9 the cheapness, the commodiousness, the 
airiness, and respectability of the dwellings which have 
been so meritoriously got up by the Association, it might 
have been expedted that they would have* been caught 
at with Avidity by the working-men of the n^ighbour- 
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hood* but from the account bofore tw. we team t haf 
such has by no means been the case* of the dis- 

like to the edifice is perhaps attributAMetO & prsfudice 
against living on common stairs, as lawyers do at 
chambers, or as the Scotch, French, and Germans of 
all classes are in the habit of doing, without any loss of 
individual independence, Something also ia due to an 
unwillingness to be governed by any sort of regulations. 

‘ A great number of objectors are amateurs of orni- 
thology and zoology ; and the moment some of then* 
found they would not be allowed to keep pigs; or 
pigeons,' *or fowls, or rabbits, or dogs, they declined in- 
quiring further particulars^ ami walked away. All tide, 
is very lamentable, because it renders the benevolent 
labours of such associations as the builders of these 
lodgings, when specifically directed, almost hopeless* 
The new dwellings, however, are not without tenants ; 
who are indeed of a higher grade than those aimed at 
by the Association — persons already living in cleanly 
cotefort, though obtained at extravagant prices. The 
tenets are chiefly artisans of a superior order, such os 
journeymen pianoforte - makers, compositors, and per- 
sons who follow chamber trades, such as tailors, flower- 
makers, chasers, jewellers, &c. ; besides clerks, and one 
or two wlip possess small independencies. As if to pro- 
vide an exception on purpose to prove a rule, there ie 
one tenant who belongs to the class for which the build- 
ing was meant — a gasmaker from the neighbouring 
works.* 

, We arc told, in conclusion, that ‘ thJ labours of the 
Association for Improving the Dwellings of the Indus- 
trious Classes do not end in the Old St Paneras Road. 
It is their intention to found similar establishments in 
large manufacturing towns in the provinces ; and wts 
trust they will be able to secure another Bite in the 
Metropolis, for a building easily accessible to London 
journeymen. Example placed before the eyes ofthe 
inhabitants of squalid neighbourhoods, may ii^Inw 
wean them from the sloughs in which they now choose 
to exist. If, however, they do not profit by the spec- 
tacle of comfort and cleanliness, their children and suc- 
cessors may/ 

A ‘PEEP A* MINOBCA. 

The following sketch of a cl&nce visit to Mahon — a 
spot so much out*of the beaten track of our English 
toffrists — will not prove uninteresting to our readers, 
if we may judge from the surprise and pleasure we 
ourselves experienced, during our twenty-four hours’ 
halt at Minorca, on our voyage to Algeria. 

In the beginning of December 18 — , I embarked at 
Toulo^ in the Montezuma steam frigate, employed to. 
transport from Frauce to Algiers mules, soldiers, and 
colomsts.* Three hundred men, four hundred women, 
and three hundred children, were stowed on the decks 
of this ship, under the superintendence of the French 
government. A brilliant sun Bhoae on our departure, 
a light breeze filled the sails, and before long, the coast 
of Provence disappeared from our sight. 

The sea was calm, the sky serene, the future * couleur 
c le rose? and the deck was crowded with its thousand 
passengers. Nothing, however, is so treacherous as 
the Mediterranean ; you may feel, as we did, the most 
perfect security on its tranquil waters, and in a few- , 
hours the vessel may pitch and toss in a terrific storm. 
Such was our case in the present instance. The light J 
brdbze which had so gently borne us onward changed j 
to a violent ,gale, the waters rose, the waves broke 
against our ship ; in short, everything foreboded * a wild 
night T As if by juagic, our decks became deserted, 
and soon* the sighs and moans of the unfortunate Stifr < 
ferers were to be heard on all sides. Englishmen, Aral’ \ 
so well acquainted with the evils of sea-sicknass, thiki 
I shall only remark,' its usual horrors were in tniA: jp^M- / 
sage tenfold increased by the sight of the four Mhlted 
unfortunate women, with their three hundred dhjidren, 
heaped on one another in a ipoce of forty foot by , 
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fr'tftarty, through the culpable negligence trf the French 
authorities. Their suflerings during the night were 
dreaSfol, especially towards midnight, when the storm 
became ; a perfect hurricane. French nature is not 
Tough, even in a seaman? and the delicate attentions 


of the officers and men to these miserable passengers band appearance be that of a gentleman. 


wgr$ unremitting. At length day dawned, but stormy, 
dark, and gloomy ; while the wind and waves seemed 
to drive us forward towards the coast of Sardinia. 

Suddenly* the watch cried, * Land r * It must be 
IfiiragGfe* exclaimed the captain. * Wo can now stop 
at Mahon, our passengers can recruit themselves, and 
their strength, and am can clean out the vessel.* 
decision was received with acclamation, and ere 
the rocks of Minorca began to rise up before us. 
ad it been a hundred times more bare and arid, we 
should have hailed it as a terrestrial paradise. A cannon 
from oilr deck demanded a pilot ; and in an instant we 
saw taming from the fog, which covered the steep shore 
of tlie island, a boat, so small, as to be familiarly te/ned 
a 4 cockle shell it now appeared on the sunuri^jf a 
wave, and then disappeared, as if for ey«r, in a valley 
between. Two men steered the tiny craft, which soon 
, approached : a sailor threw a rope ; one of them climbed 
jm board ; it was the pilot ; and in a few moments we 
perceived a streak of white at the base of the cliff. It 
was Mahon! or rather the sentinel of Mahon— Fort St 
Philip. 

We steered round an enormous rock, against which 
thO waves dashed with violence — the surge soon sul- 
fided ; a bay opened: it was the port, and Mahon lay 
tafereus. 

, It is but justice to the Spanish authorities to say, 
they did not keep us long waiting for permission to land. 
In a quarter of an hour after casting anchor, we were 
clambering up the steep rock leading from the liar- 
the town. 

' Mahon is built on a rock, and the port, on^of the 
largest and safest in the Mediterranean, is enclosed 
within two lines of almost perpendicular cliffs. In the 
centre, and near the entrance of the harbour, lies a 
small island, covered with buildings now half in ruins. 
To this spot the invalided French soldiers of Algeria 
resorted for many ycarB, to 1 ecru it their strength in the 
pure air of Minorca, orjbo make use of it as a resting- 
place on their passage from Africa to France, lint the 
little island Del Rey is no longer ceded to them for jthis 
purpose by the Spanish government ; and the French, 
glad to attribute every annoyance they meet with to the 
jealousy of the English, allege (with what reason I 


most obliging cicerone. Through his means we were 
enabled, in twenty -four hours, to visit every curio- 
sity of the town. Besides, the Mahonese (or I should 
say the Mahonese ladies) are so very courteous, that 
every door is open to a stranger, provided his raanfiers 


‘ Seuor, 


let us speak of France— ^lef us speak of Paris ! ’ were the 
first words that greeted us on entering. Oif my re- 
marking this to my French friend, he replied, with the 
usual vanity of his nation, 4 Ah I mon ami, Paris is the 
Mecca of all the civilised women in the world!' Not 
being prepared to prove the contrary, I prudently re- 
trained from pursuing the subject, especially as the 
Mahonese ladies to whom we spoke seemed to regard it 
as the 4 tomb of their prophet.* Several had made their 
pilgrimage thither; and their graceful appearance, dress, 
and engaging manners, bore ample evidence to my com- 
panion o£ the advantages they had derived. 

Mahon boasts the manufacture of those flowers in 
enamel so much prized for ornamentB in Paris. No- 
thing is more attractive or coquettish than the work- 
shops of these flower-makers. There, Alone, are to be 
seen no jalousies, or blinds, those stupid jailors of Spanish 
houses. The atelier is on the ground-floor ; and while 
passing in the street, you Bee twelvo or fifteen young 
girls, all pretty (there is not an ugly woman in Mahon), 
cease their work, and fix their large eyes on the prying 
stranger who stops to observe them. As a matter of 
course, the owner of the establishment invites you to 
enter and examine her collection of flowers. Who could 
refuse such an invitation ? A selection is soon made, 
and the purchase concluded; and he who only entered 
through curiosity, still Jingers to answer the numerous 
questions which are addressed to him in the most fas- 
cinating manner, and he departs in admiration of the 
grace and wit of his fair interlocutors. 

The gravity of the Spanish authorities forms a strik- 
ing contrast to the charming vivacity of this gay people. 
Inasmuch as the Mahonese love convention and intel- 
lectual society, so are the Spaniards of Mahon morose 
and melancholy. Their character does not sympathise 
with that of the inhabitants, who take every occasion 
to draw the distinctiou of, ‘I am not a Spaniard, I am 
a Mahonese !' 

Mahon contains no public buildings, with the excep- 
tion of three or four churches, of very doubtful architec- 
ture, and still more equivocal ornaments, in which the 
enamel flowers, as may be supposed, figUre conspicuously. 
In the cathedral are a few monuments of carved wood, 
gilt, which at first sight make a brilliant effect, thougli 


could not learn) that this refusal is owing to the intcr-J the taste is not of the purest. The organs are the ob- 
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ference of our foreign office with the cabinet of Spain. 
4 But,' enthusiastically, exclaimed one of my 'French 
fellow - travellers, ‘what ’has been the consequence? 
England (“ perfide Albion ") did not foresee the result — 
Mahon has come to seek France !’ 

Without doubt the town is now deserted. Its po- 
jmlation, formerly amounting to 30,000 sours, at pre- 
sent scarcely numbers 6000. All Mahon is at Algiers, 
Oran, or Marseilles, The men, clever gardeners, steady 
tad industrious merchants, leave it to make their for- 
tune* at the above-named places ; and the young girls, 
|?rac£fhl, pA.Uy, and witty, go in quest of husbands : 

’ taHt are eminently successful. . p 

TbWA lWpfi two representatives of France at Mahon— 
>nsul; the other officious ! the landlord 
France. The former, a clever ipan, 

. action, but his family have inhabited 
Up^aritaof a century. His house is a per- 
of Bafelric history, literary *ana artistic ; 
“ ig whaih mtataed' iff the company of* 
wriM&prroed owner. The officious 
ye, M. Hqpjplr An old French prisoner 
Brought then m MAfom, he there married* 
his fortune. Tife pauses tt Mahon are 
dtem* mb our hopft Jiotri surpassed them j 
is fiiori? Attentive to bis guests; and in ad- 
tb Ids other qualifioatfoos, is a clever and 
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jeots most worthy of admiration in the churches. That 
in the cathedral was made by a German, and the touts 
•are as sweet and full as any I ever heard. A young 
‘Maestro di Cappella' performed for us on this magni- 
ficent instrument for nearly an hour. lit was a clever 
musician, and played twenty different pieces, from a 
sonata or Bach tq, the modern airs of Rossini, Auber, , 
and Verdi. During this concert, given for our benefit,* 
the nave of the church became crowded with listeners, * 
and their joyous countenances proved how well they 
v*Jucd the talentg of their young organist. 

After the flhurch, the cemetery is most worthy of 
remark. The Campo Santo, or burial-ground of Mahon, 
iB a large yard encircled by high walls, and in which 
are as many entrances to mortuary chapels as the space 
permits. The names and rank of the deceased are re- 
corded on a tablet over an altar, and the body lies in a 
vault underneath. The graveyard itself is nothing but 
an avenue divided into as many compartments as there 
are tombs ; a horizontal slab contains the style and tilde 
of their inmates. The walls, in general, are painted black 
and blue, which gives them a fantastic appearance. 

Nothing looks mote melancholy than the gardens in ‘ 
the environs of Mahon. The gardeners, valued for their 
talents in other countries, have surrounded with heaps 
af pebbles the squares of cultivated earth which they 
have created for themselves on the barren rode, whereon 
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Btnndfl the town. They have carried this earth up from 
the valley in the same way they carried up the pebbles, 
which prevent its being swept off by the annual torrents 
of rain. Imagine a country cut into squares like 
chess-board by heaps of pebbles, and without the shai 
of a single tree ! On this arid soil grow tlic vinos 
Mahon. . 

Mahon possesses a theatre supplied alternately by 
Spanish and Italian artistes. The latter enjoyed un- 
divided sway at the time of our visit, and we availed 
ourselves of the leisure granted us by the storm to hear 
the ‘Elisir d’Amore.’ Certainly the singers were far 
from being first-rate. Their voices were worn, and 
their instruction incomplete ; yet the opera, as a whole, 
was better performed than in many of the provincial 
towns of the continent. It must be said, to the honour 
of the Mahonesc, that they possess great muajeal taste*. 

Ear from being indifferent, they applaud jsvery good 
effect, or well-executed passage. This love of music 
seems born with them; and the orchestra, which is 
excellent, is composed of amateurs of the town, who 
perform like true artists. The interior of the theatre 
is of a good size, and makes a pretty effect. The first, 
second, and third rows are divided into boxes, and a con- 
siderable portion of the pit is occupied by the orchestra. 

The Mahonesc ladies appear there in full dress. Nearly 
all wear the mantilla or national veil, fastened coquet- 
tishly on their hair, and the* fan plays in their hands 
the same graceful and malicious part which I believed 
alone to be tho secret of the Spanish ladies. 

Such is Mahon ; and by what it now is, in its aban- 
donment and poverty, we rgay judge of what it was in 
the days of its greatness. Of this grandeur of the past, 
nothing now remains but a vi^ue reminiscence. And, 
alas ! we are told that all this varnish of politeness, this 
elegance of manners, covers many a moral wound, and 
a vast deaj of misery. Fortunately, we had no time to 
dispel our illusions by convincing ourselves of this fact. 

The nwyning after our arrival at Mahon, a cannon-shot 
recalled us toobr ship. At one o’clock that afternoon 
we cast a farewell glance at this town, once so flourish- 
ing, at this hospitable port, which nature has formed in 
the centre of the Mediterranean; and, our last look rest- 
ing on the little island Del ltey, tho rugged Bliorcs of 
Minorca vanished from our view. 

The following morning, about nine o’clock, I beheld 
rising before my enchanted tight the rich verdure of 
the Sahel of Algiers, and the white houses of this 
capital of French Africa. 


•" T TOWN LYRICS.* 

}Ve do not know that the term ‘minor poetry’ is justly 
applicable to such pieces as these, many of which rank 
with tho highest of their class. They are at least major 
in* their own circle ; and that circle, though compara- 
tively humble in point of genius, is far wider in extent, 
more- general in influence, and therefore more important 
in its bearings upon tho public inThd, than the one 
which comprises only the higher and more complicated 
works of itrfc. 

There is one point in respect to which we are in- 
clined to placo Charles Maokay at* tins head of The 
fugitive or occasional poets of the day; and that is— 
the suggestive character of his verses. Mrs Ilemans, 
and most of the writers who followed, or walked side 
by side with her, exhaust the subject they illustrate. 
There it a neatness and completeness in their pieces 
which leave the mind of tlie reader in a state of 
tranquil satisfaction. Charles Mackay, on tho other 
hand, not only stirs up our thoughts like theses but 
leaves them in the midst of the turbulence. He makes 
poets of us all for the time j and when we have come to 
the end of hi* verses, bur glazed eye rests without 
speculation upon the page, and we continue in our own 

* Town Lyrics, and other Poems. Dy Charles Maokay, LLJX 

Author of * Voices from the Crowd/ dco. Loudon : 



mind the series of tadfces he ban: Lb* any 

one read the ‘Light ih the Windoitflbr ' and 
he will comprehend what we meanr If&jhHjipad 
here 4 Above and Below,* which is 
numefoue examples we could give, from 
neat little volume, of the suggestive fyrics; 

• ABOVE AMD BELOW. 

MlRhly river, ! mighty river, 

Polling in obb and flow for ever 
Through the city so vast and old ; 

Through massive bridges— by domes and spires, 

* Crowned with tho smoko of a myriad fires t 
City of innjuhty, power, and gold ; 

Thou Invest to floatdin thy waten dull 
Tho w hite- winged fleets bo beautiful, 

And tho lordly steamers speeding along, - . 

Wind -defying, and swift and strong : >'{ 

Thou bcarc st them nil on thy motherly breast, ■'**- 

Laden with richeB, at trado'B behest— 

Bounteous trade, whose wine end com 
Block the garner aud All the horn, 

Who gives us luxury, joy, and pleasure, 

Btinf less, sumleffs, out of measure— 

Thou art a rich and n mighty river, 

Hfttyig in ebb and flow for ever. 



Doleful river, oh I doleful river. 

Talc on tby breast the ipoonbogms quiver, 
Through the eity so drear and cold— 

City of sorrows hard to bear. 

Of gtflt, injustice, and despair— 

City of miseries untold ; 

Thou hi dent below, in thy treacherous waters. 
The death-cold forms of Beauty’s daughters ; 
Tho corses pale of the young and sod — 

Of tho old whom sorrow has goaded mad— 

M others of habes that cannot know 
The sires that left them to their wo^ 

Women forlorn, and men that run 
The race of passion, and die undone; 

Thou takest thorn all in thy careless wave, 
Thou givest them all a ready grave ; 

Thou art n block and a doleful river, 

Dolling In ebb and flow for ever. 


In ebb and flow for ever and over— 

Bo rolls the world, thou murky river, 

Bo rolls tho tide, above and below : 

Above, the rower impels his boat ; 
llelow, with tho current the dead men float : 

The waves may smile in the sunny glow, 

While above, in thcgliticr, and pomp, and glare, 
The flags of the vessels flap tho air j » 

Hut bolow, in the bilont under-tide, 

The wat**^ vomit the wretch that died : 

Above, the sound of tho music swells. 

From the passing ship, from tho city bells ; 

From l>elow there comath a gurgling breath. 

As the desperate divor yields to death ; 

Above and below the wutarp go, 

Hearing their burden of joy or wo ; ■ 

Hulling along, thou mighty river, 

In ebb and flow for ever answer, - 1 


" A LATE CONTRIBUTION TO THE BANNATTNE 
CLUB. 

Thf. Duka of Sutherland lias made an interesting contri- 
bution to tho works of the Bannatyno Club. It is a 
thin quarto voldmo, containing two ancient records of tho 
bishopric of Caithness, procured from the charter-room 
at Dunrobin. To the records are attached a few prelimi- . 
nary pages descriptive of the early history of Caithness, of 
which the county of Sutherland once formed a part. The.: 
pegiod referred to is tho twelfth and thirteenth centuries* 
when this extreme northern part of the island of Cre^t’’,: $ 
Britain owned a divided allegiance to the kings of ScotJ$iu& ; 
and Norway— tho power of the former latterly predominate!, , f 
ing* partly from the inflnenee,:of the church. Some pwtk 
of this c„urlouB*vork present a graphio pioture of the XttdskF 
ness of ancient manners. / _| 

Earl Harald; fo^ the redemption of his sins, had grar^d ; 
to the chtirch a penny yearly from each inhabited hefts 
the earldom of Caithness, and this revenue was legrM^ 
Andrew, the first bishop of tlie diocese, till his J 
1185. The next bishop was John, who, it - 
to exaet the contribution ; ' but therop 
summoned him to obedionoe, and even 
sion to the'bishopd of Orkney and SUmaik^tchMi 
to. levy the tax, by the heavy mrtres 
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Wibether the poor bishop complied, oi Attempted to enforce nature, but with itself; for it is laying its own exaggerated 
the exaction of the tax, we arc not informed ; but his rob- vices as foul blots, at the door of others! Do not, how- 
eeqnefit fate, as narrated in the wild sagas of the Norsemen, ever, mistake what I have hero said. 1 would not have 
might appear incredible, wore it not singularly corroborated you, when you grow up, adopt the low and sordid fashion 
yy a Roman record. Earl Ilarald Madadson, who had been of palliating existing abuses; of putting tho best face upon 
leprived of bis Caithness possessions by William the Lion (the worst things. I only mean that indiscriminate, un- 
king of Scotland],' resolved to recover them by force, and Walified satire can do little good; and those who indulge 
crossed from his Orkney kingdom to Thurso with a great in the most revolting speculations of human nature, do not 
fleet. There was no force capable of resistance. The themselves always set the fairest examples, or strive to 
bishop, who was residing in his palace of Skrabister, went prevent its lower degradation, 
out to meet him, as the intercessor for the poor Caithness , 

men ; but the savage earl took him and cut out his tongue, TI1E 8 encouragement of quackery. 

and dug out his eyes with a knife. The saga goes on to tell * » A case before tlie Master of the Rolls curiously illus- 
us that Bishop John recovered the use of his tongue and trates the deficient state of medical law in this country, 
hfs eyes, by the miraculous intervention of a native saint, A chemist— who, like all other chemists or persons in this 
written Trtfllhffina. kingdom, is allowed to coneoot whatever poisons they 

‘ The latter part of the story is not confirmed by any please for the cure of diseases, and to sell them, provided 
good authority ; but gome part of the barbarity of the earl, they pay for a government stamp — puts together certain 
aud the bishop's sufferings, is confirmed by the following ingrediorfts in tlie form of pills. He calls these consumptive 


letter of Pope Innoofnt, ascribed to the year 1‘20’2, addressed pills; and i« order to insure more extensive notice and sale, 
to the bishop of the Orkneys : — “ We have learnt by your he uses tlie name of Sir James Clark, who is well known for 
letters that Lomberd, a layman, J,lie bearer of these x*rc- the attention lie has paid to the Btudy of consumption, anil 
seats, accompanied his earl on an c*xpcdition into Cait^ofis ; issues advertisements calling liia pills ‘ Sir Janies Clark's 
that there the earl's army stormed a castle, Jailed ahfiost Consumptive Pills,’ thus leadiug the public to suppose 
all who were in it, and took prisoner the bir.nop of Caitli- that the pills were made from a prescription of this gen- 
hess ; and that this Lomberd (as be says) was compelled, tleman. He goes even further than this, and gulls tho 
by some of the earl’s soldiery, to cut out the bishop's public into tlie belief that special favour had been shown 
tyngue. Now, because the sin is great and. grief ous, in ah- to him in this instance; and says in his advertisement, 
solviug him according to the form of tho church, we have ‘ By her Majesty's permission.* Now if this man were 
prescribed this penance for satisfaction of ltis offence, and dispensing some harmless sweetmeat, or some form of fari- 
to the terror of others— That he shall hasten home, and naeeous food, Sir James Clark needed not perhaps to have 
barefooted, and paked except trews and a short woollen complained; but from an examination of the pills, it a|>- 
vest without sleeves, having his tongue tied by a string pears that antimony and mercury were contained in them, 
and drawn out so as to project beyond his lips, and the ends which are known to bo specially injurious in some forms of 
of the string bound round his neck, with rods in his hand, the discascR in which they nje recommended by the adver- 
in sight of all meg, walk for fifteen days successively through ti.ser. Of this use of his name, then, wc think that Sir 
Ills own native district [the district of the mutilated bishop] James Clark has a perfect, right to complain; and against 
and the neighbouring country ; he shall go to the door of such a use of it, in the name of justice, every honest man 
the church without entering, and there, prostrate on the must protest. The public purchase these pills on the faith 
earth, undergo discipline with tlie rods he is to carry ; he of the advertisement, us the result of Sir James Clark’s 
to spend each day in silence and fasting, until experience iu the diseases for which they are sold; and on 
evening, when lie shall support nature with bread and water finding themselves made worse by them, they would have, 
only. After these fifteeu days are passed, he shall prepare their confidence diminished in the skill ,fif the supposed 
within a month to set out for Jerusalem, and there labour subscriber. lie is therefore directly injured by the sale 
in the service of the Cross for throe years ; he shall never of these pills. Yet the law of the country has no resource 
more bear arms against Christians ; for two years lie shall for him, and he is told l>y the Master of the Rolls that 4 it 
fast every Friday on bread and water, unless, by the indul- was one of the taxes imposed on eminent men to have 
gettce of some discreet bisliop^/nr on account of bodily in- their names thus made use of.’ — Daily News, Feb. 4. [If 
.llrmity, this abstinence be mitigated. I)o you then receive this be the law of England, no man of any note is safe from 
him returning in this maimer, and see that he observe tlie aggression ; we trust, however, that the subject will not 
penance enjoined him.” % be suffered to rest where the Master of the Rolls seems 

* William the Lyon did not fail to exact the penalty, of disposed to leave it.] 
such an outrage. In 11.97, he collected a mighty army, 

crossed the Oikel, and, perhaps for the first time, entirely muscular exercise. 

Subdued and intimidated tlie provinces of Caithness anil Muscular exercise is a direct source of pleasure to every 
Sutherland. As usual, the blow fell ujion the people, one not suffering from diseased action. Every one^inust 
The guilty chief made terms, and left his Caithness sub- have felt this. The effect of using tlie muscles of volun- 
jecta to pay tlie enormous fine of a fourth of their whole tary motion, when all the processes of tho (teonomy are 
possessions.* v being justly ami healthily performed, is to impart a marked 

Such is a picture of the state of ancient Scotland, before and grateful stimulus to the sentient nerves of tlie part, 
the blended light of Christianity and civilisation had soft- and a corresponding and grateful stimulus to the nervous 
euejd the natural asperities of society. The important ser- Hystem generally, mitfieicntly noticeable by trio mind when 
1 rice rendered by the Baimatyne Club, in making such studious, pf its analysis, and always ministering indirectly 
documents as the Caithness Charters accessible to the to the happiness ofHhe individual, colouring and brighten- 
Uistorian, need not be expatiated on. ” * ing tlie thoughts and feelings. So much is this believed to 

be the ease by some, that it has been asserted — a man may 
\ .. use liis limbs too much to leave him in the enjoyment of 

. / HAZurrs advice to his soy hie, fullest capability of pure and abstract thought, and to 

~ .. * ... - tlie extent of making him unduly imaginative. Although 

Do not begin to quarrel with tho world too soon; for this may well be matter of doubt, the fact, and its wise and 
5®** S* w the best we have to live in fibre. benevolent intention, remain unaffected: that man derives 

If ruling would have made it better, it would have been an immediate pleasurable sensation from using his volun- 
reformed mm ago; but as tins is not to bo hoped for at t&ry muscles, which not only gives to labour a zest, and 
Extent, the heat way to sl^jfo through it is ns contontvlly C ven to monotonous movements some degree of enjoyment. 


llistorian, need not be expatiated on. 


, wnpeenfly as we may* The worst fault it lias is want hut produces a reaction on the mind itself, embellishing a 
^reiaray;anu OR long knave or fool at evefy turn will not fife of virtuous toil with ft degree of rihysical enjoyment, 
Ajt&e this Hilling, Couoider as a matter of. vanity, tliat if and mental energy, buoyancy, and hopeful lighthearted- 
®° mm*? and' fouls as we find, the ness,«that can never be afforded in a like degree to thei 


Nciest would not bo those rare and shining clia- drones — the more ‘fruges oonsumere nati’ — oft] 
.If®. ^ >c * 11 ttn .^* a8 a matter of hive . — Robertson on Diet and Regimen. T{ ; 

Sthat if the w<frjl be really incorrigible in this ^ ^ 


the human! 


Paa reflection to nMe *me sad, and not angry, 
laugh or weep at the tnftdntes* <5f mankind,- we 
flight to vilify them for our own sake or theirs, 
opy Is not the disgust of the mind at human 
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TRAVELLERS’ TAL&S. 

A proverb setting forth the small amount of credence 
due to the reports of . travellers, has been found in 
nearly every country among the dictates of its popular 
wisdom. The Esquimaux of Baifiu’s Ray applied it to 
their countryman when, on his return from a voyage to 
Aberdeen in one of the Greenland whalers, he informed 
them that in the far south he had seen 4 sledges with 
feet like the full moon, draw?i by creatures larger than 
four of their dogs together ; herds of animals of the 
size of the white bear, with horns like that of tlie 
narwhal; and tall pillars growing out of the earth, 
with green heads spreading wide as the summer tents 
of his tribe.’ 

‘Allah, show# mercy to flic tongues of travellers 1’ 
exclaimed a Bedouin, when a Greek interpreter at 
Grand Cairo told him that in Christian lands lie had 
seen men make fires of black stones, and burn smoko in 
their lamps instead of oil. Soon after the arrival of the 
Portuguese iiMndia, a native of Goa, who had journeyed 
as far as the Himalaya, told a priest of Buddha that 
he had seen *lmrd water* at the source of the Brahma- 
pootra, and wished to bring some specimens with him, 
hut they melted away in his basket. 4 Attempt not to 
deceive a servant of the gods ! * said the priest : * I have 
read the books of Buddha, and kno^v all things. The 
rain descends from the clouds, and the streams run to 
the sea for ever: water cannot change into stone.’ And 
when the man attested the truth of his statement, the 
prist’s palanquin bearers fell upon him with thei^ 
bamboos. 

Examples of a similar kind might be met with 
nearer home. We remember one of an old dame re- 
siding in a small village on the east coast of Scotland. 
Her only febn had became a sailor on Ubard a vessel 
engaged in the Greenland whale fishery, and just re- 
turned from the northern seas. Tl!fe event occasioned 
a kind of assembly at his mother's cottage ; old neigh- 
bours sat round ; and he, ns the hero of the evening, 
related his adventures. All went on well, and the c t *n- 
pany wondered in silence, till the yourfc man told how 
the sun had shone on the whaler’s track for f»ix weeks 
without setting, and they had killed a great seal off 
tlie coast of Spitzbergen larger than a dray-horse, wish 
tusks twelve inches long, when the mother groaned 
out, * Jock, Jock, whar did ?je learn to lee? Can ye 
no tell us something that’s Christiau like, if it w % as 
only aboot a mermaid?’ • 

The origin of a prejudice so widely diffused, must 
appear inexplicable to those unacquainted with the ac- 
counts which* early European travellers, in times when 
commerce was less extensive, and navigation less un- 
derstood, brought back from the unknown regions into 
which they chanced to penetrate. Strange «md inco- 
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herent were those fables—sometimes arising out of <tte* ■ 
torted veins of existing facts, sometimes originating la' j 
Vnorance of the language of tlie natives, and occasion- 
the mind of the traveller, deeply imbued with the 
superstiti<ff.~of his age, and therefore unequal 4 to the 
task of investigating the reports of popular credulity, or 
the motives of men interested in their propagation. The 
works of Greek and Roman authors that have come 
down to us, and remain, ufter the lapse of sc? many 
centuries, the most certain memorials, and the only in- 
telligible records, of that long abolished state of things 
, which scholars call the classic world, are filled with 
such marvellous fictions. Most of them are indeed 
found in the pages of the poets, and generally charged 
to tlieir account; but it is apparent that^he6e gentleman 
only enlarged on beliefs already current among theit j 
countrymen, and statements which, however ridiculous 
they may seem to our better-instructed times, w ere the n 
in illicitly believed by both philosopher and striflAm* 
parted parcel of the knowledgeof their age. 

Tlie centre of India was Baid to be occupied by a 
people who came to their maturity at five years-old, 
and died of age at twenty. The peninsula of Malacca 
was spoken of as the goldgn Chersonessus, whose stones 
were gems, and whose very dust was heavy with grains 
of gold. The country of the Sinioides in Northern 
Siberia, then part of the greater Scythia, was assigned 
iA tlie residence of a race with dogs* heads, who barked 
out their words in true canine fashion ; and the Cim- 
merian Bosphorus, the place of perpetual darkness and 
all manner of monsters, was fixed between the Black 
and Caspian Seas, now one of .thj^ finest portions of the 
vast Empire of Russia. 13 uj it was on Africa that the 
travelled of the classic times delighted to expatiate. Its 
western mountains, under the denomination of Atlas, 
which they still retain, were popularly believed to sup- 
port the %ky. At their foot were situated the garden* 
of the Hcsperijlcs, the trees of which bore golden fruit, 
and were guarded by dragons breaching flame. The 
region now forms part of the new French province of 
Algeria; and unless we include the Gallic colonists, 
and the marauding Arabs, neither dragon nor Hespe* > 
rAe is to be seen. • 

The eastern division of tlie continent — comprehend* 
ing Upper and Lower Abyssinia, with which the travail 
ot*Bruee, and subsequently tlose of Major Harris, have 4 
now made th* reading public tolerably acquainted-— was . 
then the country of the Blemmyes — a race of men with- j 
out heads, havirfe their faces in their breast* ; and 
the long-lived Ethiopians, a pastoral people 
over great plains near the equator, possessing 
but their tents and herds of cattle* subsisting ; . 

sively on flealf and milk, and never dying 
tlie age of one hundred and twenty yeas*. ] 
to the south was the land of the PigmieS** dwarfish 
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race, whose tallest men never rose above an English 

' foot, flmd whose greatest enemies were the cranes^ 

Nor ‘will the abundance of such errors appear sur- 
prising, when it is considered how large a portion of 
the habitable earth was terra incognita , or unknown 
land, to the famous Greeks and conquering Romans. 
When Alexander wept for another world in which to 
try his prowess, his whole geographical knowledge 
was confined to the. south of Europe, the south-west of 
Asia, and the northern coast of Africa, from Egypt 
to Tunis, which every schoolboy knows scarcely com- 
prehends one-fifth of the peopled world. The cofln tries 
that have become greatest aifyl most distinguished in 

> European history were unknown to Alexander. Of the 
greater part of Prance, the whole of Austria, Prussia, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Russia, lie knew nothing, and 
nevef dreamt of Britain, whose ships now bear her com- 
merce to regions tjiat never heard his name, whose 
authority extends over the vast region of liindostan v 
the western frontier of which his legions thought & 
such an exploit even to approach ; and it is 
that there is at this moment in the British Musetfm 
an empty urn, traditionally said to have obtained the 
ashes of the great Macedonian, which came into the 
possession of the English troops on the capitulation of 
Alexandria in 1802, and was presented by George 111. 
to that' institution. 

* At the commencement of the Christian era, in the 
reign of Augustus, under whose sway Rome was be- 
lieved to have attained to the zenith of her splendour 
in power, in arts, and in literature, the Orkneys were 
called Ultima Thule, the most northern land known ; 
Cape Roca Sintra, on the west of Portugal, was styled 
tlie boundary of earth, and sea, and sky, beyond which 
mortal ken had never penetrated ; the whole north- 
east of Asia in Europe was denominated the trackless 
Scythia; and there was a dim traditional idea that 
IrfuST extended southward a great but indefinite ins- 
tance, and was bounded to the eastward by thfc far 
Cathay, as the ancients called China, whose frontier no 
traveller had ever readied, and whose gods and people 
were unknown to the rest of the world. 

It would seem strange that nations so far advanced 
in civilisation as the Greeksr’md Romans, undoubtedly 
were, should have been so ignorant of practical geo- 
graphy, if we were not aware that, notwithstanding 
their boasted superiority in the arts of painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture, not to speak of many branch** 
of literature, they were miserably deficient in both the 
theory-and practice of navigation. Jason’s expedition 
to Colchis, which furnished a theme for wonder and 
fable to half the poets of antiquity, was a voyage from 
the north of Greece Vcstern Georgia, scanty as 
far as from London to St Petersburg, and less than- 
a week’s sail even to a Russian vessel of thef present 
day. Inthe Roman times, little speed had been attained. 
It was no unusual circumstance for vessels bound from 
Syria to Italy to winter in the port of Ortitc, now 
Candia ; and from a chapter in the Acts of the Apostles, 
describing St Paul’s voyage in this direction in the 
reign of the Emperor Nero, we find that it occupied 
seveAl months to travel a distance which a modern 
steAmer could accomplish in a few days. 

About a century before, when Julius Ceesar first 
attempted to conduct the army With which he conqucr&l 
Gaul, now France and Belgium, into Britain, they 
absolutely refused to follow him, saying it was beyond 
the bounds of the habitable earth. A philosopher flbf 
that very country, which seemed so isolated and bar- 
barous to the Romans, the celebrated Dr Thomas Browne, 
in his work on * Vulgar Errors,* published In the middle 
of the seventeenth century, hbs recorded the following 
curious specimen of their geographical accuracy : — 

* The other relation of loadstone mines and rocks 
in the "shore of India is delivered of old by Pliny ; 
wherein, saith he, they are placed both In abundance 
and vigour, that it proves an adventure of hazard to 
pass those coasts in a ship with iron nails. Serapion 


• » 

the Moor, an author of good esteem and reasonable 
antiquity, conflrmeth the same, whose expression in the 
word magnet is this : The mine of this ston6 is in the 
sea coast of India ; whereto, when ships approach, there 
is mo iron in them which dies not Tike a bird into the 
maintains ; and therefore their ships are fastened not 
with iron, but wood, for otherwise they would be torn 
to pieces.’ And the learned 1 author judiciously adds, 

4 But this assertion, how positive soever, is contradicted 
by all navigators that pass that way ; which are now 
many, and of our own nation, and might surely have 
btfleh controuled by Nearchus, the admiral of Alexander, 
whg, not knowing the compass, was*fain to coast that 
shore.* 

During that period which elapsed between the de- 
struction of the Roman Empire and the revival of 
European ^earning, known in fiustory as the Gothic 
ages, geographical knowledge, as well as arts and com- 
merce, were crushed into still narrower limits by tlie 
general barbarism and confusion of the times ; hence 
fabulous wonders of all kinds were multiplied, and 
occupy a conspicuous place in the scanty literature 
which wandering minstrel or recording monk has 
chronicled. The whole of Asia, then possessed by the 
Saracens or Mohammedan Tartars, as far as palmer 
or pilgrim had penetrated, was celebrated for dragons, 
griffins, and giants ; besides which, in Tartary, there 
was believed to exist a passage of direct communication 
with tlie infernal regions, popular sui>erstition having 
confounded tlie name of the country with the old Latin 
term Tartarus. The north of Denmark and Sweden 
was the reputed country of , ogres — savage giants who 
dwelt in rock-built castles, and subsisted by cannibal- 
ism ; Lapland was regarded as tlie grand warehouse 
of witchcraft ; and the loadstone, pri»bal)ly owing to 
its wonderful magnetic qualities, made a still greater 
figure in the geography of the middle ages than it. lmd 
done in the days of l*iiny : huge mountains of this 
substance were believed to form the northern boundary 
of the world, by which, when the mariner's coVnpass 
was discovered in the fourteenth century, the scholars 
of the- age accounted for the magnetic needle continually 
pointing in that direction. 

Yet while such reports were generally believed by 
the populace, and gravely recorded bv the learned, the 
spirit of tlie old woman’s rebuke to her son, which we 
have quoted, seems to have influenced the countrymen 
of Marco J’olo, a Venetian traveller, who, towards tlie i 
dose of the thirteenth century, traversed Eastern Tar- , 
tary and the northern part of China, and returned to 
tell of the great cities, immense wealth, and overwhelm- J 
fog population he had seen in those hitherto untruvefied . 
lands. II is accounts, however, were considered so in- ( 
credible, that the Venetians gave him the sobriquet of , 
4 Millioni, ’ from the frequent recurrence of millions in his 
statements, which, allowing for the difference of time, i 
and the ciiectf of conquest, modern discovery lias proved 
to be remarkably correct. But even in times much 
nearer our own thftn the middle ages, it is curious to 
look hack on the fables of a similar kind, which were in 
some degree entertained even by tlie learned. Long 
aftjpr its conquest by the Spaniards, the centre of South 
America was s^ppjsed to be the El Dorado, or land 
of gold, where the precious mc(al might be literally 
gathered like dust. 

When dames I. issued his celebrated publication 
against witchcraft, among the earliest prosecutions for 
the peculiar crime on whici} the monarch so profoundly 
enlarged, is one case known in the parlance of those days 
as 4 The great mystery of Thammes Sfcreette,* which 
strikingly illustrates at once tho terrors and mistakes 
of the 4 time. It is that of a woman who is indicted for 
having in her possession 4 ane magical vessel to work ] 
sorcerie withall, the like whereolf was never 6een in 
Christendom, but had been brought to 0 her by her 
wicked son in ane of the Companie’s shippes from the 
Isles of Spice, .whar he gat it from certain Chineses.* 

It is satisfactory to know that tlie unlucky dame i 
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escaped the doom of those who dealt in magic, not 
being even made to swim fop her life, the articlo in 
question haying turned out, on minute investigation, 
to be nothing more than a china teapot, and the first 
of the kind ever* seen in England. The account 
sounds strangely now when read beside one of the count- 
less tea-tables of Britai^. But regarding china-Ware, 
some singular tales were afloat in still later times. A 
learned physician, towards the end of the Commonwealth, 
remarks, ‘ We are not thoroughly resolved concerning 
porcelainc or china dishes, thaj, according to common 
belief, they are made of earth which lyeth in prepara- 
tion about an hundred years under ground, for tli^ re- 
lations thereoff are not only divers, but contrary, and 
authors agree not herein. Guido Pancirollus will have 
them made of egg-shells, lobster-shells, and gypsurn, 
laid up in the earth the space of eighty ye^rs. Of the 
same, affirmation is made by Scaliger, anjl the common 
opinion of most. Ramuaius, in his Navigations, is of a, 


contrary assertion — that they arc made out of earth, j teemed antidotes, and have the Bamc use in the Indian 


not laid up in the earth, but hardened in the sun and 
wind the space of forty years.’ In addition to this, the 
doctor observes, ‘and of those surely the properties must 
be verified, which, by Scaliger ami others, are ascribed 
to china dishes, that they admit no poison, that they 
strike fire, that they will grow ‘hot no higher than the 
liquorer in them ariseth. For such as pass amongst, us, 
and under the name of tin* finest, will only strike fire, 
but not discover aconite, mercury, or arsenic, hut may 
be useful in dysenteries and fluxes beyond others.’ 

Such were the powers accorded to porcelain by the 
medical profession imdcr t Croinwell*s away ; but so late 
as the close of the seventeenth century, we find a let- 
ter addressed by the lloyal Society of London to Sir 
Vhilberln Vcrnatti, resident in Batavia in Java, filled 
with questions regarding that part of the globe and 
its productions, propounded in evident earnestness and 
gravity. A specimen of these, together with the resi- 
dent’s answers, we present to our readers : — 

(fucstion.' - Whether diamonds, and other precious 
stones, grow again, after three or four yeurp, in the 
same places where they have been digged out.*' 

Answer. — Never, or at least as Jong as tlic memory of 
man can attain to. 

Q . — Whether there be a hill in Sumatra which burnetii 
continually, and a fountain which runneth pure balsam? 

A . — There is a lull that burnetii in Sumatra, near 
Emlrapocr; but I cannot hear of any such fountain; and 
I believe that the like hill is upon Java Major, opposite 
fo Hatavia: for in a clear morning or evening, from the 
road, a man may perfectly perceive a continual smoke 
rise from the top, and vanish by little and liMle. I hsfve 
often felt earthquakes here, but they do not continue 
long. In the 3 car 1650 or 1657, 1 do not remember well 
the time, Batavia was covered in one afternoon, about 
two of the clock, with a black dust, which, being 
gathered*togcther, was so ponderous, tliat it exceeded 
the weight in gold. 1 at thatr time beiog # very ill, did 
not take much notice of it ; but efcme have gathered it, 
and if 1 light upon it, shall send you sonic. It is here 
thought it came out of the lull : I never heard of any 
that had been upon this hill’s top. Endrapocr is 
counted a mighty unwholesome plage, as likewife all 
others where pepper grows, as Jam by Banjar, though 


fountain, it is unknown to us, except Oleum Terrac is 
meant by it, which is to be had in Sumatra ; bu£ the 
best comes from Pegu. » 

Q. — Whether, in the island of Sombrero, which lieth 
northwards of Sumatra, afimt eight degrees northern 
latitude, there be found such a vegetable ns Muster 
James Lancaster relates to have seen, which grows up 
to a tree, shrinks down when one offers to pluck it up 
into the ground, and would quite shrink unless held 
very tight? And whether the same, being forcibly 
plucked up, hath a worm for its root, diminishing more 
and more according as the tree groweth in greatness ; 
and as soon as the worm is wholly turned yito the tree, 


rooting in the ground, ^and so growing great? And 
whether the same, plucked up young, turns by the time 
it is dry into a hard stone, much like to white ^wral ? 

A. — I cannot tell ; I met not with any that ever have 
heard of such a vegetable. 

Q . — Whether the Indiana can so prepare that stupl- 
fying herb datura, that they make it to lie several days, 
months, years, according as they will have it, in a 
man’s body, without .doing him any hurt, and at the 
end kill him, without *missing half an hour's time? 

A . — The China men in this place have formerly used 
datufa as a fermentation to % sort of drink, much be- 
loved by the soldiers and mariners, called luzherbier, 
which makes them raging mad, so that it is forbidden, 
under the penalty of great pain, to make use of the same. 

Q . — Whether the animal called abados, or rhinoceros, 
hath teeth, claws, flesh, blood, aud skin, as well* as his 
horns antidotal? 

A. — Their horns, teeth, claw%, and blood are es- 


l p!vjU*mHcopana as thereica hath in ours. 

Q. — I£the best ambergrease be found in the islands 
of SocotoPh and Aniana, near Java, to endeavour the 
getting of more certain knowledge, what of its‘ being 
reported to be bred at the, bottom of the sea, like to a 
thick mud ? # 

A . — The Ixst that is in the world comes from the 
island Mauritius, and it is commonly found after a 
storm. The hogs can smell it at a great distance, who 
run like mad to it, and devour it ccffiwionly before the 
people come to it. It is held to be a riscosify, which, 
being dried bv the sun. turns to such a consistence as is 
daily seen. 1 Myarine’s father, Isaac J£ign>\ a French- 
man in ( Heron, hath been a great traveller in his time, 
and he told me he sailed once in his youth through so 
many of these zequalen as would have leadened ten 
ships. The like having been never seen, his curiosity 
did drive him to take up some jof those, w I ta ri ff ing 
dr>(I in the sun, were perceived to he the best amber- 
gr« a«e in the world. I have seen one piece which he 
k -pt as a memento, and another piece ho sold for 
kl'JOO sterling. This being discovered, they set sail 
to the same place where these appeared, and cruising 
there to and fro for thg space of six weeks, but could 
not perceive any more. Where this place is situated I 
do not know; but Monsieur Gciitillot, a French captain 
in Holland, cart toll )’ou. 

' litre is an evidence of the amount of information 
possessed by some of the greatest scholars in Britain, 
about the period of the Revolution, concerning countries 
now filled with British commerce, and for the greater 
part governed b } 7 British authority. A man of ordinary 
edqpition in the present day mould smile at the idea of 
a fountain running pure^bafsam, and a tree with a 
worm*for its root, which changed into white coral, not 
to speak of the medicinal claws of the rhinoceros. But 
when the slowness and difficulty of communication in 
forme* ng^s arc considered, together with the barriers 
of prejudice and hostility which rose between the na- 
tions, restrfcting commerce, and paralysing research, 
we will no longer wonder that ignorance, and conse- 
quent error, 011 these, as well as on more important 
subjects, should have been so prevalent. 

In our own age, these barriers are considerably broken 
some impute it to the hills burning. As for the ♦down b } 7 the freedom and extension of commerce, the 


inquiries of experimental science, and, above all, the 
general diffusion of instruction, by which more enlight- 
ened ideas are communicated to the people, and a more 
liberal policy prevails among the rulers of every civi- 
lised nation. A remarkable example of the contrary 
state of things existing at the period in which ho lived* 
is givfcn us in # thb answer of the above-mentioned resi- 
dent of Batavia to the Royal Society’s inquiry whether 
or not the celebrated birds’ -nests, regarded as such 
delicacies by the Chinese, might be imported into 
Britain. Be it observed, the Company to which he refers 
was composed of Dutch merchants, supported by the 
authority of their government. 
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‘If the question be made— Whether these things 
may be brought over by permission of the Company ? I 
answer fcs first, that their laws forbid the transportation 
of all whatsoever, whether necessary to the conservation 
of health, or acquisition of wealth, or rarities ; and if 
the querie be concerning the nature and substance of 
the wood and nests, they are transportable, and can 
subsist, without decaying, many years.’ 

Thus did .the narrow - minded^ selfishness of every 
people in turn impede the investigations of philo- 
sophy, and retard the improvement of mankind. It is 
remarkable, after all, that many an early fable, ‘once 
believed in the full breadth of its wonder, has been 
discovered, in later times, to have had its founda- 
tion in greatly exaggerated or misrepresented truth. 
The Blemmyes of the ancients arc explained as a 
savage' people of Eastern Nubia, whose short nocks and 
large heads suggested to some early and ill-informed 
traveller the extraordinary conformation ascribed to 
them ; while the flat faces, coarse features, and guttural., 
tones of the northern Siberians, endowed them 
dogs’ heads, in the imagination of Southern Epropc, for 
many an age. The ogres of the north weref- hut a dis- 
torted and traditional remembrance of the ferocious 
Sea-kings, or leaders of those* piratical hands who issued 
frtfti the Baltic, carrying ruin and devastation to every 
coAst of Europe, from England to Greece, in the ninth 
and tenth centuries. In like manner the long tena- 
cious fibres of some Javanese plant or shrub may have 
given rise to the id6a of n living root ; and when we take 
into account the pronencss to exaggeration, and love of 
the marvellous, common to mankind in every climate, 
similar misrepresoetations will be easily explained. They 
sente, however, to illustrate the power and progress of 
knowledge, and stand forth as points of comparison 
between our age and the past, over which we have a 
manifest advantage. But as the march of discovery is 
Rtilk^tK*.eding with increased velocity, it is difficult 
to say how much of our own generation’s practical 
wisdom and speculative opinions inay be regarded by 
our successors only as Travellers’ Tales. 

ARTIFICIAL MARBLE. 

We have lately been much interested by an examination 
of specimens of artificial marble, sandstone, conglome- 
rate, and other mineral productions mad^ by a lady.* 

Curious and useful discoveries may be 'arranged in, 
three classes : first, those which are the result of mere 
accident, and therefore reflect no honour on those by 
whom they are made ; and second, those made by a 
new application of known principles or facts, reflecting 
on the discoverer all tli*^ honour due to superior acute- 
ness of mind, and a line perception of the connection 
between cause and effect; the third and highest class 
are those resulting from a preconceived idea, wrought 
out to demonstration by pure force of reasoning and 
experiment, which is, in fact, just tangible reasoning. 

To this last class belongs the discovery we arc about 
to notice. So far back as 1840, Mrs Marshall was 
struck with the odd idea, that the animal and vegetable 
remain^eo universally found in the secondary and ter- 
tiary strata might, by a chemical or electric influence 
exerted upon the disintegrated particles of these rocks, 
have been the cause of their aggregation. a 

Between the first rude outline of this idea and the 
realisation of Airs Marshall’s wishes, five years, and up- 
wards of ten thousand experiments, intervened. Many,, 
of these were forbidden in their detail, and others requir- 
ing truly scientific patience to complete ; but the whole 
result has been a satisfactory demonstration -that if the 
constituents of any mineral body of which lime forms a 
part be mixed in their true proportions (the lime used 
being free from carbon in any form), and these mixed 

* Mrs Marshall, formerly of Manchester, now qf Edinburgh. 
This lady Is authoress of several popular works for children, on 
ttrhlfth, at the time they appeared, we frequently drew* fur the 

and Instruction of our young readers. 


with animal and vegetable remains, under circumstances 
of due moisture and heat, aggregation of their particles 
will take place at periods varying with the substances 
under experiment, from a few minutes, to hours, weeks, 
an<i« months ; and these artificial aggregations (allowing 
for absence of time, and the incalculable amount of super- 
incumbent pressure ^present inrthe natural phenomena) 
come so undeniably near, in Appearance and qualities, 
to the products of nature, as to throw a totally new 
and interesting light on some of her hitherto most 
mysterious operations* . 

There are two problems which have justly been con- 
sider! by geologists as among the ‘most difficult in 
their science : The one is, that the nodules in strata 
containing fossils, particularly crustaceous relics, con- 
tain more lime — taking size for size — than the inter- 
vening spaces in the beds. The natural conclusion at 
first sight is, that the surplus lime accrues from the 
( osseous fabric of the organism. But investigation 
proves that there is more lime contained in the whole 
nodule than this will account for. Mrs Marshall’s ex- 
periments and specimens show that bone or recent shell 
has, more than any other portion of the animal frame, 
a power of attracting or of condensing lime, while a 
counter power is exerted by the lime of hardening or 
sohdifyin » the bone. This of course acts more power- 
fully and obviously when the bone and the lime come 
in immediate contact, as hi the nodules of the crus- 
taceous fossils, than in the case of the vertebrata, 
where the integuments interpose like a screen. Thus 
if portions of bone, or recent shells, be placed in a 
heap of sulphate of lime, otv,of magnesia thoroughly 
free from carbonic acid, with a very small proportion 
of vegetable matter udded, aiod the heap so prepared be 
kept in circumstances of moisture, the parts in contact 
with the hone will first begin to harden or condense, 
and this action will gradually radiate to an extent cor- 
responding to the size and form of the osseous matter, 
while at the same time the bone, even the soft cellular 
portion, becomes hard and stone-like. The very same 
effect is produced by and on coral; for not only does 
the lime harden in an extraordinary degree round the 
coral, but in the same ratio the latter loses its dull 
opaque, and becomes semi- translucent. Whether ‘ count- 
less ages’ would bring these to a perfect resemblance of 
natural fossils, it is hard to say ; but a year and a half has 
sufficed to render them extremely curious, and worthy 
of attention. The experiments conducted with the con- 
stituents of sandstone and lias lead to the very Bame 
results, hut much more slowly than in the pure iime. 

The other problem to which we allude is this : From 
Vnat cause lias it arisen that many mineral substances, 
and even whole strata, are found identical in the na- 
ture and proportions of their constituents, yet totally 
different in their lithological structure? Such is the 
stratum frequently above coal and lime, and both above 
and mingled witn sandstonl. Mrs Marshall’s experiments 
show that i£ a mass in ttmtation of such mineral bodies 
he prepared, and one part of it left at perfect rest, 
while the other is agitated or disturbed, the one will 
harden in a few hours or days into a substance not dis- 
tinguishable by the eye from the natural stone, and 
capable of resistii^ vwiter and weather ; while the latter 
will take as many weeks to harden, and then present a 
mass which readily degrades by exposure to either. 
The experiment may be varied thus: Such masses 
always set or harden from the centre outwards; allow 
the mass to set till within h. n lf au inch of the surface ; 
disturb what remains, and t the result will be, that on 
making a section, the centre will be found hard enougli 
to take a fine polish, while the outer crust will be a 
mere crumbling mass of chalk or .sand. 

Mr Hugh Miller, in his 1 Old Red Sandstone,' conjec- 
tures that the curious outstriking of colours which 

* We would be understood as not prepared to sanction the geo- 
logical speculation here involved, though we decide on allowing 
the writer to s^ate his own convictions. — E d. 
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here and there occurs in that and some other forma- 
tions, may have arisen from the action of decaying ani- 
mal matter. Not> only is this completely proved by this 
lady’s experiment, v but what Mr Miller seems 110I to 
have once suspected, that decaying vegetable matter nas 
the same effect; and doubtless to this, rather than ani- 
mal, are owing the morl curious £nd grotesque forms 
in which these white and gray stains appear. 

We were particularly interested by ope specimen, in 
; which, with the view of solving two problems by one 
j experiment, there had been laidLAown upon the surface, 

I while yet fluid, a few of the ^felieately- rounded leaf- 
j stalks of the Fucus vesiculosus : of these some had feunk 
only half, and others wholly, under the surface. In 
course of time the vegetable matter shrinks to n film 
that can be blown out with the breath, and there then 
remains in the mimic stratum perforations which are 
lined with white, presenting the most jfcrfect resem- 
blance to those mysterious worm-like borings which ’ 
occur in the face of compact limestone, and have given 
rise to so much discussion. 

The specimens are divided into two classes — the one 
terrestrial, and the other marine. We are inclined to 
consider the latter decidedly the more interesting and 
curious. Patents for Britain and foreign countries have 
been taken for the use of this discovery. But we con- 
i less that, as devoted utilitarians, we feel a far deeper 
! interest in the economic than in the merely scientific 
I results of this discovery, curious and important though 
they be. Upon the principle developed, two most valu-* 
! :ihle and entirely new architectural cements have been 
: compounded — the one Imre white, the other of a 
greenish -gray or sage colour. 

The first, after the trial f>f years, has proved itself a 
1 certain cure for all damp arising from porosity, or 
presence of sea salt in building stone, or from want of 
j It ones ft/ in building eren with good materials — a cause for 
j damp, we regret to say, fully more common than the 
, two farmer. , 

It is not easy, on any known or alleged theory, to 
account for this quality in the cement; hut the fact is 
incontrovertible. We have seen walls in sunk flats 
(done with it more than two years ago) which had 
been streaming with damp, noxious and offensive in its 
effluvia, so as to be quite uninhabitable, rendered per- 
fectly dry, and the apartments offering a peculiarly 
comfortable sensation to the feelings on entering, as if a 
fire had recently been in them. This arises from the 
' intonuca* being such a remarkably slow conductor of 
heat, that the atmosphere in all apartments plastered 
wjjh it is kept at an even temperature — warm in win # 
ter, and cool in summer; whereas common lime, being 
a very rapid conductor of heat, speedily robs the air of 
* all warmth in winter, and throws in great heat in sum- 
! mer — effects which we but partially obviate by covering 
I it with paiqt or paper. « 

This cement also resists fire to a very high degree. 

; Half an inch depth of it has been ki^own to protect lath 
I from intense fire for two hours; and even when it 
, reaches the wood, neither flame nor spark is ever 
; emitted— it merely smoulders slowly into a light-white 
ash. The cement does not, even under a red h«at, 
crack or fly off from tlie wall ; but ff vfater be thrown 
upon it at this time, its substance and cohesion arc de- 
stroyed, and it requires removal. 

Dissatisfied with this result, the indefatigable experi- 
mentalist applied herself to making new combinations, 
and a few months since succeeded in perfecting a cement 
combining all the good qualities of the white, with the 
additional advantage (a grand desideratum indeecj!) 
of remaining perfectly uninjured by water thrown upou 
it, even when at a full red heat. If a common brick, 
covered with one-eiglith inch of it, be thrown into the 
, , heart of a large fire, and brought to a red heat, and 
from the fire be thrown into a bucket of water, it will 

* Mrs Marshall has given this name to her cemont — it » simply 
the Italian word for wall-plubter. * 



neither crack nor fiy from the surface, and whep dried, 
will bear no mark of injury, smoke and dirt excepted. 
Care must be taken, in laying on the cement, that no 
opening to the brick be left, otherwise the brick itself 
will rend on meeting the water. 

The advantages of a cement like this, both in do- 
mestic and trade 'architecture, are too obvious to require 
argument or demonstration. If floors and ceilings be 
formed of it, fire may be confined to the apartment in 
which it originates, instead of penetrating, as in so 
many deplorable cases it has recently done, both in this 
city and Glasgow, with the rapidity of lightning, from 
one storey to another, upwards and downwards, through 
whole ranges of building. And when extinguished, no 
repair will be required but that occasioned by the fe- 
id oval of smoke and wet ashes. • 

Both these cements harden and dry in so short a 
time, that houses or apartments*done with them may 
d>c inhabited in a fortnight after the plasterers are 
Vhijshcd. No noxious exhalation — as from common 
pTaslfcr— lurking damp remains in them, to injure 
health or pvperty; and this alone is an immense bene- 
fit in cases of alterations, particularly iti Rhops. They 
both take paint or paper .the moment they are dry. 
But for'all unpretending apartments, or for lobbies atid 
staircases, no colour more beautiful or appropriate than 
that of the gray cement itself could be desired. It is 
considerably cheaper than the white : but this matter 
we refer to the manufacturer. It idj however, one of 
deep importance to the public, that anything preventing 
the scourge of fire and of damp should be brought within 
the reach of those building or repairing fpr the masses, 
at such a price as to remove all excuse for not using it ; 
and here we would remark, that the rapid and thorough 
drying of these cements throws a large amount of saved 
rent to the credit side, which should be considered as 
reducing the expense of it. We have inclnd^rtSfcip, 
alTirg with fire, as a scourge; indeed we consider it very 
decidedly the severer of the two ; nay, we are prepared 
to hold that in towns it is more the promoter of death 
than all other causes united — not to name the misery 
and discomfort it entails on life. ’ We speak of the dirt 
of the habitations of tbejioor; but damp and dirt are 
indissoluble *in their companionship: and linw often, 
by the cruel Pandemonium-like window-tax, is the evil 
deepened and (without a pun) darkened to the indus- 
trious poor, whose very means of existence is often con- 
nected with a free access of the blessed light of heaven 
to the scene of daily toil ! 

We have already exceeded our space, or we would 
refer at length to the boundless variety and importance 
of the uses to which these clients may be applied. 
On ofir table, at this moment, are most delicately -beau- 
tiful medallions, executed in white on coloured grounds; 
specimens of marble, splendid in colouring and polish ; 
and pieces of granite and other stones, rugged from the 
quarry, pnited by it with most extraordinary firmness. 

T n E 'CRETAN DAUGHTER. 

Thirty years have passed away since the events took 
place of which we are now about to speak ; but though 
this period has sufficed to change the whole face of 
Hurope, and sweep millions from their habitations in 
this world, it has brought little or no change to the 
beautiful island of Crete. Then, as now, this bright 
flower of the Bea was under the dominion of the Turks ; 
and the one noble but disastrous effort by which some 
few yeaip since the enslaved Cretans attempted to 
obtain their liberty, has left not even a trace, except in 
the sad hearts of tile widows and orphans of those who 
were martyrs in the cause. At the present day, there- 
fore, the same scene nmy often be witnessed which pre- 
sented itself to the inhabitants of Canea, the capital of 
Crete, Borne thirty years since one fine summer morning. 

It was shortly after sunrise, the hour moat suitable 
in that climate for any active business; and the bazaars, 
wh&rc merchandise of all sorts was displayed, were 
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crowded with buyers and sellers, carrying on their 
traffic iW the true Oriental manner by silent pantomime. 
These consisted chiefly of Greeks and Turks ; but there 
were also a great nupiber of Jews and Armenians, as 
well as many Egyptian soldiers. A large proportion of 
this motley assemblage was collected in an immense 
quadrangle, where a peculiar species of commerce was 
going forward that seemed especially to interest them. 
This was the public sale of human beings, which took 
place weekly on an appointed day. The slave traders 
were almost all Africans; and the unhappy captives 
themselves seemed to have been chosen out from among 
the various Eastern nations, solely with a view to the 
price they were likely to bring in the market. Very 
many, however, were Cretans, brought down from the 
mountains by the foraging troops of the Turkish aga, 
who, according to a custom not more prevalent then 
than it is now, was in the habit of sending small par- 
ties of soldiers over the island to sack and burn, if' 
necessary, the distant villages, in order to bringJjijr. J 
the young and healthy of the wretched inh^Vitafits to 
be sold as slaves. These were usually tales u on specu- 
lation by the traders, who then drew what profit they 
could from them, • 

•The sale had been going on for about an hour with 
great animation, though in the most systematic man- 
ner. At last it came to the turn of an old villanous- 
looking Egyptian to produce bis merchandise ; and 
after having sola off one or two black Blaves, he 
brought forward what he evidently considered the 
most valuable part of his stock. This was a young 
man and wonjaifrvwhose dress and appearance indicated 
noV only that they were Cretans, but that in their own 
village home they had enjoyed a certain superiority of 
rank. They were evidently husband and wile, and the 
helpless silent despair into which they were plunged, 
shS&’cv'Uiat captivity was new to them ; for although 
all the inhabitants of the suuny isle of Crete were.. vir- 
tually slaves, yet of course a small proportion only are 
condemned to the unnatural ignominy of being bought 
and Bold. Their bitter misfortune seemed, however, to 
have had a diflerent effect on the young couple, accord- 
ing to their different dispositions. The thoughts of 
both, as they were put gup for sale, doubtless reverted 
sadly to that dear home where the morning of their 
happy wedded life had dawned so brightly, but to fade 
into untimely night ; that sunlit cottage, nestling in tlv; 
bosom of the great Mount Ida, with the green vineyards 
all around it, from whence they drew their little wealth, 
and the myrtle bushes sheltering it from the mountain 
blasts. Yet the sharpness of their regrets told not 
equally on both. Tlu^ countenance of the younj* man 
denoted only an utter and hopeless despondency, tor lie 
was not one of those to whom is given the fatal gift of 
intense feeling ; and lie evidently partook somewhat of 
that effeminacy often to be found in men amongst the 
luxurious nations of the East. Very different. was the 
expression in the large dark eyes of his wife. Ilcre was 
indeed the full capacity of suffering; 0 and she was 
rapidly entering on the utmost extent of misery which 
even, she could feel. There was something which lay 
nearer her heart than the liberty and the joy she had 
lost; and from this treasure, the gift of Heaven, she 
believed the unhallowed ruthless hands of man w .s 
about to sever her for ever. Clasped close to her breast, 
with all the strength of her feeble arms, she held her 
only child, her little fair- haired daughter, the mejry 
glance of whose sweet blue eyes had been for the last 
three or four years the very sunshine of lifer existence ; 
and she knew — this young mother well knew— that it 
is not one of the least atrocities of the 'vile traffic of the 
slave dealers, that a purchaser never will consent to 
take the children along with the mother, unless they 
have reached an age when they can be mode service- 
able, and are no longer only an encumbrance. This 
her little darling would still most assuredly be con- 
sidered; and she felt — for she was too utterly miser- 
able to admit the delusion of a hope — that were "she 


sold, they would not scruple to tear from her that round 
which, by the decree of nature herself, her heart- 
strings were twined with a love unutterable. 

Tj'he sale proceeded. A Turkish merchant of Gallipoli, 
after much bargaining, agreed to buy the young couple, 
calculating on their ( youth and strength, and consequent 
capacity for incessant labour, ds the guarantee that his 
purchase would long be profitable to him. As usual, 
however, he would not consent to include the child in \ 
the 4 agreement. The Egyptian trader, when he had j 
stolen the young CretsA mother from her happy home, j 
had endeavoured to s^aratc her from the child, in , 
order that lie might rid himself and her alike of a use- ; 
less burden, as lie designed that she should perform the | 

journey to the capital on foot ; but slie clung to her ; 
treasure with a tenacity which he could only have over- j 
come by means of such violence as might have perilled 
her life ; he fnerefore told her with a grim smile that she 
might burden herself as she pleased, but that he warned 
her he should find means to make her travel at his pace, ! 
whatever weight she might choose to carry with her. 

To this she offered no remonstrance; but weary, ex- 
hausted, and fuinting, over hill and plain she carried 
her child uncomplaining — uttering not a murmur when 
the blows fell heavy on her, if site seemed about to sink 
beneath her precious burden. Now, however, the slave 
dealer did not require to ^practise even thus much of 
forbearance: her new master might manage her as lie 
would ; but in order to perform Ins part of the bargain, 
lie went up to her at once, and by main force tore from 
her arms the shrieking infant, whom he flung aside to 
perish in the street, unless sonVe one compassionate heart 
existed amongst all that sordid and unfeeling crowd. No 
words can describe the agony that was expressed in the 
mother’s piercing scream, as she struggled vainly in the 
stern grasp of her tormentors, who held her down when 
she would have sprung towards the spot where her 
little daughter lay. No wbrds burst from her lips but 
those, ‘ My child, my child ! ’ yet volumes wouM not 
suffice to convey to the mind the deep despair which 
they embodied. 

Amongst tlic spectators was one who had witnessed 
the whole of these proceedings with all the horror 
which must fill a well-regulated arid generous mind j 
at so base a violation of laws divine and human, j 
This was a good American missionary, who, with his \ 
wife, as good and devoted as himself, had left home, 
friends, and family, to aid with his best eflbrts the great 
work of the propagation of Christianity in the E:ist. 

He had come to witness this revolting Bale, solely in the 
hope that he might be of use; and he now had an oppor- j 
tuuity of learning that such good intentions are, in this 
life, rarely left to lie fallow, hut are ever sure to find 
some ailment whereon to work. His warm kindly heart 
had been pierced to the very core by the bitter cry of 
that wretched mother ; and now, acting on one of those 
noble impulses which, if oftencr felt and oftener indulged 
in, would' brighten jmto day the twilight gloom in which 
contending good and ill have clad our world, he rushed 
forward and lifted up the forlorn child tenderly in his 
arms, then advancing as near to the young mother as 
tht-Turkish servupts of her new master would allow, 
he said to her in ner own language — * Take this with 
you for your comfort, poor captive vifctim, that your 
child shall have a happy home, and an unwearied pro- 
tector. I pledge myself before that Heaven whose 
mercy haB sent me to you, that I will he to her not only 
now, but while I live, all that the parents she has lost 
could themselves have been.’ lie had no time to add 
mpre, for the Turk had made a sign, and the other 
slaves were dragging away their new companions ; but 
she had understood him : there was that in the uplifted 
eye and earnest truthful accents of the American which 
inspired her involuntarily with a perfect confidence in K 
him, stranger as lie was. It is in the very nature of a 
mother’s love to be disinterested ; and though .she felt 
that for herself existence must be altogether dark with- 
out her darling, it was yet with a look of rapturous joy 
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and gratitude that she rewarded the missionary, feeling 
that though despair was claiming her for his own, at 
least all was well with her beloved child. ,In another 
moment she had disappeared among the crowded streets, 
following her m&stef along with the other slaves, amoi^st 
whom walked the husband, apparently stupifled with 
misery. * • * 

The good missionary was left standing alone in the 
market-place with his new possession in his arms ; but 
he did not regret the solemn pledge he had taker; on 
her behalf, as the poor little child nestled in his bofeoni, 
and lifted up to him the confiding glance of her infto- 
ccnt eye. He took her home to his wife; and thisjady* 
being accustomed prudently to temper the warmth of 
her husband’s zeal, was sornewbnt startled at the extent 
of the duty he had so positively promise^ to perform. 
That, woman, however, must belie her very ^nature who 
could resist the claims of a helpless and deserted child ; 
and no sooner did she feel those little soft arms round < 
her neck, than she had taken her to her heart and 
home as easily and willingly as her husband himself. 

As soon as the heat of the day was over, the mis- 
sionary went out with the intention of ascertaining the 
destination of the newly - purchased slaves, that he 
might not lose sight altogether of the parents of his 
little charge. But it was already too late: lie was told 
that the Turk had embarked early in the day with 
all his possessions, animate smd inanimate, and had set 
sail no one had inquired whither. All the information 
lie could obtain was, that he was a wealthy merchant, 
of Gallipoli, a town situated near the entrance of the 
Sea of Marmora, and opposite to the ancient Lampsa- 
cus. lie returned home, therefore, with the convic- 
tion timt this poor child, mo truly an orphan, though 
her parents lived, was indeed a gift from Heaven, with 
which he was to part no more. 

The months and years passed swiftly on, and the 
little Btamata (by which name the missionary had 
heard her mother call her) grew and prospered under 
his festering care. Shortly after she had become one 
of his family, ho had returned from Crete to one of 
the Ionian islands, where lie was called oil to take the 
i superintendence of the schools which had been estub- 
. lished there by the American mission. lie had not 
! been resident in his new abode many years before he 
| lost his wife, and it was then that he began to reap 
i I lie fruits of his good action. Stumata became all to 
him that the most devoted and affectionate daughter 
could have been: she was as sweet and engaging a 
child as ever lived. Thoughtful, earnest, and with a 
mind of very unusual powers, she secured the entire 
regard of the good missionary; and it was lus de- 
light to instruct her, and to cultivate her fine intellect 
< as much as he could. She was a most apt scholar, 
and in the theological branch of her studies especially 
made singular progress ; ho had indeed every reason to 
believe tlftit she might most ably rephtee him in his 
care of the schools when old age crept upoi^ him ; and 
this became his cherished hope md dream. He had 
I thought it his duty, when she came to a suitable age, to 
inform her of all the circumstances of his lirst acquaint- 
ance with her: he found, to his astonishment, that, 
young as she was at the time, ^ie,rerncmbered # the 
whole scene lier parents’ ignominious sale most per- 
fectly, even to the minutest detail ; and it was very 
evident that it had made an impression on her so pro- 
found, that it was likely to influence her whole iffe. 
So deep and painful, indeed, was the emotion she dis- 
played when he mentioned her father and mother, that 
he at once determined neve* to revert to the subject, 
trusting that the recollection of their fate might Slius 
in time pass from her thoughts. Whether this wV*re thu 
case or not, as the years wore on, he never could tell, 
for he dared not renew the experiment, and one of the 
most prominent features in Stamata’s character, as it 
ripened into maturity, was a peculiar and invincible 
reserve. Slight indications sometimes revealed to him 
that she brooded night and day over thoughts which 



she never disclosed ; yet as, during the lapse of several 
years, the name of her parents never passed hpr lips, 
he could not but hope that, like himself, she believed 
that iu all human probability they had long since sunk 
under the weight of their many .sorrows, and of their 
unceasing labour, so that they could no longer either 
suffer or require to hope even for better things. 

Sfcamata was still very young, when the schools 
having greatly increased, it became necessary that her 
adopted father should have An assistant in his arduous 
duties. To hiB infinite delight, the directors of the 
establishment decided that he could have none better 
fitted for the task tiia^ the child he himBelf had ren-. 
dered a most able and efficient coadjutor, especially 
as her singular talent and great instruction were well 
known. Elevated to this honourable position, Stomata 
now entered into the receipt of no inconsiderable Alary; 
and this circumstance was the means of bringing out 
a new trait in her character, which caused the mis- 
sionary very great uneasiness. livery cepta (the 
sanest Greek coin) which she could by any possibility 
accumulate, she hoarded up in the most systematic 
manner, wi A all the avidity of the most covetous miser. 
Although just at that age when young girts are naturally 
disposed to spend what little they h#e on the adorn- 
ment of their person, she employed every imaginable 
device to spare even what was absolutely necessnry 
for her dress, which was coarse and plain even to 
meanness ; but what was infinitely worse, she never 
bestowed the smallest relief on the many objects of 
charity whiph presented themselves. 

Stamatu, however, whilst rapidly accumulating a 
large sum of money, was far more l»vkh of another 
treasure which she possessed — and this was the first 
warm affections of her young heart: these she had 
bestywed, almost before she was aware of it, on one 
happily well deserving of the gift. He was ayoung 
lymaii, whose father, having wasted all his fVBsHhcc 
in .? ruinous speculation, had left him to find a pre- 
carious existence by acting as interpreter to any casual 
stranger visiting the island. But though poor and un- 
fortunate, Petrachi was a generous, high-spirited, noble 
young man, and he proved himself capable of a most 
devoted ain^ disinterested affection from the first mo- 
ment that he saw the gentle, thoughtful Stamata. She 
herself, reserved as she was on some points, was too 
iunoceut and siheere to hide her silent love from the 
Anxious eyes of lier adopted father; and when the 
young man honestly came to confess to him his deep 
and passionate attachment, the worthy missionary at 
once gave him not only his consent, but his promise of 
assistance in bringing the matter to a conclusion. This 
eoulj only be, however, whei^Stumata Bhould herself 
have realised a sufficient igirn for their subsistence, as 
TctrocWi was altogether without fortune. She was des- 
tined to arri ve at what was evidently the summit of her 
wishes much sooner than she had hoped. The direc- 
tors of She schools were so much pleased with her .abi- 
lities and attention to her duties, that they decided on 
doubling her* salary; and at the expiry of little more 
than a year from the period of Pctrachi’s avowal of his 
sentiments, she found herself in possession of what in 
that country was considered quite a small fortune. 
The young man had been repeatedly urging lier adopted 
Either to release him ffc>m his promise of silence on the 
subject nearest his heart; and when this occurred, he 
at last obtaiued his leave to go and formally ask her in 
Carriage, as the good missionary thought that now the 
sooner the matter was concluded the better. Petrachi 
left him. joyously to go and seek Stamata, full of hope, 
which the old man thought most justly founded; but 
his anlazemenf ^as very great when, a short time 
after, the young man burst into his room in a state of 
utter despair, and besought him to go and remonstrate 
with Stamatu, who, he declared, had positively refused 
to marry him, even while she honestly confessed that 
she loved him very dearly. The missionary was exceed- 
ingly astonished and perplexed at this intelligence, for 
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nothing could have been more evident than the warm 
attachment with which the young man had certainly 
inspired her ; and he could hardly credit the idea that 
his child had grown capricious or inconstant 
An explanation of this incomprehensible circum- 
stance soon ensued. Staraata informed her foster- 
father that so far from having ever forgotten her 
parents, or allowed time to deaden her feelings towards 
them, she had, on the contrary, lived month after 
month, and year after year, in one only and fondly- 
cherished hope ; which was, that she might herself be 
the means of restoring them to liberty ; and this pro- 
ject had been her dream by niflit, and her sole thought 
by day. She had ascertained from a Turk, resident in 
the island, what was the price usually asked for a male 
and female slave ; and to earn this sum she had toiled, 
and laboured, and deprived herself not only of every 
personal gratification, but of that sweetest of earth’s 
joys — the relief of the suffering — in order to accumu-. 
late the necessary funds for this purpose,! more tharf 
any other just and holy. Silently, and taking copaeel 
from no one, she had matured her plans with a strange 
mixture of reckless courage and shrewdness, and it was 
evident that she would follow them up in spite of all 
obstacles. She^ppeared never to have entertained the 
idea that it was possible her parents might no longer 
require her care : it was her conviction that they yet 
lived, and on this she acted. She had carefully con- 
cealed her hopes and wishes from the missionary, be- 
cause she knew hSs kind heart too well not to be aware 
that had he known how much her whole happiness 
depended on her success, he would at once "have drawn 
on his own lijXla^tore to furnish the sum she required ; 
nnh from such an additional sacrifice on his part her 
generosity revolted. He had indeed done enough for 
her already — far more than she ever could repay ; 
an d it was from her only that her parents ought to 
clt4flr%ne self - devotedness and unwearied exertion 
which it would require to procure their liberty. That 
she loved Petrachi, she made no attempt to conceal ; 
but from the first she had been so determined to devote 
herself and her fortune to her one pious effort, that she 
had taught herself to hope that his silence had pro- 
ceeded from indifference ; an^ now, though it pierced 
her to the heart to find that he also was doomed to. 
suffer by her honourable resolution, yet when the mis- 
sionary called him in to take a part in the consultation, 
she would hold out to him no hope that his wish might 
ever be fulfilled, for it would take all her little portion 
to purchase her parents’ liberty, and she could not bid 
him wait, wasting his youth and life, till she should have 
time to amass another. Petraclii’s eyes told her he 
would wait whether sh^wished it or not ; and his ( look 
of warm affection seemed £o render her desirous of 
hurrying on to a more complete detail of her pltfiis. 

What she had already told them, she said, was merely a 
retrospect of the thoughts that had engrossed her whilst 
patiently labouring to earn the money requisite; J'ut now 
the time was come for her to act, and one cause for her 
bitter tears had been the consciousness that she ought, 
without delay, to abandon all that was most dear to her 
on earth, in order to prosecute her scheme, now ripe for 
execution. Fortunately, she said, a family with whom 
they were intimate were about to set sail from the 
island for Constantinople, and tlrjy had agreed to tak6 r 
her so far as Gallipoli, where, if her parents lived, it 
was likely they still were. If they Bhould, however, be 
elsewhere, she would follow them ; and she had macte 
every preparation for her expedition, having already 
sewed the greater part of her precious mohey into the 
crown of her red fey (or cap), in order to secure it 
more completely. Petrachi and thfe hussionary saw 
well that it would be vain to attempt to dissuade her 
from the cherished project of a lifetime ; but they both 
remonstrated loudly against her going alone on this 
perilous expedition. Stamata, however, ^displayed a 
degree of firmness, and even of obstinacy on this point, 
which they could only attribute to some secret motive; 


nor did she deny, when they questioned her, that she 
had indeed a private reason for refusing to be accom- 
panied by her friends ; besides, she showed them, with 
ht£r usual prudence, that it would have been impossible, 
at* all events, as Petrachi could ntft have been a suit- 
able escort ; and the welfare of the whole party per- 
haps depended or> the old riissionary continuing to 
conduct the schools in her absence, lest they fell into 
other hands. Finally, after a long and painful conver- 
sation, the old man decided that she was to' follow her 
owf arrangements ; for he was one of those who would 
alVtiys prefer to see the beings he loved perish in the 
performance of a good action, than live even prosperously 
in the neglect of duty. 

The family under whose escort she was to quit her 
dear home and dearer friends were to set sail in a very 
few days, and the old missionary did not regret that it 
was so ; for although he Baw that Stamata was perfectly 
firm in her resolve, it was evident at the same time 
that she suffered most deeply, and also that she ap- 
peared to consider this separation as one likely to he 
final, which seemed to him little likely. Had he known 
the secret resolution which caused her so to think, and 
had indeed seen the reason of her refusing to allow any 
one to accompany her, he would assuredly have died 
before he allowed her to leave him. She had deter- 
mined that if the power of gold should fail, as some- 
times happened, or if the (.urn she possessed were too 
small to restore her father and mother to the freedom 
fc which was their birthright, she would adopt a means 
she was sure would not fail to liberate one at least, by 
offering herself as working sl;*ve in tlieir stead. Such 
a resolution as this was no less dreadful to Stamata 
than it would have been to a free-born British girl; 
for it must be remem tiered that not only was her mind 
highly cultivated, but she had been educated by an 
American, who had not failed to teach her all Ins own 
liberal ideas; although along with them he had aho 
given her those high and noble principles which made 
her prepare so caln^y to undertake the horrors and the 
ignominy of slavery for ttie sake of those who had been 
to her, indeed, parents but in name. 

The day of separation arrived. Followed by the 
prayers and tears of those to whom she was so dear, 
the devoted daughter left her happy home ; but even 
those who loved her best could scarcely comprehend the 
violence of her grief, for they knew not to what an ex- 
tent Bhe meant to carry her sacrifice. Her most bitter 
trial was over at last, however: she saw the figures 
of the good old missionary and Fetrachi, who had pro- 
mised to be to him a son, receding in the distance ; and 
s&on she could see them no more, remaining all alotie 
with the dread that she never might see them again. 
Amongst the passengers who were sailing with her, 
Stamata found, to her great joy, that there was a Greek 
resident habitually at Gallipoli, whither he was now 
going, along with his mother, a very shrewd°and plea- 
sant- looking old woman. With these people Stamata 
eager ly made acquaintance, thinking it very probable 
that they might know something of the Turk who had 
bought her parents, and whose name she well remem- 
bered. She was not mistaken; they knew him per- 
fectly, as he was,thf most influential merchant in the 
town ; and what was still better, the obi Greek lady 
had often been in his harem, where she had much 
traffic with the principal wife in the sale of henna, 
bla^k dyes for the eyebrows, and so on. She was 
happily quite a person to become acquainted with the 
most minute details of every one’s establishment, and 
she knew the names of efery individual slave. That 
Stomata’s father was amongst them she positively 
affirmed ; for she said she even recollected well the 
circumstances of hiB purchase, from the ill -humour 
manifested by the Turk when he found his bargain 
likely to prove unprofitable, as the poor ’toother, be- 
reaved of her child, had drooped and died within a 
few months. At this intelligence Stamata’s grief was 
excessive ; for it M as the recollection of her mother’s 
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parting scream that had so steeled her heart against 
all the joys of life, which for her sake she had sacrificed. 

, But when the old woman proceeded to tell her that the 
Turk had vowed to make the survivor work for both, n|»d 
that the consequent foil and torture which her wretehrcd 
father had endured for years was not to be told, she at 
once subdued her sorrowfor her sh$ had lost, in oraer 
to secure the freedom of him who yet remained. Sta- 
mat a, with all her talent, was guileless and unsuspi- 
cious as a child, and she at once opened her heart to 
her new acquaintances, telling them all her hopes jmd 
plans, and even the precise sum which she carried with 
her for the attainment of her object. At this last piece 
of intelligence the eyes of mother and son sparkled 
in a manner that would have put her on her guard, 
had she known a little more of the world, or even of 
those countries in which she had resided ail her life ; 
for she would then have known that in ^ie East the 
most worthless characters are sure to be found amongst Sword - and Stamata, hastily taking” off her fey, almost 
those persons who, like her new Greek friends, abandon lore out the lining in her eagerness to produce the 
their own land and national peculiarities for those of in ft n't What was her consternation on finding that it 
any country where it may be their interest to reside. In- was gone^hnd a few stones substituted in its place, that 
; deed one a little more acquainted with evil in its many she might n?5i miss the weight when wearing the cap l 
j shapes than poor Staniata, would have found reason to For one moment, at this irreparable misfortune, Sta- 
! doubt the sincerity of her newly-made acquaintances, mata almost felt her strong? trust in Heaven abandop 
from the very warmth and vehemence of the protesta- her ; she did not, in her guilelessness, dream of sus- 
tains of friendship and interest with which they now- pecting her hostess of the night before, but she believed 
assailed her. But she judgfcd others by herself; and that, when asleep on board tho vessel, it must have 
1 feeling she would have done precisely the same had been stolen from her, so as to deprive Jier of all hope of 
the case been reversed, she felt no surprise when they i recovering the sum she had so toiled to earn. To add 
I invited her, with every appearance of disinterested kind- to her misery, the father, as he saw the cup of joy 
ness, to come to their bowse with them on arriving at dashed from his lips, became half maddened with the 
Gallipoli, till such time as she could obtain an entrance revulsion of feeling, and uttered BomeffttlTg very tikfe a 
into the palace of tho wealthy merchant. She thank- curse on his unhappy daughter. The blood rashed 
i fully accepted this offer, as they promised, without any hack to her heart as she heard it; but mastering her 
difficulty, to procure for her an opportunity of entering anguish, she turned to the merchant’s wife, and made 
| into the desired negotiation, probably with the wife of one more attempt to perform her noble dutv. J «.i ^ ie 
| the Turk, whom the old lady knew so well, as he him- ofifcred herself us working* slave in exchangemrner 
self they believed to be absent on an expedition of father. The offer was accepted: the strong healthy I 
some importance. girl was a good substitute for the decrepit old man ; 

After a most prosperous vo} r age, Staniata landed at and he was told that lie was free, and might leave the 
Gallipoli wit li her friends, and proceeded at once to establishment at once, since his daughter remained in 
their house. Her impatience was now so great, that his stead. At this announcement he uttered a wild cry 
the old Greek lady eould not refuse to gratify her of rapture, and flew tovArds the door, aB though he 
by going at once to visit the harem of the Turk, and could not endure one moment more the captivity he j 
prepare the way for Stanmta’s own negotiation. She had borne for y^ars ; and not by one word or look did 
was absent some hours, but she returned with the he sweeten to Stamata the bitter portion now assigned 
most satisfactory intelligence. She had seen Stamata’s her ; hut she stopped him in his flight — it was only, 
father, who had heard that, there was a chance of his however, to give him a few ornaments she had received 
being restored to freedom with a frantic joy which seemed from her beloved friends, now more than ever lost, and 
tojiave excluded all other sentiment, even the natural by the sale of which she intended he should pay his 
pleasure of a parent in recovering a child lost to lnnf passage from Gallipoli. One only request she made to 
for so many years. She had also seen the principal him ki return for all she had •ufirifleed : she implored 
* lady of the harem, who had full authority, in the absence of him go to her adoptefi (and far dearer) father, in 
of the lord and master, to act in such matters as those, order to inform him of her fate ; and having obtained 
and from whom she had obtained the positive promise his promise that he would do so, she saw him depart, 
that she would accept the sum Stain ata Had to offer in and heard the prison doors (for they were such to her) 
exchange for her father's liberty. The old wgman had close aftft 1 him, to hold her captive there for ever, 
also arranged that the interview %as to take plwce Stamata entered at once, silent and uncomplaining, 
next day at an early hour. After having been thus on her new and laborious mode of living. In all her 
assured that her long-nourished hope was so soon to be ideas and feelings she was as much of a Christian and a 
fulfilled, Staniata enjoyed the first good night’s rjst European as one who had never left Great Britain could 
she had known for a considerable period ; and although have been ; it may therefore be imagined what it was to 
she shared the room of her hostess, she slept too soundly |^r to become the slave of Turkish slaves, which was, 
to be aware of any movement which might have taken in fact, the position sh8 now held, and that without a 
place there during the night. hope of any change ; for she felt by no means sure that 

The next morning the Cretan daughter proceeded hej* unworthy father would even fulfil his promise of 
alone to the dwelling of the t Turk ; and now, when she communicating her position to her friends. In this she 
seemed at the summit of her wishes, it was decreed was mistakes : he was not altogether dead to natural 
that her trials should begin. The first bitter disap- feeling, atid he faithfully performed her commission, for 
pointinent she ex;>erienced was caused by her father, which he was sevyirded, by being received into the 
On the mind of this man, never remarkable foV any missionary’s house. The American, as well as Petrachi, 
very fine qualities, slavery had worked like a corroding would have been in positive despair at the intelligence 
(J poison ; self was liis idol, and the only boon lie craved he brought, had not Providence meanwhile been raising 
for that self was his restoration to liberty. Years of U p friends for the Cretan daughter in her hour of need, 
torture and captivity had efiuced from his soul all other ♦ 

thoughts and feelings, and this one frantic desire alone * There In a distfactiun between tlie slaves so called and th os e 
engrossed him. When he came forward tO|ineet his of the harem. 

• . 


generous daughter, a wretched, decrepit, abject old 
man, he uttered not one word of joy that he. 4 teheld 
her again, or of thanks for her noble sacrifice; but 
lie called out to her in a feeble, querulous tone, to 
intreat that she would make no delay in procuring his 
liberty, by paying down the necessary sum for his ran- 
som. as surely he had waited long enough. It must not 
be denied that Stamata felt a pang of regret at this 
destruction of many bright day-dreams, in which she 
had pictured to herself her first interview with her 
father,; but happily Bhe had commenced - this under- 
taking from a high sense of duty alone, and the duty 
remained as urgent as *vcr, however little worthy her 
surviving parent might be of her tender care. She 
followed him into the presence of the merchant’s wife, 
and was told by her that immediately on the receipt 
of the ransom, both father and daughter should oe at 
liberty to depart. The old man’s ayes glistened at the 
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Amongst the strangers who had lately visited the beau- 
tiful^land where the missionary dwelt, was one of his 
own oountryraen, a man of enormous wealth, and, what 
is rather more rare, a man who rejoiced in his wealth 
as a means of doing good. He had been deeply inte- 
rested in the story of Stamata, and had communicated 
to her adopted father and to Petraclii liis intention of 
restoring to her the portion she had so dutifully sacri- 
ficed, in order to enable the young couple at once to 
marry and settle for life. When the Cretan slave, 
therefore, brought the news of his noble daughter’s 
miserable fate, this good rich man thanked Heaven that 
he had visited the island just*. at this period. Not an 
hour elapsed before he was on his way to Gallipoli ; 
there he offered the merchant’s wife any sum Bhe 
pleased to name for her new slave Stamata; and having 
joyfully paid the very exorbitant price she demanded, 
he brought the noble girl back to her beloved home, 
thfere to reap the reward of her dutiful conduct His 
good works did not stop here : he settled on her a suip 
quite sufficient to enable her to marry Petraojij* fend 
lead henceforward a most happy life — ever tending and 
caring for her real father with all due/ton si deration, 
whilst she was at liberty to cherish with a far deeper 
affection the good old missionary, who had beep at litas t 
the very life of her mind and heart. , ' 

NATIONAL EDUCATION— ITS OBSTRUCTORS. 
It is Btrangc how long a point of polity may be estab- 
lished wdth entire success in one country, while in 
another the very first principles on which it is based 
mry^be the r *8fift)ject of fierce controversy, as if there 
were no voice to be had from experience in the matter. 
A system of education in which the secular part is 
provided for in schools where all sects may meet, while 
th^lUgy are permitted to impart religious instruction 
at certain convenient times apart, lias boon long estab- 
lished in various countries — as Prussia, Holland, and the 
United States — and its results are most satisfactory. 
Yet when this plan is proposed in Britain, it meets 
with such a storm of objections, as only might he ex- 
pected to arise against floige altogether unheard-of 
novelty. The chief of these objections it is easy to 
trace to the anxiety of other institutions about their 
own interests. At least it appears tc? us that any real 
fears on the score of religion may well be quieted, when* a 
body so respectable as the United Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland sanctions the plan without reservation, 
professing that, while ‘ it is not inconsistent with the 
legitimate functions of civil government to provide 
for the secular instruction of the subject,’ the religious 
department * belongs exclusively to the parent and the 
church.’ Perhaps much of the struggling towards a 
different point is only attributable to the excited state 
into which the community has been thrown by the 
political fervours of the last few years. It wuuld cer- 
tainly, however, be a great pity if, from whatever 
cause, or with whatever motive, our movements for im- 
proved means of education were to land it only more 
entirely than it has hitherto been in the hands of per- 
sons who regard it primarily as a means of maintaining 
or improving their own place as churches or denomina- 
tions. This were to make the heart and soul of tf/e 
country, and all their future tendencies, the subject of 
a mere scramble for the human selfishness involved in 
propagandise]. It might not much crarnp the develop- 
ment of the national intellect, for here we think the 
press gives good assurance that progress is irresistible ; 
but it could not fail to postpone tlu* day when the best 
secular effects of Christianity, in fne' binding- of men 
together as brothers and equals, were to be realised — 
thus inconceivably damaging the very cause it was pro- 
fessedly meant to advance. At present, we have fully 
enough of division of one kind and another — from that 
which wealth produces, to that resting in diversity of 
opinion on religion and its externals. Who could 


undertake to estimate the probable increase of mu- 
tually-repelling antipathies, if children were all to be 
trained under a system which should rank them up in 
vfBible separation from each other, and teach each little 
gtoup to regard with aversion all that belonged to the 
rest ? It- seems to us as if, in such a state of things, 
adtled to the jealousies of employed towards employers, 
of industry Against rank, and rank against industry, we 
should be involved in something not greatly different 
from, though not bearing the name of, civil war. 

i luch a danger is ridiculous as well as deplorable, when 
we consider that the whole question under dispute is 
merely one of arrangement of time and place. It is a 
mere matter of detail as to school hours. Wlmt difference 
there can be between the imparting of certain ideas, or 
the inculcation of certain feelings to children all at once, 
in one room, and doing this in a room, set apart for the 
purpose, we-are totally unable to imagine. And how this 
should appear so objectionable, when it is only done for 
the sake of impartiality towards various sects all stand- 
ing on an equality in their right each to entertain its i 
own opinions, is equally inconceivable to us. 

Another, but much less obstructive difficulty, lies in 
the opinion of a small but active sect, which maintains 
that the state lias no title to interfere with education. 

It is true that a government with opposite interests to 
the people would be seriously mischievous in exercising 
arbitrary authority over education. Tills, however, is 
to misstate the present case. The system of national 
education generally contemplated, requires only legisla- 
tive shape and sanction to he given to a system uliich 
shall be conducted and paid for by the people them- 
selves. A right national system would be* as much a 
matter of popular administration as our municipal or 
police bodies. Such is the plan embraced by the Lan- 
cashire Public School Association, who arc about to 
come before parliament for an act to realise their views 
in that section of England. The part which our govern- j 
nicnt is at present taking in education is unfortunately , 
of a different character — a paltering with the contend- j 
ing selfishness of sects, to not one of which it can aflbrd 
to say what it really thinks. But that is not an example I 
of national education — it is only one of the miserable 
make-shifts appropriate to a time of transition. 

The time seems conuyor coming, when serious efforts 
would need to be made m order to prevent bad systems 
from becoming inveterate, if not to cause a right one to * 
he established. We have done what little we can to 
attract attention to the subject, and to put it in what 
we think a right point of view. Let us hope soon to 
see some energetic movements on the part of those who 
Vire favourable simply to public und human, us distin- 
guished from sectarian interests. It will be a shame to 
burn for ever, if they let judgment go against them by " ■ 
default. j 

CHICKEN FACTORIES.' 

Some years ago we described a process for hatching 
chickens which we saw in operation in London, and 
since tlrnt period, other plans for the same purpose liuve 
been attempted with less or more success. It seems to 
begone of those r tlyngB on which many ingenious minds 
have employed themselves from very early times ; the 
transforming quantities of eggs — a comparatively cheap 
article — into fine marketable poultry on a great whole- 
sqle principle, being invested with that degree of possi- 
bility which recommends if. to the thoughtful and enter- 
prising. 

MoBt of the plans for artificial chicken-production 
have somehow or other failed, at least to the extent of 
being* generally appreciated. The public have been for 
a short time entertained with accounts of their practi- 
cability, but tbey have never become part and parcel 
of our economy. Hens continue, as thfcy have done ' 
since the beginning of the world, to be the hatchers of 
their own eggs, and nurses of their own chicks. Steam, ; 
which nojv-a-days does such wonders, has not yet been j 
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able to assume the function of the decent motherly 
burn - door fowl. The latest enthusiast in artificial 
hatching is W. J. Cantelo ; and in a pamphlet from the 
pen of this gentleman now lying before us, we a^p 
assured that he has lit length discovered the cause »f 
the want of success in previous artists, and is able to 
furnish the grand dcsidenAa — artificial hatchers to aSly 
extent, and of unvarying accuracy. 

According to Mr Can tel o’ s theory, all previous pro- 
cesses have erred in not following nature'. Eggs ha*’c 
been put into ovens at a certain heat ; but althotUh 
this will not invariably fail, it is not what experieldfe 
points out as proper. Nature does not employ ovilis, 
so 21 B to heat the eggs all round ; it hatches by top con- 
tact alone — the warm feathery breast of the mother 
pressing gently on the eggs placed beneath her* in the 
nest. ‘ All have overlooked the meaning of the word 
incubate — “to sit upon” — and the necessity for carry- 
ing out in their exjieriments the principle involved in 
that expression.’ Avoiding the error here mentioned, 
Mr Cantelo has invented an apparatus called the 
1 Patent Hydro-Incubator.* This machine, which re- 
sembles a cupboard, is furnished with trays or drawers, 
into which the eggs are put. Gently pressing on the 
top of each tray of eggs, lies a bag of impermeable cloth 
lilted with water, which, by means of connecting tubes 
with a cistern and boiler, is kept at the desired tempe- 
rature (10ti degrees Fahrenheit). Air is allowed to cir- 
culate around and through the trays, by spaces left for 
the purpose. ‘ The fowl naturally leaves her nest every 
day, in search of food, for twenty or thirty minutes ; 
this wo must imitate also,* as the cold lias the effect of 
causing the air in the vacancy of the egg to contract, 
whereby a fresh supply isAirnwn in for the nourish- 
ment of the germ. The eggs must be turned or moved 
about twice every day — that is, at intervals of twelve 
hours — which prevents the adhesion iff any part of the 
egg to the shell, and also gives the small blood-vessels 
a botjer opportunity to spread around the surface of 
the egg in search of nourishment for the germ. This 
is effected by nature; for as the fowl leaves her nest, or 
returns to it, and also when changing her position upon 
her nest, she unavoidably disturbs the eggs.’ Such is 
Mr Cantelo’ s explanation, which we believe to be more 
ingenious than correct. It is certain that some bens 
never leave their neat during the period of incubation, 
but require to be fed where they sit; and if so, cooling 
the eggs for a length of time daily seems as unnecessary 
as the theory respecting it. Be this as it may, the eggs 
in the incubator are enjoined to he drawn out and 
turned every twelve hours ; ‘and once every day, after 
the first two (lays, they are left out until nearly cold* 
say twenty or thirty minutes.’ 

After describing how the eggs should be occasionally 
examined, in order to remove the ‘suspected,’ we are 
told that ‘the hatch should begin pecking at the ex- 
piration of nineteen days and a half; thu%, supposing a 
number of eggs to be put to incubute on Thursday, at 
five p.m., on the 'Wednesday morning previous to the 
expiration of three weeks, I should expect many to 
have peeked, and some even to begin to come out. 
Those which have not hatched of their own accord, on 
the Thursday morning, may he reckoned (provided*the 
heat has been kept up to the right point) as good for 
nothing, even if taken out of the shell ; that is to say, 
those which are last are worth least. If the eggs hatch 
sooner than this, lower the heat ; if later, raise it ^ as 
you can tell only nearly tljp heat of the incubator by 
placing a thermometer under it, lower or raise your 
heat only one degree at a time. You must be very near 
the correct point when the thermometer placed in«the 
tank indicates 110 degrees, as then your incubator will 
not be far from 106 degrees.* What follows is physio- 
logically cuyous : — 1 Stale eggs often produce ill-formed 
feet or legs, and the same effect is produced by oven- 
hatching, and even by the new process occasionally, 
when the water is kept at much too low a tempera- 
ture ; but with a proper heat and fair eggs, £ deformity 


of the chicken will scarcely ever be found under the 
Cantelonian system. In all cases of deformity, Ji is 
most economical and humane to destroy the chicken. 
If a cross-bill , it always grows worse, and will finish by 
not being able to eat at all ; and a stiff-leg is pulled 
about, and made miserable by the other chickens ; and 
inasmuch as a deformed chicken would not have left 
the nfest of the mother, it is not worth while to attempt 
to do better artificially. I have hatched a duck with 
three legs — that is, an imperfect and exrraord inary one 
proceeding from below the root of the tail. This lived 
and did well, as it had two good legs to stand upon ; 
but the third one was often pulled at by the others.’ 
Being at ltMigth hatchea, And fairly on their -legs, the 
chicks 1 may be gathered in a warm place over the in- 
cubator, or tank, in order, when dry, to be placed under 
the mother . This consists of a number of warm pipes, 
about an inch and a quarter in diameter, and ‘about the 
Vanio distance apart, resting on fupports about ftfe 
fyches from the floor. Beneath these pipes is a sliding 
hoftrd^wliich is always at such a height as to allow the 
hacks m tbe chickens to touch the pipes, and which is 
gradually lowered as they increase in size. This hoard 
is removed cleaned every day, or replaced by 

another, which had served .the day before, and had 
been cleaned and aired during the twenty-four hourJt 
Above the pipes (about an inch and a half) is another 
board, similar to that below, from which depends a 
curtain, in front of the mother. This board serves the 
, double purpose of economising the \flirinth, and pre- 
venting the chickens from dirtying each other, as they 
are very fond of jumping up on the mother. The pipes 
above described proceed from a smnl L tip ple of warm 
water, the heat being kept at about 104 or 105 degrf$s. 
The young chickens having been once placed beneath 
this mother, will only leave it to eat, drink, and for 
exercise, and will return to it of their own accord. At 
foyir weeks old, the chickens must be removed dMMhe 
mother, and placed to roost on small perches, three feet 
and a half froyi the ground, in a warm place; and every 
evening, when they go in, they must be put up to roost, 
as you have no fowl to entice them. In a few evenings 
they will go up of their own accord, and at six weeks 
old, they may be put ug in a place to roost perma- 
nently. Too great crowding of the chickens must be 
avoided at all times, as this of itself will create disease. 
Should any appair, such as sneezing, or watery or sore 
eyes, those alfeeted must he picked out with the 
greatest care, and killed.’ The chickens should have a 
piece of dry ground for exercise, ami be fed on seeds, 
grain, grass, worms, or a little chopped meat. * When 
very young, or during bad weather, they must be fed 
in-d(jprs.’ . » 

The ‘Patent Ilydro-IncgbaTor ’ is of different sizes, 
from or/fe at twenty guineas, wliich will hatch 100 eggs, 
to one for 1000 eggs. ‘It is not pretended that the 
patent incubator will hatch and bring up every egg to 
a fowl, -l From twelve to thirty per cent., after great 
experience, hop been found to be the discount. A one- 
tray machine Vill enable the party who properly attends 
to it to produce, on the average, 75 birds to a hatch, 
and 18 of these in the year, being 1350 fowls. A very 
different result, indeed, to a hen, which sits but twice in 
the twelve months, and does not rear up above eight 
thickens at a hatch. »A two-tray incubator and one 
mother will produce 2700 a year; and so on in propor- 
tion — a thousand-egg machine being capable of pro- 
viding 13,500 full-grown fowls per annum. There is 
nothing in the principle to prevent millions of eggs be- 
ing ha tailed* eighteen times in a year by one machine. 
Hens generally lay eggs after being six months old, but 
the Canteloniad system docs not anticipate keeping a 
tenth of the poultry for laying stock, so that the quan- 
tity and profits arising from eggs are not here taken into 
account. To feed up an ox to twelve hundred pounds 
weight usually takes five years ; to feed the same weight 
of poultry can ,be accomplished in ninety-six days, at 
less than half the cost for food. This makes the return 
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quicker, and a small capital employed in the Cantelo- 
nian poultry business to do wonders/* 

We have followed Mr Cantelo to the end of his de- 
* scription, as it was proper to do, considering the inte- 
rest which is attached to the subject. That his plan is 
one of the most feasible yet presented, there can be 
little doubt We have no fault to find with his mecha- 
nical ingenuity. His incubator will hatch chickens by 
the million, and the cost of doing so will be compara- 
tively a trifle. If nothing else were wanted but 
hatchers, hens would never more be heard to cluck, 
and all the world would grow fat on poultry. The 
misfortune is, that Mr Cantelo, like his predecessors, 
has not invented a patent process of feeding as well as 
hatching. It is easy to bring the chick into the world ; 
but the question is, how we are to find it in food when 
it gats there ? Our author speAks of hens generally lay- 
ing at six months old ; whereas they rarely lay till they 
likve reached nine or ten months, and then their egg/ 
are very small. At ninety-six days old, as we unde*- 
stand, chickens are to be read}' for market ; had aMr 
Cantelo said six months, he would have been^uiore cor- 
rect, for fowls do not fatten till they hjure done grow- 
ing. The whole difficulty, therefore, rekolves itself into 
a question of economy. Would it be possible to feed 
fowls on a great wholesale principle with bought food, 
for six months, so as * to pay ?* We are pretty sure it 
would not Fowls cannot be fed bv the hundred or the 
thousand any more than by the dozen, with any pro- 
spect of remuneration, unless the food is got for little or 
nothing. Some housewives, in fits of thrift, fall into a 
frenzy about keeping fowls : they are to have such de- 
licious new-jpiff. eggs every morning to breakfast, and 
Biffin tender well-fed fowls for dinner, and all at such a 
mere nothing of expense ! What is the result? Each 
egg costs at least sixpence, and every fowl five shillings 
or mor e ! On this account we fear that, after all, man- 
kifrt^fav.st just leave cliicken production to those 
farmers’ wives who are provided with barn-yardfe, or 
those cottagers who are not above allowing their fowls 
to pick up food from the doorways of their neigh- 
bours; and to such, incubators on a small scale can 
alone be of any value. Fowls, in short, can be reared 
Advantageously only on waafr, and where there is a 
run, free in every sense of the word. If we are wrong 
in this assumption, which seems to us borne out by all 
ordinary expedience, we hope Mr Caiftelo, in the next 
edition of his work, will prove it by facts that cannot 
admit of controversy. Until he does so, we are con- 
strained to believe that the notion of • chicken fac- 
tories/ however specious, must take its appropriate 
place among ingenious but impracticable projects. 

\ ^ - * t 

M O R 0 C C O. 

Few persons in Europe are aware of the extraordinary 
policy of the emperors of Morocco, and few therefore 
were prepared for the solid support received 1 by the 
Sultan Abd-er- Rahman from his subjeetatyhen attacked 
by so formidable an enemy as Abd-el-Kader had proved 
himself, by his religious and military prestige, as much 
as by his unbounded activity and energy. 

The policy, however, which has made the fortune of 
the Edrisite dynasty, lias at all times been a verjr 
simple one-— namely, with foreign powers, no relations, 
complete isolation; and at home, alliance with all the 
great families of the kingdom. This double line of con- 
duct explains the existence and the strength (if * union 
is strength’) of the empire of Morocco. Let us enter 
more fully into the particulars of tins twofold system, 

* We shall be raved much trouble in answering: inquiries, by 
stating that orders for Incubators may be directed to Samuel Gant, 
19 Tottenham Court Road, London, or Mr Cantelo, at his tempo- 
rary establishment, Chiswick. All necessary information, in- 
cluding the pamphlet referred to, we presume, may be -had from 
either of these parties. 


the originality of which will not fail to surprise those 
of our readers who may not be familiar with the ideas 
and principles of Oriental monarchies. 

L Morocco, in its geographical position, stands almost 
dated. It is bounded on the w4bt by the Atlantic, on 
the north by the Mediterranean, on the east by Algeria, 
wfehich, up to the «period of tifte French conquest, seven- 
teen years ago, counted as nothing ; and on the south 
by the Desert, And different tribes who obey no form of 
government. It was not difficult, therefore, for the 
fdpnders and successors of the dynasty of Morocco to 
Aiplose themselves in a moral manner within a species 
ofiiinsurmountAble barrier — that is to say, to have no 
relation with foreign powers. This they have done. 

No commerce, no diplomacy. They have imprisoned 
themselves in their own country ; they have lived, and 
made their subjects live, in a perpetual enclosure, the 
country sufficing, by its own resources, for the few 
wants of its inhabitants. What has been the result of 
this singular policy? That this monarchy has had to 
engAge in no foreign wars, and thus has been enabled 
to consolidate itself without fear of any dangerous foe. 

Being unapproachable by enemies from without, they 
have turned their thoughts to avoiding hostility in 
their own territories, and the following is the plan they 
have adopted for centuries : — 

Since the foundation of the dynasty, every reigning 
monarch has taken a wife 'from every important family 
of the country. Any of those who have reigned twenty 
or thirty years, like the two last sovereigns, Molei- 
Sleinau and Mnulei -Abd-er-Rahman, have numbered 
two or three thousand wivej from the great families 
alone. At the present moment, Abd-er-Raliman has 
no less than seven hundred lawful consorts — namely, j 
two hundred at Morocco, two hundred at Mecknez, and 
three hundred at Fez. It is to this multitude of ladies, 
whose support is ruinous, that the low state of the 
imperial treasury must in a great measure be attri- 
buted. Let it not be imagined that these are unhappy 
concubines, kidnapped by the eunuchs for the seraglio ; 
they are seven hundred daughters of the great families 
of the empire, who wait for and desire a fruitful mar- 
riage, to return then to their paternal home, with a 
young cherif, son of the sultan! The result of this 
matrimonomania is, that the emperors, .when they reach 
the age of sixty, like Abd-er-Rahman, can number hun- 
dreds of male children fit to carry arms, thousands of 
grandsons, and thousands of nephews and grandnephews. 

If you unite this little army, which derives its blood, 
its life, from one single source — the fathers-in-law, 
brothers- in-law, the cousins to the sixth degree inclu- 
tnvely — you will arrive at the strange but positive con- 
clusion, that of eight millions of subjects, one million 
of individuals belong by the strongest ties to the reign- 
ing dynasty. 

This may seem monstrous, but it is nevertheless the 
exact truth. There are whole towns and districts 
whose inhabitants are offshoots of the imperial family. 
Thus all the Chourfas of Tafllet are cousins, in various 
degrees, of the emperor. We can mention a fact which 
confirms, in an undeniable manner, all we have now 
stated. When General Delarue was about to define the 
boundaries of the eastern part of Morocco, he ceded a 
portion of the Ouled-Sidi-Cheikh people to the emperor. 
Sidi-Homza, chief (sheikh) of this tribe, solicited Abd- 
er-Rahman to admit one of his daughters into his harem, 
as a pledge of his faithful alliance with his new master. 

But the imperial policy dr^es not stop here. All those 
with whom the emperor, from peculiar considerations, 
cannot form connections by ties of blood, such as Moors, 
Jews, and Christians, if they be of any weight, he chains 
to his 6hariot by the link of commerce, of which he re- 
serves to himself the exclusive monopoly. He not only 1 
gives to some the privilege of buying and selling Uracil 
and such an article in such and such ajx>r£ but he con- I 
stitutea himself their banker, and lends them the money 
necessary for their trade. Some of these loans have 
amounted *o L.80,000. When the Prince de Joinville 
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bombarded Mogador, he was told that the merchants of 
that place owed L.800,000 to the emperor. 

Here, then, is a man who holds in his hands, either 
by relationship or by interest, almost all the chief tc^ 
sources of his kingdorifi Ilis patronage and his strength 
are increased by the prestige of holiness which he de- 
rives from his titles of 4 Liteal descendant of the Prt|* 
bet,' and the 4 Head of Islamism in the West.’ At the 
our of need, he could also count on the valuable assist- 
ance of the order of Moulel-Taleb , a religious associa- 
tion, as powerful as it is numerous, and whose chic, 
being invested with the privilege of sanctioning trc 
nomination of the emperors, is necessarily, from l|s 
position, devoted to the existing dynasty. 

j THE REGISTRAR- GENERAL ON INFLUENZA. 

The last quarter of 1847 was so painfully remarkable for 
! the mortality from epidemic diseases, that a brief sum- 
| mary of the facts may be worthy of general circulation. 
According to the Report of the Registrar-General, just 
published, the number of deaths for the three months 
ending in December was 57,925, being 11,376 over the 
i average, as computed from previous years. It must be 
borne ill mind that the returns are not for all England, 

| but from 117 districts only, comprising a population of 

I about seven millions. Taking the December quarters 
! I of the last three years — in 1846, the deaths were 39,291; 
;j in 1846, 53,093 ; and 1847, as above stated. 

j ! 4 A slight increase in the mortality was noted in the 

il returns of the June quarter, 1846 ; the mortality in the 
|i following hot summer , whci\the potato crop failed, was 
' ! excessive; cholera and diarrhea were epidemic. In the 

I I autumn of 1846, as well as th# winter and spring quar- 
ters of 1847, the mortality was still higher; scurvy 
prevailed in the beginning of the year, but in the 

1 summer the public health appeared to be slightly im- 
' proved. Epidemics of typhus and influenza, however,' 
! set in, and made the mortality in the last quarter of 

i 1847 higher than in any quarter of any year since the 

! new system of registration commenced. . . . The deaths 

j in the year 1845 were 166,000 ; in 1847, two handled and 
| fftecn thousand. The excess in 1847 is forty-nine thou- 
sand! or not less than 35,000 over the corrected average 
1 of 1839-45.’ 

The deaths in London for the December quarters of 
J the three years 1845-46-47, were 11,838, 13,221, and 

| 18,553; the increase in the last instance being as 

\ marked as in the general results. It has been shown 

that if the chance of dying in the country be set down 
as 2, it will be 3 in London ; and in case of epidemics, 
it \fill be greatly increased. Dearness of provisions, 
and extraordinary meteoric influences, are put forward 
As immediately exciting causes. Thus we read that 
j ‘on Tuesday, November 16, there was a remarkable 
i darkness ; the wind changed to north-west, and amidst 
various chaises, still blew from the north aver Green- 
wich at the rate of 160 and 250 miles a day. The mean 
temperature of the air suddenly fel 1 * from 11* degrees 
above, to 10 degrees below the average : on Monday it 
* was 54 degrees, on Friday 32 degrees ; the air on Friday 
night was 27 degrees — the earth was frozen : the wind 
was calm three days, and on Saturday evening a den& 
fog lay over the Thames and London for the space of 
five hours. No electricity stirred in the air during 
tlie week : ail was still, as if nature held her breath 
at the sight of the destroyer come forth to sacrifice her 
children. . . . Influenza, was epidemic. On the first 
week of December two thousmd four hundred and fifty- 
four persons died — 1141 werti* males, 1313 females; 
1012 children, 712 in the prime of life, 730 of the age 
of sixty and upwards. On the week following! two 
thousand four hundred and sixteen persons died— ‘1175 
males, 1241 females ; 7^02 of the age of Bixty and up- 
** wards. . . . Altogether, the epidemic curried oif more 
than 5000 souls over and above the mortality of the 
season. The epidemic attaine'd the greatest intensity 
in the second week of its course; raged witji nearly 


equal violence through the third week ; declined in the 
fourth , and then partly subsided ; but the terapenjjpire 
falling, the mortality remained high ant only through 
December, but througli the month of January.* 

The facts here exhibited have a prospective as well 
as present interest: it is a step towards determining 
the mode by which contagion is diffused by means of 
the atmosphere — a subject on which the learned are 
as yet altogether in the-dark, the analysis hitherto made 
having failed to detect any difference between the 
purest air from the top of a mountain, and that from 
the pesfilent courts of a crowded city. Still the fact 
appears to be certain, thjg; the spread and progress of 
disease is mainly dependent on the state of the atmo- 
sphere. The preponderance of female deaths is ac- 
counted for by the fact, that there are always more 
females than males living in London, particularly after 
the age of fifty-five. 4 Influenza attqpked those labour- 
\g under all sorts of diseases, as well as the healthy. 
T^e vital force was extinguished in old age and chronic 
discuses. The poison, permeating the whole system, 
fastens ftlfefly on the mucous membrane lining the 
sinuses of the '(ace and head, and the air- tubes of the 
lungs.’ ^ 

Ju the Metropolis, as well as, in the country generally, 
certain districts were more severely affected than others. 1 
In Edinburgh, 4 influenza suddenly attacked great 
masses of the population twice during the course of 
November: first on the 18th, and again on the 28th day 
of the month. It appeared, in both ca&s, during keeu 
frost, and an excessively damp, thick fog, which came 
on rather suddenly after a few days of very mild 
weather.’ London, it appears, was visitcdha&>re Paris: 
in the latter city, nearly one-half of the population was 
laid up with the disease during the first week of De- 
cember. In Madrid, 50,000 persons were attacked. In 
Constantinople, the disease prevailed in August and 
September, and has been succeeded by a spe§ftil r 'W 
choler*. When the epidemic broke out in Europe in 
1782, it was foyr months travelling from England to 
Spain ; on the present occasion, its appearance has been 
almost simultaneous in different countries. No infor- 
mation has yet been received of its progress in Italy, 
Germany, or Russia. 9 

Appended to the Report are brief statements respect- 
ing the influenza epidemics that have appeared in this 
country since 1729. The temperature ftn^weathcr in 
1733 seemed to have been very similar tcHdiat of the 
last three months of 1847 ; and according to the meteoro- 
logical records, the next analogous season was in 1806 ; 
the epithet ‘ extraordinary ’ is not therefore misapplied 
•to that just gone by. * Extreme cold only,’ we are told, 

4 never raises the weekly mortq£ity in London above 
1500 ; 1 extreme heat still le^ ; intermediate changes 
affect the* mortality but Bligntly in ordinary circum- 
stances. . . . When once generated, the disease spreads 
through the air. The great epidemics generally travel 
from Russia over Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Spain, in from three to six months ; 
and then reach America. Influenza is often associated 
with other epidemics. It uppears to have preceded or 
accompanied tho plague, in the Black Death of the 
fourteenth century ; it preceded the great Plague of 
Loudon, 1665 ; it followed epidemic typhus in London, 
1893 ; preceded it in 1627 ; occurred in the midst of 
typhus epidemic of J847 ; preceded and followed the 
epidemic cholera in 1831-2-3. 

‘Che English physicians of the eighteenth century 
agreed in pronouncing influenza contagious. By this 
they did i\ot lbean that it was propagated by contact ; 
but that it was introduced into cities, institutions, and 
houses in* England by persons actually affected by the 
disease. This notion is, however, too exclusive : the 
word 44 contagion,” applied to influenza or cholera is apt 
to mislead, and to have practically a bad effect. When 
people ask if p disease is contagious, they generally 
mean, 44 Are we likely to have influenza or cholera, if 
we toudh or go near persons labouring under those 
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diseases?” Now, if the matter of contagion is very dif? 
fu»Me, and is distributed equally through the room, 
the house, the street, the city in which a patient is 
lodged, no one living in the house, street, or city, is 
much more likely to be infected if he approach the 
sufferer, than if ho remain in absolute solitude, shut up 
like the grocer of Wood Street in the Blague. The 
matters which excite influenza and cholera afe evi- 
dently highly diffusible : in a few days influenza spread 
all over London ; it met you everywhere : nobody, 
therefore, has attempted to show that medical men, 
nurses, or others in attendance on the sick, suffered 
more than other people. If, such should ever be the 
case, either in the influenza or cholera epidemics, it 
will be in rare circumstances, and should never deter 
the most timid from discharging their duties to the 
sick. 

‘ The piety of the ancients,* concludes the Report, 

* and of our ancestors, made them consider all plague 
the immediate visitations of God’s wrath. And the r e 
can be no doubt that though, as affecting individuals, 
there is nothing now judicial in plagues, ttoey arc the 
results of great national violations of thfclaws by which 
the Almighty is pleased to govern thenunivcrsc.’ 

OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have, at divers times, given the public some idea 
of the general nature of our correspondence: but, as 
the communications of our friends, notwithstanding th»» 
deprecating tone of our remarks, increase every week 
both in number and variety of character, we think our- 
selves called* < 'n to return to the subject. We arc sensible 
fliat the brief replies we are able to make through the 
post to so many letters, can give but little satisfaction to 
the writers, and likewise that many of the epistolary 
comm entaries we receive are deserving o£ a better fate 
tfrSfTiWle waste basket. At the same time, the tank of 
answering, even on the most limited scale, is no easy 
one; nor are we sure that we can, in reason, be expected 
to devote several hours every day to the consideration 
of subjects with which personally we have no proper 
concern. A few specimens of the various communica- 
tions which reach us will, however, give a more clear 
insight into the nature of an editor’s experiences in this 
respect than any- general observations. 

We commence with the class of inquiring correspon- 
dents, suppressing only the names of the writers. 

* Gentlemen — If you can assist me in my inquiries 
respecting emigration to Texas, 1 shall feel greatly 
obliged, either publicly, or by a private answer. The 
subjects on which I wish to he enlightened, and whieh^ 
I should think are cf the greatest importance to emi- 
grants in general, are first, the nature, gcologiculfi/, natu- 
rally, and socially, of Texas ; its form of government , the 
security of titles and tenure , as well as peace, the state of 
civilisation it is in, the relative responsibility of the govern- 
ment to protect British emigrants against fraud ; the 
climate , and its concomitant results, with respect to 
disease or salubrity, fertility or sterility, "whether subject 
to very violent storms or rains, and tor what length of 
time, or during what months ; the ability of procuring 
labour , and price of wages, with the customs of the la- 
bourers, their independence or servility ; the inland roads, 
means of conveyance, lodging in the country, public ihbs, 
and other public conveniences; the necessary articles for 
a family to take out ; the length and expense of voyage, 
and the frequency of communication with England or 
Europe, &c. ; and anything else you may deem neces- 
sary for an emjmtit to know. < 

4 My reason Sir trembling you is, that I do not feel 
disposed to rely on what is either* published or put 
forth in farm of prospectus by the parties advertising, 
knowing that whatever information I gain from your 
kindness may be fully depended on for the benefit of 
the industrious and deserving. Awaiting your reply, 
either personally or through the medium of .your valu- 
able Journal, believe me to remain,* &c. 


Pretty well this; but it is outdone by the follow- 
ing:— 

4 Dear Sirs— Although personally unknown to you, 
^Yiy long acquaintance with your writings almost makes 
me feel as if I stood in the relation of a friend. I 
admire above all things the genial character of your 
publications j and feel that u> far from there being any 
intrusion in this letter, you will thank me for gratifying 
your well known love of imparting information. 1 have 
i*few little questions to put to you, which I should be 
riiad if you would answer by return4bf post. Rather 
than trouble you with them singly, I have kept a memo- 
randum of them as they suggested themselves, or were 
suggested by my friends ; and I now send them in the 
lump, that you may have but one trouble in reply, and 
but one postage to pay. 

4 First, as to the subject of emigration, I have to in- 
form you that there are several parties in our town who ] 
are desirous of trying their fortunes in another quarter , 
of the world, but are deterred by the difficulty they And , 
in obtaining the requisite information. In order to settle 
the question at once, you will be good enough to state 
which is the best British colony for the following per- 
sons to betake themselves to — namely, a farm-servant; 
a stable-boy, newly married ; five sisters, sempstresses, 
who decline going separately ; a shopman, with his 
mother, wife, and two daughters ; a lad of good, though 
poor parentage, hut wh<v has not been brought up to 
anything ; two hair-dressers ; and a sign-painter. Men- 
tion also what you think of the United States: and 
in particularising the various places proper for emigra- 
tion, do not omit to give seme account of the climate, 
productions, and wages, together with this prices of 
bread, meat, and beer, and any other little matters that 
may occur to you. It would likewise be satisfactory if 
you could mention what stores are requisite for steerage 
.passengers of small means, and what is the best preven- 
tive of sen sickness. 

4 Please to let me know at the same time whether you 
mean to include Phonography in the new series of ‘‘In- 
formation for the People;” what progress this system 
has made in the United Kingdom; and how many adhe- 
rents you think it lias obtained. 

4 In a volume of the “Annual Register” a few years 
ago, there was an account of a child born at llloxley 
with three heads. Have the kindness to let tne know 
the volume, and also the page ; and add what have been 
the other remarkable instances throughout the world of 
this kind of hunts nntunr. 

4 The Greek kingdom of Bactria, founded by the suc- 
cessors of Alexander the Great, has doubtless attracted 
your attention. It is understood to hav6 been swept 
away by a horde of Tartars ; but it is matter of dispute 
in our Debating Society here what became of the fnigJ 
merits. Please to let us know the route of the scattered 
people, and with what nations they incorporated them- 
selves; and" copy a few of the inscriptions on ancient 
coins, and other monuments (if any), that have come to 
light. «* 

* It is considered here that nightcaps, with an India- 
rubber band round the edge, to retain them on the head* 
during Bleep, would be a great improvement. Have the 
kindness to let me know whether anything of the kind 
has been tried; and if not, whether it would be ad- 
visable for the party to take out a patent for the inven- 
tion, what the patent would cost, and the steps requisite 
for obtaining it. Be minute in all these points, as they 
are of great interest to a.\ady who is a warm admirer of 
the Journal. 

‘The interest you nte well known to take in the 
vising generation, induces me to ask what course of 
Btudy you would recommend for boys and girls in gene- 
ral ? — whether you are in favour of public or private 
education? — whether governeqpes should be permitted 
to dine with the family when there is '■a party ? — and*** 
what is the comparative cost of education in the various 
universities here and on the continent? * 

To sych letters as these, which we are receiving 
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daily, we can only reply by stating our total inability who indulge in these maunderings ace not aware of 
to answer the inquiries put to us ; indeed to attempt to what they are asking. At the commencement of our 
do so would occupy our whole time* to the neglect of * Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining Tracts/ a fur* 
our duties to the public. On the subject of emigration* chaser complained that the sheets were not dipped in 
which is a fertile then$ of inquiry, we beg to state here the edges. , The idea of trimming them had occurred to 
once for all, that we decline offering any private or spe- ourselves, but had been abandoned as impracticable, 
cial advice. With the mottf; anxious 4&*ire to befrien^ Such was the vast mass to be cut, that the trimming 
, those who stand in need of information, we shrink from of each number would have required the work of two 
the responsibility of inducing any man to leave bin men for four weeks, and cost L.7, 4a To add but a 
home, whatever may be the general chances in hi? quarter of an inch to the margin of our Journal, would 
favour. 0 f cost L. 188 per annum. This is one of the penalties of 

The next class of correspondents deserving noti'Jt** a large circulation ; and we shall mention another, for 
arc those who- think they have cause to find fault wiji it w'ill answer several inquiries. We cannot introduce 
blunders into which we unhappily fall. The following and benefit by advertisin^sheets in our monthly parts 
is a specimen : — like other magazine proprietors, because a single sheet 

1 1 have read the Journal from its commencement, inserted into our fifty thousand Parts would require 
sixteen years ago, and must do you the justice to say 104 reams of paper; and by no possibility could swe 
that I have discovered few'er errors in it than in any realise the cost of such a mass from advertisements. 


; other miscellaneous work. This, however, i! the very 
| reason why your friends sliould be watchful, and never 
i fail to rap you over the knuckles when you do go 
astray. You have lately committed two egregious 
blunders, which I take the liberty of pointing out, in 
, the hope that for the future you will pay more atten- 
| tiou to what you are about. 

4 A certain number of years ago you printed a trans- 
| lfttion called “ Life’s Value,” and now we have another 
1 called “ The Value of Life” — ty°th from the same origi- 
nal ! This is unpardonable. l)o you expect the public 
to pay twice over even the sixtli or seventh part of 
three-halfpence ? Or have you perpetrated this blunder 
intentionally, for the sake o{a miserable pun — that you 
might reply 1o the complaint of your readers, that you 
had done nothing worse ttian^jkmhle to them the Value 
of Life ? Have done with this trash ! Your true excuse 
is inadvertence. You may plead in mitigation that this 
is the sole error of the kind in sixteen years — the only 
instance of twins among the many thousand articles 
that have seen the light within the space. That’s your 
ticket. • 

* The second blunder is still more nauseous. Jn an 
article on “Mottoes,” you not only misquote Lord 
Eldon’s famous motto, but you mistranslate your own 
misquotation! As it is obvious that you cannot plead 
ignorance of the learned languages, what is it you do 
, plead ? I know that in almost every volume that is 
, printed, we see a list of errata quite as incomprehen- 
j sible; blit where is your confession? I observe no ac- 
knowledgment of error in subsequent numbers, and the 
' fault, therefore, is aggravated by impenitence.’ 

Our correspondent states nothing but the truth when 
he thus points out the errors in question. The only 
thing on which we would remonstrate is his want of 
j, temper. A very little consideration might have shown 
! that we could have hud no motive in committing these 
; blunders. As to the tale, ‘The Value of Life,’ it is a 
different translation front ‘Life’s Value;’ and was ae- 
| : cepted, paid for, and inserted, without recollecting that 
I : another translation, by a different writer, had Appeared 
i seven years previously ; and we can only now express 
| ; our regret that such an unfortunate duplication should 
|i have occurred. How little does any one know of our 
; anxiety to present varied and original matter, who in* 

! putes to us the miserable expedient ofVoluntarily offer- 
| ing the same articles twice ! Our difficulty consists not 
| in finding material, but in choosing from the accumu- 
i lation before us, which usually amounts to as much as 
| would make up half-a-dozen numbers. As to th£ 
second of the errors referred^) (the work of a contri- 
* butor on whose accuracy we had au .over-confidence), 
it was noticed in time for correction only in our second 
edition. • 

Along with this class of correspondents may be in- 
j eluded those who fault with our paper and print- 
" '- v *ing, and the binding of our volumes. A gentleman in 
, Glasgow is much, displeased because we do not give 
! more margin, though we are not aware that there is 
! any solid ground for complaint .in this respect. ^Persons 

, • 


sjence ‘Chambers’s Journal,’ with £ circulation many 
tidies that of any review or magazine, is the only perto* 
dical which does not invite advertisements. All we 
can do ieft^employ the coloured wrappers fbr our own 
or the announcrmients of others. 

The next claffl^wc may take up are the mysterious 
correspondents, of whom in alj probability we have not 
more than*our proper share. All editors of periodicals 
can tell that they frequently receive letters conceived 
in a strain of meaning so deep, as to be quite unintel- 
ligible. It inay perhaps be faintly gathered that they 

S :fer to some new view of the planetary system, some- 
liug connected with man's immprtal destiny, or some 
perfectly original project for soiling vessels with stem 
or stern indifferently foremost. These let ters are not a 
sham — their writers are in earnest ; and as an evident 
of their sincerity, they occasionally accompany their 
epistles with pamphlets, which they have gone to the 
expense of printing. It is well known that a large 
number of books and pamphlets arc printed annunlly-sn 
Lon tic* on subjects incomprehensible to any one but 
their writers — a jumble of incoherent nonsense — the 
works, in short, *of men who are mad on one idea. The 
following is a communication from a queer genius of 
this character : — 

4 Mankind may be divide^ into two classes — the good 
and the bad ; ^md again into two other classes — the 
happy arid unhappy; and yet again into two more — the 
black and the white: and over all these there is a 
hegven above, to use the words of an autluft that shall 
be nameless. Y ou no doubt already perceive what is the 
object of this communication; but whether your feelings 
thereupon are of an enviable or an unenviable nature, £ 

*slmll not determine. In a certain number of tile E 

J (I sliall decline specifying yf what date), there 

appeared an article more or Iras Connected with science, 
whether moral or physical, containing a sentence, near 
the middle of the said article, being the one to which 
you observe I wish to draw your serious attention. Now 
although tins sentence involves no offence to religion, 
morality, or good government, still it has, in my humble 
opinion, a defisiency — I will not say of what im- 
portance. But observe, I speak hypothetically. IVe 
are all walking in the dark, and he who affects to see, 
adds lolly to blindness. You alone can give the expla- 
nation I demand; and I consider it only just, and 
prftper, and rational, and J may add philmophical (with- 
out meaning any reference whatever to particular sys- 
tems), to await the said explanation, before fulminating 
thdrebuke I have in store for you. Leaving you in the 
meantime to your own reflections, your own conscience,, 
your own terrors, as it may be, I send this communica- 
tion by a circuitous route, which it will be impossible 
for you to trace, subscribing to it the following initials — 
which are not my own — A. B.’ 

We may now proceed to the juvenile correspondent, 
of -whose communications the following is w average 
specimen : — % 

‘Dear Sut—I take the liberty of Bending you a 
poem, which I hope you will be glad to insert in Mr 
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Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, when you know it is 
written by a young lady. I am only thirteen on the 10th 
of TOKt month. I know there are some errors both in 
the subject and in the spelling; but as it is my very first 
poetical production, I am sure you will look over all 
faults, and consider it worthy of insertion. The gentle- 
man enclosed iB my uncle, and a distinguished D.D.’ 

The 'gentleman enclosed’ certifies that ‘the -young 
lady is really only thirteen ; that her friends, who move 
in the first circles, will be delighted to see her poetical 
works in print ; and that in his (the D.D.’s) opinion, 
the editors can have no possible objection to give them 
a place.* In plain English, Chambers’s Journal is to 
be a receptacle for nursery fiiymes, in order to please 
those * who move in the first circles.' 

We would pass from requests of this nature to an- 
other class of correspondents equally unselfish in their 
demands. These we may call corrcspondents-mendi- 
catory. They conipose a genera of three species. Tl^t 
first are musical composers in London, who request 
permission to set verses to music which they see it), the 
Journal As the request is usually accompanied with 
some terrible tale of family distress, it i^rarely refused. 
The second cannot he treated so iiuiid^ntly. They are 
persons who have taken $ fancy to some of the treatises 
♦in ‘Chambers's Educational Course’ — Ihesb treatises 
they admire very much — so much, that they ask permis- 
sion to turn them into books of question and answer for 
their own behoof; assuring us at the same time that 
they are quite? certain the transformation into cate- 
chisms will not in any respect injure the sale of our 
productions. Leaving the public to guess at our an- 
swer to these civil requests, we come to the third 
0t>ecies, of whose communications the following is a 
sample : — 

‘Dear, kind Sirs — T am a teacher employed by the 

, who have been in England two years for 

the %ake of niv health. It is my intention to return 

to , in the West Indies, in the course of next Month, 

and there resume my labours among the poor children 
of Africa. Knowing your humane ana Christian dis- 
position, as evidenced in your meritorious works (which 
I have rend many a time beyond the Atlantic), I have 
taken the liberty of asking a favour. It is, to make 
me a gift of a few of your excellent school books, with 
a view to the instruction of the negroes, both young 
and adult. You will be delighted to know that these 
poor and once oppressed beings show a wonderful apti- 
tude for literary instruction. They are of course very 
far behind, and even the elder amongst them must be 
looked upon as children. They are all pleased with 
books with pictures, and like anything droll. I have< 
seen a whole village kept in amusement for a week 
with a halfpenny edition t of Cock Robin; and ic>r long 
after, they might be heard singing snatehey of that 
juvenile work. On this account, 1 ask you to be so 
kind as let me have shine of your books of early lessons, 
containing wood -engravings. If you could lg?. me have 
fifty of the “First and Second Rook,” thirty of the 
“Simple Lessons,” and twenty of the ‘“Rudiments of 
Knowledge,” with, say half-a-dozen of your cheajiest 
“ Atlas,” it would be conferring not alone a favour on me, 
but on nmny poor beiugs who are now struggling into 
the light of civilisation, and are crying to their more 
highly- favoured brethren for Velp. I am permittcdHo 

refer you to - — , Liverpool, to whom the packet 

could be forwarded. Trusting to a favourable reply,' &e. 

‘P.S. — If you could include a selection of Lhe 
“ People’s Editions,” the favour would be greatly en- 
hanced in value.’ ' 

We have, on a former occasion, said something of our 
literary correspondents, and their distribution through- 
out the three kingdoms; and we have now only to notice, 
as an indication of the course taken by education, the 
surprising increase in the number of translators. A day 
rarely passes without bringing us several, offers of trans- 
lations from the French and German, but more especially 
the former; and we have thus the constantly- recurring 


task of rejecting services, sometimes eagerly offered, and 
often by apparently amiable and accomplished persons. 
The circumstance, however, although productive of 
^rouble, and occasionally of painful feeling to us indivi- 
dually, is one of good promise. % is obvious that in this 
country we are rapidly establishing an intellectual inter- 
communion witl\ the two ivoBt literary nations of the 
continent ; with whom we may thus be said to be ex? 
changing hostages for the preservation of peace and 
mtual respect and good-will. • 


mutual re 
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AM IN THE AVORLD ALONE.’ 


Little child !— I once was fondled as tenderly as you ; 

My silken ringlets tended, and mine eyes called lovely blue ; 

And sweet old songs were chanted at eve beside my bed. 

Where ungel guardinns hovering their blessed influence shed. 

I heard the sheep-boll tinkle around the lonely sheiling. 

As the solenfn shades of night o'er lioatlier hills wero stealing : 

The music of the waterfall, in drowsy murmurs flowing. 

Lulled me in lmlf-walcing dreams — bright fantasies bestowing. 

My nursing ones to lleavcn are gone— 

* And 1 am in the world alone.* 

Fair girl !— I had companions, and playmates kind and good, * 
And on the mossy knolls wo played, whero ivied mins stood ; 

Tho mountnin-jish adorned uh oft, with coral berries rare, 

While clear rejoicing streams we sought, to make our tiring there ; 
And oil tho turret's mouldering edge, as dames of high degree. 

We sat enthroned in mimic state of bygone chivalry ; 

Or at the mystic twilight hour, within those arches gray. 

We told each other wild siul tales of times long past away. 

My eaily playmates all are flown— 

4 And I am in tkc world ulonc.' 

Gentle woman !— L wms d; rmed as beautiful as you ; 

My silken ringlets fondled, and mine eyes called love's own blue ; 
And then my step was bounding, and my laugh was full of mu th, 
Ah ! 1 never thought of Ilea rat, for my treasure was on earth . 

Hut now my cheek is sunken, and mine eyes have lost their light— 
The sunny hours have faded in a long and rn> less night ; 

Sot ra>less— no !— for angels still their blessed influence sped, 

And still the dreams of peace and love revisit oft my bed. 

Of earthly treasures I have none — 

‘ And I ani in the world alone.* 

C. A. M. W. 


IIOW TO PUNISH THOSE WHO 1N.1UIIK A Ol T . 

Addin Ballou tells the following anecdote : — *A worthy 
old coloured woman, in the city of New York, was one 
day walking along the street, quietly smoking her pipe. A 
jovial sailor, rendered a little mischievous by liquor, came 
sawing down, and when opposite the old woman, saucily 
pushed her aside, and with a pass of his liund knookt d 
the pipe out of her mouth. He then halted to hear her 
fret at his trick, and enjoy a laugh at her expense. But; 
what was his astonishment when she meekly picked up 
the pieces of her broken pipe, without the least resentment 
in her manner; and giving him a dignified look of mingled 
sorrow, kimhiess, and pity, said, “ Hod forgive you/ my 
soil, as I do !“ It touched a tender chord in the ’heart of 
the rude* tar. H<* felt ashamed, condemned, and repent- 
ant. The tear started in his eye; he must make repara- 
tion. lie heartily confessed his error; and thrusting both 
hands into his full pockets of change, force d^the contents 
H£>on her, exclaiming, “ God bless you, kii^jttpther; I’ll 
never do so again !***’ * — American paper. 

SCIENCE OF THE PRESENT T>Wr 
The characteristic peculiarity of the science of tho pre- 
sent day is its delight in details. A mass of pebblcB ure 
collected together — each one, perhaps, being cursorily exa- 
mined and named — hut they remain useless lumber, by 
which the highway of science is obstructed ; whereas by 
the exercise of industrious thought, and by enlarged views, 
they /night have been moulded to a fbrtn at once beautiful, 
as illustrating nature’s design, and useful, as facilitating 
the further progress of man. — Tharincj^eutical Times . f* 

Published by W. 6s R. Chammkrh, High Hfcroet, Edinburgh.'* ' Also 
sold by 1>. Chamhkhs, <18 Miller Street, tHasgow; W. S. Ork, 
147 Strand, London; and J. M*Glahhan, SI D’OIier Street, 
Dublin.-j^Printed by W. and R. Chaubkih, Edinburgh. 
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' ABTICL13 LITER AT UB^i 

'■ nv MUTCH HITCII1E. ^ 

Amojvg the radical changes that have taken place in 
the present century, there is a change in the body of 
our literature which, strange to say, has hcen little if at 
all noticed by the generation whom it concerns. The 
‘miscellanea/ ‘fugitive pieces/ ‘occasional poems/ and 
‘ papers’ which our ancestors regarded as a mere make- 
weight, now fill unnumbered volumes. Of the making of 
many boohs there may be no ertd, but there is assuredly 
an end of the reading of them: their day has gone pretty 
nearly by, and the present is the age of Articles. 

It is a pity that a better word was not chosen to desig- 
nate what may almost be called a new literature. An 
‘article’ means properly a clause, a part of a whole — 
a thing incomplete in itself; whereas the brief pieces 
alluded to, whether in prose or verse, have an enti renews, 
working out a single conception, and are scattered yver 
with thoughts all tending to a single end. An article is 
not a chapter, or a canto, but a complete work. 1 1 stands 
upon its own legs; it bears its own charges; and like many 
brevities in the human species, it has a sense of dignity 
out of all proportion to its deficiency in inches. 

The supremacy of articles may be dated from the era 
when men, tired of perplexing themselves with philoso- 
phical questions, and cutting off heads as a solution, set 
fairly to work to spin cotton, make railways, build steam- 
boats, and change the whole face of the world. Immersed 
in such occupations, they had no time for hooks; and 
perhaps too (for 1 will do justice between the two kinds of 
literature) they lost the taste for study. This preference, 
however, of the brief, pointed, off-hand article, is rarely 
if question of taste. It is a mere affair of tiine. In the 
hurry of life, comparatively few arc able to grapple 
with a contyiuou.s work. Men of business are too 
much disturbed by anxious thoughts to reunite with any 
satisfaction the broken thread of sti^dy; and* persons 
engaged in laborious and long-continued employments 
have neither the energy nor the leisure to give up their 
faculties to what resembles a task. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the brief papers in suchyvqjrks as the oiifc 
in which I am now writing, circulate widely merely 
because they are cheap : they do so because they are 
constructed on a principle which is applicable to human 
nature in all ranks of society. If the rich read mort? 
hoofts than the poor, it is sftnply because they have 
more time ; but, generally speaking, the same preference 
for short articles is foupd in both classes. This is what 
keeps the high-priced magazines alive ; and this is 
what introduces the low-priced journals to the ‘‘best 
company/ Extreme' cheapness, however, is in one grade 
of society as repulsive as extreme dearness in another ; 
and we are only verging by degrees towards that point 
in civilisation when the quality of the literature will 


be estimated without reference to the circumstancd of 
turicc. • 

* Hut articles arc not preferred merely because the age 
is'practical ; for they are themselves born of the practical 
spirit of vh&age. They are condensations of thought and 
knowledge; thc^ have a terseness of style which would 
be fatiguing in IMarger work; they avoid superfluities, 
and not un frequently sacrifice elegance to utility. It 
may seem paradoxical to say that this popular depart-*] 
ment of literature is the most difficult; yet such is the 
fact. There arc more bad articles, even in proportion to 
number, than bad books, and it requires a master-mind 
& fullil all the conditions of the fojmer. lie who would 
write a good arftcle, must unlearn as well as learn; he 
must have the idea constantly before him, ho is not 
meandering through the ample pages of a volume ; The 
must recollect that ‘ brevity’ is not less the soul of wit 
than the soul of articles. * 

I have some suspicion that the number of book-readers 
(for 1 ! j/o not affect to deny that there are still a few) is 
smaller than is usually supposed. Take any country town 
of moderate population, and on inquiring into the faci- 
lities for such study, you will find that these are pretty 
nearly confined to a small circulating library, or the works 
of a reading c^ub. In some towns of considerable size, 
more especially in Ireland, there is no such thing as even 
a circulating library; and the family supply of books, in 
ordinary houses, in all the three kingdoms, is not only 
vefy scanty, but appears to have descended as an heir- 
loom for more than one generation. The custom of 
individuals buying books, appears to have gone almost 
■completely out ; and generally speaking, the publishers 
who stjjl perse\crc in the old system of business, make 
their calculations solely with eeference to the book-clubs 
and circulating libraries. The comparatively small number 
of wealthy families who furnish their book-room, just as 
they do ar^y other part of their house, has little effect 
upon trade, and still less, I fear, upon the circulation 
of knowledge, ffhe classics of the language are more 
talked of* than read; and as a proof of this, if you will 
examine, in such depositories, the works of the canonised 
names, you will be surprised at their state of preser- 
vation ! This is far from* being an agreeable condition 
of tilings. It shows both a decline of capital and a decline 
of taste, and it would imply some want of depth in the 
exiting literature of the country. Articles are read for 
information : he who would acquire knowledge, must read 
books. • 

But tho limited circulation of books is compensated, 
and more than compensated in quantity, by the extra- 
ordinary increase of articles. No man in our day, who 
can read at all, is so poor as to be in intellectual des- 
titution. The most ignorant among us is a philosopher 
the rudest a slnti mental isfc, when compared with hie 
grandfather. The knowledge thus disseminated may be, 
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or rather must be, wanting in depth ; but it is know- 
ledge for all that ; and the papers that contain it are the 
winjpd seeds, light as a feather, that, floated here and 
there on the unconscious winds, are destined to cover the 
earth with a glorious vegetation. 

Articles (and 1 now consider them generally, whether 
occurring in books or otherwise) are of more value 
than as vehicles either of mere information or mere 
entertainment. They have a personal character which is 
necessarily wanting in more elaborate productions, and 
they thus serve as links to interlace* and hind -together 
the sympathies of men. In a book, an author loses his 
own identity in the subject — lie does not dare, as it were, 
to fill so important a space with himself; while in a few 
stanzas, or a few pages, he is upon less ceremony, and has 
no wruple in occupying the trifling area with his own 
feelings as well as«-his own opinions. Almost all brie 4 ) 
poetical pieces are full of this individuality ; and even in 
short tales and essays, the author is usually seen, in his 
moral being, through the thin coverings ofrrftction or 
philosophy. 

This may be one reason, independently of other con- 
siderations, why such pieces possess so great a charm for 
^ordinary minds. But let not the author fancy, in his 
fond simplicity, that he is himself the object of the 
readers’ interest. He is only known to them in his sen- 
timents. He is* an ideal being, as unsubstantial and as 
• fleeting as the creatious of his fancy, and he vanishes ns 
suddenly. The article lias done its work when it is 
read. It laid impressions — perhaps enduring ones 
— upon the mind ; it has suggested thought ; it has 
opened out vistas for the imagination ; and is then, when 
its fruit is gathered, thrown away and forgotten. Per- 
haps.^. may think for a moment that wo should like to 
know the writer who has touched a chord of sympathy in 
our hearts ; perhaps we may amuse ourselves with piecing 
together an image from the fragments of memory, so as 
to identify his features with those of the loved and lost : 
but presently the colours fade, the phantom flies, and, 
hurried on in the ceaseless i >und of our ever-busy exist- 
ence, we plunge into new dreams, as fragile and as brief. 

Although the article, however, has so short ^an cxist- 
: ence, it is full of dignity and importance in its connec- 
; tion with the system of which it constitutes a part. That 
! system embraces the intellectual world. It forms a per- 
petual correspondence of mind with mind, of heurt with 
heart. Its business is not only to inform, or amuse, bub' 
; to refine and humanise*, to draw closer together sym- 
: pathies and affections of nun. This will be obyious if we 
; only call to mind the effect which these * unconsidcred 
| trifles’ have had upon ourselves. How often, in reading 
I some page of the kind, which had possibly no f ther merit 
than that of suggesting a train of thought to be fol- 
lowed out in our mind— how often have r we felt.our heart 
soften, and our eyes grow moist! It has snatched us 
away from the present world of caro, and we walk again 
with the phantoms of other years, and dream onqe more 
the dreams of our haunted youth ; and when we awal:e, 
it is neither with a start nor a shudder we look around, 
but with a subdued temper and a chastened spirit, as if 
the past reacted upon the present, imparting to it a fhel- 
lowness of hue which is otherwise seen only through the 
mists of time. Again, how often have we L been roused by 
similar means from apathy, and almost 'despair ! How 
often have we felt a thrill run through our inner being, 
awaking our dormant energies, and stirring up our faint- 
ing courage, as if with the sound of a trumpet ! For my 
part, I care not to conceal that, in passing through a life 
of perhaps more than ordinary 'vicissitude, 1 have fre- 
quently derived from these hasty and laconic monitors a 


fortitude that wits not my own. I have been nerved to 
endurance, and incited to perseverance ; and as I read, I 
have felt a warm sunny light breaking anew upon crushed 
feelings and withered hopes. 

I have likened this system to if universal correspond- 
ence; and I would have it understood that* not one letter 
fT,ils of reaching its addrestft Every mind has its like. 

I}; belongs to a class, possessing a common calibre, a com- 
mon standard, and a common language. Within this 
it there the article appertaining to it circulates, because 
is therein felt and understood, although in other 
si acres it may be too high for apprehension, or too low 
for notice. Nothing is written in vain. The volume 
that is said to drop still-born from the press does its 
work like the rest. A few copies see the light, and a few 
kindred fii inds — were it only those of the trunk-maker or 
the buttety.ian — attest, however unconsciously, its power. 

If such is the influence of literature — and the fact will 
be denied by no thinking person — the moral responsibility 
that devolves upon authors must be great indeed. It 
matters not wliat the piece maybe — whether designed for 
entertainment or instruction, or whether a mere vagwy 
of the fancy — it has still its effect upon some minds, 
whether few or many, and must therefore assist or retard 1 
pro tanto the progress of the race. Brief pieces more | 
especially, being usually indications of personal cha- ! 
ractcr, should be carefully written, from policy, if from ; 
no higher motive. It is vain, for instance, for a man to 
declaim against public wa*r, who incites class against , 
class, and howh dissension among those parts of society . 
on whose union the safety of the structure depends. It : 
is vain for the moralist to preach against the poison of ; 
intoxicating liquors, who disseminates the worse poison 1 
of uncharitablenesH. Without consistency and coherence, 
we can do nothing. Our guiding principle must be a 
love of mankind in the aggregate — a devout faith in 
human nature — for this involves true charity and true 
liberality; and in the end, as refinement and civilisa- 
tion advance, it will triumph over the clamour of sects 
and parties. 

Before concluding these desultory remarks, I may be 
permitted to advert to a most gratifying characteristic of j 
the article literature of the da}\ 1 do not confine my 
observation to what are called tracts — Bhort papers ■ 
designed for spiritual admonition — or to the essays I 
which circulate as usual among the different denomina- j 
tion s of the Christian world; but there appears to me i 
to pervade .the respectable portion generally of this de- * 
partment of our literature a deeper and more catholic j 
feeling of religion than has hitherto been manifested in ! 
A popular fpnn. But how, indeed, could it be other- ! 
wise? The more general the diffusion of letters, the more 
firmly filed must* be the idea of Spirit. In the last cen- 
tury, when the human mind was in preparation for a j « 
mighty political revolution, the comparatively small 
number of authors were the priests of the people, and, j 
like many an old:r priesthood, their aim was to confine 
the popular worship to themselves. This hierarchy is now j 
at an end, and the gates of the temple are thrown wide ! 
open. We are all priests, and prophets, and soothsayers. ; 
We arc all interpreters of the mystic whispers that run j 
through the eternal aisles. Spirits ourselves, we com- |, 
mune with spirits. Imprisoned no longer within the 
external crust of nature, we know that there is something 
beyond; we read the fact in the ‘starry scriptures of the 
sky;’ and hear, as of old, the voice of the Lord God . 
among the trees. - ***** 

The religious feeling I allude to is not obtrusive, not 
sectarian, not controversial: it is simply a feeling — an j 
inward conviction, conscious or unconscious — which must j 
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spread and deepen with the progress of enlightenment, 
beautifying and ennobling the whole system of our lite- 
rature. If confined to books, its influence would be slow 
and limited; but imbuing, as it already does to some*| 
extent, the articles wfffch are the intellectual pabulum 
of the masses of the people, it must advance, in defiance 
of all obstacles, with the stetflliness of tbs ocean tide, 

• Which rolled not back whon Canute gave command.* 1 

/ ‘THE RETURN OF ZEPIIYR.’ * 

In the month of January 1808, Jules Morisseau ma<|e 
liis first appearance as a dancer on the boards of tire 
Imperial Theatre of Paris, lie was the best pupil of 
the dancing-class of M. Gardel the ballet-master ; one 
of first-rate promise, uniting grace with strength, and 
suppleness witli vigour. At that time two celebrated 
dancers reigned supreme over the kingdom Terpsi- 
chore — Vestris, and young Duport, Ids eqiml, if not 
superior. These were dangerous rivals. Gardel, how- 
ever, encouraged his favourite pupil, reminding him 
that he was twenty years younger than Vestris, and six 
younger than Duport, while he united the qualities of 
both these dancers. ‘ Every star,’ he repeated, must 
shine in its turn : youth is the greatest merit in a 
dancer, especially when he can pirouette and bend as 
you do. Courage, my child, you have a fine figure, and 
use your arms with grace.’ • 

Fortified by such eulogiums, young Morisseau made 
his debut without fear. To mark Ins gratitude to his 
master, he chose for his first appearance the ‘ Return of 
Zephyr,’ a ballet of which Mi Gardel was the author. 

Morisseau, attired in a flesh-coloured web, covered by 
a short tunic of gauze, and t*o butterfly wings on his 
hack, bounded from the side-sccncs, and flew over the 
stage with all the lightncss.of a Zephyr, which gently 
touches, hut bends nought beneath its weight. The 
public, accustomed as they were to the wonders of dance 
by Dupyrt, did not the less acknowledge the talents 
of the new candidate for their favour, and Morisseau 
was received with thunders of applause. 

The next day he went to thank his master, and to learn 
from him his future prospects. To appear at a theatre 
is nothing— a regular engagement is necessary. Gardel 
received his pupil with extreme coldness ; no longer 
like the master of the day before, hut now a severe 
judge, a rigorous ballet-master, one of the sovereign 
arbiters of Morisseau’s fate. Even at the theatre diplo- 
macy has its place : everything is calculated, everything 
is foreseen, and every actor knows the credit and the 
powqr of his comrades. Gardel was secretly flattered 
at his pupil’s success ; but this success had disturbed all 
the dancers of the opera, and the prudent ballet-master 
did not wish to make enemies. 

‘ The public, I think, were satisfied,* said Morisseau 
on noticing tjie sullen countenance of the 4 professor ; 

4 and you, Monsieur Gardel ? ’ 

• The public have nothing to say in the matter, sir,’ 
replied Gardel. 4 The question now rc9ts witli the first 
dancers of his majesty the emperor’s theatre, which is 
quite another aftuir. Monsieur Vestris thinks you fail 
in precision.* 

* That reproach must fall on you, Moisieur Gardel, 
and you well know its injustice.’ 

‘ That’s true, mon ami— that’s very true ; but never- 
theless it is Monsieur Vestris’s opinion. Monsieur 
Duport says you are too toll.' " 

4 We are just the same heigh*,' replied Morisseau. 

4 Very likely. In short, my good friend, Chevigny, 
Saulnier, Milliore, and Clothilde, declare they will not 
dance with you.’ , * 

4 In what manner have I been so unfortunate ajs to 
displease these ladies?’ asked Morisseau, who felt 
tipsured he was # handsome enough to find favour in 
their eyes. 4 Do they think me deficient in talent ?* 

4 No, not at all! These ladies have too good taste 
not to appreciate my best pupil. It is the* men whom 
you displease. You have too much talent, n.^ good 


fellow. You must give up all hope of being engaged at 
the Opera : the thing cannot be done/ . 

After tliis strange avowal, Gardel felt anxious to 
apply a balm to the wound he had made. 

4 1 have a superb engagement to offer you/ said he. 

4 Let me hear it,’ replied the young man despondxngly. 

4 A magnificent engagement — to dance on the banks 
of the Tiber !* 

4 The Tiber ! What Is the Tiber ?’ asked Morisseau, 
who was as learned as most dancers are. 

4 Whep I say the Tiber, my # dear fellow, I mean 
Rome — the capital of the artsj the country of the 
ancient Romans. Rome, arhich has been conquered by 
the Emperor, where they act French plays, where they 
perform French ballets — the 44 Return of Zephyr,” for 
example! My dear Morisseau, you will be the first 
dancer in Rome, at the theatre Argentina. Tlia? is 
something. The Romans have excellent singers, but 
bad dancers ; if Apollo has remained in Italy, Terpsi- 
clferc has taken refuge in France ! Go, my friend — 
go skow the country of the Caesars what a dancer 
really is— ftfur thousand francs a year, and your journey 
there and back fve.' 

In those days Jf:tora were paid much less than at 
present. Duport himself had not more than six thou- J 
sand francs a year at the Opera. Gardel, therefore, 
offered a large salary to his dlcve, which ought to have 
been a temptation to one who had no other fortune. 
The actors, however, of that time wer%of less roving 
dispositions than now-a-days, and it was difficult to 
make them believe it possible that a fortune could be 
made anywhere out of Paris : the dancers especially 
imagined there were no Zephyrs except a^' Sie Graml 
Optra. Resides, Morisseau was a gentle youth, timid, 
but irritable, and one whom a word could frighten. A 
journey to a foreign country, of whose language he 
w as ignorant, consequently startled him. GanM tho- 
roughly understood the habits and ideas of the oancing 
community, and anticipated all Morisscau’s objections 
before he had time to mention them. 

Gardel’s arguments carried the point. Morisseau 
signed the engagement, and set about making prepara- 
tions for his departure. A dancer’s wardrobe is not very 
heavy — five or six web-suits? some yards of gauze, and 
a dozen of dancing- socks, completed Morisseau’s outfit ; 
and he set out oil his journey, taking care to make pi- 
rouettes and battements in the hotels where he stopped, 
in <fftlcr not to lose in agility or grace. He arrived at 
Rome light as v a feather, and bounded rdtlier than 
walked on the land of Romulus ! Without troubling 
himself in the least about the Coliseum, or Trajan’s 
Pillar, he flewr to the theatre Argentina, took some 
Zephyr dike flights on its boards, tand then hastened to 
pay his rgspccts to the firtft dauseuse. La Signora 
Camilla was a beautiful Italian brunette, with black 
hair, the delight of the dandies, and the idol of the 
Roman princes. Morisseau found it as difficult to pro- 
nounce one >vord of Italian, as the signora did to speak 
one word of Freqch. But all dancers are good at pan- 
tomime, and the two artistes ended by understanding 
each other. The first rehearsal showed Morisseau in 
what her style consisted. The signora danced with her 
arms and her eyes, but little with her feet. She had a 
go<-^ ear, but neither talent, lightness, precision, nor 
art. Morisseau only assisted at a few representations, 
when he became convinced that the whole ballet was 
on i) par with the first danseuse. Yet these bad 
dancers were much applauded ; from all corners of the 
theatre was to he heard 4 Bravo , bravi, hr aval' 

4 Very good,' said Morisseau to himself 4 my success 
is certain. I shaU he the first dancer in Rome, as 
Vestris is at Paris.’ 

It is proper to mention that at this time Rome was 
in the occupation of the French, whom, with their 
leader Napoleon, the Romans cordially detested; and 
this dislike they»took every means of expressing, as far 
as it w&s safe for them to do so. Dancers are not poli- 
ticians ; Morisseau was unconscious of the unpopularity 
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I of his countrymen, and he feared no expressions of such 
! a {gpling levelled against himself. 

! The day for his debut at length arrived, and the 
| expectations of Morisseau were not disappointed. His 
graceful and correct dancing produced an immense 
> effect : he surprised and astonished the spectators. It 
is true that many of the audience were French; how- 
ever, the Romans, in spite of themselves, were highly 
| gratified, and applauded him with enthusiasm. ( )f late 
; years the ballet has made great progress in Italy. In 
i 1808, a good dancer was nowhere to be found there, and 
MorisBeau appeared before them as the first Symptom 
of the revival of this long-m»glected art. The Romans 
crowded the theatre to admire the lightness of this 
Zephyr, who seemed to fly from one side of the stage to 
the other, as if he touched the earth only through 
complaisance. The extraordinary entrechats, and the 
suppleness of the, dancer, surprised them, while they 
loudly applauded the man who gave new excitement to 
their pleasure. Morisseau redoubled his efforts k tu 
merit this approbation ; and yet, by degrees, the bra- 
vuras* became less enthusiastic, and the oeJfifcourse of 
spectators gradually diminished. The, pleasure which 
dancing gives charms only the eye^Dut says nothing 
to the mind. Morisscaids companions, too, had a great 
• advantage over him ; though bad dancers, they excelled 
in pantomime. In a heroic ballet they were below 
mediocrity, hut in comic performances they were first- 
rate. Harlequins, Burchiellis, Pantomimes, and Poli- 
chinellos, were® played by them in perfection. Evcji 
Signora Camilla herself, badly as she represented an 
attendant of Flora, was an admirable Columbine. The 
countenaqtie* of these Italian dancers, full of animation 
and vivacity, expressed at will all those comip passions 
which for centuries have so much amused the Roman 
people. Morisseau, on the contrary, could put no ex- 
pression but in his feet ! A perpetual smile reigned 
on tliffiips of this Parisian Zephyr. t 

Morisseau’s happiness was not destined to lasV. Ills 
first cause of disquietude was an attachment which lie 
formed to Signora Camilla, little as lie thought of her 
dancing. The poor Zephyr — and may not a ‘ Zephyr’ 
have feelings like everybody else? — did not know what a 
storm was brooding oyer bis head. His attentions to 
Camilla roused the indignation of a rival! and he learned 
with horror from the ‘ Pantalon’ of the company that a 
| design was formed to assassinate him. After this dire 
intelligence, Morisseau never left the theatre without 
being armed with a pair of pistols. He no longer ven- 
tured to look at the Signora Camilla. *In the ‘Return 
of Zephyr," his flight across the stage was no longer 
performed with that ease of mind which gave suds 
lightness to his cvesy jpovement. 

Another bitter grievance was preparing for the Zephyr. 
One night, on making the very first light-fodted bound 
which brought him in face of the audience, he heard 
an ill-suppressed titter in boxes and gallery. 

‘Bravo ! Calzetti ! Bravo! bravissimo !’ *Vas echoed 
from all sides. ‘ Bravo ! that’s it exactly !’ 

Morisseau understood neither the laughter nor the 
bravos, which evidently were not intended for him. 
Not speaking one word of Italian, and addressing per- 
sons who understood him badly, or did not wish to 
answer him, he was persecuted by this name — Calzetti ! 
— without being able to find* out its meaning. If* he 
asked his friend the Pantalon, the treacherous dancer 
shrugged his shoulders, and turned his bgck : if he 
overcame his fear, and ventured to question the Signora 
Camilla about this invisible enemy, she looked at him 
in astonishment. 0 

* Calzetti ! * said she ; * Calzetti ! ’-^opened her beau- 
tiful lips, displayed her fine teetlf, and made the scenes 
resound with her boisterous laughter. 

Melancholy, dispirited, and wounded in his self-love 
and his love of the signora, Morisseau absented himself 
as much as possible from the theatre itfid the corps de 
ballet. He wandered through the streets of, Rome, and 
passed by the magnificent palaces, the fountains and 


columns, indifferent alike to their history and beauty. 
The classic beauties of Home were in liis eyes inferior 
to the decorations of the Opera-house in Paris. His 
qnaster, M. Gardel, had spoken to him of the 4 banks of 
the Tiber.’ Morisseau determined to see the Tiber; 
but its yellow waters said nothing to his imagination. 
Like the children of Jeru&ilem at Babylon, he sat on 

he banks of the river, and wept as he thought of the , 
1 owery meadows watered by the Seine. One day he 
i <t as walking with his usual indifference down the 
Corso, the rendezvous of all the idlers of Rome, when, 
’perceiving his dreaded rival at u distance, he turned 
olf quickly to avoid him, and found himself before the 
Palazzo Fiano. From an entrance to a cellar or vault, 
of uninviting appearance, rose up an Italian head — a 
head with brown curly locks, and eyes like coals of fire. 
‘Enter, pignor; enter,’ cried the Italian. 

Morisseau stopped and stared at the man. 

The Italian perceiving this hesitation, added, * Signor 
Francese, enter ! A comedy, an opera, a ballet! It is 
il Signor Calzetti wfio invites you.’ 

At the name of Calzetti Morisseau started buck ; but 
the crowd pressing on to the Palazzo Fiano, carried him 
forward, lie descended a few steps, threw a piece^f 
money to an old woman who was sitting at the counter 
of this strange theatre, which lie now r discovered was a 
puppet-show. The audience was numerous and select; 
for the simple reason, tin t the Romans seek with avidity 
every description of pleasure, no matter under what 
shape, and the puppets of Signor Calzetti were very 
amusing. 

Morisseau seated himself in the pit: just above him 
hung the chandelier which lighted up the salle. He 
now saw before him a ftttle theatre, five or six feet 
high by twelve broad ; a crimson curtain, trimmed with 
gold fringe, hung before it.. The overture was played ; 
the director gave the three knocks, and the curtain 
rose. The stage represented a pretty saloon ; a door at 
the far end opened, and a young cavalier appeared, who 
with much grace gave an explanation of the ’piece in 
which he was himself to act a principal part. The 
lover was succeeded by the beloved one, then by the 
soubrette (waiting -maid), the valet, and the noble 
father. All the actors were about twelve inches high ; 
they were suspended by invisible wires, and moved by 
other wires concealed under the boards of the stage. 
These were the puppets, or rather the fantoccini , of 
the ‘illustrious Signor Calzetti !’ The play terminated 
amidst the laughter of the audience: after the play 
came the opera. Male and female singers, concealed 
behind the scenes, made the puppets sing with taste »>ud 
brilliancy. Morisseau stared, and not understanding 
Italian, he scarcely appreciated the merit of these per- 
formances. At length they announced the ballet ; this 
touched him especially, and he now redoubled his atten- 
tion. 

| Can yoti tell me," said he, addressing himself to his 
neighbour, whom he had recognised as a French man, 

‘ what the namtf • of the ballet is which they are going 
to perform?’ j. 

‘With pleasure,* he replied. ‘I must first explain j 
to you, my dear sir, that this ballet is a parody. At !, 
Abe theatre Argentina they have been dancing a new V 
ballet* t: 

* The “ Return of Zephyr !”’ said Morisseau. ji 

‘ The very same. A dancer from I’aris 1ms been en- | 
(gaged to perform in this ballet, and the Romans began 
by applauding, because, the young man really dances j 
very well; but* 

Morisseau was about to exclaim, * I am that young 
man !’ when this 'but' stopped the words on his lips, j 
Ilis' neighbour continued — ‘ But Signor Calzetti, cleverer 1 
than all the professors of Paris, has supplied them with 
a far superior pupil to this MorisBeRU.' 

‘ Far superior I ’ said Morisseau with ‘iiorror. ’** ** 

‘ You will soon be able to judge for yourself.' 

‘ Monsieur Calzetti 1 Monsieur Calzetti ! ’ said Moris- 1 
scau agfin ; * Monsieur ‘Calzetti is a man !’ I 
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* Is a man of talent/ responded hid neighbour. ‘ HiB 
! pupil* are faultless ; his Zephyrs are of an astonishing 
lightness; and his dancers do not touch the ground. 

: You shall see !’ • 

| Morisseau was conftmded; his head was on fire, 

■ and yet he trembled all over : his mind, not one of the 
| most brilliant, did not perUctly comprehend the me* 

4 chanism by which Signor Calzetti’s * fantoccini ’ wer| 

I moved ; and his artistic vanity was irritated at hearing < 
i himself pronounced inferior to a puppet. ' 

i 4 Attend now/ said his neighbour; * the ballet is 
\ about to commence/ 4 1 

| The curtain rose; the theatre represented a lanii- 
I scape of flowers, with myrtles and rose-trees in full 
! blossom gracefully filling up the sides. On a sudden 
, the foliage became agitated, the roses trembled on their 

■ flexible branches — Zephyr appeared. One might have 
| imagined that he descended from a cloud towards the 

earth : he did not touch the boards. What J Zephyr ! 
j He passed through the midst of the flowers; he caressed 
| them by his looks; he flow all round them, gently 
| moving his wings, like the bee who, seeking the best 
I honied flower whereon to fix himself, stops for an in- 
! slfcit in his flight to admire the rose before he extracts 
its perfume. It was no dancer, it was a winged god — 
swifter than Iris, lighter than Mercury. 11c went— lie 
came : from the flowers he flew towards the nymphs, 
who escaped into the groves » from them he returned 
to the flowers. In the movements of this little aerial 
figure there was so much suppleness, so much grace, 
and, above all, so much truth, that this work of Signor 
Calzctti realised the imagiivir}' creations of the poets. 
Zephyr had descended from Olympus to caress tin* 
flowers, and Signor Calzctti lyul accomplished the diffi- 
cult art of feigning life and action with a surprising 
perfection. The enchanted Romans applauded with so 
much the more vehemence that they knew the amuse- 
ment they were enjoying would not last long. Zephyr 
i at length, after having coquetted with the nymphs, and 
| made tfle leaves of all the trees tremble, took flight, 

; and was lost in the clouds, returning to that Olympus 
! from whence he probably came. 

I ‘ That is Zephyr ! ’ said Morisseau’s neighbour ; 4 that 
i is the light god, the messenger of .Flora ! Now you will 
set* the parody/ 

The tops of the trees became immovable, the flowers 
i no longer shook on their trembling stalks ; nothing 
i stirred. Hy a stream of light scientifically arranged, 
the perspective of the scenery, was destroyed, just as at 
I the Opera. Zephyr appeared, not in the horizontal 
i' position of a flying aerial spirit, but like a human being 
whdhi the laws of nature compel to preserve his centre 
; ' of gravity. The criticism was unjust, but the contrast 
! j ftas amusing. 

i j • Morisseau ! Morisseau ! * was shouted on all sides ; 
ami an immense burst of laughter echoed through the 
theatre. MSrisseau, the Zephyr, or, if you wish,* the 
puppet of Signor Calzctti, placed himself in the middle 
| of the stage, raised one leg, and citnmeneecf one of 
those interminable pirouettes in which French dancers 
too frequently indulge; then stopping suddenly, the 
little puppet, rising from the stage, commenced an 
entrechat, not of eight, but of sixteen — ay, thirty -tv\f> 
cuts — an eternal entrechat, performed with such vigour, 
that, the noise of his heels, when meeting together, 
could be distinctly heard. After this exploit, Zephyr 
came down again on the boards, sighing forth an 4 Ah ^ 
that went to prove his fatjgue t and loss of breath. 

1 Eccoloil Zephiro Franceses (‘There is the French 
Zephyr t ’) cried out the perfidious Calzctti from behind 
the scenes. « 

The laughter and the, stamping of feet recommenced 
with greater noise than ever ; and Morisseau, trans- 
fixed to his place, bent down his head, aud peered 
^anxiously arouTid, fearing to be recognised by the spec- 
tators. The Romans dared not resist the French autho- 
rities ; they bowed their necks before the .idol image of 
the Emperor. But the hatred of the nation liaji need of 


some means of demonstration, and it vented itself on a 

dancer. . 

The performance was at length ended, and Morisseau 
was able to leave this little theatre, where they had 
hissed him with so much bitterness. Dancers are un- 
accustomed to criticism ; the press has little influence 
on them, and in 1608 it had none at all. At that 
period »many dancers did not know how to read* The 
chastisement Morisseau had undergone was as novel to 
hitn as it was unexpected. The blow struck him in the 
most sensitive part, and found him defenceless. He 
regained* the solitary chamber which he occupied near 
the theatre, and went to bed — not because he was ill — 
hoping to drown in slecpUll recollection of his wrongs. 
It was about nine o’clock when he returned home. At 
this hour the Romans leave their houses to saunter 
through the streets and public squares ; for here, in 
ost warm climates, the people turn night into day. 
lie house in which Morisseau lodged was therefore 
nqjirly empty. lie had scarcely laid his head on the 
pillow, when he heard a footstep in the corridor adjoin- 
ing his r<;wn, and in a second after some one knocked 
at his door. 

4 Monsieur Morisseau-! — Monsieur Morisseau!’ 

The dancer recognised the voice of the manager of 
the theatrd. He rose, wrapped himself in his drcsBing- 
gown, and opened the door. 

4 IIow now, Morisseau ! — in bed? Are you ill?* 

4 No, sir, but* • 

9 4 No ! — that is sufficient : then come *itli us. Dress 
yourself, Morisseau, and come tp the theatre. The 
performance is changed, and we have substituted the 
4 * Return of Zephyr/’ Come and dance/ t , 

‘Never! — never !’ cried Morisseau. •' 

‘What! — never? The cardinal chamberlain par- 
ticularly wished to see tlie celebrated French dancer; 
so come at once ! * 

4 1 4 will never dance again at Rome/ said M^usseau 
sulkilw. ‘ To-morrow morning 1 start for Paris/ 

The manager took an immoderate fit of laughter; 
and placing hiS hand on the dancer’s shoulder, said 
slowly, ‘ Leave for Paris! — you, Morisseau! You are 
4 engaged to me for three years: 1 have your engage- 
ment signed by yourself; ami as you acknowledge that 
your health is*good, you shall dance this evening — or 
sleep in prison/ 

This was a serious affair, and Morisseau knew it. 

J’oor Morisseau was forced to dress himself and go. 
lie was obliged to put on the costume of Zephyr, and 
to fix on his back the little butterfly wings. But the 
self-reliance of the dancer was gone : lie had lost all , 
•belief in his talents. The fantoccini of Signor Cal- 
zctti had disgusted him with his # entrechats and his 
piroueftes. He appeared on the* stage — he danced — his 
legs failed? him — his head grew dizzy — he made a bound 
forward, hut believed he was falling — his eyes became 
dazzled, aud a thousand visions surrounded and con- 
fused hirni At his feet, on his head, all around him, he 
saw ft\ ing myriads of Zephyrs, who teased and beset 
him like so many little spirits. The audience first 
laughed, then cried at and hooted him ; and he heard 
his name pronounced, coupled with that of Culzetti — 
^Morisseau ! — Morisscaunusio ! d viva Calzctti !* 

Such were the sounds that readied him from all 
siifbs. If lie looked at Jdie boxes, he saw spectators 
who seemed to enjoy his torture ; if lie looked behind 
the scenes, it was his friend the Pantalon who was 
titlfering, or the Signora Camilla, who joined heartily 
in the universal laughter. Distracted, beside himself, 
frantic with grief aud shame, he danced out of time, 
stopped, and then darted forward : in four bounds ho 
was off the stage? aud out of the theatre. He escaped 
up a staircase which lay before him. The stairB led to. 
a corridor ; at the end of the corridor was a window; 
Meanwhile the audience grew more excited, and cried 
out loudly foe 4 Zephyr.’ Morisseau’s comrades ran 
after him to bring him back : the wretched man heard 
them at his heels, and knew they were trying to seize 
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him : the window at the end of the corridor was open : 
unfortunate Morisseau made one bound more, and 
Zephyr fell lifeless on the pavement before the theatre 
Argentina! 

His death caused no small sensation. Rome, a cle- 
rical city, holds suicide in horror. Like all events of 
the kind, no one gave the true explanation. Calzetti 
was ignorant that the French dancer had seen his 
own parody, and never imagined he had any share in 
liis death. Signora Camilla, who had favoured his 
suit, had not to reproach herself with any harshness. 
A report was drawn up and presented to the governor 
of Rome, recounting at length the death of Monsieur 
Morisseau, a French subject, ’ who, during an attack of 
fever, precipitated himself from a window of the theatre 
Argentina. No one would have heard more of the 
eve.nt, but for the cruel Signor Calzetti, who made his 
puppets perform 4 The Death and Burial of Zephyr,* 
which new ballet attracted crowds to the theatre Fiano. 
The secret hatred of the Romans to the French insured 
the success of this tasteless performance. But thq gay 
season once past, no one bestowed another thought on 
unfortunate Morisseau in the city of the Cicsars. 

e 

HE AL- ALLS. 

The idea of a panacea or cure for all diseases is one of 
great antiquity. It falls every now and then into a 
lull, but seldom fails iu a short time to start up again 
in full vigour, a» if the tendency to it were somethin 0, 

. inseparable from human nature. Considering it rather 
as a desperate intermittent than a mania, we would say 
it is at presept in one of its cold stages ; but wc have 
nrt doubt tnat this will pass, and some day ere long wc 
shall be startled with yet another proclamation that at 
length a true unmistakeable universal medicine has been 
discovered. 

ltis«:;irious to remark that the real or pretended sub- 
stratum of the panacea idea is in all cases the sanic. The 
pseudo-philosophic mediciner declares, and the intensely 
ignorant alike believe, that all disease has a common 
origin, or exhibits a common type. So much being 
fixed as the starting-point, the rest is done to hand. If 
typhus fever and hooping-gpugh, consumption and in- 
sanity, or any other incongruous couple we choose to 
mention, are the products of one course, what is given 
is to find the remedy for this morbific cause ; and the 
panacea comes in to the rescue witli all the authority n of 
a Q. E. D. It would be curious, if it were not too often 
deplorable, to observe the strength with which a fan- 
tastic opinion of this kind holds the mind in its grasp. 
That which flourished under the auspices of Zebtr,. 
the Arabian alchemist, who averred that he was iu pos- 
session of the elixir of olr} age, is a cognate idea with 
a very prevalent error of the nineteenth ociRury. In 
character, however, with the disjrosition of the times, 
this, too, has put on the garments of science It is at 
once cloaked and dignified by the terminology of the 
4 pathies. 1 

After the reign of Ward’s wonder-doing drops in the 
eighteenth century — the red drops, the white drops, and 
the essence for the headache — began the reign of tar 
water. Nor was it much to be wondered at that hogd* 
heads of this odorous fluid found their way into the 
stomachs of invalids, whc*n the eloquent Bishop Berkeley* 
was enlisted on its behalf. Hear this splendid orator on 
liis hobby: — 4 1 freely own that I Ruspect tar water to be 
a panacea. And as the old philosopher cried aloud 
from the house-top to his fellow-citizens, “Educate 
your children,” so, if I had a situation high enough, and 
a voice loud enough, I would say to all the valetudina- 
rians upon earth, “Drink tar wa^er/-” Such mighty 
jreaching had its due effect; tar water was in vast 
requisition for all manner of similar and dissimilar dis- 
orders. Rheumatism, phthisis, ulcers, fled at its ap- 
proach. Yet its brief day soon ended \ and with its 

* Quart. Review, 1842. 


learned and fervent patron it descended into the tomb. 
And the like is the history of countless drops, waters, 
and elixirs. Carried up into popularity by the ascend- 
ing swing of the great pendulum of human caprice, and 
flung down into obscurity as it returned in its oscilla- 
tions, to bear up some other folly of a day, and to cast 
jt down in like planner. * 

i, The history of the galvanic or magnetic panacea — for 
they are akin in some respects — is sufficiently interest- 
ing to deserve a separate notice. To the best of our 
knowledge, this has come to life about five times. First, 
4 itoany centuries since, under the famous Dioscorides ; 
sfcond, in the seventeenth century; third, in the 
eighteenth century ; fourth, at the early part of our 
own ; and fifth, so recently as two or three years ago. 
Great medical powers were at an early period attributed 
to the loadstone. Dioscoridcs largely used it in praetiep. 
Weapons jrubbed with it were believed to inflict deadly 
wounds. iThe king of Zeilan attached such virtues to 
it, that he had all his meat lervpd up in dishes of load- 
stone, conceiving that thereby he preserved the vigour 
of youth. Actius, who lived so early as the year 500, 
says 4 that those who are troubled with the gout in their 
hands or their feet, or with convulsions, find relief whfen 
they hold a magnet in their hands.’ It was frequently 
used as an amulet for the headache. 4 Perceiving,* says 
Sir Thomas Brown, 4 its secret <power to draw magneti- 
cal bodies, men have invented a new attraction to draw 
out the dolour and pain of any part.* Powdered, it was 
made into a plaster to extract bullets ! The case of a 
young man is given who swallowed a knife ten inches 
long, and had it attracted to the surface by a loadstone 
plaster. At the end of the seventeenth century, says 
Korrelii, magnetic tooth pi<\ks and earpickers were made, 
and extolled as a secret preventive against pains in the 
teeth, eyes, and ears. Also for hernial protrusions the 
patient took iron filings internally, and wore a plaster 
of powdered loadstone outside ! More extravagant ideas 
still were entertained by some; and talcs are told that 
robbers practised their crimes by its assistance-; light- 
ing a fire at the four corners of the dwelling, and fling- 
ing a loadstone into the centre of the house. The 
thought was, that the inhabitants would be repelled out 
of the house ; but whether their precipitate retreat was 
attributable to the loadstone or to the fire, wc leave to 
the learned to determine. Wounds rubbed with it 
were said to be at once eased of all pain. The eighteenth 
century, however, saw magnetism redivivus, and with 
wonderfully renewed energies. In 1770, a .Jesuit named 
Held, a professor of astronomy at Vienna, invented 
some steel plates of a peculiar description, which he 
impregnated with magnetic virtues, and applied to' the 
cure of diseases. These discoveries became known to 
Mesmer, and were adopted by him. Experiments in 
Paris were made, and a great poise arose in the world 
about this 4 new * remedy. Again magnetic cures ceased 
to be spoken of, when, at the commencement of the 
nineteenth century, Mr Perkins, an American, brought 
his marvellous discovery to the light. By the use of 
certain metallic bars, which he entitled 4 metallic trac- 
tors,’ and which he drew over the affected parts, he 
pretended to the cure of a host of diseases. From 
America the fqmo, of the 4 tractors* spread over to Eng- 
land, and set all Bath in a turmoil. Otherwise intrac- 
table diseases fell before the power of these 4 tractors,’ 
which had the imposing authority of a patent for their 
protection. And surely never was any panacea so be- 
testirnonialed as rerkinjpm. It enjoyed the over- 
whelming authority of eight professors of medicine and 
natural philosophy. Bat this was feeble in compa- 
rison to the roll of high names which followed, among 
which were nineteen physicians, seventeen surgeons, 
ten doctors of divinity, and ten clergymen. Will those 
who have read our extract from Actius above, believe 
that many grave and sober-minded gentlemen wore** 
pieces of loadstone round the neck for the purpose of 
preventing or curing the gout ! So much has thirteen 
centuries done to immolate ‘panaceism.* Perkinism 
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was doomed. One or two physicians poked out the 
Arc by producing equally marvellous cures by tractors 
made of wood, and painted so as to resemble the metallic. 
One amusing case occurred in which the patient de- 
clared solemnly tha£ the (wooden) tractors had * tor- 
mented him out of one t niglit’s rest, and that they 
should do so no more P Tnc real natarc of these miriiic 
tractors was then exhibited, and Perkinism received its 
deathblow. Not so magnetism. A few years ago ci ne 
out the galvanic rings. It will therefore he fresh in 
the memory of our readers, that the world again ravqd 
after this remedy. Every cabman’s finger glimmered 
with the lustre of the galvanic ring. It was 1690 over 
again. If wc cannot, with Borrelli, sperfk of magnetic 
toothpicks, we can of galvanic tobacco-pipes ; the gal- 
vanism generated in a manner of which philosophy is 
ignorant, by the passage of the smoke through a coil of 
wires! What this was intended for, we»confess wey 
never could rightly discover. Every man f carried his 
battery on his finger, or wore it on his gout-tortured 
limbs. A splendid ignorance of the laws of electricity 
sparkled in golden circles ; and minute currents of that 
fluid, instead of traversing the podagric toe or rheu- 
matic thumb, playfully circled in the ring itself. The 
hands and rings, the galvanic hair-brushes and gloves, 
and all the other ingenuities of the delusion, are becom- 
ing histories; yet a fantasy which has lived and died 
five or six times, indicates a tenacity of life which may 
well cause us to be very careful how wc pronounce upon 
its actual death. 1 

Leaving this instructive history, wc may recall to the 
attention of our readers the case of that impostor of 
mournful celebrity — St John Long. 7 1 is theory was, 
that it is possible to extract the morbific matter which 
produces disease out of the blood. Surely his remedies 
were sufficiently extractive : they extracted skin from 
the muscles, and jnuscles from the hones. By the use 
of a corrosive liniment of a mineral acid and turpentine, 
he blistered only too many of his patients to death. 
As the history of this charlatanry is quite recent, we 
need not dwell oil the temporary delirium which St 
John Longism produced — the lines of expectant car- 
riages, the list of noble victims, the flocks of country 
patients, the coroners’ inquests, and the death of the 
operator of one of the diseases himself pretended to 
vanquish— all these arc the common features of 1 pana- 
ceism.' And let the empty street, deserted room, and 
tenanted grave, supply the usual tailpiece to the his- 
tory. External friction was another popular panacea, 
under the more captivating title of ‘shampooing.’ It 
had the usual symptoms of the disease. It was to cure 
every ‘ill that llesli is heir to.’ It had its crowds df 
votaries ; and the sliainpooer, an ignorant mechanic, for 
some years cleared five or six thousand pounds annually ! 
If one could say, * 1 likes to be despised,’ with how much 
greater truth might it be said of these that they loved 
to be deluded. On one bad ease of incurable paralysis, 
the parents of a young lady spent four or fl*e hundred 
pounds in one year ! Some of the great fines, we rather 
believe of the medical profession, having recommended 
mustard-seed for dyspepsia, then followed the days of this 
remedy ; and no one can tell to what an extent it yas 
devoured by the seekers after healtl* *EoIly and fashion 
took up their plaything, dandled it, and flung it away , 
for — brandy and Balt. We forget just now iiow many 
treatises came out upon brandy and salt ; and wc are 
equally forgetful of how many thousands were cured 
of bodily ills inside and cut. Probably no ordinary 
figures would have power tp represent the laat, when 
we are assured that one gentleman, the inventor, gave 
away a hogshead of brandy, and salt without wejghf, in 
this cause. It was the grand arcanum of an hour. 
But ' Morieonianism’ has had a longer sway, though it, 
too, is on its last legs. £Fhere is a painful similarity 
between it and St John Longism when at its height 
of glory. Infatuated patients dosed themselves to 
death : one is said to have died in the' faith, actually 
swallowing the medicine jiist before expiJing. The 
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thirty-five or forty* pill dose-days are happily gone by : 
common sense has done its work ; but we fly t^ the 
opposite extreme in homoeopathy. This was not so 
much a panacea as a panaceal Bystem : arid now came 
the era of millionths, billionths, and trillionths; and 
doses were administered in proportions which the human 
mind is unable even to conceive of. Thus are we con- 
ducted to the freshest of all — hydropathy ; the system 
which washes out disorders from the human frame; 
which lias enriched a Swiss peasant of rugged outside 
and more rugged interior ; which has turned the phar- 
macopoeia into water; which has clothed fashion and 
fancy, not in silk attire, but in wet sheets ; has turned 
wine into water, and fne drawing-room into a cold 
hath; which, we regret to add — though doing some 
good as respects temperance, exercise, and cleanliness — 
has turned slight diseases into dropsies. • 

Now we may, before concluding, just make the re- 
mark, that even among the ranks of the medical pro- 
fession the spirit of popular panaceism, in a mitigated 
decree, only too frequentlytearries away sound judg- 
ment. Y)ne, for instance, in the cobbler’s spirit, will 
have it that there is nothing like prussic acid ; another 
doses us with camphor; a third with opium and qui- 
nine; and calomel, creosote, .mineral acids, iodine, have 
their respective votaries. Yet we must not be mb* 
understood either in this or in the former case. We do 
not deny that there is good in all these, even in Long's 
liniment, or galvanic rings properly applied and con- 
structed. Many of these panaceas Tire only the ex- 
aggerations of some particular benefit residing in the 
extolled substance or system. Such, however, is the 
tendency of the human mind — ever crcdqjous of, and 
anxious to idolise an impossibility. Lady Mary WdHley 
Montagu shrewdly obserflgff, ‘ We haVc no longer faith 
in miracles and relics, and therefore with the same fury 
run after receipts and physicians.* Yet we cannot close 
our article without expressing our utter abl^Trence of 
thatf cunningness of covetousness which, itself unbe- 
lieving its assertions, enriches itself at the expense of 
that funded principle of faith planted in the mind for 
the noblest ends by the Divine Author; and though we 
attach much blame to the deceived, wc would heap in- 
finitely tl^e most upon the impostor, who in so many 
cases has gathered his riches out of falsehood. 


# SPAR E M O N E Y. . 

Thkhe is something afflicting in the way in which 
superfluous wealtli is used by its possessors. Many 
men know how to gain money : comparatively few 
know how to spend it. Some think they do well if 
tlicv*bcstow it on luxuries, aJ it* thereby gives employ- 
ment aAd bread to artisans*and tradesmen ; not having 
yet mastered the doctrine in political economy, that 
artisan&aml tradesmen can as well Ire employed in pro- 
ducing Teal as imaginary comforts, as far as their own 
interests arc (j on corned, and that therefore to give them 
money for what is not enjoyable, is to throw money 
away. Others hoard, under the frenzied fears of the 
miser, for a poverty which has no chance of overtak- 
ing them, or for the sake of the glory and power of 
health, or to endow heirs with that which they may 
misuse. How seldom do we hear of a man possessed 
qf means far above his own present or contingent 
necessities, having the heart or the sense to use them 
during his lifetime in a way that may redound to the 
benefit of his less fortunate fellow - creatures ! It is 
not uncommon*, indeed, to leave wealth, when it must 
be left, to endow some benevolent institution, which 
may be a monument and a posthumous flattery to too 
testator. But this is very different from the rationality 
of using wealth in one’s own lifetime for similar pro- 
fessed objects. • 

The condition of endowed charitable institutions 
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generally, is not that which can offer any pleasing pro- 
spect to persons who think of leaving money for such 
purposes. According to investigations made a few 
years ago, the larger proportion of all the public 
charities in England are either dilapidated by mis- 
management, or their funds are altogether absorbed by 
trustees. It was hoped that the announcement of this 
startling fact would have led to some kind of provision 
for placing endowments under the inspection of a 
public officer; but like^many other abuses, the c subject 
went to sleep; and up* to the present day, nothing, we 
believe, has been done to insuui the proper administra- 
tion of endowments according to the will of the tes- 
tators. 

Intending endowers, therefore, would do well to con- 
sider how far, in present circumstances, their intention^ 
arc likely to be carried out by a succession of trustees 
in perpetuity. Even supposing no malversation fn 
office, it may happen, from the altered stat^. and' im- 
proved feelings of society, that the execution of the 
I trust in its original form would hg positively inju- 
rious, or at the very leagt useless and ridiculous. It 
4 Is beginning to he a pretty general belief that hospitals 
for the board and education of children will not outlast 
another generation, in consequence of the growing con- 
viction that they are not healthy scenes for juvenile 
nurture and training. Even now, means are in the' 
course of being taken for reorganizing some institutions 
of this kind on a totally different footing. On this and 
all other accounts, we would wish to impress on persons 
of wealth the propriety of deposing of at least a rea- 
sonable portion of their spare money on objects of 
acknowledged utility during their lives. And as this is 
an age moral reforms, we are not without hopes of 
seeing our recommendation in some respects acted 
upon. ' 

Many elderly single ladies and gentlemen, having 
no taste for splendour, and no relations so near or 
dear to them as to call for large legacies, m#y be sup- 
posed to be in no small degree perplexed as to the 
proper disposal of the wealth which they cannot carry 
with them out of the world. On these, in an especial 
manner, is imposed the duty of devoting their spare 
money to the best objects within their range of view. 
There could be no difficulty in such persons discovering 
means and opportunities of doing permanent good by 
the bestowal of portions, of their wealth ; and it * .ould 
surely be a great satisfactTon, and one justly due to 
themselves, if they could see the good beginning felt 
and acknowledged before they died. What an agreeable 
thing it would be to observe hundreds of poorbchildrcn 
rescued from misery and ignorance, and put in the way 
of well-doing for life ; or to behold a grohp of poor old 
. decayed people furnished with a comfortable refuge for 
the rest of their days ; or to know that a number of 
sick, once neglected, were now secure of due care and 
attendance, all through the means which Providcno^ 
had intrusted to our hands ! A no less blessed thing 
it were to set apart the superfluity, year by year, as it 
accrued, and bestow it on the succour of individual 
cases of undeserved misfortune. The close-flstedness 
of age is explained as a panic of the sel£prcVicrvativc 
instinct, excited by the sense of grpwi.ng' helplessness. 
Money-bags are thought to form a good entrenchment ; 
oft the grateful blessings of the wretched would surely 
be a better. What consolation more substantial can 
there be for advancing infirmity, and the near ap- 
j proach of unavoidable fate, than the consciousness that, 
through our humble means, many poor bearers of the 
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same feeble nature arc having their last days allevi- 
ated, and sending towards us the sympathies of bosoms 
on which the same sad shadow is falling? Let us 
preach of independence as we wUl, cases are constantly 
occurring where, from the operation of irresistible 
causes — forces yhich no ft resight could avert — utter 
rfiin is threatened from the temporary want of a small 
spm of money. A vast amount of misery might be pre- 
vented, whole families might be saved from pauperism, 
^ere such small sums advanced at the proper juncture. 
Here nlone is one great channel of usefulness opened 
to the benevolent over- rich. What happy pictures 
might they thus provide for the future regalement of 
their highest feelings ! 

There are humbler and less interesting, but still laud- 
able ways /) f bestowing spare money during the life of 
the possessor. In every considerable town there is occa- 
sional need for improvements, which there is no means, 
in the shape of public money, of effecting. Not one 
but might be the better of some bridge, or footway, or 
public green, or garden, which, however, is wanted for 
years, because of the lack of funds. Here the possessor 
of superfluous wealth might step in, and ill the spirit 
of social kindness, and as a graceful courtesy from the 
fortunate one to the indftstrious irianv, effect the im- 
provement, or bestow the needed public work. Were 
a man to act in tins manner, governing his conduct by 
good judgment, and leaving no room to doubt that he 
merely wished to do good, what a social position were 
his ! lie might become alpiost an object of worship to 
his fellow-creatures. 

If the rich were also the wise, this word might, in 
its sphere, he enough. As matters ^are, let it go forth 
and do its best. 

A WALK OVER THE AMl’EZZO HASS, TYROL. 
Whilst Switzerland is overrun every summer by 
tourists from all quarters, threading every valley, and 
mounting every pass the Tyrol, another part of the 
same Alpine chain, is in comparison little visited. With 
the exception, indeed, of that portion which is conti- 
guous to Switzerland, and of the valley of the Inn, 
there is small likelihood that an English traveller will 
fall in with a dozen of his countrymen in his rambles 
through the whole of what the Austrian geographers 
r and lawyers term flic princely county of the Tyrol. 
The reasons for preferring the western division of the. 
Alps are, however, sufficiently obvious. In the first 
place, the Tyrol is more distant from the north-west of 
Europe ; and in the next, unless the traveller is pro- 
ceeding ffom Vienna or Munich, it is out of the way to 
Ttaly, the goal of rib many thousands, whereas Switzer- 
land is directly in the path. Again, the roads in 
Switzerland are more numerous, and in better order ; 
the inns on a larger scale, and more adapted to the 
wints of wealth persons ; the staff of guides and the 
means of transit far greater, and more complete, in 
Switzerland than in the Tyrol. In short, the science 
of touring is studied in one country, and neglected in j 
the other. All the appliances for a pleasant travel, | 
and the requisites for a comfortable sojourn, are nearer ; 
at hand, and better understood amongst the Swiss than ' 
the Tyrolese, whilst the w scenery is more diversified, A 
and the grandest parts of it more accessible. With • 
regard* to roads, Austria of late years has perceived the j | 
necessity of paying some attention to the matter ; and | 
in order to attract traveller^ and traffic ( considerable j 
sums have been expended in opening up new routes : 
and improving the old ones. Over the Pass of the 
Stelvio, at a height of eight hundred feet above the ; 
line of pe^ietual snow, a broad and well-built road has j 
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| been conducted to connect the basin of the Danube 
I with the plain of Lombardy, whilst a readier access to 
I the shores of the Adriatic, from the upper part of that 
: vast basin, has been given by the recently -formed rdad 
| over the Ampezzo Rass. 

A glance at the map will show that, for the length of 
about eighty miles, the southern part of the Tyrol is 
traversed by a deep groove, running nearly east find 
west. This groove is termed the Vale of Poster f^but 
singularly enough, it is formed of two valleys. The 
whole may be compared to a long narrow trough, t^iie 
bottom of which sloi>es from the middle to each end ; 
and from the middle, therefore, the streams flow in 
opposite directions. At this point there is a mile or 
two of elevated table-land, called the Plain of Toblach, 
which is found noticed in the annals of the country as 
the arena of a bloody contest. Through *the Puster 
valley runs one of the principal post roads f f the Tyrol* 
and one day last summer 1 travelled alftng it from 
Jjienz as far as Niederdorf, with the intention of inves- 
tigating the braneli road over the Ampezzo, which 
quits tiic former on the Plain of Toblach. Sleeping at 
Niederdorf, I started betimes, and in less than ail hour 
reached the tall wooden cross that marks from afar the 
point of divergence. The new road sweeps at once into 
the jaws of the mountains. In the first ravine lies a 
sinail shallow sheet of water, called the Toblacher See, 

| such as we should call a tafti in the north of England. 

] But for an embankment at the foot, all the water would 
j run out; and perhaps it is only retained for the sake of 
I the fish, which appeared to be numerous. I turned 
! aside a few yards in order to view the precipices at the 
| lieud of tlu* ravine, across the sheet of water, and I 
strongly recommend all travellers to do the like, for the 
effect was very striking. Soon after leaving the lake 
> behind, we pass through two magnificent portals of 
! dolomite, bare rocks, rising to the height of several 
|! hundred feet, above the road, and then find ourselves 
; j fairly^ admitted into the Pass, for we have now no longer 
| a view into the vale below. At Hbllcnstcin, a name I 
! would rather leave in its original tongue, there is a neat- 
!, looking inn and post-house standing on the margin of 
i a level green meadow. The rocks around this recess 
! are uncommonly fine. The dolomitic peaks, for which 
| this part of the Tyrol is remarkable, arc seen rising 
i above the pine forests on all sides. One mass in par- 
, ticular rivets the eye with its long jugged ridge, in the 
| 1 midst of which there is a deep notch holding a glacier, 
j These curious mountains have sadly puzzled geologists, 

I to whom they are a constant object of examination. 

;i JV£r Murray has described their appearance so aceu- 
jl ratcly in his * Handbook,' that I shall take the liberty (Jf 
! transcribing bis words. ‘ The dolomite mountains are 
T unlike any other mountains, and are to be seen nowhere 
else among the Alps. They arrest the attention by the 
singularity, and picturesqueness of their forms, by their 
sharp peaks or horns, sometimes rising up in pinnacles 
and obelisks, at others extending in serrated ridges, 
teethed like the jaw of an alligator J now fencing in the 
valley with an escarped precipice many thousand feet 
high, and often cleft with numerous fissures, all running 
nearly vertically. They are perfectly barren, destitute 
of vegetation of any sort, and generally of a light yeflow 
or whitish colour.* Von Bucli, the mineralogist, started 
; a theory respecting them, which has been adopted 
by many geologists, though others have dissented 
! from it. lie supposed that a bed of mountain liaie-j 
. stone had been violently displaced, and thrown into 
, a vertical position, by an outburst from underneath 
of melaphyr or pyroxcnic porphyry — an igneous rock, 

; which has a base of augitc or pyroxene, holding crys- 
tals of felspar — and that magnesia in a state orvapour 
1 was evolved by the melted rock, and penetrating the 
,, heated limestone, gave it the crystalline structure of 
1 dolomite. The guide-books recommend travellers to 
visit the secluded valleys of the Gader and the Grbd- 
! ner, for the purpose of inspecting the xlolomite rocks. 
Eor those, however, who have traversed the Puster 


valley between Toblach and Lienz, such a proceeding 
is unnecessary, since specimens are well seen* from 
several points of the vale; and at Innichen they come 
down, in eminences of moderate elevation, close to the 
road. The path we are now describing leads , right 
across the range, and its rocks are seen to great advan- 
tage in all tlieir varieties. 

Hollensteiu being passed, we reach another sheet of 
water, through which the road is carried by means of a 
raised terrace. By this time I began to feel the pangs 
of hunger, and a small inn presenting itself opportunely 
at a turn, 1 entered, and inquired what edibles could be 
procured. A mutton diop ? No. A veal cutlet? No. 
Nothing but boiled beef, and, as usual, boiled to rags, in 
the German fashion — a dish that for nearly a week I 
had been compelled to feed upon. No potatoes, or 
indeed vegetables of any kind, were to be had, and 
even the meat looked so abomii^gbly like horse flesh, 
that m3' knife and fork sickened at the sight, and in a 
hurry the dish was sent away just as it came. Ap 
tlgit moment a hen came hipping in front of the wilv 
dow, aiid a happy thought struck me — perhaps they had I 
heard of eggs ! Eggs, in fact, were found ; half-a-dozen j 
ordered to be boiled ; and during the operation I looked I 
forward, witli pleasurable anticipations to a tolerable 
meal. Imagine niy disappointment when the six egfs 
were brought in rolling about on a plate, stripped of 
their shells, and as hard as stone ! 

It was not long before I was trending the summit 
level of the Pass, which is gloomy, from the quantity of ' 
pine-wood. There is a peak in 1110 neighbourhood with ' 
deej) stains of blood-red, as if the top liad once formed j 
an altar for some sanguinary sacrifice. A gentle descent , 
leads down to some buildings called Ospitale, from their j 
having formerly been a hospice or place of refuge, cha- . 
ritubly founded, and tenanted by monks. The principal ! 
dwelling is now an inn. The chapel is yet in existence, | 
swept clean, and garnished with a little fuifllturc, and 1 
the oell still hangs over the roof. How indescribably j 
solemn niust«its faint tones have sounded amongst the ■ 
hollow s of those gigantic mountains, when it called its \ 
hearers, a few holy men, to join in the services of the 
church, or when it knelled over the remains of some 
storm-lost wayfarer as tke brethren consigned them to 
strange eartn ! 

A short distance below the hospital, the ruins of 
Ueuklstcin Castle are seen in relief against a mountain 
4 >lack with pines. The formation of the road has here j 
been attended with great labour. It is supported along I 
the hill flanks by immense accumulations of earth, and j 
is carried, by bridges of wood and stone, across divers ! 
streams and gullies. One of the finest stations on' the ! 
wlmic path is at one of thc*v(*>dcn bridges. On the j 
right lyind, immediately afeove the spectator, but at a 1 
great height, the eye runs up a gully, and at length j 
reaches a huge hole in the rocky ridge, through which j 
the sk* is plainly visible. In another direction there . 
is a mighty pile of rock, which, by the illusion of dis- 
tance, seems belted with spiral terraces, like another 
tower of Babel. When I had gained the neighbourhood ! 
of the castle 1 quitted the road for the sward that slopes ' 
gently up the nape of its peninsulatcd rock, and getting j 
over the outer wall, climbed to the highest fragment of ; 
Jthc crumbling ruin, 1 shall never forget the singularity ; 
and nfagnificence of the scene from that point. My ; 
position commanded views in three directions : first, ! 
there was the vale I had just travelled through; then, ! 
deep, deep beneath, there was a recess that appeared to , 
be a common vestibule to several others that branched ! 
off among tfie hills ; lastly, there was another vale, more j 
broad and dpey than either, along which the collected | 
streams from thJ glaciers find their way into the ; 
sunny Adriatic *, and this last the route tuken by {he j 
road to Venice. The castle of Potcstagno, as the Ita- | 
lians term it, has been built on the extreme verge of a ! 
precipice at*least one thousand feet high, a spur from j 
the grand Alps. It stands at the angle of three radiat- I 
ing vales, and looks, like a wary warder, right down | 
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that along which an enemy from the powerful south 
miglrt be most probably expected. The new road 
down to this point has been several degrees removed 
from the perpendicular; in fact its gradient has been 
easy. But now it arrives at the edge of a steep step, 
and much circumspection is required to effect n safe 
descent. That done, by means of a bold curve, followed 
by some tourniquetting, it runs forward in a straight 
line from under the eye, until lost in the long-drawn f 
valley. Lifting one’s gaze from the vales to the tower- 
ing jpeaks around them, we are Rtruck with astonish- 
ment by the variety and strangeness of their shapes. 
Too grand to admit the feeling of grotesqneness, too 
fantastic to include a sense of the true sublime, they 
rise above the forests that clothe their feet in naked 
and inaccessible majesty, their white rocks exposed to 
the d&y, as if a thousand terhpests had gathered their 
whole energies for a rnglc stroke, and, by one explosion 
of their wrath, had stripped the mountains of their 
covering, as the lightning strips a tree of its bark. 

I left my precarious stamling-place with caution i» I 
did not see exactly where a slip would terminate. In- 
stead of rejoining the high road immediately, I made 
down a bank towards an old wooden foot-bridge visible 
from above. This bridge vs placed across the stream 
nowing from the Pass, shortly before it reaches the 
precipice whereon the castle is planted. I found it 
so crazy an affair, that I had some doubts whether it 
would be prudent to place my foot upon it; but I 
crossed safely by a hurried movement, refraining from 
puzzling my eyes with the fearful gulf beneath. The 
path on the other side was narrow', much broken away, 
and required a steady head, as it conducted along the 
very brink of the ravine through which the stream 
wormed its w r ay, at a dizzying depth below, to join the 
Borta. 1 was rewarded, however, by the splendid view 
of the castled rock which it presented, seen hence in 
distinct profile. Two women whom I met on the high- 
way, in answer to my inquiry as to the distance of 
Cortina, said, * Una ora.' The first words of a new lan- 
guage always startle one ; hitherto J had heard nothing 
but German, and these were the first words of Italian 
that saluted my ear. On referring to my map, I saw 
that tlio names of the hills anfi villages were all Italian, 
and my guide-book informed me that the valley I was 
now walking in — the Yal Arnpezzo — had belonged to 
the Venetians, until the Emperor Maximilian took it 
from them, and annexed it to the Tyrol. To my left 
was a massive wall of dolomite, of amazing height, rent 
in several spots from top to bottom. When this ended, 

I looked, into a side vale, and with some chagrin per- 
ceived the mists creeping down it. Very soon they 
appeared over other heights, and began dcscendingrinto 
the valley; but pushing fortfhrd to Cortina, I succeeded 
in reaching it before the rain commenced. 

All through the Tyrol this had been the arrange- 
ment of rooms in the inns: — On one sidcj) of the 
entrance, and on the ground-floor, there was the guests’ 
reception-room; and on the other side, or beyond, 
were the kitchens and private rooms of the house. 
Frequently the entrance was a wide passage, paved 
with stones, or flagged, into which carriages and carts 
were wheeled out of the wet. At Cortina there was 
a new order of things, and this, combined wjth inyi 
ignorance of Italian, occasioned me much perplexity. I 
walked into the principal inn, a large building, highly 
recommended in the guide-book, but searched' in vaia 
for anything like a room that I could sit down in. A 
servant girl came to me, and looked upon t my wander- 
ings apparently with some amusement ; but as we could 
not understand one another, she th^ewno light upon 
the mystery, and I left the house with an indignation I 
have now reason to be ashamed of. Trudging farther 
into the village, I encountered the post-house, and con- 
cluded at once that it was also an inn, as post-houses 
usually are. Again I endeavoured to and on the 
ground-floor the guests’ salle a manger ; ' but, wbrse and 
worse, all the doors were locked. I applied my stick 


pretty fiercely to one, and the noise caused a woman to 
descend from the upper part of the house; but being 
unable to make her comprehend what I wanted, 1 
thought there would be no harm if I extended ray 
search above stairs. There 1 stumbled into a room 
where there were papers aq4 letters scattered about, 
giving the place un official look. A man was writing 
at y, table. Doubtless, thought I, here I have got into 
thqf august presence of the post-master himself ; and I 
began a short address of deprecation and request, be- 
ginning, 1 Signor, 1 but could not muster another word ; 
so I repeated ‘ signor.* The man of office came to my 
relief by speaking in German. But when I began to 
feel at my ease, and ordered some refreshment to be 
brought, I discovered I had made the old mistake of 
taking a private house for a caravansary. The man 
good-naturbdly put on his hat and took me to an inn 
, .icor at hair!. By this time I had become acquainted 
with the fact, that the entertaining-rooms of the inns in 
this country were on the first floor, the lower rooms be- 
ing appropriated to domestic uses. At the 1 Star,* then, 

I proceeded at once up stairs, and soon had a savoury 
dinner before me. The rain descended in torrents, 
and forbade the execution of my plan, for this day at 
least, of proceeding across the hills into the Gadcr val- 
ley. There was no help for it but patience ; and in the 
hope of the morrow proving propitious, I employed my 
thoughts upon the exceeding beauties of the path 1 had 
travelled over during the day. Broad enough to hold 
five carriages abreast, it wound its way amongst the 
hills, in spite of obstacles, with such easy inclinations, ■ 
that the traveller requires no extra horses to pull his j 
vehicle up the steeps, and need scarcely have his wheels , 
locked once on the descent . True, the height of the j 
Pass is much lower than most of the other roads across ji 
main ranges of Alps, for it does not leave behind the j 
climate of pines : there arc no tunnels, and little danger -! 
from avalanches, the cause of so much damage to the | 
Stclvio and the Splugcn; yet the Arnpezzo Pass af- | 
forded me, with its extraordinary scenery, one of the j 
most delightful rambles I ever remember to have taken. | 
When I awoke the following morning, the rain was j 
falling in a calm business-like manner, as if it had made i 
up its mind to go on for a month. It seemed quite clear 1 ! 
that I must continue upon main roads, and not think of I 
mountain by-paths. Two courses were open — either to ■ j 
pay a visit to Venice, about 110 miles distant, or to ,j 
return the way I had come. Venice had great attrac- ' 
tions, hut my wardrobe was not fitted for the inspection , j 
of civilised eyes, being confined to the smallest possible j 
compass, so as to be easily carried in a single knapsack. ■ 
I gave up the idea of Venice with a sigh, and loitered 
about until after dinner ; then, like a discomfited ‘ va- , 
grom man,* T shouldered my pack, and marched with a ; 
rebellious mind towards the north. I ought to mention, ! 
as a specimen of the low charges of the Tyrol, that my | 
bill at the ‘Star’ for two dinners, bed, breakfast, and 
three flask: of wine, amounted to half-a-crown ! With j 
the maid who waited upon me, the landlord’s daughter, j 
I was obliged to communicate by signs. She was at- 
tired in a peculiarly pleasing manner : her tight-fitting i 
bod;ce, laced in front, and little cloth cap with a long j 
tassel, gave her jo - picturesque and classic an appear- j 
ance, that I lamented her nose was slightly, though ! 
very slightly, retrousse, instead of the ’Grecian form; i 
and I lamented still more that I could not learn from j 
hei whether she had ever left her native valley, or i 
where she had studied tht* aesthetics of dress. As I 
said before, I re-trod the road I had traversed the j 
preceding day. Stretching a black waterproof cape j 
over my shoulders, to the intense amusement of some 
little boys congregated under a gateway, I pushed over 
the hills without stopping, until I reached my night ! 
quarters in the Puster valley. All the beauty of the Pass » 
was blotted out by low drooping mists. I hurried on, | 
mortified by my total defeat. The evening had closed | 
in by the time* I reached Niederdorf. After a twenty 
miles' waltf, I felt much tempted to put up again at j 
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my former lodging; and in truth it was hard work 
leaving the lights of the village for threo additional 
miles of darkness ; but I had fixed on Welsberg for a 
resting-place. * * 

» 

~ AKKATOOK, TI*E ESQUIMAUX BOY. 

The whalers of the port of Karkcsidy, which maVJe an 
annual visit to the stormy, ice-bound shores of Davis' 
Straits, have often gratified us with live specimens of* 
bears, wolves, foxes, and such-like members of the infe- 
rior creation ; but last autumn they presented us witlf an 
importation of a different kind, being nothing less than 
a fine Esquimaux boy, named Akkatook. His father 
is, or rather was, chief of one of the small tribes who 
contrive to pick up a miserable subsistence on the 
western shores of these Straits, and hold occasional inter- 
course with the vessels when they happen to approac^i 
the land. Yielding to the boy’s curiosity, and infiu- 
i enced no doubt by their notions of the wonderful country* 
! from which the large ships and fine tilings come, his 
! parents delivered him over to Captain Kiunear of the 
; k Caledonia,’ with strict injunctions to take care of him, 

! and under a solemn promise to bring him back next 
season. When received on board, the boy was covered 
with the grease and filth inseparable from the native 
habits; but under the hands of the sailors, he soon 
underwent a thorough ren»vation, and became a great 
and general favourite. At first, the new dietary was far 
from palatable, and he might be seen making Blyly fretf 
with such pieces of blubber and drops of oil as came in 
his way ; but he soon beaame perfectly reconciled to the 
change, and relished the delicacies of civilised cookery 
as much as any on boyd. llis dress consisted of 
trousers, coat, hood, and boots, all of scabs kin, neatly 
sewed, and tastefully figured with threads and braid of 
sinew, the smooth glossy hair giving it a variegated 
; and very beautiful appearance. The skirt of the coat 
: was of one piece, and descended almost to his heels, 

| makfng him look like a large monkey. 

AVliat wen; Akkatook’s feelings when he arrived in 
this country it is difficult to conceive. A greater change 
than from the barren, treeless, houseless, snow-clad 
shores of Davis’ Straits, to the towns, gardens, and 
fields of Scotland, cannot be imagined. It was literally 
| a ‘new earth’ to him ; everything wonderful, incompre- 
| hcnsible ; yet he deported himself with marvellous pro- 
priety, and w T as scarcely less a wonder to us than the 
country must have been to him. Akkatook was thir- 
teen years of age, and of low stature, with a broad round 
chest, short neck, and long, lauk, glossy hair, black as 
file raven’s wing ; skin soft as velvet, of a hue betwein 
the negro and red Indian ; the eye dark and lively ; and 
his general expression highly agreeable. The forehead 
was rather low ; but he was of quick apprehension, and 
his general abilities were good. I should say he >vas 
deficient in bone and muscle, and proportionally in 
strength, compared with our boys of hjp size and 
mould. * 

The best school for Akkatook was free and frequent 
intercourse with other boys. He necessarily wanted 
many of those elementary ideas which are acquired in 
childhood, and form the groundwork of all education. 
But it was deemed expedient to make some direct efforts ( 
for liis improvement, and two gentlemen were selected 
for this purpose, of whom the writer was one. I con- 
fess 1 had previously no idea of the difficulties that* had 
to be encountered. As pupil’s term was to be very 
short, I was anxious to teach him all I could ; but his 
total ignorance of our langif age precluded all access to 
his mind except by signs. I resolved to reach his under- 
standing in every possible way, and the expedients were 
sometimes amusing enough. After teaching him the 
letters, and gxercising him in the more difficult sounds, I 
selected a spelling-book which abounds with the names 
of familiar objects, in order to accustom him to con- 
nect the sign with the thing signified. ' With a multi- 
tude of nouns I found no difficulty ; he so«n knew the 


names of all the articles in the room, and of a great 
number of animals. The latter I explained by imitat- 
ing the sound of the animal: thus the word ox, moo, 
moo; sheep, may-ay; dog, 6010-020; cock, cock-akoo-hoo, 
&c. an exercise in which he delighted and excelled. The 
meaning of verbs I endeavoured to explain bv going 
through the action they express ; but as may be sup- 
posed, words expressing quality and manner, adjectives 
and adverbs, caused the greatest difficulty. Akkatook 
was a shrewd observer, and displayed remarkable pro- 
ficiency in the habits of native life. He knew the number 
of dflgs belonging to every iifdividual in his tribe, and 
most of their nam^s. Nothing pleased him more than 
pictures of animals vrtlh which he had been Acquainted 
in the far north. On showing one day specimens of the 
ptarmigan in its winter, spring, and summer plumage, 
he recognised it instantly; and lighting a bit oftpaper, 
pointed out the different altitu^s of the sun, to show 
the season of each dress. A representation of the cap- 
ture of a whale threw hflh into raptures, and he acted 
the part of the harpooner to the life. He was admirable 
at finding and following the trail of an animal ; and with 
liis bow and arrow, would pursue small birds for a whole 
day, along hedges, and through thorny brakes, with 
wonderful success. As an instance of his quick-sighted- 
ness : f had lost a small key in the dusk of the evening, 
and sent my own boys to find it; but in vain. Just as 
we had given up the search, Akkatook made his ap- ; 
pearance. Taking another key from my pocket to show > 
him what I wanted, he set out with the speed and keen- 
ness of a pointer ; and beginning with a large circuit, 
he contracted it at each round, and in an incredibly 
short time placed the lost article in my hand. His 
natural disposition was exceedingly amiable, and his 
filial affection strong. One night as he sat musing and 
melancholy, looking into the fire, his kind hostess, who 
felt a truly maternal interest in his welfare, asked what 
yas the matter; when laying his hand on*Siis breast, 
and with tears in his eyes, he said, ‘Apukia — Apukia!’ 
which was ^lis mother’s name. His father had two 
wives, and it w r as remarked that lie never mentioned 
the other. Thus in some traits at least, human nature 
is the same amid the polar snows as in the more con- 
genial regions of the soutfi. 

The favbur which Akkatook obtained, especially 
among the young, was as general as the interest lie 
excited. Wo to the luckless urchin wdio would have 
1 dared maltreat him ! At the tables of the wealthy, far 
and near, lie was feasted and caressed. A kind invita- 
tion reached him from the Duke of Buccleuch; and it 
is almost needless to say he returned with substantial ! 
proofs of his Grace’s kindness. The tact he displayed ! 
in conforming to our conventional rules of good-breed- 
ing was truly astonishing The only habit lie found it 
diflicuft to overcome, was that of going away at meals 
as soon as lie was satisfied. The attractions of the | 
window, or rather of the moving world in the street, lie ; 
could not resist. On a fine day in early spring, a famous 
regatta was got up, in which our polar hero played a 
principal paVt. Troops of the curious lined the shore , 
for upwards of a mile. Among 11 number of boats, all , 
gaily decked out, might be seen his frail bark canoe, 
himself seated in the centre, in his native dress, having , 
a single oar, double-bladed, and poised before him, with 
which he struck the water on each side alternately, and ; 
impelled it along with amazing speed, to the infinite ' 
^amusement of the crowd. ; 

As the time for his departure drew near, presents > 
poured in in great abundance and variety; some of 
which, *by the way, were sufficiently remarkable, con- ■ 
Bidering tire country in which he was to live. It is j 
worthy of notice? as a general rule, that the higher the 
station of the donors, the more appropriate were * the 
gifts, thus evincing proportionate judgment and taste 
in the selection. He embarked in his old ship, the 
* Caledonia | whose officers tell us that his progress in 
English (luring the voyage was matter of general re- 
mark and surprise ; and indeed it was evident, before 
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bit departure from Kirkcaldy, that his mind was full, 
and jysfc on the eve of bursting forth, like a bud in 
spring. But the voyage proved unfortunate : the good 
old ‘ Caledonia,’ crushed between two floes of ice, became 
a total wreck, the sailors having just sufficient time to 
save their lives and a few articles of clothing. In this 
disaster nearly all his valuable presents were lost. 
After this he was transferred to the * Chieftain,' und 
! ultimately delivered to his kindred, with one or two 
i fowling-pieces saved from the wreck, and an ample 
, supply of ammunition from the ship's stores. Ilis 
, father, Makkarook, had d(ed during his absence. ' 

| Thus ended the visit of Akkatook, of which different 
I opinions will be entertained. SoW will doubt the pro- 
| priety of bringing him to this country at all, especially 
I when his stay was to be so short and unproductive; 

! and wc fear that prudent benevolence will pronounce 
j against it, as preparing him for discomforts and dissatis- 
| factions which otherwise he had never known ; but 
j there can be little doubt that the partial training in 
I civilised habits which he enjoyed amongst us, and the 
! smattering of our language which he was able to pick 
j up, will prove advantageous as respects his own people 
I and their intercourse with whalers. His safe return 
i will alone he useful as an distance of the integrity of 
1 tko English in keeping their promise. What was ef- 
I fected for Akkatook's education may be said to deinon- 
| strate the improvability of the Esquimaux, and how 
j much could be done for them by a repetition of such 
! visits as that now described. The only subject for re- 
! gret is, that Akkatook's stay in Scotland was so short. 

I Had be remained for a few years, he might have been 
| rendered available as a missionary of arts and religion 
| to hid" tribe — one of that ndble band who, in different 
j parts of the world, are toiling in the cause of humanity 
i and mercy. ^ , 

THtf'INJHAU ARC11I J’ELACJ (). «» • 

1 The attention recently excited towards the Indian 
, Archipelago, is owing to peculiar circumstances— at 
least so far as the body of the public is concerned — 
more of a romantic than practical nature. Perhaps a 
brief sketch of the trade, resources, and business pro- 
| spects of that great island country, may be considered 
an acceptable contribution to the general stock of 
1 1 knowledge on the subject, and one likely to strengthen, 
j and turn to useful account, the impressions left by more 
| popular and exciting details. 

_ The Archipelago covers an area of between five and 
j Bix million statute miles, including land and water ; and 
, lies directly in the ocean route between the eastern na- 
tions from the Arabiaq, Sea to the Sea of Japan, and 
midway between this route .and the Australian con- 
I tinent. By sailing vessels, its eastern cxtreifiity is 
! only three days from China, and its western only three 
weeks from Arabia. On the west it is entered by the 
Straits of Malacca, between the Malay peninsula plotted 
with the British settlements of Penang, Malacca, and 
Singapore) and the island of Sumatra ; and the Straits 
of Suuda between Sumatra and %Java. On the east 
there are various wide passages or channels, taking 
their names from the great islands of Luzon, New 
Guinea, &c. On the south the inlets are narrow and 
intricate ; and on the north and north-west spreads the 
continent of Asia. The whole of the Archipelago is 
comprehended within the tropics, the equinoctial line 
running through the centre of the region. 

Such is the geographical position of a country which 
! would appear from its site and other naturahad vantages 
; to be destined for the seat of a great commercial empire. 

| ‘Their boats and canoes,’ says Crav.forfi, ‘are to the 
S Indian islanders what the camel, the horse, and the ox 
are to the wandering Arab and the Tartar ; and the sea 
is to them what the desert and the stcpjies are to the 
latter;’ and a more recent writer remarks, that ‘the 
seemingly permanent dominion founded , there by the 
mean and huckster-like policy of the Dutch, will ere 


long be eclipsed by the energy of some other maritime 
nations of the west of more large and generous views ; 
and the Indian mariners will become merchants instead 
of pirates ; and instead of creeping within the circle of 
their thousand isles, their flag will h^jseen in the farthest 
emporium of the Asiatic and Australian continents.’ It 
is supposed by som$ tha£ thestf groups in the aggregate 
— k^iown to the Arabs under the name of the Twelve 
Thousand Islands, and said by Marco Polo to comprise 
*7448’ isles — contain a population of nearly forty millions, 
though the estimate of recent Dutch authorities falls 
corfsiderably short of half that amount Even taking 
the lowest estimate, however, the country must be con- 
sidered of high importance ; and indeed, though com- 
paratively little has been done either to extend the con- 
sumption of our own goods, or to stimulate the natives 
to develop the resources of their several countries, a 
Ipctty considerable trade is actually carried on with 
articles produced in Great Britain, or in the British 
colonies and dependencies, though not immediately by 
our own countrymen. We have hitherto contented our- 
selves, however, with establishing at Singapore a mart, 
where inexhaustible supplies might be obtained, ami 
have left it to the native merchants to distribute our ! 
commodities according to their own means and inclina- j 
tions. The chief persons engaged in this traffic are the | 
Bugis, natives of Celebes, who, ever since their first ap- 
pearance in history, have been famous for their daring 
and industry. Being almost wholly given up to mari- 
time pursuits, they possess numerous prahus, or small 
vessels, in which they fearlessly traverse the seas, and 
brave the worst system of piracy that, to all appear- 
ance, ever followed in the wake of commerce. These 
prahus will carry cargoes varying in value from ten to 
forty thousand Spanish dollars ; and as the Bugis are 
believed to possess several hundreds of such craft, some 
idea nmy be formed of the extent of their mercantile 
operations. 

Formerly, the native merchants resorted to Batavia 
for their annual supply of European goods ; but since 
the establishment of Singapore in 1819, they have very 
much preferred dealing with the English, chiefly, per- 
haps, on account of the freedom of our port and the rea- 
sonableness of our prices. This circumstance, however, 
has excited much jealousy ami ill-will among the Dutch, 
who, having in vain endeavoured to allure them back 
to Batavia, Samarang, and Sornabaya in Java, have re- 
cently conferred the privilege of a free port on Macassar 
in Celebes, in the hope of at least sharing the commer- 
cial advantages for many years possessed almost exclu- 
sively by the English. But there appears to be some- 
thing like caprice in the course taken at different time* 
by commerce. The Bugis, having once forsaken the 
Dutch markets, arc unwilling to revert to them, so that 
hitherto little progress has been made towards turning 
the trade of the Archipelago into its ancient channels. 
Besides, the new settlement on Labuan will nl>w confer 
on us additional influence, and greatly facilitate the 
commercial speculations of our countrymen. 

The Bugis, in numbers varying greatly in different 
years, taking advantage of the easterly monsoon, usually 
set sail for Singapore about the month of September. 

On llieir arrival, lyn^rstanding the value of time, they | 
diligently apply themselves, by barter or otherwise, to 1 
the purchase of a suitable cargo, consisting of bright- 
coloured cottons, firearms, gunpowder, cutlery, arrack, 
and ppium. It has been remarked that the natives of 
Celebes themselves prefer t^heir own cotton fabrics, | 
which are much stronger than ours, and of more showy | 
and brilliant patterns; but elsewhere throughout the i 
Archipelago, British goods arc much coveted, partly for 
their cheapness, but partly also for their lightness and 
elegance. Our manufacturers, however, should be re- 
minded, that if we desire to maintain our hold on that 
rapidly-growing market, wc must be careful to employ j “ 
bright and faBt colours, as the natives are at first taken i 
by show, but must be retained by the excellence of the j 
articles we supply them. | 
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Having completed their cargoes, tfie Bugis sail east- 
ward, distributing, as they advance, the produce of our 
looms and forges, and gther forms of industry, among 
the innumerable islands of the Archipelago, receiving 
in exchange the g(dd, diamonds, and camphor of Kala- 
mantan or Bornec? the rice of Bali, the eggs and 
poultry of Sanbock, the toarse sugars of Sumbawa, and 
the edible birds’ -nests, trepang-p$arls, tortoise-shell, 
ebony, nutmegs, cloves, and other spices of the Avru 
islands and New Guinea. < 

On almost every one of the articles just enumerated 
a paper full of interest might be written. The tore- 
pang fishery, for example, which depends chiefly for its 
existence on the peculiar luxury of the Chinese, would 
supply numerous striking pictures illustrating the man- 
ners and character of tribes in various stages of civili- 
sation ; so likewise would the occupation of searching 
for the edible birds’-nests, exposed as it is to innumer- 
able dangers on those wild and desolate jboasts, where 
tiie sea-swallow delights to build. The same remark^ 
will apply to the working of the gold and diamond 
mines among the mountains in the interior of Borneo, 
by reckless Chinese adventurers, who exhibit the in- 
genuity and daring of smugglers in the arts to which 
they have recourse for defrauding the several chiefs 
aftd governments under whose protection they labour ; 
the collection of the camphor gum in remote and un- 
frequented forests; the cultivation of the spice-trees 
in the Moluccas ; the preparation and pearling of sago, 
with the great improvements constantly introduced in^.> 
these processes. 

When they have made, the circuit of the Archipelago, 
and reached the Arm group, the Bugis, and other na- 
tive traders, make directfy lor the village of Dohbo, 
erected on a spot of suml projecting northward from the 
coast of Wama. During the rest of the year, this 
village, like Berbera, on the eastern coast of Africa, is 
totally uninhabited. In fact the merchants and traders 
no sooner depart, than the islanders set lire to the 
houses which had been erected lor their accommoda- 
tion, in order to be next year employed in building 
new ones. Immediately, however, on the appearance 
of the first prahu in the offing, the Arrafuras of Wama 
flock towards Dohbo, bearing along with them beams 
and rafters, with an abundance of atap, or palm-leaves, 
for the thatching of the newly-constructed dwellings. 
Where there was before the most complete solitude, 
there is now the greatest bustle. Merchants and mari- 
ners throng the beach ; the prahus are drawn ashore, 
and protected from the weather by sheds ; houses are 
run up as if by magic ; and the goods of the seafarers 
Slaving been deposited in them, are defeuded by Uie 
guns of their vessels, which are ranged round the haoi- 
tations, loaded, and ready for use. Five or six thousand 
strangers often find themselves thus suddenly encamped 
together, collected from the four winds, for the purpose 
of Belling* on that remote outpost of Asia the cottons of 
Manchester and Glasgow to the crisp-haired blacks of 
Polynesia. - • 

Nearly all the inhabitants of this suddenly-created 
emporium are foieigners, who dislike the presence of 
the natives among them, either because they are ad- 
dicted to pilfering, or for other reusons found gcjd in 
trade. The vessels which are t8o large to he drawn 
up on the bench, cast anchor on the eastern or western? 
side of the sandpit, according to the monsoon which 
happens to be blowing. As the season for holding this 
great mart or fair is univ|rsally known, the dwellers in 
all the surrounding islands come in their prahus to 
Dobbo, to exchange theiv produce for the European 
manufactures. Thither comes the coal-black Papuan, 
in his long grotesque prahu, containing all hie worldly 
wealth, together with his wife and children,- who in- 
habit two or three huts erected in the alter- part of the 
vessel, and"thatched, like everything else in those parts, 
with atap. A railing runs round the prahu, to prevent 
the little ones from tumbling overboard. Thither also 
come the natives of Amboyna and Banda, ff Timor and 


Kissa, of Gilolo and Oram, and of the K y and Tenimber 
groups, each in his own characteristic costume, and 
prahu of peculiar construction. ' 

Over the whole of this motley assemblage the Bugis 
exercise the greatest influence, from the energy and 
fierceness of their characters, their knowledge of the 
world, and habits of command. The love of gain is 
their ruling passion, while the natives of the more 
easterly groups appear to value nothing so highly 
as the enjoyment of ease. For this reason, the bold 
merchants of the west, placing no reliance on their 
ent&prise, hire and equip, immediately on their arrival, 
numerous small prahus adapted to the navigation of 
the neighbouring seed, and send them forth in all di- 
rections in search of such articles as happen to be in 
most request, taking advantage of that season of calm 
and beautiful weather which occurs between thg mon- 
soons. From the various isles and islets of the Arru 
group they obtain pearls, motlftr - of - pearl, tortoise- 
shell, trepang, and birds of paradise. These birds arc 
shot with arrows by the natives, who, having disem- 
Ubwelled them, wrap them in a thin leaf, and hang them 
up to dry in the smoke of their fires, after which they 
are fit for exportation. 

Along the coasts of New Guinea, familiar to those 
eastern navigators, though not to us, the Bugis ayd 
their agents collect tortoise- shell, mother-of-pearl, birds 
of paradise, ebony, ambergris, nutmegs, cloves, massay 
bark, rosamala, and odoriferous wood, and kayu-bakn — 
a wood much prized for cabinet- w<trk. On the extent 
of the resources of Papua it may be rash to hazard an 
opinion, because by far the greater part of the island 
remains hitherto unexplored. We venture, neverthe- 
less, to anticipate, that when Captain Staifley shall have 
surveyed the coasts, and examined the banks of the 
great rivers, it will be found that no island in the 
eastern seas is richer, or more deserving of attention. 

A large proportion of the slaves scattered £)irough the 
eastern parts of the Indian Archipelago are thcncc ob- 
tained, and it likewise supplies the native navigators, 
who frequefft it, with immense quantities of provisions, 
its timber, like that of the Arru islands, is of the most 
magnificent description, particularly adapted for ship- 
building ; and we may, without a figure of speech, prb- 
nounce its forests to be nicxhaustible. 

When the smaller prahus have obtained cargoes, they 
return to Dobbo, where, on the approach of the easterly 
monsoon, preparations are ruude for sailing once inure 
towards the setting sun. One feature observable in the 
aspect of this fair world greatly offends the eye of a 
European — we mean the number of slaves, particularly 
women and children, kidnapped from the most distuut 
isles, and assembled here tu be speedily afterwards dis- 
pensed in servitude. On thfc subject a great difference 
of opinion exists betwueif English and Dutch writers ; 
the latter contending that slavery in the Archipelago 
is not jiccompanied by so many evils as elsewhere, while 
the foVtner maintain that the atrocities of the system 
nowhere display themselves in a manner more shocking 
to humanity. All the disclosures which have come to 
our knowledge, incline us to take the latter view' of 
the question. But we shall not now enlarge on this 
unpleasant topic; though it may be permitted us to [ 
remark by the way, that a considerable proportion of 
the slaves are disputed of in the Moluccas, and other 
possessions of the Dutch. 

The traders by this time have exhausted their stock 
of European goods, and chiefly employ themselves in 
disposing of their captives, for whom they receive in 
exchange -Jdie commodities of the several isles. But 
their iniquitous proceedings arc not carried on in com - 
plete tranquillity. As soon as they have passed the 
longitude of the Moluccas, a danger is to be looked out 
for which they dread far hiore than typhoons or tor- 
nados— we mean those cruel and daring pirates, who, 
under a variety of appellations — Sulus, Ilian uns, Jak- 
karans, add Sea-Dyaks — diffuse terror and desolation 
through the whole western division of the Archipelago. 
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Formerly, the chief strongholds of this abandoned race 
were to be found in Borneo, and more especially in 
' the sultanate of Borneo Proper, or Bruni ; but since the 
operations of the Dido, and of the squadron under Sir 
Thomas Cochrane, they have betaken themselves to 
their old haunts in the Sulus and Mindanaos. 

In spite, however, of all obstructions, a majority of 
the native traders find, ultimately, their way to Singa- 
pore, where they dispose of their cargoes at a profit for 
the most part of two hundred per cent. The imports 
into Singapore in this way are rattans, birds’-nests, bpes’- 
wax, tortoise-shell, gold <dust and diamonds, tre^ang, 
pearl and raw sago, camphor, rice and paddy, mother- 
of-pearl shells, garro and lakha Voods, paper, seaweed, 
mats, ebony, and antimony ore. These are from Borneo. 
From Manilla wc haVe hemp and ropes, cigars, sugar, 
tea, and sapan wood. From Celebes, sarongs (cottons) 
of their own manufacture, in addition to the chief pro- 
ductions of Borneo, which last are likewise brought to 
us from the other islands to the eastward and south- 
ward. From Sumatra, Java, and various other places, 
come bees*- wax, betel nut, coflee, cotton, raw sago, 
gold dust, copper, tin, rice, and spices. In return for 
these articles, we distribute opium, iron, British cotton 
goods, China cotton goods, China crockery, raw silk, 
asd spice. 

Before the rise of Singapore into importance, a con- 
siderable trade was Carried on between the Archipelago 
and China, which is now merely confined to the few 
goods brought by Chinese emigrants. In like manner, 
the influence of the Anglo-Indians has nearly destroyed 
a commerce carried on with the Tulingas of south- 
western India ; while that with the Arabs was greatly 
injured' by tne discovery of a route to India by the 
Cape. The intercourse with Bengal and the Coroman- 
del coast is merely confined to the interchange of opium 
and cotton goods for gold, tin, and pepper. Attempts 
have, withe 1 the last few years, been made by the 
Americans, French, and Dutch, to share in the advan- 
tages of this trade ; but hitherto without npich success : 
not that the field is incapable of being enlarged, and 
rendered more productive, but that the adventurers 
have gone injudiciously to work, partly through igno- 
rance, and partly through thei* reckless and expensive 
habits. The native traders live in the most frugal 
manner, often taking along with them in their prahus 
nothing more than a little rice and sago, with the re- 
quisite seasoning ; trusting for the rest to the fish, which 
may everywhere in the Archipelago be found in inex- 
haustible abundance, and taken with the greatest faci- 
lity. Nowhere in the world is fish so plentiful, or so 
varied and excellent, as among the Twelve Thousand 
Islands, where whole ra^es of men might derive tlp'ir 
entire subsistence from the fea alone. The example 
has been set by that strange race of men the Biajus, or 
sea-gipsies, with whose history, character, and manners, 
Europeans are so little acquainted. However, ps our 
commercial relations with that part of Asia are multi- 
plied, our knowledge of the inhabitants will naturally 
increase, though the history of the world furnishes 
several examples of long-continued intercourse between 
distant countries, while each remained almost wholly 
ignorant of the other. 


TEACHING niSTOKY. 

4 While in the country,’ says Jean- Jacques Rousseau, 
4 on a visit for some days at the house of a lady who 
devoted herself to the education of her children, I hap- 
pened one morning to be present when the’tutOr was 
giving a lesson in history to her eldest son. My atten- 
tion was particularly attracted at the moment that he 
was relating to him the anecdote of Alexander of Mace- 
don and his physician Philip. .He told of Alexander 
being sink, and receiving a letter warning him that it 
was the intention of Philip to administer poison in the 
guise of medicine. The really honest, faithful* phy- 
sicist approaches the monarch’s couch with the heal- 


ing draught. Alexander puts the warning into his 
hands, and even while Philip reads, the king drains the 
cup. When the tutor had ended his recital, he launched 
forth into warm eulogiums of the courage and intre- 
pidity of Alexander. Though notf*t all pleased with 
his remarks, while sharing his enthusiasm, on different 
grounds, I yet avoided making any objection likely to 
depreciate him in*- the estimation of his pupil. At 
dinner, the boy did not fail to chatter away, his parents, 
pas is usual with parents in France, allowing him to 
engross nearly the whole conversation. With the live- 
liness natural to his age, and encouraged by the cer- 
tainty that he was giving his auditors pleasure, he 
uttered a thousand absurdities, not unmixed, however, 
with some happy traits of artlessness and good sense. 
At length he came upon the story of Philip, and told 
it admirably. The usual tribute of applause required 
by the mother’s vanity having been paid, some discus- 
sion arose upon what had just been narrated. The 
-majority blamed the rash imprudence of Alexander, 
while some, like the tutor, were loud in their praises 
of his firmness and courage ; but amid the different 
opinions, I soon perceived that not one single person 
present had apprehended in what consisted the real 
nobleness of the action. “ For my part,” said I, “ it seems 
to me that if there be the least courage in the option, 
it ought to be regarded as a mere piece of madness.” 
Every one exclaimed at this ; and 1 was about to 
answer rather warmly, when a lady seated beside me, 
who had hitherto been silent, bent towards me ami 
whispered, “ Save your breath, Jean-Jacques ; they 
would not understand you.” F looked at her for a mo- 
ment, then convinced she was right, I remained silent. 
After dinner, suspecting, fr<?m several slight indica- 
tions, that my young professor *liad not taken in a 
single idea from the anecdote he had told so well, I 
invited him to accompany me in a walk in the park ; 
and there, availing myself of the opportunity to question 
him at my ease, 1 dhcovered that I Avas mistaken, and 
that his admiration of the so highly-lauded courage of 
Alexander Avas genuine, and far exceeded that of any 
one else. But in what do you think he conceived the 
courage to consist ? Simply in the fact of his having 
swallowed a nauseous draught at one gulp, Avithout the 
slightest hesitation, or a single wry face! The poor 
boy, who, to his infinite pain and grief, had been made 
to take medicine about a fortnight before, had the taste 
of it still in his mouth, and the only poison of which he 
had any idea was a dose of senna. lJoweA’er, it must 
be owned that the firmness of the hero had made a 
great impression upon his young mind, and he had in- 
wardly resolved that the next time he had to take me- 
dicine, lie, too, would he an Alexander. Without enter- 
ing into any explanations, Avliich might have served 
rather to darken than enlighten his mind, I confirmed 
him in his laudable resolutions ; and I returned to the 
house, laughing internally at the wisdom of parents amt 
tutors, who flatter themselves that they have been 
teaching children history. It may be that some of my 
readers, not satisfied with the “Save your breath, Jean- 
J acques,” are now asking what it is, then, that I find 
to admire so much in this action of Alexander? Un- 
hapi# dolts ! if yon must needs be told, how can you 
understand when told? I admire Alexander's faith 
in the existence of human virtue, a faith upon which 
he staked his very life. Was there ever a more noble 
profession of this faith — a more sublime instance of 
generous, implicit trust in mother, than this potion 
drained at one draught?* ^ ^ 

‘ „ A VETERAN. 

The following communication respecting an unfortunate 
veteran has lately been received by us, and is submitted 
to the consideration of our readers : — 

* Glasgow, February 9, 1848. 

Gentlemen — I beg to bring the following case under 
your notice. The subject of it is an old naval veteran, 
whom I founft on going into one of the cottages on an 
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estate in the vicinity of Glasgow, of which I have lately 
had the management intrusted to me. His name is George 
, Robinson, ana he will be eighty-five years old next July, 
while his wife is only three years younger. How they 
manage to exist I oannot comprehend, except it be through 
the kindness of indivMuals in the neighbourhood. I have 
never heard a word ofrcomplaint from thorn, and thoy are 
generally the first to pay their small mite of rent of any 
of the tenants ou the property, although they must Irnve 
great difficulty in scraping it together, having no income, 
except the produce of a small patch of potatoes, wliiih 
George cultivates in a sort of a way; but baling fall on njf 
the roof of his cottage when repairing the- thatch two Or 
three years ago, and broken his left ann, which he thinks 
had not been properly set, lie is not able to do much. 
Could a trifle be got for them, I am sure it would be most 
gratefully received. The proprietor of tho estate, much 
to his honour, generously agreed to remit the amount of 
their rent for the remainder of their lives, and placed five 
pounds at my disposal for their use, on my bringing their 
case before him. The following is George’s Watery, in his* 
own words : — ^ 

“ I was bom in the month of July 1763, in tho town of 
Stirling; was sent to learn tho weaving business at Latham, 
in tile carse of Bothkenner, between Falkirk and the 
village of Airtli, when 1 was ten years of age, where I con- 
tinued for four years, and then went to Paisley to follow 
the silk gauze weaving. I left Paisley in the year 1 7P3, in 
consequence of a great depression of trade, and sot out for 
Manchester : having got as far oil the way as Carlisle, I 
found my funds would not suffice to carry me to Man- 
chester, I turned accordingly to Mary port, and entered 
the tender lying there. After remaining about eight days, 
was sent to Liverpool; and after # a sojourn at that port ol® 
about six weeks, was scut off to Plymouth, and dmftod 
into the Theseus, a seventy-four gun ship, Captain Calder, 
in which vcbbcI I spent the first year, cruising in the 
Channel. Next year was se^jt out to the West Indies, and 
remained there for eighteen months. From the West 
Indies I returned in the Theseus to Quiberon Bay, on the 
coast of France, and lay there all winter. In tho spring, 
we got orders to pursue tho French admiral. W e fojlowed 
him as lar as the Canaries, then lost bhn, and came back 
to Cadiz, whore, having discovered that our mainmast was 
crippled, our vessel was sent to Plymouth to relit, where 
Carlin Calder died. After refitting, sot sail again for 
C.iara with stores tor the licet; when lying there, two 
| Spanish frigates liovc in sight, making for Cadiz, and pur- 
sued by two English frigates, to which they very soon 
struck. 

“ After lying some time at Cadiz, wc got orders to ciip- 
ture a Spanish galleon from Sout.li America, loaded with 
bullion, which we expected to fall in witli at the island of 
Toucriffe. While at this island, we were landed to attack 
and destroy the town (Vera Cruz), but had to abandon 
the attempt for want of the necessary provision having 
lfr.cn made for victualling the troops. It was afterwardg 
resolved by the commander, Lord Nelson, to attack the 
• fortification next night from the gun- boats. I was drafted 
into ono of them, called the Fox cutter, having sixteen 
sweeps. W c left the ship about miduight, and were run- 
ning right in shore, when a tremendous fire was opened 
from the Spanish batteries. When abreast of the tort, a 
shot went right through our boat, which mnncdiatcly 
began to fill. The officer in command orderedrthe sweeps 
to he put out, and the cutter run out to deep water. Ou 
examination, the pmnp was found choked ; and as a last 
resource, I was ordered to cut the jaw-rope and topping- 
lilt with my tomahawk, for the purpose of easing ^lie 
cutter; but seeing her rapidly tilling, *atfd that she would 
soon go down, every one endeavoured to save himself the 
best way he could. I stripped off' my clothes, except the 
shirt and napkin, and jumped into the sea among the 
sinking and drowning sailors, ouc of whom got hold of sue, 
and down we both went; bu^ having let go his bold, I rose 
to the surface a gain, aud swam out from the wreck tlirough 
the clearest plaoe 1 could filial. I continued to swim and 
make for the laud so long a$I had strength; hut having 
become completely exhausted, I turned myself on my back, 
fully expeoting that my glass was now surely run,- and re- 
peated a verse from a well-remembered psalm. While doing 
' so, I heard the sound of voices approaching, which turned 
out to be one of our own boat’s crew that was sent to pick 
up any of the survivors wno might b d found floating on the 
fragments of tho wreck. When the boat’s* crow discovered 



what it was they had found, one of them Roland they . 
would not save any more, as the boat was already too full :• 
but one of my messmates thinking he knew my voice, 
cried, ‘ Is that you, George?’ * Indeed/ said I, ‘ it is;’ and 
they immediately drew me to them with a boat-book, and 
I was taken into the boat: it was during this night’s attack 
that Lord Nelson lost his arm. 

“ After this engagement, wo sailed back to .Cadis, Cap- 
tain Montgomery having been in charge of the Theseus 
since Captain Calder’a death. After lying there for about 
#ix months, we sailed to Toulon, and from Toulon, through 
the Straits of Messina, to Malta; sailed again from this port 
to Alexandria, in Egypt, in search of the French fleet; out 
not finding them there, returned to Syracuse to take fh 
wood and water; und sailed from thence to Aboukir Boy, 
where we found the Flinch fltfet lying at anchor. We 
had our share of the battle that was fought there: the 
first French ship that struck was the antagonist of the 
Theseus, now commanded by Captain Miller. After the 
battle, wo sailed to Lisbon with tho prizes, took in stores, 
and returned to Aboukir. a 

“ From Aboukir I was sent to Aero, and drafted into a 
^un-boat, forming part of tho squadron which was to attack 
thi$ strong fortress. We were ordered in this gun-boat to 
take up a position opposite Acre; but tho wind shifting, 
wo could not double Cape Carmel, and had to anchor for 
the night. Next morning, about eight o'clock, our lieu- 
tenant spied some vessels in # the distance, which he sup- 
posed to" he Frenchmen; orders us to put the helm hank 
up, und out with studding-sails, in the hope of escaping, as 
the French fleet was coming fast up. I was sitting on the 
end of the mainyard of the gun-boat, when a shot from one of 
the French vessels cut our yard brace through, and the yard 
swung round; wo then struck, and were made prisoners, 
and drafted among the gun-boats belonging to the French 
fleet. The French were very desirous to learn from us 
what English frigates were at Acre; and on inquiry, some 
of our men told them there were a number of cornhbips 
there, although they knew that the Tiger man-of-war was 
lying there. Next day, on the Tiger making her appearance, 
the French commander called me, as being the most sober 
of the prisoners, and asked what ship that was^ndon my 
totting him, lie turned coolly round and said, * They prisoners 
to-duy, we prisoners to-morrow;’ which soon took place, as 
wc were all raptured, and our French captors made pri- 
soners. After fourteen months spent at Acre, came, home 
to Spithead, and the following spring was drafted into a 
forty-four gun-store ship at Woolwich, and sailed out to 
Egypt with stores; from thence we sailed back to Malta, 
and arrived there the same day that the corpse of Sir 
Ralph Abercroinhy came from Egypt. After spending two 
years about Malta, and various places in the Mediterranean, 
came home, arid was discharged at Deptford; and from 
thence I made my -way back to Paisley in the year 1602, 
having been nine years at sea. I lived in Paisley till the 
year 1 822, when I came to Mpringburn, my present resi- 
dence, w here I have resided constantly since. 1 had four 
of a family, two of whom are dead. I have ono son, a 
weavtr, living in Glasgow, aud#m#ther son, who went out 
to America ; but nut having heard from him for thirty 
years, 1 suppose he must be dead.” 

‘ Such is the substance of the poor old veteran's narra- 
tion. ILa condensed notice of it could be made in your 
widely-dlrculated Journal, it fright be the means of draw- 
ing a little assistance to the old couple, who cannot now 
have many years to live; and I shall be glad to administer* 
such aid in any way that may be deemed most conducive 
to their comfort. And, apologising for the liberty 1 have 
taken, I am, &c. 

Thomas M‘Guffie.’ 

* Mr M‘Guffie’s address is 125 Montrose Street, Glasgow, 
and communications may be addressed to him by parties 
interested in the veteran, whom eventful and ill-starred life 
he ha^i fkken the trouble to record. 

• 

— 7 — * SNAIL GARDENS. 

On tbps curious nibject tho following paper haa been 
translated for us from tho ‘Leipsic Illustrated News- 

Pa in r Vorarlberg, the collecting and rearing of the large 
garden snails, which ore so injurious to vegetation, fbrms a 
peculiar branch of agricultural industry, and amounts even 
to no inconsiderable trade. Whole cargoes of these snails 
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idol trap Ariberg to the South Tyrol, whore jt|tey n*e on imperial ukase having lately forbidden the sale of public 
Hflae d as dainties. The mode of procedure in oolleCt estates in the region of the auriferous sands of Siberia, 
end feeding them is as follows: — In various parts Of justifies the inference that the government have made suc- 
Voraribeiv, from the beginning of June till the middle of cessful surveys in that direction, and anticipate a further 
August, the mails, which, as is well known, seek their piofitable development of the gold-washings which havo 
nourishment at this season in damp places, and creep been so fruitful during the last font years. Under these 
about gardens, hedges, coppices, and woods, are collected circumstances, it seems reasonable* to expect an increase 
by boys and girls, and carried to the fcedfag-plaoes, which of supply, of which, howevei* it is quite impossible to 
are eommosuy in the neighbourhood of the dwellings of estimate either the* proportion or the continuance— From 
the owners. These snail gardens have usually an extent a Statement drawn up by Sir E. Haynes, English consul in 
of from one to three hundred square fathoms of dry garden Russia, f* 
ground, are quite divested of trees and shrubs, and are . • 

surrounded on all rides by a of running water. The V tup pnnr’d inNa 

stream, at its exit, is made to pass through a wooden tn 5 , ° 0 ,h, . M1 „i «*, 

grating, in order to prevent Mkh of the mails as happen CFrom Der Tonpfcr und du JMhrn (‘The Templar and the 

to foil Into the water Item befog washed away, the Jewess ■ j of w. A. Wohlbrtick.] 

grating is examined once or twice a-day, generally morning It will go better yet— it will go better yet ! 

and evening, and the snails found there are replaced in The world it is round, and will roll if *ti« let ! 

the interior of tile garden; this is neoesbary, as they would ’Tis the word of a fool ! but the word if la true; 

otherwise collect into too large quantities, and would And if you be wine, you will think so too. 

become weak and sioMy by remaining long in tho water. * It will |o better yet— it will go better yot ! 

In the interior of the garden, little heaps of pine twigs, Tlsl world it is round, and will roll if 'tis let ! 

generally of the mountain pine, mixed loosely (fith wood* Tw , g | ghing , and moanins, and renin*, and raving, 

moss, are placed on every two or three square fathopi* Mut add , in mw your p. ievlnB . 

for the pmpoee of protecting the snails from cold, and oh , shake ll0t and >hrtok nftt ln u ,_ lo( * abovo , 

•specbdly from the scorching rays of the sun. When tho Tln]e change8 mA ohangt8 wherever you rove. 

twigs become dry, and lose their leaves, they are oh! sU uln» not and shrink not In ill-look abovo - 

replaced by tresn one% . . .. Time changes and cliango. wherever you rove. 

^/Isvery day, and particularly in damp weather, the snails 

fed With the kinds of grass found most suitable lor wil1 R° hotter yet— it will go better yet ! 

* ih MttU and with cabbage leaves. In harvest, at tlic return The world jt Is ^und. and will roil if ’tin let ! 

weather, tliey go under cover — that is, they collect ’ TiB the w,r<1 of a fo °l : hut the word it is true ; 

■ 11 - * 1 - ° ■ And if you be wine, you will think so too. 

It will go better yet— it will go better yet ! 

The world it is round /and will roll if 'lie lot ! 

And why should you sink in* a fit of despair. 

Because luck for u moment has planted you there ? 

Or why thus complain thut^ho*night is so black. 

When the next morning’s sun will bring sunshiuu back ? 

Or why thus complain that the night is so black. 

When the next morning’s sun will bring sunshine back */ 

It will go better yet— it will go better yet ! 

The world it is wund, and will roll if ’tis let ! 

It will go better yet— it will go better yet ! * 

The world it is round, and will roll if ’tis let ! 

’Tis the word of a fool l but the word it is true ; 

And if you be wise, you will think to too. 


Ubder the heaps pf twigs, and bury themselves, if the 

g nder these has been previously dried, two or three 
dew tho surface, and there they seal themselves 
o winter : when this is completely accomplished, 
collected, packed in suitably perforated boxes 
li straw, and sent off. 

foddering, and a. good harvest season, are 
SMential to the thriving of the snails ; and even in spite 
his a great. many are lost. Wood snails are larger and 
/ jnpre g»vovxy, but are more subject to casualties. In each 
gafrien there are generally fed from 15,000 to 40,000# aJid. 
these ate sold at about three florins per 1000. This manner 
of making use of the snails is of double actyuntage — free- 
ing, on the one hand, fields and gardens from burdensome 
guests; and affording, on the other, to those 89 employing 
themselves, a considerable source of profit. 


>V' RUSSIAN GOLD MINES. * 

yX ^During the ten years ending with 1846, the total qnan- 
tjfjfcy of fine gold produced in the dominions of the Kin- 
'■'(peror of Russia was 8,387*96 poods, or 868,0 63*69 British 
pounds troy, the value of which, at the rate of 1 13*001 
grains troy weight per pound sterling, will be I j. 18,76 1,3 10. 
h 1837, the quantity produced was 402-68 poods, or 
J 7*669*60 British pounds troy, the value of which is 
L.900,673. In I808, the quantity was 448-93 floods, or 
‘ 19,699*06 pounds troy* find its value was L. 1,064,120!' In 
1889, the quantity was 448*61? poods, *or 19,68500, pounds 
troy, and of the value of L.1,003,403. ln 1840, it amounted 
to 498*52 poods, or 21,875*06 pounds troy, of the value of 
‘ L. 1,1 15,087. In 1841, the quantity was 588*66 goods, or 
25,830*40 pounds troy, and Its value was L.1,3I0,T>53. In 
S3642, the quantity was 826*58 poods, or 36,270*33 pounds 
%oy, slid its value was L. 1 ,848,808. In 1843, the quantity 
/-ityUOUlftod to 1,178*25 poods, or 51,781*61 pounds troy, 
;^nd of thus value of L.2,635,386. In 1844, the quantity 
was 1,220*84 poods, or 53,570*46 pounds troy, and of the 
vslttn of &2*/30,647. In 1845, the produce was 1,248*34 
, |»Oid&<Je4^77?*I6 pounds troy, of the value of 1*2,792,156.4 
In 1846, rite quantity produced amounted to 4586 55 poods, 
pt 66,985*01 pound* troy, »nd of the value of L.3.4 14,427. 
The ihjMsuretum comprises the whole produce botli of the 
public and private mines. The Russian government lew a 
duty of from 12 to 24 per cent, on the produce of the private 
mines; the rate being subject to no rule, 'but* varying 
aeoordhigto localities «d ether circumstances. During 
the tea years, ending with, $846* the crethm of produce 
•Hows— 4Lr«t, that there hak beeu scarcely any difference 
th the supply frotp the OuraTMountaioB; secondly, that 
the produce of Siberia has increased more, than tenfold; 
and thirdly, thatriiere has been an augmentation of nearly 
* four to one the total annual mippjy. it is arid that new, 
Mues have been discovered in the Quad;* H&d the fact of 
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INFORMATION FOR THE PEOFLK. 

Or the new edition of this work lately commenced, four monthly 
parts, embracing sixteen weekly numbers, have now been issued, 
and the remainder are In course of publication. The present 
edition, improved in typography and general appearance, may be 
^pHoribed as almost a new work— such is the extent of the altera- 
tions which it has been deemed necessary to make, in order to 
include the later discoveries in science and the arts, anil also tbo 1 
freHhest information on subjects of general knowledge. 

With few exceptions, each number or sheet is a distinct and 
comprehensive treatise, containing the substance of ^Volume ; and* 
the whole are written in a style suitable, it is believed, to populur 
apprehensioit Care has also been taken to arrango the subjects as 
nearly as possible in a natural order, all treatises of a kindred cha- 
racter following each other. The following ore the contents of the 
four monthly parts now issued 

-Part 1. A stronorny — Geology — Meteorology — Physical Geo- 
graphy. a r 

Parts. Vegetable Physiology— Systematic Botany— Animal 
Physiology. 

Part 3. Zoology— a comprehensive treatise, In four numbers. 

t Part 4. Natural Philosophy— Mechanics— Hydraulics— Optics 
and Acoustics. t 

Electricity will follow ; and so on. The work will be completed 
in 100 numbers, or 2A parts, fornUng two handsome 8vo. volumes— 
a densely-packed Cyclopedia of Useful and agreeable Information. 

*** lie work Is sold by all booksellers Price of a spiglo 
number ljd., of a part 74. 

Published by W. h R. Cjhambkrs, High Street, Edinburgh. Also 
sold by D. Chamrsrh. 90 Miller Street, Glasgow; W. & Ohr, 
147 Strand, London ; and J. M'Glashan, SI D'Olier Street, 
Dublin.— Printed by W. and R. Ch ambers, Edinburgh. 
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PAY AND DECORATIONS. 


I charity (nobody ever scruples to beg for a school), 
i and the poor pedagogue suffers %y the associatieh. 


Oil Blas tells ua that Don Hannibal de Chinchilla, Sjnubbed by the parson, patronised by the squire m& 
after trying for years in vain to get some consideration his daughters, interfered with at every turn by. both, 
for his warlike services, in the course of which he had papfci and mammas, who would be a schoolmaster that 
been reduced to a very fragmentary state, was like to could be anything else ? But is the schoolmaster the 
go mad when a poet was gratified with a present of only sufferer by this anomaly ? Not likely, 
fivo hundred ducats for an ode on the birth of an The public is tenderer tOwards^lte armed force of M 
Infanta. In sober reality, in our own time, wc have the country, perhaps from the sympathy we naturally 
seen a painter of undoubted merit pass into a fatal in- feel for those who expose themselves to danger. Yet 
sanity on seeing the exhibition^ of liia pictures neglected, here, too, there are anomalies. Our partiality 'goes all 
while unreckohable wealth was poured upon one whose jn the form of empty honour ; in pointof pay, the case 
sole merit consisted in his being about two-fifths of the of the soldier is not greatly different from that of the 
ordinary stature of mankind. These are types of a teacher. Perhaps the case is all the worse of the 
whole host of cases. Literature, history, and common honour, since it unavoidably leads to falsity ef posi^on. 
conversation are full of the disproportion of dignity and If not endowed with independent means, there must 
reward to desert. It is a system, after all, not without always be an unpleasant contrast between the external 


some redeeming traits; but on the whole, the unsound- 
ness and injustice are its prominent features. 


pretensions of the poor officer and his actual circum- 
stances ! View him in the management of ^is little 


Among authors, who are the honoured and the inedhu. Study his 4 lady,' if ho unfortunately has one. 
rewarded? — not the writers of laborious instructive The army, we suspect, is only sustained by an endless 
works, not the profound students who develop new and series of individual delusions, concluding in disappoint- 
bencficcnt ideas for the regeneration of society, not ment. Always looked forward to as a position of dis- 
even the bards who excogitate that which is to purge tinction ; always found, in reality, a routine of moan- 
the soul with pity and terror unto all time. Well off ingless duties and a struggl#with sordid circumstances ; 
are these if they escape persecution and starvation, terminating aAhc best in something only a little above 
The coin and cheers of mankind are reserved, in great penury. Grant that money ought not to be an exclu- 
measure, for those who merely amuse their passing sive object, thVpbor officer cannot help contrasting his 
hours. The lighter, the more superficial and evanes- o^Vi life with that of his prosperous mercantile brother, 
cent the literature, the better the remuneration; the whose spendings throw ridicule on his own empty purse, , 
more certain the ovation. Even in the division of re- and whose ultimate fortune makes half-pAy sound like a 
suits, the immediate bit of bread is usually the author's byword and a reproach. It would be better to have 
share, while in the event of the speculation being sue- humbly ideas as to a red coat afestarting-*-to know that 
ebssful, there is reserved for the bookseller the felicity the brilliapcy of a military cageer means guarding carts 
of battening on the long-drawn copyright : of com to the mill or the port in Ireland, serving as an 


of battening on the long-drawn copyright : of com to the mill or the port in Ireland, serving as an 

• The rfurt award, u. and tho law doth give it/ refractory operate, at Binntagham. 

and becoming constables to protect New Zealand settlers 
Perhaps this is an extreme way of stating the case ; f r0 m the unruly natives. Were it regarded as simply 
but undoubtedly the temptations presented to the man a position of usefulness, like that of the professional 
of letters are not to great, but to trivial works, and the man or tradesman, it would call forth a different class 
book tradesman has ten chances of thriving for one of minds ; and there is no reason to suppose that these 
within the hope of the mind-devoting junior. * would be less fitted for the purpose. 

Mankind have a perfect sense of the absurdities in- Jt is one of the good traits of the system that the 
volved in such anomalies, but they seem helpless to productively useful, as a class, and as against the classes 
remedy them. Since ever we can remember, the small which are not productively useful, are, when they con- 
gains of teachers, as contrasted with the imrnens# fines themfelves to practical objects, well reward#!* 
utility o£ the men to society, 9 have been heartily and The world has never known such wealth as industry 


universally acknowledged. It has been a case like that has within tfie 4a*t century brought to England. Even 
of Ddph Heyliger's mother, Ipr whom people alway% the landed aristocracy have derived their noted wealth, 
said that something ought to” be done, but yet never and consequently” no* small part of their importance;^’ 
did anything. The point of credit and dignity sterns from the value which the industry of the country t)A* 


did anything. The point of credit and dignity seems from the value which the industry of the country 1W 
to be in as sad a state. All admit that the teacher conferred on land. This is so far gratifying. In the case 
sffould be held” in honour ; but nobody ever acts on of the individual, our sympathies wUl so^tfe^Wjfc* 
the idea. There is an inveterate tendency to look vent us from seeing the matter clearly ; but wh n||j flie 
on schooling as something necessarily conhected with general case, is presented, and we find that, iemees 


» 
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ifonditag to a practical and positive good ana more sure meana, is an asto&nding consideration for modem men. 
1 rf hi gh remuneration than services which merely gra- For the warlike fame and force which made one master 
tlfy the violent passions of mankind, or at beat remedy over others in the middle ages, there now comes the 
their consequences, we foehns if a great-requirement in power of Capital, the command of the lockers and store- 
the fitness of things were yielded to, and a great law houses in which the food and raiment of mankind are 
' observed. Perhaps the triumphs of aft occupations and accumulated. The possession of U key to these reccp- 
professiona could be shown as founded remotely in a tactes is what makes thousan ds fall under the will of one, 
principle of philanthropy— the thriving being in psopor- helping him to at&re still mere and more up in reserve, 
tion to the good, .design kept in view with regard' to the till his puissance attains a pitch almost foarfhl to look 
publkv or foe good actually effected towards the com* upon, by reason of the contrast it presents with regard 
munity. Thus a mass of manufaoturers who should, by to the. laggard fortunes of those who daily spend the 
their ingenuity and industry, Cause dothing to be twice daily gain. How far the actual merit can be said to go 
as easily obtainable by the masses as it had formerly been, hand In hand with the increased power, need scarcely 
would have a good chinoe pf Exceeding all their com- become matter of discussion. The two things are noto- 
, peers in prosperity. And such would relatively be the riously independent of each other, 
case with the practises of a system of agriculture causing If absolute merit be little regarded in the distribution 

twocbladei to grow for one, and thus cheapening food, of pay, it is no better kept in view In the matter of 


twocblades to growfor one, and thus cheapening food, of pay, it is 

It is essential, ho>,em, to all such benefactors of their [-honours. A man is more apt to fall at the feet of a 
kind, that they see to their own special remunerations dog which ''has saved his own life, than to pay homage 
in a purely commercial spirit, ana in accordance wity to the greatest of sages, who never conferred on him 
commercial methods ; for society has as yet no regular any particular obligation. The army is here in luck ; 
or consistent means of rewarding great benefactor of for we appreciate, as matter for approbation and honour, 
the disinterested species, and no one can doubt of it as the services of those who take risks in our behalf; and 
a possible event, that a man who had devised the saving accordingly no small portion of the honours which the 
of annual thousa*t£r of lives, should yet be allowed to state can confer, is reserved for the military, while 
^breathe out his own in Hopeless penury. Bating this sages and gentlemen of the pen are left to obtain, if 
drawback, it is so far satisfactory that lines of Vocation they can, distinctions wanting the government stamp, 
which dearly and directly contemplate the wellbeing It were foolish to rail too violently at such things, since 
of mankind, are those which it is safest and most pro- it must be a deep-Beatcd ^tendency of human nature to 
fitable to have do with. be actuated more by its feelings — we might almost say 

It is, on the other hand, distressing to consider, that' its instincts— than its intelligence ; and who is to arbi- 
within the range of these productive and useful occu- trate between a writer and liis race ? Let us live in 
pations, the success, in special cases, does not depend hope, nevertheless, that something like a regulation of 
on The highest and noblest of human qualities, but the impulsive by the reasonable will come in time, and 
partly on a group of faculties and feelings which are no that decorations, as well ds pay, will be distributed 
more than secondary in the great scale of humanity, more in accordance with justice towards real, though 
and partly, and perhaps in a superior degree, on mere not immediately operative or significant merit, 
good fovtane. Many men of very noble qualities are * 

undoubtedly engaged in industrial pursuits ; bub they anR<*V'* 0 nr urn ^ nv tamatpa 

would all acknowledge that, for the transaction of busi- GObbB SoBIUDS OF JAMAICA, 

ness, they have to place in abeyance bofo their best in- This is the work of a minute and faithful observer of 


tellqctual faculties and their loftiest moral aspirations, nature.* Mr Gosse appears to have studied the birds of 
and call forth into exercise mere sharpness or clever- Jamaica in their woodland homes; like Wilson, he has 
ness, and consult acquisitiveness and love of approba- shot and described for himself; or at the most, he has 
tion somewhat more than benevolence or justice. We on ly accepted the assistance of one or two enthusiastic 
have known many successful men who had the grace to resident naturalists of his own stamp. The result is a 
acknowledge that it was even so. Wcr have known b°ok composed wholly of original observation, and more 
Others who had the manliness to admit Low much they readable and entertaining than books of natural his- 
felt to be owing, in their case, to chance, even while foe tory now generally are. Jamaica po&seBses, besides a 
world gave them credit for an unusual display of the moderate show of the swimming and wading birds, and 
personal qualities which are most likely to promote a smft U group of the aceipitres, a great variety of the 
prosperity. Such being the determining conditions, it perehera and climbers — comprising not merely the crows, 
ia not to be presume^ that the most successful are the* atarlin^s, thrushes, finches, and swallows, which are com-, 
moat worthy, or the leftat Successful the least Worthy. 131011 18 » flU11(ll 7 species of parrots, fly-catcher*, 

The fact is, that all occupations call for a modification honey-suckers, and humming-birds, which we only know 
or adaptation of human nature for their own needs or M strangers, or from their appearance in museums. Re- 
duties. The requirements at mercantile life nre some- gwdhm the last of these families, Mr Gosse presents a 
thing not perfect aa to absolute human nature, but per- 8 r ® at oea * °f information. He has discovered that, I 

feet as to mercantile fife. There must be good, but not devotedly fond of the juices of flowers, and will 

brilliant ability ; enterprise, but not rashness ; and so ? a g erl J fluck dissolved sugar, they look chiefly to minute 
forth. Often, too, it mutt happen that the dullest for their sustenance. 

qualities, exercised with quiet perseverance and cau- The fine woods of the Bluefields range of mountains 
tion, make in time that result which even more perfect are a f avour ite haunt of the long-tailed humming-bird 
mercantile character will forfeit by one false or unfor- ^ Trochilus .potowps) . To pursue our author’s description, 
tuimtpstep, So, then, distribution may be faulty Qs * a tree, from the thickness of one’s wrist up to the 
to toeram, even where it is most just as to classes. magnitude of the hoary figs and cotton trees, but 

Ttya* fa even UU inequality with respect to the diife- 16 clotted fantastic parasites : begonias with waxen 
rent pattens of one career. Commencements hre usually lowers, and ferns with hirsute stems, climb up the trunks; 
attended .by immense difficulties. The saving of the enormolu bromelias spring from the greater forks, and 
%M$erefai costs a fearfai struggle, imt merely with frin S e the horizontal limba; various orchidess with matted 
expense, but with necessity?; The flit few f 00 * 8 ail <l grotesque blosswns dmop from every bough, and 
*f8ffipfoay be passed ifrt&s greatest pruSence, but they 1*25 lia ??» ^ 5® r % eof a depend from the 

only serve to overcome foe general disposition to fear *°ftkst branches, or stretch from tree to tree. Elegant 
and suspect the untried. Afterwards, money almost “J V*}™ *** numerous; hem and 

saves itself, and character flourishes, although the pri- there tlle wlW . Vinton or helicoma waves its long flag- 
m$sy brightness of virtue may have been dabbled a lfttle ' x ' 

fa fos mud dy mm at the world. Thetnight that lies, Jha BWs a Jsmrirn. By Philip Henry Gtoew; assisted by 
, for t»e control of hu»a« destiny; in foe first savin gs of SS^pp^mS.'* **** 01 ^ paBW *‘ Tow,L * Van Voorrt * 
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like leaves Som amidst the humbler busltes ; and m the 
most obscure corners, over some decaying log, nods the 
noble spike of the magnificent limodorura. Noting is 
flaunting or showy ; all is solemn and subdued ; but alb 
is exquisitely beautiful, . . . The smaller wood consists 
largely of the plant cdlled glass -eye berry, a scrophula- 
rious shrub, the blossoms m which, though presenting 
little beauty in form or hue, ve pre-em$iently attractive 
to the long-tailed humming-bird. These bushes are at 
no part of the year out of blossom, the soar^st berries 
appearing at all seasons on the same stalk as the flowers. 
And here at any time one may with tolerable certainty*] 
calculate on finding these very lovely birds. But it is in 
March, April, and May, that they abound x 1 suppose 1 
have sometimes seen not fewer than a hundred/ come 
successively to rifle the blossoms within the space of. half 
as many yards in the course of a forenoon. They are, 
however, in no respect gregarious ; though three or four 
may be at one moment hovering round the blossoms of 
the same bush, there is no association; each 1& governed 
by his individual preference, and each attends ^to his own 
affaiis. It is worthy of remark, that males compose by 
far the greater portion of the individuals observed at 
this elevation. I do not know why it should be so, but 
we see veiy few females there, whereas in the lowlands 
this sex outnumbers the other. In March, a large num- 
ber are found to be clad in the livery of the adult male, 
but without long tail-feathers; others have the character- 
istic feathers lengthened, but »in various degrees. . . . 
Ono day several of these “ young bloods” being together, 
a regular tumult ensued, somewhat similar to a sparrow - 
Jiyht — such twittering, and fluttering, and dartings hither 
and thither ! I could not exactly make out the matter, 
but suspected that it was mainly an attack (surely a 
most ungallant one, if so) nyde by these upon two fe- 
males of the same species, that were sucking at the same 
"bush. These were certainly in the skirmish, but the evo- 
lutions wore too rapid to be certain how the battle went/ 
It appears that, small and beautiful as they are, tho 
humming-birds aro excessively pugnacious. Near Mr 
Oosae’s chamber window at Phoenix Park, near Savanna- 
le-Mar, there were two Malay apple-trees, covered with 
blossom, to which a Mango humming-bird had for several 
days been paying his devoirs. One morning, onother 
came, and the manoeuvres of these two tiny creatures be- 
came highly interesting. They ‘ chased each other through 
the labyrinth of twigs and flowers, till, an opportunity 
occurring, the one would dart with seeming fury upon 
the other, and then, with a loud rustling of their wings, 
they would twirl together, round and round, until they 
nearly came to the earths It was some time before I could 
see with any distinctness what took plaoe in these tussles; 
their twirlings were so rapid as to baffle all attempts at 
discrimination. At length an encounter took place pretty 
close to me, and I perceived that the beak of the one 
grasped the beak of the other, and thus fastened, both 
whined round and round in their perpendicular descent, 
the point pf contact being the centre of the gyrations, till, 
when another second would have brought them both on 
tho ground, they separated, and the one chased Ac other 
for about a hundred yards, and then returned in triumph 
to the tree, where, perched on a lofty twi^, he chirped 
monotonously and pertinaciously for some time — I could 
not help thinking, in defiance. In a few minutes, how*| 
ever, the banished one returned, and flegan chirping no 
loss provokingly, which soon brought on another chase 
and another tussle. I am persuaded that these were 
hostilo encounte»| for one scorned evidently afraid of th^ 
other, fleeing when the other pursued, though his indomi- 
table spirit would prompt the chirp of defiance $ and when 
resting after a battle. I noticed. that this one held his 
beak open, as if panting. SomeJunes they would suspend 
hostilities to sues a few blossonn, but mutual proximity 
was sure to bring them on again, with the same result. 
In their tortuous and rapid evolutions, the light from 
their ruby necks would now and then flash in tho sun 
with gem-like radiance ; and as they now and then ho- 
vered motionless, the broadly expanded jtail— whose outer 
feathers are crimson-purple, but jyhen ‘intercepting tho 

• ff '• I 


sun's rays transmit oraage-colouied lighfwadded much 
to their beauty. Allttle Banana quit, that WaSpeaping 
among the blossoms in his own quiet way, seemed now. 
and then to look with surprise on the eemhatanfl||iM 
when the one had driven his rival to a longer distancel*** 
usual, the victor set upon the unoffending quit, which 
soon yielded the point, and retired, humbly enough,* * © * 
neighbouring tree. The war, for it was a 
paign, a regular succession of battles, lasted folly ffe'hfe " 
and then I was called away from the post of obsesf 

Mr Gesso took several of these birds, and attemj 

domesticate them, sometimes with partial success; 

generally they quickly died. Amongst those whfSi h*; 
kept for some time, he observed much variety of tempest 'is* 
'some being moody and sulky, others very timid, and |f* 
others gentle and confiding from the first/ He adds the, 
remark, 1 1 have noticed this in other birds also; doye*, 
l^for instance, which manifest individuality of charraefc 
Itierhaps as much as men, if we were Competent to appre- 
ciate it/ * ' • 

1 ’Wilson has already made us acquainted with the 
mocking-bird; externally handsome, out with nothing 
brilliant about him ; easy and animated in his move- 
ments, and possessing * a voice capable of almost every 
modulation, from the clear mellow jmtes of the wood- 
thrush to .the savage scream If theoald eagle/ His 
powerful tfotefr silence all other birds, and he becomes a 
substitute for all. f A bystander destitute of sight would 
suppose that the whole feathered tribes had assembled 
together on a trial of skill, each striving to produce his 
Utmost effect, so perfect are his imitations. He many 
times deceives the sportsman, and sends him in search of 
birds that perhaps are not within miles of him. Even 
birds themselves arc frequently imposed upfln by this 
admirable mimic, and are decoyed by the fancied call of 
their mates; or dive with precipitation into the depths 
of. thickets at the scream of what they suppose to be the 
sparrow-hawk/ In the domesticated state, * luyrhistles 
for the^dog — Csosar starts up, wags his tail, ana runs to 
meet his master. He squeaks out like a hurt chicken, 
and the hen harries about, with hanging wings and 
bristled feathers, clucking, to protect its injured brood. 

The barking of the dog, the mewing of the cat, the creak- 
ing of a passing wheelbarrow, follow with great truth and 
rapidity. While pursuing Ms imitations, * he spreads 
his wings, expands his tail, and throws himself round the 
cage in all the ecstacy of enthusiasm, seeming not only 
to sing but to flgpee, keeping time to the measure of his 
owp music/ 

Of this extraordinary bird Mr Gosse speaks ' as one of 
the commonest in Jamaica, bold and forward in his 
manners, of striking though not showy colours/ Many 
a time lias it caused disappointment to our naturalist. 

' Hearing the voice of, as I supposed, some new bird, or 
some that I was in want o 4 , 1 £ave found, after creeping 
c&utiously’and perhaps with some difficulty to the spot, 
that it proceeded from the familiar personage before me. 

A friend ofc Mr Gosse has been at tne pains to study the 
ordinary or proper song of the bird, and has ascertained 
that it comprehends no fewer than eighteen notes. 

( It is in the "stillness of the night,* says Mr Gosse, 
^when^like his European namesake [the nightingale], he 

*VWIth wakeful melody to cheer 

Tho livelong hours,” 

thfe the song of this birdtis heard to advantage. Some- 
times, when desirous of watching the first flight of Z7ra- 
nia Stoanqia , I have ascended the mountains before 
brefk of day, I have been charmed with the rich gushes 
and bursts of melody proceeding from this most sweet 
songster^ aa heeetood on tiptoe on tho topmost twig of 
some Bour-sop or orange-tree, in the rays of the bright ■ : 
moonlight. How lie «s answered by another, and new f® 
another joins the chorus, from the trees around, till the }f 
woods and savannas are ringing with the delightfulsounds 
of exquisite and innocent joy. Nor is the season of softg 
confined; as in many birds, to that period when 
and incubation Vail forth the affections and sympathies 
of the sexes towards each other. The mocknsg-Vixd is 
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f vocal at all seasons ; and it is probably owing to bis per- 
manency of song, as well as to his incomparable variety, 
that the savannas and lowland groves of Jamaica are 
almost always alive with melody, though oar singing 
birds are so few. 

••It is remarkable,’* observes Mr Hill £Mr Gosse’s 
principal coadjutor], •* that in /these serenades and mid- 
night solos, which have obtained for the mopkipg-bird 
the name of the nightingale, apd which he commences 
with a rapid stammering prelude, as if he had. awaked, 
frightened out of sleep, he never sings his songs of 
mimicry ; his music a& this time is his own. it is fuU 
of variety, with a fine compass, but less mingled and 
more equable than by day, as. if the minstrel felt that 
the sober-seeming of the night required a solemnity of 
music peculiarly its own. The night-song of the mocking- 
bird, though in many of its modulations it reminds us 
of that of the nightingale of Europe, has leas of volume .. 
in it. There is not 1 move variety, but a less frequent re/] 
petition of those certain notes of ecstacy. which give suclt | 
a peculiar character, and such wild. Intense, and all- 
absorbing feeling to the midnight song of the European 
bird. Though the more regulated quality of the song of 
our nightingale is less calculated to create surprise, it is 
the more fitted toapothc and console ; and that sensation 
II of melancholy wlf&Ii is said to pervade the melody of the 
European minstrel, is substituted in the midnight sing- 
ing of our bird by one of thoughtful and tranquil delight.” 

• The nest of the mocking-bird is not so elaborate a 
structure as tli^t of many birds. It is built with little 
attempt at concealment in some bush or low tree, offcefi 
anorange near the dwelling-house. When young are in 
possession, their presence is no secret ; for an unpleasant 
soqnd* half-hissing, half-whistling, is all day long issuing 
from their unfledged throats,; delightful efforts, I dare- 
say, to the fond parents. At this time the old birds are 
watchful and courageous. If an intruding boy or natu- 
ralist approaches their family, they hop from twig to 
twig, lwking on with outstretched neck, in rout? but 
evident solicitude ; but any winged visitant, thod^h ever 
so unconscious of evil intent, ana though ever so largo, is 
driven away with fearless pertinacity. The saucy ani 
and tinkling instantly yield the sacred neighbourhood, 
the brave mocking-bird pursuing a group of three or four 
even to several hundred jprd? distance ; and even the 
John -crow, if he sail near the tree, is iiWiantly attacked 
and driven from the scene. But the hogs are the crea- 
tures that give him the moot annoyance. ) They are ordi- 
narily fed upon the inferior orangesfHhe fruit be^ng 
shaken down to them in the evenings; hence they acquire 
the habit of resorting to the orange-trees, to wait for a 
lucky windfall. The mocking-bird, feeling nettled at the 
intrusion, flies down and begins to peck the hog with al^. 
his might. Piggy* ^iot understanding the matter, but 
pleased with the titillafcion, gently lies down, aiftl turns 
up his broadside to enjoy^it ; the poor bird gets into an 
agony of distress, pecks and pecks again ; but only in- 
creases the enjoyment of the luxurious intruder, and is 
at last compelled to give up the effort in despdkr.* 

THE CHEAP EXCURSION. 
Cheapness ! What wonderfully clever things are done 


celebrate thy praises in an essay. The philosophjfcof 
cheapness may be beat detaildU in a story— the story of 
a terribly saving couple whom we lately heard of in 

The morning of the ftte of St Cloud shone bright 
and beautiful, and Monsieur Krnkaine, who had set 
himself on enjoying a holiday, was ai&ioufc to be off 
4 1 think, mydear, it is time to ataft/ said he to his 
wife; ‘as we tneau to W^lk* itwifi be wise for us to go 
before the heat comes oft.* 

‘Well, Monsieur Krukidne* 1 screamed a shrill voice 
from an Inner room, ‘yen maybe off if you like ; but 
Alexander’s face is sot washed, and in j things are not 
on yet, and I ihan’t hurry either.’ * 
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M. Krnkaine looked at his watch and groaned ; hut 
he knew by experience that to endeavour to hasten 
Madame Kn>k<tme’s preparations would only occasion 
•further delay : so, after ascertaining once more that it 
was realty a fine day, he glanced over the newspaper 
with as much composure as he*could preserve. This 
was a great day in the lifetof the Krukaines, who had 
long looked forward to it with keen anticipations of the 
pleasure it was to afford them. St Cloud is a pretty 
village on the banks of the Seine, at a short distance 
from Paris. It possesses a palace and very handsome 
^gardens, which on the fete day of the patron saint of 
the place are thronged with visitors, and offer a very 
gay appearance. The Krukaines were retired grocers 
in comfortable circumstances *, their elder children were 
settled in the world, but the youngest, Alexander Kru- 
kaine, a boy about nine years of age, still remained 
with his parents, who resided in the Hue de I'Arbre, 
near the*Place Dauphine. As the heavy cares of 
life were over for them, M. and Madame Krukaine 
might have been considered very happy people, but for 
the unlucky parsimony of their habits. 1 Nothing lite- 
rally seemed so difficult to M. Krukaine as to spend a 
few francs for any purpose not strictly indispensable. 
To save money was his first consideration in every- 
thing ; and his contrivances to get cheap bargains, and 
conduct matters on all occasions cheaply, were most 
exemplary. Unfortunately, his cheap often turned out 
dear purchases, when all the cost was counted; but 
better luck was hoped for next time; and failure ac- 
cordingly only led to new experiments. Madame had 
not originally been a votary of cheapness; but from 
living in an atmosphere df economical devices, she at 
length rivalled her husband in saving, and after that it 
would have been difficult Ho say who was the cleverest 
in scenting out a bargain, or contriving means for hold- 
ing in money. In carrying out their projects, they 
stoically deprived themselves of the most innocent plea- 
sures, lest they should cause any expense. They declared 
that their meautf would not allow them to see company. 
As every one knew this to be false, the Krukaines 
were soon culled selfish, avaricious people ; but to this 
they remained perfectly indifferent ; M. Krukaine, who 
piqued himself on being a philosopher, remarking that 
as calumny was the usual reward of merit, they had no 
right to be surprised at the treatment they experienced 
from their neighbours. If the truth must be told, they 
were rather glad than otherwise at the turn which 
reports took against them. They had the pleasure of 
thinking they were unjustly persecuted, and this plea- 
sure they had the satisfaction of enjoying without cost : 
it was a cheap way of getting amusement. 

Such being their disposition, it was not without 
mature deliberation that the Krukaines had adopted tlje 
resolution of going to the fete of St Cloud; but the 
beauty of the weather rendered the temptation irresist- 
ible; besides, they determined to spend* so very little, 
that it would be scarcely worth mentioning. A circum- 
stance jrhich increased their wish of seeing the fdte 
was, that several lodgers of the house in which they 
resided had resolved to go to it in a party, and spoke 
enthusiastically of the pleasures they anticipated from 


and thought of in thy name — what mighty sums saved the excursion. The Krukaines had been invited to join 
—what pleasures realised ! We shall not, however, phem, but had* churlishly refused ; for as M. Krukaine 


prudently observed, * What was the use of going with 
other people, when you could gain nothing by them?' 
They accordingly determined to go Alone. Madame 
fitrenu, a sarcastic widow who lived on the same land- 
ing with them, and who was to be one of the pio-nic 
party, did indeed make some malicious and spiteful 
remarks about stingy %pd unsociable people; but as 
Madame Krukaine observed, in emulation of her 
husband’s philosophy, 4 She was above such things, and 
should treat the woman's impertinence with the calm 
contempt it merited/ 

Though M. Krukaine, after waiting a very long time, 
ended by thinking madam e would 'never be dressed, she 
was ready at laifc and appeared in the full glory of a 
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bright yellow bonnet and brick-red shawl, which, though 
somewhat out of date, were still as good as new. On 
one arm she carried a large and heavy basket, well 
stored with provisions for the day, whilst in her other, 
hand she brandishedgan old blue parasol. * Madame 
Krukaine was a thin, little ttpnian, with pinched features, 
and a long shrewish nose, ftehind hit maternal parent 
came Alexander Krukaine, a dull, sleepy -looking boy, 
whose face now shone with uncommon brilliancy, owing 
to the recent application of soap and water. M. Kru«< 
kaine needs no description : he was a thick, common* 
place-looking man, possessed of a tolerable share of 
good-nature; but long habit had enabled him to lay 
this superfluous quality under such remarkable con- 
trol, that few persons could have suspected its exist- 
ence. He now no sooner perceived his wife and 
son, than, notwithstanding the philosophic spirit on 


Krukaines soon discovered that they were hungry. 
Their first care, therefore, was to select a eonye&ianfc 
spot where they might take a slight repast. \Theywere 
quarrelling on the subject— for Madame Kfukiine loiMfed 
to remain within sight of the fcte,*and her husband m . 
energetically remonstrated against Ibis courier- when 
the gqpd lady suddenly gave a shriek of homt^jnedUs? 
claimed, in a tone of, the deepest dismay, ‘Thehtol^’ 

* M. Krukaine turned hastily round* filled wjtih pro-, 
phetic dread : the basket, which should have been on , 
his wife’s arm, was gone. . 0 , . ,■ 

* In the cart! r screamed madame; 1 you left it h) 'this [ 

cart.’ » 

‘ I think, my dear, it would be more correct to say 
you left it. What had 1 to do with the basket? * 

* I say you left it. Monsieur Krukaine : had I not 
Alexander to mind ? You ought to be ashamed of yoex* 
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which he prided liimsclf, fie betrayed his fmpatience Itself — j a new basket I bought only tile other day, besides 
to bo off by immediately leading the way tftwn stairs. IV cold roast capon, a pdte, a bottle of Wine, a porcelain; 
Madame Krukaine followed him, secretly hoping they al&h, and a damask cloth. Well, I do compliment you 


might leave the house without being seen by Madame 
lire nil. But the watchful widow hAd been waiting for 
them the whole morning ; and they no sooner appeared 
on the landing, than she opened the door of her apart- 
ment, And thrust out her head; observing with a sar- 
castic sneer, * So you are going ! I hope you may en- 
joy yourselves. I know we shall, for Monsieur Theo- 
dore, the lawyer’s clerk, is to bring his flute, and Mon- 
sieur Ledru, the first-floor lodger, his guitar. Then we 
each take something to eat with us; I have a fine 
melon for my part. Bqt bless me, Madame Krukaine, 
you are not going to carry that heavy basket, and 
surely you do not mean to walk in this heat? We 
have hired a char-a-banc, w^ich is to take us there and 
bring us back again for a very reasonable sum indeed. 
But I suppose you would be too proud to go iu a char- 
a-banc?* 

Without heeding this impertinent speech, the Kru- 
kaincs passed loftily on, and deigned Her no reply. The 
day was fine, but uncommonly warm. M. Krukaine, 
who carried his wife’s heavy basket, soon discovered 
this, and they had not proceeded far, when he observed 
to madame, * I think, my dear, we shall be very mucli 
fatigued by the time we ryach St Cloud : had we not 
better ride there? Perhaps this countryman, who 
seems to be going our way, might give us a lift.* 

The countryman was indeed willing to take them to 
St Cloud in exchange for a small sum, which, by dint of 
haggling, Madame Krukaine reduced to a very trifling 
one. The whole family accordingly got up, M. and 
Madame Krukaine exchanging looks of congratulation 
on their excellent bargain. They soon discovered, how- 
ever, that the cart went rather more slowly than they 
hould have walked. As this would not answer, the 
countryman urged his horse, which went off at a smart 
trot ; but tliepart not happening to be upon springs, the 
Krukaines were in consequence so unmercifully jolted, 
that they soon asked for a respite. They still jelt much 
cramped, for there was only very scanty room in the 
cart; but this they bore with the heroism which belongs 
to true economy, when, as ill luck would have it, a light 
and lmndsome char-tl-banc, containing the pic-nic party, 
passed by them, Madame ICrukaing devoutly hopdft 
they might not be recognised, but her yellow bonnet 
was too conspicuous not to attract Madame Brenu’s eye. 
The widow not only saw them, but drew the attention 
of the whole party upon them, and gave them an ironical 
nod as the light vehicle passed swiftly by, and left the 
slow, jolting cart for behind. Though the Krukaines 
were greatly mortified, they aflbpted to treat the matter 
lightly. M. Krukaine, especjUly, took a very philoso- 
phic view of it, and was at great pains to prove toehira- 
self and to hie wife that a cart was by no means inferior 
to a char-k-banc ; hut although madame agreed with 
film, and went Vo far as to soy that she preferred the 
cart, they both got down very willingly from the vehicle 
as soon as they had reached St Dloudl They had come 
so slowly along that it was dok? aboyt twelve and the 


on your day’s work. Oh you may sneer away l* 

M. Krukaine here suggested that the cart might not 
be gone yet, and he accordingly ran back to the spot 
where they had alighted; but vainjiopet no trace of 
it remained — cart, basket, odd capon, wine, and pdte, J 
all had vanished. This was the more provoking, that 
it was very rarely the Krukaines ventured to indulge 
in such luxurious fare as they had promised thorn- 
selves for that day. M. Krukaine’s hiyiger silenced his 
''philosophy for a while, and lie slowly returned, to the 
spot where he had left his wife in a very bitter mood, 
which the thought of the capon on which the country- 
man was going to feast rendered particularly despond- 
ing. 

‘Well, sir,’ triumphantly exclaimed Madame Kru- 
kaine, * where is the basket? — your basket, sir!' 

* It. is useless to talk of it now, my dear ; tjie ques- 
tion what shall we eat?' 

‘You may eat what y° u like. Monsieur Krukaine; 
but surely yovseannot be very hungry, or. you would 
not have left your basket behind you.' 

Without heeding this taunt, M. Krukaine imme- 
diately proceeded to a restaurateur’s, where, on paying 
a very high^nrice, he proceed some cold meat, a loaf 
of bread, and> bottle of wine. With these provisions 
the family m*jic a very indifferent meal, the relish it 
might other Wqi^Jiave afforded them being destroyed 
by the consciousness of their loss. When the repast 
was over — and, as Madame Krukaine bitterly observed, 
it did not last long — M. Krukaine proposed that they 
should take a walk; his wife sullenly consented; and 
^they accordingly went over the gardens, looked at the 
fdte, end endeavoured to admire the fine prospects 
around tljem. But it was ip vain they sought to be 
amused { disappointment and vexAtion damped their 
joy, and a cloud even came over M. Krukaine’s philo- 
sophic spVit every tiraedie thought of the cold capon. 
As thougn to increase their annoyance, it so happened 
that, in going through one of the pleasant woods hear 
the gardens, they came to a grassy spot which had 
been chosen by the pic-nic party for their restingplace. 

A large tablecloth had been spread on the grass ; the 
meal was laid out upon it, and though a somewhat 
heterogeneous one, it looked sufficiently tempting to 
awaken keen feelings oS regret and envy in the Kru- 
kaines, It was elsq remarkably aggravating to see in 
wtyat good spirits the whole party seemed to be. M. 
Theodore’s flute and M. Ledru’s guitar were giving' 
forth sweet sounds for the amusement of the company;* 
and to the great delight of a few children who were 
amongst the pic-nic party, and danced on the grass 
with a glee wlfloh* showed their entire satisfaoMoii£/4| 
This sight produced a great effect on Alexander Krt |S ; ' 
kaiue’s feelings, which had hitherto been in a dormant 
state; he perceived at a glance the enjoym 
which he had been deprived, and insisted oqu 
the party forthwith. His parents peretnu teffiju 
and as they hod fortunately escaped Madam 
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eye, they hastened to leave the spot whilst still unseen. 
Alexander felt aggrieved $ this feeling increased when 
Madame Krukaine positively foA^e hifn to go near 
the stalls, temptingly covered with toys and sweets ; 
and snappishly declared that too much money had 
already been thrown away on that day for her to think 
of squandering any more by the most trifling purchase. 
Them was a good deal of stubhomness hi Alexander 
Krukaine’a disposition ; he was, moreover, accustomed 
to great indulgent and on the present occasion he 
thought himself extremely ill-used. To show a proper 
sense of his wrongs,' he spared no pains to render both 
himself end his parents thoroughly uncomfortable. 
This was easily effected. Whenever they wanted to 
rest, he insisted on going on ; and when, on the con- 
trary, they wished to walk, he declared himself too 
itiigiied to proceed. Madame Krukaine scolded, M.J 
Krukaine remonst&ted and threatened by turns; but! I 
nothing could produce the least effect on Alexander 
who was now roused to a state of dogged resistance. 

The Kruksines were heartily glad when evening came 
on. M. Krukaine, who felt a most unphilosophic appe- 
tite, hinted something about having dinner ; but mrAarn© 
sharply observed-^hat. they had already dined; and 
; though her husband felf this to be a most lamentable 
fiction, he was compelled to acquiesce. The question 
was now how they were to go home. They endeavoured 
to secure some conveyance, for fatigue had so far con- 
quered their feelings of avarice, as to make them willing 
to sacrifice a few francs to qpmfort. Hut this was the 
hour when everyone was returning— the most insignifi- 
cant vehicle suddenly rose in importance, and extrava- 
gaKtr&mnS were asked and given for a seat. 

4 We will walk home,’ indignantly exclaimed Madame 
Krukaine, on beholding this deplorable state of things ; 
and os her husband seconded the heroic resolve, they 
set out ^mediately. The evening was close and sultry, 
and before they had walked a quarter of a league^ Alex- 
ander KmVtfne, exasperated by this forced march, sat 
down by the roadside, and expressed hi* solemn deter- 
mination of not going one step farther. His parents 
walked on, pretending to leave him behind ; but Alex- 
ander, who hod grown accustomed to misfortunes, re- 
mained insensible to this r dne, and wa\^st asleep by 
the time they returned near him. What was to be 
done? M. Krukaine suggested a sounrt whipping as 
soon as they should reach home. XUt this afforded 
no present relief* bin wife sharply bade him hold his 
peace, and began a long recriminating speech, by which 
she clearly proved that all their sufferings originated 
in M. Krukaine’* loss of the basket They were still in I 
this dilemma, when a fiacre drove up to the door of a 1 
villa, near which thfey Were then standing. A gentle- 
man came out of the house and stepped into the coach. 

* Place Dauphine,’ said he to the coachman, Vho nodded 
and took his seat. 

M. and .Madame Krukaine exchanged a rapid look of 
intelligence^ Place Dauphine was close to their abode ; 
the seat at the bade of the fiacre was vide ; the night 
wds dark, no one could see them. In short, after a very 
brief hesitation, they seised on the slumbering Alex- 
ander* and sprang up stealthily on the convenient seat, 
whilst the unsuspecting coachman drove off. 

TheKrukaines actually chuckled with exultation’ <at 
the success . Of their stratageiff. There was something 
§q truly defightful In the idea of riding home for no- 
thing, that It hade them forget the miseries 6f the day. 

It is true that they were rather uncomfortably seated, 
and that Alexander,,*^ Seemed determined to drown 
the remembrance # his wtfee in deep, w& every minute 
** *.} but, as M. Krukaine wisely 


in, danger 

remarked * 4 What vonl^be the use of philosophy, if it 
did not te ach us to 'b^' latently such trifling incon- 

Thajf accordingly bore their trials with exemplary 
fortitude, until they disco voted, to their dismay, that it 
wflshaghming to rain, or, as Madame Krukaihe bitterly. 
#§spgd f • to pour. 1 The unhappy lady opened her 
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parasol inthe vain hope of sheltering her bonnet; but 
the only consequence of this arrangement .was to trans- 
fer to it some of the blue of the parasol. She fortu- 
nately remained unconscious of this unlooked-for result, 
and entertained herself by lamenting the loss of her 
husband’s basket as she persisted in terming it M. 
Krukaine was thoroughly fatigued and hungry. These 
were sufficient evils even for a sage, and he accordingly 
fell fast asleep, heedless alike of madame's jcoldigg and 
of the rain which poured upon him. It was not until 
the fiacre stopped that he wakened with an alarmed 
start ; but he immediately recollected the necessity of 
silence, and alighted noiselessly. His next task was to 
take down Alexander, who was still in the embrace of 
Morpheus, and to rouse Madame Krukaine, who had 
followed the example of her husband and son. These 
delicate proceedings Were conducted with so much dis- 
cretion, tpat neither the tenant of the fiacre nor the 
coachman suspected what was going on. Whilst there 
was a chance of detection, the Krukaines prudently re- 
mained within the deep shadow of one Of the neighbour- 
ing houses ; but as soon as the fiacre drove away, M. 
Krukaine, who felt uncomfortably cool about the head, 
exclaimed, ‘ My dear, will you be kind enough to give 
me my hat?’ 

4 Tour hatl’ indignantly echoed his wife; 4 what 
have I to do with your hpt, sir?' 

M. Krukaine was stupified by-this new misfortune. 
Though he had evidently lost his hat whilst sleeping 
behind the fiacre, he refused to believe in this melan- 
choly truth, and repeatedly declared there must be 
some mistake, that it coulif not be. Madame Krukaine 
listened to her husband’s lamentations with bitter 
triumph, and sarcastically asserted that she felt de- 
lighted at what had occurred. This was extremely 
aggravating, and her spouse took it in ^ery ill part ; he 
and madame therefore quarrelled on the subject until 
they grew tired it; after which they began to think 
of going home. But though they knew they eught to 
be within a very short distance of their dwelling, they 
could never succeed in finding the turn which led to 
it : they at first ascribed this to the darkness of the 
night 

4 Most extraordinary, to be sure!’ exclaimed M. Kru- 
kaine, rubbing his eyes to ascertain that it was not in 
them the mistake lay. 4 Will you be kind enough 
to tell me the name of this place?’ he asked of a man 
who happened to be passing by. 

4 Place Dauphine,’ was the answer. 

M. Krekafae breathed freely, and next inquired for 
the way leading to the Rue de 1’Arbre. 

4 1 don’t know the street.’ 

M. Krukaine’s doubts returned. Perhaps this was 
not the Place Dauphine; but the man reiterated his 
assertion. Then where was the Rue de l'Arbre? The 
man again declared he did net know. • 

4 But, my friend,’ coaxingly observed M. Krukaine, 

4 let me Coll you it must he very near this spot’ 

4 And let me Tell you,’ testily answered the man, 

4 there does not exist such a street in all Versailles.* 

, 4 Versailles !’ echoed M. Krukaine in a hollow tone. 

^ 4 Verrailles 1’ screamed Madame Krukaine. 

Alas, they W ert indeed in Versailles, which possessed 
a Place Dauphine as well as Paris! , The unhappy 
couple, forgetting all their causes fit dissent, looked on 
one another in mute despair. Versailles was much 
ferthet from Paris than St Cloud; the rain still fell 
heavily ;,a neighbouriog^fipek struck twelve ; In short 
their misery seemed oomplete. M. Krukaine, whose 
imagination seemed, affiSHed by the misfortunes of the 
aay,acrupled not to dedure that they were persecuted 
by aa inexorable fatfJHy. One moment he felt tempted 
to defy his destiny i out on second thought, he re- 
solved to delay doing tiiis until he should be safely homp 
—an event which, as ne bitterly observed, did not seem 
likely to occur foj some time yet In the meanwhile, 
Madame Krukaine, who, according to her ownatsertion, 
bad been pr#piimjM«Oe the loss of her basket, for. 
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everything which had occurred, learned from the indi- 
vidual who had apprized them of their me^ncholy 
situation, that they would find a little inn in one of the 
neighbouring streets, where they might probably gem 
admittance for the night It was not without much 
difficulty that the unnappuKrukaines succeeded in dis- 
covering this place of rellge, and ip rousing the In- 
mates, who, on beholding their pitiable condition, con- 
sented to receive them, although they were unprovided 
with a passport But even when they found themselvrs 
in a comfortable room, and to all appearance safe, hf. 
Krukaine remained sceptical, and refused to believe 
that their misfortunes were over. 

• Don’t think yourself safe yet, my dear/ he gravely 
observed to his wife, as they retired for the night ; 1 we 
are the victims of fatality.’ 


M. Krukaine’s first act on awakening the next morn- of living. What must be considered* a good sign of 
ing, and on ascertaining, though he declared himseft approaching common sense, was jtn observation which 
astonished at such an escape, that he had not been^ made the other day to a neighbour, 1 that she 

spirited away during the night, was to send for a hatter, Was afraid there is no way of getting a franc for a con- 


in order to replace the indispensable article of wearing 
apparel he had unfortunately lost. Of course he was 
dreadfully cheated j the hatter knew that he lay at his 
mercy, and made the most of his advantage ; but M. 
Krukaine was now prepared for anything, and he bore 
the imposition with a kind of desperate resignation. 
Madame Krukaine did not yield so readily to the de- 
crees of fate ; she gazed with* unutterable dismay on her 
bonnet, to which her par&Bol, through the agency of the 


rain, had imparted a green tint; and like those struck^ so much skill in the construction, dhn scarcely fail of 


by some sudden calamity, she remained incredulous, and 
long refused to believe in 4he reality of this lamentable 
metamorphosis. When the Krukaines had breakfasted 
— and they now felt a sox} of recklessness at whatever 
expenses they might incur— they secured a vehicle, of 
which the owner engaged to take them to their own 
door for what M. Krukaine termed an enormous sum ; 
but this was of little consequence, as he had made up his 
mind to submit to all the exigencies of destiny until he 
found himself at his own door in Paris. There they 
arrived at length, after undergoing, as ho observed 
in a melancholy tone, a scries of unparalleled misfor- 
tunes. They had indeed the appearance of travellers 
returning from a disastrous voyage. Madame Krukaiue’s 
features were haggard and fatigued ; Alexander looked 
stupified and dirty ; and though M. Krukaine had Buf- 
fered least in outward appearance, his startled air 
plainly bespoke the unhappy victim of fatality. 

The family had no sooner alighted from their con- 
veyance, than they perceived the sarcastic countenance 
of Madame Brenu looking down on them from her win- 
dow. » 

. ‘ Why,' she screamed out, 1 where have you been all 

f this time,- we were so uneasy? I hope you enjoyed 
yourselves. We had quite a delightful day of it I assure 
you ; dined »in the wood, and came home just in time to 
escape the rain. I hope you did not get wet. But dear 
me, what is the matter With your bonnet? Green ! I 
declare ; surely it was yellow yesterday ? And where is 
your basket ? Ah ! empty of all the good things by thiB, 
I daresay?* And so the provoking woman went on, 
whilst the unhappy Krukaines, now resigned to any- 
thing, did not even attempt to rejost hut icthocMo 
their apartment 

For several days the Krukaines could think of no- 
thing but the disasters which they had met with in the 
pursuit of pleasure ; and M* Krukaine clearly proved to 
his wife that a more unhappy couple had never gone to 
the fete of St Cloud. Ilia next act was to ascertain 
the precise sum they had spent in their unlucky expedi- 
tion. After a good deal of npo calculation, he found that, 
including the loss of the casket and hat, besides the 
total ruin of the V?nnet and parasol, their expenses 
L amounted ta fifty-seven francs twenty-five centimes. 
Madame Krukaine raised her eyes and clasped her hands 
as she heard this lamentable result, from which she 
concluded that it was perfect ruin tb think of pleasure— 
a sentiment in which ner hmjmd^ntirely^cqulesoed. 


But even this soothing de’nrion was not granted to the 
Krukaines; for as Madame Brenu took good care to 
inform them of the exact aum 'which had heed spent by 
the whole pio-nic party, they soon perceived that there 
are two methods of economising— one by which fimmm 
can be procured at a moderate expense. whilst serious 
loss and inconvenience are too frequently antaMed by 
the other. The effect produced by this discovery is 
not yet known; but k is thought that the fitofrheaxnft- 
Usm from which M. Kmi-ame suffered shortly after the 
fete of St Cloud, considerably softened the rigidity'.of 
bis eednomy, whilst the loss o# her yellow bonnet pro- 
duced a similar effect on M^ame Krnkaine’s feeliogs. 

Though the Krukairos have not yet liod the 


nimity of acknowledging their mistake, they have latety 
manifested signs of improvement in a 


i more liberal Style 


time or, as this wise saw may be Anglicised for gene- 
ral* benefit, * there is no getting a for a 

SIXPENCE.’ 

THE BREAKWATER A’ff&LYMOUTH. . 

An account of this great work, the most successful of 
the kind ever executed in this country, which involves 
so many important principles in theory, and displays 


being generally interesting. A large book, just pub- 
lished, at the expense of an eminent engineer, puts 
ub in possession of authentic documents Jrojnyhich 
we may compile a connected narrative of cue pro- 
ceedings from their commencement* From the earliest 
periods of our history, Plymouth has been a much 
frequented port, well situated for trade, and the head- 
quarters of government expeditions. Tlie town stands 
at die inner end of the inlet known ar Plymouth 
Hound, of wtych the? two extremities to seaward are 
the Lizard and Start Points. Properly peaking, the 
Sound comprises an area of three miles in length and 
width, receiving the waters of three rivers. The shores 
are hilly ^nd in some plages project, so as to diminish 
the widthwy and a half, and form bays more or 
less secure, /nich, before the erection of the breakwater, 
were the on fy r e fuge for vessels. The Sound is exposed 
Jo winds, ranging easterly and westerly over twelve 
points of the compass. The south-westerly are the 
most prevalent, and drive in waves from the Bay of 
Biscay and the Atlantic with a force that appears alto- 
gether irresistible, and is often productive of disastrous 
effects. Notwithstanding these risks and inconve- 1 
niences, and the commercial importance of the station, 
no attempts were made to’remedy its defects during a 
long course of years; and although one of the most 
capacious harbours in the kingdom, it was really useful 
only in fine weather, or with the wind off shore. At 
length, in 1806, the idea of a breakwater was suggested 
by Karl St Vincent ; and in the same year Mr Kennie, 
architect of the Bell-Bock lighthouse, and Air Whidbey, 
a naval officer of great experience, were ordered by the 
Admiralty to W*re a survey, and draw up a report on 

Lthe subject. Proposals bad been made to construct,. 

Spiers running out fmm the land on either side of thq 
Sound, as a practicable means of affording protection la 
(hipping ; hut these were disapproved at by the Sur- 
veyors. as favouring the deposition of shoals, aqd at the. 
same time taking up the deepest water. Their recom- 
mendation was for a detached mole or embankment to 
be bullion a line of shoals, known as the San Gatfes 
and Shovel Bdtkty already existing in the middle the 
channel, which would shut in an area of about SdQO 
acres as a secure anchorage, and accommodatn feem 

- , ’ 

* A Historical, Practical, and Theoretical Aooqnnt trf thaBraak- 
water in Plymouth Sound. By Sir John Bennie, y.R .B,, A e. Folio. 
i fiu 0. Bohn, and J. Weale. 1848. 
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forty to fifty vessel* of the line, besides merchantmen. 
Hie surveyors' report contained, In addition, the . plods 
Ond specifications for supplementary moles, to project 
|, ft om the shore as circumstances might require., Most 
ukilful precautions were taken against the formation of 
deposits and the influence of currents, and the calcula- 
tions, as shown by the result, were in all cases well 
founded. • ■ 

Here the matter rested until 18*1, when it was again 
resolved to attempt something for the protection of the 
* magnificent harbour/ one of the reasons urged being, 
that it was 'so well situated for the stationing" of his 
majesty’s fleets that are to oppose the navies of France 
and Spain/ Projectors came forward with their schemes : 
the moat noteworthy were .those of General Bentham : 
he proposed to construct huge frames of wood, and 
moor them in the required situation, so as to break the 
force of the waves. These were objected to, from their 
liability to be earned away by every gale. Another 
plan was put forward, which comprised the building of 
140 hollow towers of stone, each fifty feet in diameter, 
with walls six feet thick, to be floated out to the statfon, 
and there filled with stones, and sunk in two rows ; the 
towers of the inner row opposite the intervals in the 
outer one : the for^Df the 0 waves would thus be broken, 
«While no impediment was opposed to the tidal currents. 
Some discussion arose out of these plans ; but the mole 
or breakwater, as first recommended, was finally de- 
cided on. 

The depth of wkter on the rocks varied from five to 
eight fathoms ; the proposed structure was to be ten 
yards wide at top, seventy yards at the base, and to rise 
ten fiagt above the surface at low water. Experience 
had demonstrated the uselessness of throwing down a 
heavy mass, and trusting to its weight to resist attacks 
of the sea. Old ocean is not famed for docility : the 
action of waves, and other natural laws, had to be con- 
sidered; gLd * under all the circumstances, the plan r of 
depositing loose angular blocks of rubble, or r6ugh 
stone, as raised from the quarries, frop half a ton 
to ten tons weight each, and upwards, mixed with 
smaller materials, in the line of the intended break- 
water, was considered the best and most advisable plan, 
and was accordingly adopted These blockspf stgne, it 
was justly considered, would naturally fHtr their own 
position, and slope or inclination, according^ to the depth 
of the water, the strength of the wave s ^ ai li their own 
specific gravity; and after a time, woulaoecome wedgeg 
and consolidated together by the sea, in a much more 
effectual, substantial, and economical manner than could 
he effected by any artificial means ; and great saving of 
time and cost would be effected in carrying on the work, 
and in giving protection to the Sound.’ 

This method of throwing down rubble, which was 
known to the Tyrians ami Carthaginians, 1A d been 
adopted in constructing the harbours of Howth and 
Holyhead, but never before attempted in this^country 
on so large a scale, or with so successful a result Abun- 
dant materials for the work were found in the hills 
forming the shores of the Sound: the corporation of 
Plymouth offered to supply 2,000,000 tons of stone, free 
of charge, if quarried according to the terms they pre- 
scribed. The quarries, however, were opened at Oresion, 
a place which presented facilities for shipping the stone, I 
and operations actually commenced in March 1812?! 
rails were laid ’ dffrn, wharfs built, and vessels and 
my^blnety pVuVjy p i Two mooring chains, 1200 yards 
in length, on each side of the site 8f 

the breakws^jWwi fl c r Chains, connected with buoys, 
were mrnktiMyi&m* «* certain Intervals,. to mark out 
the line of stones were, conveyed in 

vessels of peclter conrt w&UV fom seventy to eighty 
tons bundek fphese were fitted, both in the hold and 
on deck, with* double iiae^f-ndl* with windlasses for 
heaving loaded trucks from betow,.*nd tilting platforms 
at the stern. The trucks, lpaded at the quarry, were 
lifted in by powerful cranes, or, when $be tme permitted, 
run on board by inclined tramways. " The vessel, with 
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her load, was then removed to the ground marked out 
by the mooring chains, and made fast at the required 
snot ; a truck was heaved up, run along to fne tilting 
platform, and the block of. stone dropped into its place. 
In this way the entire lading was.deposited in less than 
an hour, and in favourable^ weather the vessels made 
three or four trips a day. .^Besides these, there were 
forty -five smaller craft, for the conveyance of smaller 
stones and loose materials for filling up interstices. The 
rails, trucks, wagons, and vessels, were provided by the 
government, and kept in repair by the contractors, who, 
on their part, furnished labour, tools, and implements, 
and powder for blasting. The expense of working the 
tilting vessels, and of conveying all stones above five 
tons in weight, was also borne by the government. 

* On the 12th August 1812, the Prince-Regent's birth- 
day, the first stone was deposited on the Shovel Rock. 
fAs the beet means of determining the length of the 
structure, the work was commenced in the centre, and 
carried towards the two extremities. By the end of 
March 1813, 43,789 tons of stone had been thrown down, 
and in some places the blocks appeared above water. In 
another year the mass was of sufficient size to afford a 
protection to ships : the Queen Charlotte and some other 
large vessels rode out a gale in safety, Anchored inside 
the breakwater. Eleven hundred yards were above the 
surface in August 1815, when, instead of ten feet above 
low water, it was determined to raise the barrier to 
twenty feet, at which height it would be two feet above 
’high water, and afford shelter to small as well as large 
vessels. The engineers’ anticipations as to the tidal 
currents were completely verified ; their flux and reflux 
were found to be scarcely if at all interfered with. In 
November 1816, heavy gales broke out, and continued 
for several days ; but the work stood firm, although 
300 yards were up to the full height. Two months 
afterwards, gales, at times fierce as a hurricane, and 
accompanied by spring tides, set in, when the value 
and efficiency of the breakwater were proved by the 
preservation of the vessels anchored within it, while two 
other^beyond the line of protection were wrecked with 
a serious loss of life. About 200 yards of the rubble 
were displaced ; blocks weighing from two to five tons 
were carried over from the outer to the inner slope. 
The former had been built up one foot perpendicular for 
each three feet horizontal, but after the gale the pro- 
portions were five feet to one. The sea had thus found 
its own slope, and washed the rubble to an angle at 
which it would remain undisturbed. The slope of three 
feet to one was adopted, in deference to the opinion of 
Mr Wliidbey, although Mr Rennie had from the first 
recommended an inclination of five to one. In their 
report to the Admiralty on the extent of the derange- 
ment, the engineers declared that, far front being in- 
jured, the stability of the work was greatly increased, 
the only circumstance to regret being that the storm 
had not occurred twelve months earlier. In such an 
undertaking a gale was the best artificer ; and they re- 
commended that the whole should be finished in the 
same way, and left to the weather to prepare it for its 
casing of masonry. In defiance of experience, the slope 
of three feet to one was adhered to, and by the middle 
o& 1824, 1241 yards in length of the mass had been 
raised to the full height of two feet above high water, 
la November of this year another gale occurred ; the 
tide rose seven feet higher than usual, 796 yards of the 
wqpk, comprising many thousand tons of stone, were 
thrown over to the inner side, and toe outer slope again 
reduced to one foot perpendicular for five feet horizontal : 
below t^e level of low watqr no disturbance of the rubble 
hod taken place. y 

Mr Jennie died in * The Admiralty appointed 
four gentlemen, two of them the present Messrs 
Rennie, to inspect the breakwater after the gale, and 
draw up a report. After careful, investigation, they* 
determined to leave the slope at toe angle formed by 
the sea » toe. centric line of the work was Removed 
thirty-six {pet neajjb t the shore; and the width of the 
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top reduced from fifty to forty-fire feet. Both elopes 
were Jp be evenly paved with the largest blocks of 
limesflhe and granite, and the top laid at a curve of 
one foot in its whole breadth, so as to throw pfr the 
water readily from the ' surface. The granite paving 
was first placed, flit was continually undermined and 
displaced by the wave! where it«met the low* water 
line. To remedy this defect, a benching or foreshore 
of rubble was thrown in, and brought up so as to cover 
several feet of the granite, to which it "afforded com- 
plete protection, by breaking the force of the w^ves 
before they reached the toe of the paving. Below or 
above this line but little risk of displacement was to be 
apprehended. Before laying down the surface blocks, 
the interstices of the rubble were filled with refuse 
and screenings from the quarries, to increase the sta- 
bility; and vent-holes were left in certain parts, to 
facilitate the escape of compressed air fngn below. Tm 
this way the work has gone on to the present 
and so solid has it become, that it appears to be but 
one huge stone. Whenever excavations are required, 
they can only be made by quarrying in the usual wav. 
The fact of the foreshore and lower blocks being thickly 
overgrown with seaweed, is considered the surest indi- 
cation of permaneucy. 

The centre line of the breakwater is 3000 feet long, 
from either extremity of which an arm or kant 1050 
feet in length runs off towards the shore at an angle of 
1*20 degrees. Three faces are thus presented to the sea, 
which have the effect of promoting the regular flow #f 
currents, and preventing the eddies which would have 
been caused by one straight unbroken line, while the 
1 inrun' and force of the waves are correspondingly 
weakened. Two entrances remain for the passage of 
shipping — the western oifb being 1600, and the eastern 
1000 yards wide, with ample depth of water for the 
largest vessels, and space for the discharge of alluvium 
brought down by the three rivers, besides affording 
means of ingress and egress in all grinds. Everything, 
in fact, that was contemplated by the original pro- 
moters of the measure has been accomplished. A safe 
anchorage is provided without any loss of depth : sur- 
veys made so recently as 1845, prove that -shoals have 
neither been formed nor increased. 

In the first year of the works, 16,045 tons of stone 
were thrown down ; in subsequent years, the quantity 
has varied from 4000 to 373,773 tons : the total in 


of the eastern arm remain to be finished, which will 
require 50,000 tons more, making altogether 3,670,444 
tons. In addition to this enormous bulk, there are 
42,512,696 cubic feet of granite and other stone used in 
the paving and facings. The cost of limestone laid 
down on the breakwater is Is. lOd. per foot, granite 
2s. 8d. The blocks of rubble not exceeding two tons 
in weight were quarried at Is. per ton ; conveyance to 
the work, knd sinking, cost at first 2s. lod. per ton, but 
as the contractors gained experience, the charge was 
reduced. In 1816 it was Is. 10d., and in <1843-47, Is. 
The greatest number of workmen employed at one 
time was 765 ; at present there are but 120 : masons 
earn from 3a to 8a 6d. per day, labourers 2s. to 3s. 
The whole cost of tbe breakwater, when compete, 
which will be in the course of a }*<mr or 'two, will be 
L. 1,500,000. 4 

In the original design of tbe breakwater, two light- 
houses, one on each extremity, were contemplated. 
The erection of a beacon, however, on the eastern arm, 
has been considered sufficient for the purposes of naviga- 
tion. This is forty-two feet.high, surmounted by a hol- 
low copper globe six feet if diameter, contrived so /hat 
a shipwrecked seaman may trim refuge within jt. The 
end of the western arm was strengthened by facings of 
masonry, and finished off in a circular form, to serve 
|f as a foundation for the lighthouse, which was finished 
in 1644. It rises sixty-eight feet above the surface of 
the breakwater; the lantern is eight .feet in height, 
supported by gun-metal pilasters.^ and provided with 
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four refractors, and five tiers containing 116 minors, 
There is, besides* a bell, which in ihggy weather is 
struck a certain number of times every ntoute by 
clock machinery. The light can be seen at a Ifeteee 
of eight miles : It is red to seawards, and white orhen 
looked at from the land, or within the Rue of the break- 
water. r , 

Bo great were the protection and security by 

the breakwater, that vessels ofevery class resorted to 
the Sound. A supply of fresn water was* wanted to: 
render the benefit complete. This has since been found 
at Bovisand Bay, opposite tile eastern arm. Here the 
authorities have established a reservoir capable ofcpa- , 
taining 12,000 tons or water, and erected a pier and 
accessible at all times of the tide ; and water is supplied 
to any vessel at any time free of charge. 

In addition to the breakwater, there is nffcch at 4 
Plymouth to repay the traveller for a visit : the dock- 
yard, extending over more than 100 acres ; another, >1 
nearly equal extent, in course of construction for steam- 
vessels ; and barracks, marine and military, for the 
Accommodation of 3000 men: The great victualling 
establishment built in 1834, we are informed, * covers 
a surface of about fourteen acres, which includes all 
tbe buildings and machinery JM manufacturing and 
storing flour, bread, biscuit, beer, casks, fresh me£t, 
vegetables, and water ; the last distributed by flexible 
hoses, laid to the principal landing-places and wharfs, 
which boats and vessels can approach, and thus com- 
plete their watering without lo88.ortime.’ Three small 
and imperfect establishments were superseded by this 
arrangement : they were far apart ; when the wind 
served for one, it was contrary for anothea: tfojfcgxpense 
of shipping stores was consequently enormous, especially 
wlieu required in a hurry. As Sir John Rennie observes, 
the system ought to have been changed years ago ; ‘but 
we goon patching up old establishments, and submitting 
the losses arising from them, whereaS*with a little 
cofirage and determination to apply an effective remedy 
at once, we should be more than amply indemnified for 
all the expense incurred in making new and efficient 
establishments adapted to their several objects.’ 

ANDI«,W WYNTOfaN, THE CHRONICLER. 

After getjrag tired of the modern poets, with their eter- 
nal straining after the transcendental in thought, sen- 


June 1847 was 3,G20,444 *tons. Seventy lineal yards ti men t, anffuescription, it is pleasant to fall back upon 
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some of the simple bards of bygone ages, who thought 
of little beyond a clear and faithful recital of events. 
One of those on whom the bla*6 critic of the present 
day might have some satisfaction in resting, is Andrew 
W jntoun, who lived at the ?nd of the fourteenth and 
beginning of the fifteenth century, and is only known 
to havh written a Chronicle of Scottish history in verse. 
It was a simple time, before the revival of learning had 
spread^to this island. The Stuart family was newly 
seated on the throne. Men alive remembered the wars 
of Edward III., by which Scotland had been brought to 
a condition of such distress, that her continued inde- 
pendence looks almost like a miracle. The great men 
of the country were the nobles, and the leading church- 
men, bishops, abbots, and priors : tbe king was com- 
paratively a weak power. Beyond these exalted classes, 
all was rudeness and darkness. And yet the people dq 
not appear in 'gmmm to have been ill off or unhappy. 
Audrey was himself a high ecclesiastical personage, 
[•being a canon-regular of St Andrews, and prior of the 
monastery of St Serfs Inch, an insular establishment 
in Lochlevep, in Fife. 

He tells us that he was requested to write a History 
of Scotland by a* lord to whom he owed service, Sir 
John of the wemyss, *ane honest knight, snd Of gude 
fame.’ This was a man of old family in Wynton*# ime. 
If we are not mistaken, its lineal representative stiR sits 
in the grand old chateau, which it has mms$m since 
the days of Maiden of Norway— Wemyss Castle on 
the Forth: Such instance! of permanency may there 
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$* even in a country so harassed by evtfroal and civil 
%xttt ms Scotland has been. Andrew begint before the 
w&otag) foe he prefaces his Scotylflh narration with 
acketch of ancient history generally, garnished with 
descriptions of the ark of Noah and of the spate (still 
a Scottish word for flood); of how the land of AfrSk 
lies ; how the land of Europe lies; and so forth. Even 
the early part of his history of Scotland is foU of monk- 
ish tales, which might ^weil have been spared, though it 
must be admitted they fore not always as dull as they 
are incredible. For example, a notice of tome of the 
wonderful doings of St Sew:-— • 

* In TolUbody an© ill spirit 1 

A Christina nun that thnatarrit ; i 
Of that spirit he was then 
Delivered through that hely man. ' 

« In Tillicoultry, till a wife 

Twa sons he raked fra dead to life. 

This holy matfbad a ram, 

That he had fed vp of a iamb, 

And used him to follow aye, 

Wherever he passed in his way : 

A thief mis sheep inAthrea stall, 9 •. 

And ate him up In pieces all. 

When St Serf hie ram bad missed, 

Wha that it stall was few that wiatiV 
On nmunsK&fn. nevertheless. 

He thatuffiaA.i^i was ; 

And tni St Serf syne was he brought : 

That sheep he said that he stall nought. 

And theretill for to swear an aith 4 
He said that he wald not be lalth ;* 

But soon he wortbied* red for shame ; 

The sheep there bleated in his warae ! 

See was he tainted shamefully, 

And at St Serf asked mercy.* 

An &wfe*ftrd*t)ort of miracle this last, surely, yet effectual 
for its purpose. 

Andrew was probably not unlearned after the manner 
of his age. He makes reference to both Homer and 
Virgil, to Efojrace and Ovid, to Josephus and to Valerius 
Maximus. The entire list of authors mentioned in Jin 
book is, however, limited. It fills only a page, and gives 
us a striking idea of the narrow field on which a literary 
man of that %ge was at liberty to pasture his Pegasus. 
He alludes with respect to his contemporary Barbour, 
whose metrical life of Bruce is a work of genuine merit. 
That he was not ill-informed da physical sublets, may 
be inferred from the explanation ho gives <3Tan eclipse 
of the sun . — j 

• In the time that the host there lay,*ww 

A groat eclipse waa of the sun. < 

Therefore folk that waa not won’? 

To see aio event as they saw there, 

Abased 9 at that sight they were. 

But bad they known the cause all 
That gars 9 sio eclipse to fall, . 

They should n<ft have abasing. t 

Eclipse is none other thing 
Than when the moon*chat runs near u 

TUI us, than does the sun by Var, 

‘ Happens even to come between 

Ourtfgfht sag the sun, that is ao Sheen, 10 <J 
Zt lets as the atm to see 
fen as mickle quantity 
Aa it paasek betwixt our sight, b 

And of the sub lets* 1 us the light 
.% , The sun all time, withonten weir, 19 

Xs In thesetf baltfa light and dear/ 

He is not so enlightened, it must be confessed, on 


.Auk bright stem ami a dear : 

. TtW stem amwaring signifies, . , 

Afderks And id great treatise, k 

Death of jptoots and pestiknoe, 

To fag or wade 19 with violence,' Ao. 

But this was a superstition which lingered long after 
bis day. It is interesting to «flod tbit this 
monk of four hundred yiere ago, while aiming at none 
Of the graces of literature) could pronounce rationally on 
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Take as an example 


the moral aflhirs of the world, 
his remarks on Fortune j— 

^ 4 Wha will of ?uftuut understand, 

It is her law to be movand t , - 
She were false, if aha should be 
fitedfast standing in a ’grea. 1 f 
Reproved she Should nof. be forthy® 

Of Mori And of ttsf Ibhety, 

For till ovWturn that ia' above 
Bin* Nature gives her sae till move, 
l ' * Whiles giving great thing, and whilas small, . 

Fools to gar trow that she than 
c Aye truly in that freedom last ; 

But when they trust her all Chair best, 

All that is given by that lady, 

She overturns It s"*d«"ly.* 

As a history, the Ohronlole of Wyntoun Is of course 
not to be received with implicit credit Where the 
general facts, however, can he authenticated from other 
BMirces, the details given by Andrew maybe adopted as 
/bod material* for filling up ttife outline, being generally 
'Veiy minute and graphic.. For the century of Bruce 
and his successors, his history becomes of considerable 
value, for there he gives many particulars which must 
have been derived more or less directly from persons who 
had been eye-witnesses o£ and actors in, the events. He 
himself must have lived close upon the dismal time 
during which Edward III. ravaged Scotland with a view 
to its subjugation ; accordingly, we find him rich in 
traits of that period, as where he tells that, from the 
desolation of the country, the deer waxed numerous, and 
approached towns without terror. So likewise we may 
suppose it to have been from immediate knowledge that 
he described the simple, but well-meant legislation of 
the warden of Scotland, Sir Thomas Murray : — 

« He gart ordain, in that tMe. 

What man that fchrooghthe land wald ride, 

Fra he lighted, he should knit 
His bridle fast ; and If that It 
Happened to be stolen away. 

The Bheriffof that land should pay 
The price of that bridle then, 

But 9 long delay, to that man. 

And that, before all other thing, 

Allowed should be Intlll reckoning. 

The next count, that that sheriff there 
Should give, where haldcn the 'Chequer ware. 

He bade, that ilka 4 man alsae 
Should not free their ploughs ta'* 

Their plough-irons, but let them lio 
. On their ploughs, or near thereby ; 

And if they happened stolen to be, 

T1U him that aught 9 them ordained he 
The sheriff to pay *MlUn«s twa. 

And that allowed to be alsae. 

A greedy carle soon after was 
Burning in sio grwdlnvs , 

That his plough-irons himself stall , 1 
And hid them in a peat-pot 9 all. 

Be plained to the sheriff sair,~ 

That stolen his plough-irons were ; 

The sheriff then paid him shhH«g» twa, 

And after that he done had sae, < 

Boon a great court he gart 9 set, 

Witting 10 of that stealth to get. 

Tift driver he gart, and other ma, 

Sae be examined, that soon they 
Tald him that the carle them stall, 

And hid them in the peak-pot all, 

And took syne the payment. 

Therefore, by leal Judgment, 

To thegaUbud he gart Karl , il 
And there he gart Mng up that carle.* 

lu pithiness thif could not be exortfed , except by the 
conduct of the warden himself. 

Some of the partlcularuct}oni whi^h took place in 
the course of the waif ffo" narrated by wyntoun 
with no small force and spirit, while it never appears 
that he has the, least wisTsto exaggerate. There is, 
indeed,^ merit In these pilrts of his Chronicle) that 
Would make us wonder mit }t has never been presented 
in a popular form, if we were not aware how difficult it 
is to induce the masses to read what they think anti- • 

i Degree, 
s Take. 

^Caused. 


9 Therefota, for that 
9 Owned/ 7 BUT 
Knowledge. * 
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SORROWS 07 A UEUTENAHT, SJt 


Tlie folk mo sped thorn to the yett ; 

But they faud stout porters thereat, 

That them rencountered sturdily. 

They fought a while right oruolly, 

While that WjUiam of Douglas, 

That in the walls ambushed vftw; 

Has heard the noise and the try ; 

Then In the castle hastily 

He sped him fast When he oame there, 

Fighting be f and that there were ; 

But he that mellde staunched soon j 
And Ip short time sAs has he done. 

That the castle he has ta'en, 

And vanquished the castellans ilk one. 
Borne he took, and lomo he slew, 

And some fled down o’ayJio hough . 0 
The yetts he gart keep fllutly : 

They of the town then oorae in hy ; 
Otthat winning they were all blytho, 
And BeotUsmen become right awyth.’ 


quated, however wrong they may he in this rapfcteStion. ^ _ 

In retjity, the language of Wyntoun if the Engifeh of ohtyjK&fted edition of wyntoim, a Wf etsgent specl- 
the present day, with only e few obsolete words mi. menof the typography of Benaley, in twovcAtlittOfcJ795, 
phrases scattered throughout j and when present*#^** which was given to the world under ft* card of Pavid 
it is here, in modem orthography, all that is necessary rMbdpBfiflon, with a glossary and notes, 
to understand it is to read a little more slowly ind OBW-Tjfc^L^ , ^ v 

fully than usual We sf ect the aoeount of the takii 
of Edinburgh Castle from the English In 1341, as 
event interesting in itself, and here, as ge think,, 
markably well told t— 

* 4 Worthy William of Douglas 

Intill his heart all angry was, 

That Edinburgh Castle sae 
Did to the land annoy and wae. 

He thought to cast a jeopardy : 

With Wat he treated of Curry, 

That purveyed aehip total Dundee, 

And hardy men therein put he. 

William Fraser was ano of tha f . 

And JoneHJm of Kinbuok alsoe. 

And William Bullock, that was tlion 9 
The King of Scotland's sworn man. * * + 

They feigned that they were merchants, 

That oamo there of their own ohanoe, 

Out of England, with wheat and wine, 

And other sundry vtatuals. Syne 
Tfll Inohkeith they come In hy j 1 
And this Wat then of Curry 
Went fo the oastle, and oan say, 

That merchants of England were the) , 

That had made hither their travel 
In that land, with slfldry victual ; 

And, for till have his maintaining, 

They wald him send in tho morning 
A present of victual and of wino , 

And, wold ho mail , he should syno 
Have at his will vftiat he wold buy ; 

And that the master wald early 
Come, and a part of his shipmen, 

To speak with him? and bado him then 
Let them come hardily him tqj, 

And they should enter at their will. * * v 
The shipmen soon in tho morning 
Turned on twa horses tin n flitting ; 

TAno] a pair of ooai-creels a [type], 

That covered well with cloth* are ; 

The t’other barrel fftnvrs twa ; 

Full of water als wuu they, 

Before, and they all twelve followand, 

Uk sue a good burdon in hand ; 

And rude frocks on thoir aiming. 

To cover them for peicciving. 

And all their beards sbavon wore. 

Wat of Curry was with them there. 

That convoyed them upward tlio gait , 4 
And wont before them to the yett,’ 

And fond the porter. 44 Thir are thc> 

The warden spake of yostoiday : 

Open the yott anon,** said he : 

Him hod been better letten it bo. 

Tho moikle yett opened he then, 

And ho that neist was till him, ran, 

And laid him at the earth flatly. 

Then a staff took Wat of Curry, 

And set under the portcullis, 

That come down might it on nao wine. 

ne the ooals and creels withal 
Upon the turnpike let he fall, 

And ano syne blew a horn in by, 

Then in the oastle raise the cry. 


1 Haste. 

* Read, ttoil. 
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•Gate.' 
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_ a lieutenant in the royal nary. I am oft 

and have been «o for several yews. As it la wi 

™ opr service, that nothing abort of immense iutaaMu 
or extraordinary merit, can intone promotion or advance? 
ment, a man who expects to get on should mtetiy 
into some old femily, have the command of a do 
votes in an intractable county, or Invest some wuff* 
derful machine for doing that which human power m 
hitherto been unable *to accomplish. Now it so happens 
I am unfortunately a married ttym. To commit bigamy 
would never do: my first chance of getting on is con- 
sequently stopped. With regard to the second means 
of promotion, I icg*c/l to say I am equally deficient, 
Having not the shadow of a vote, or the power of influ- 
encing one. I am, however, an ingenious fellow t and 
the third mode is therefore widely open to me, which 
will yet serve to make aq adodtofi of me before I die. 
To tell my tale, however, I must go back to the year 
182-*, when William, our late sailor king, became 
lord high admiral of Great Britain. It was a happy 
moment for us tars : down to the very cabin-boy we oil 
rejoiced. Like triumphant electors, who had just 
secured the return of their favourite candidate, we 
naturally felt that we should now begin to look up— 
that the naval service, which had beenja egleo ted for 
many years, would obtain its fair share of patronage — 
that the soldiers would not now carry away the honours 
—that 4 Britannia rules the waves’ would again become 
a popular air, and brevets prove a little less partial than 
hitherto. Of all this we received assuranewby the pride 
wAh which our royal patron donned his admiral’s uni- 
form on every occasion, and the pleasure he evidently 
felt in talking like a British tar. The whole service 
rejoiced, hut none more cordially than myself. I had 
just been placed on half-pay. Here was a brilliant 
opportunity for re-entping on active service, and 
4 winningltonours at the cannon’s mouth.’ I had an 
invention, A long-perfected invention, one that would 
have donc| mat credit to, and benefited the service in 
no common 'degree. Under the patronage of my own 
ingenuity, I determined to present myself before our 
royal chief. For weeks I watched the newspapers, 
anxiously following him through the course of visits he 
paid, and the inspections he made. I must confess 1 
thought he was ratter too foqjl of reviewing the red- 
coats, and not quite so literal as I had expected towards 
his o^n brother officers. * 

At last I heard that our gracious commander had 
arrived at Chatham, and was about to hold a levee. 1 
bought a new set of uniform (which, by the by, looked 
like an artilleryman’s turn out), mounted my swabs, set 
my fore and aft, and under the patronage of Sir — , 
made my first bow to our royal head. 

4 This is the young officer of whom I spoke to your 

royal highness, said Sir , os I mode a sea scrape : 

4 this is the person I mentioned.’ 

4 Ain’t youcnhaltaay ?* quickly demanded the dukft 

4 1 am, your royal highness.’ 

4 Tfcen pray, air, what do you mean by appearing la 
uniform?' 

I had been told how best to please our chief; to I 
replied wi$out hesitation— 4 It is not, perhaps, etts- 
ternary \ hut I feared to appear, before one so exalted 
a lord high Odmval, dressed otherwise. If I have done 
wrong, I trust your royal highness will pardon me foe 
the excess of my loyal zeal’ 

In-on instant he was mollified. * AH right-**Hfightl 
What do you want, eh ?* # 

4 Nothing save your royal ruction to a* invention I 
am’— — 


:jk. 


vA 
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*/Yea, yea, I know:,* telegraph, an extraordinary 1 you know he wot on officer in the navy? Eh, eh, 


graph, isn't it?' . . 

No, please your royal highness. 


My invention is \ Please your royal highness, I am very sorry? 


rumps, by which an immense quantity of water may be gentleman’ — — And here, overcome by emotion and 
rawn up and thrown to any distance required, so great conscious guilt, he stopped short. f 


is the force of them.* I stepped forward and pleaded for him. 

4 Pumps 1 pumps 1 tine things pumps ': very creditable, 4 Weil, Mr — r-*as you solicit for him, 1*11 pardon 

young gentleman, very creditable indeed. Sir "we him this once. You owe your pardon, do you hear, 

mnst look to tills your# man. Where are your pumps ? ’ sir ? you owe your continuance in office to this officer's 


I stepped forward and pleaded for him. 

4 Weil, Mr — r~*as you solicit for him, I'll pardon 


44 They are in London/ Kindness. But now, listen to me : if ever I hear any- 

4 Go and* fetch them directly.' thipg of the sort again, although, as 1 understand, 

4 They wiU require some short time preparing.’ ' you have been twenty-two years in the service, I'll 
4 Then what do you want here? What do you bother turn you off at an instant's notice, without a farthing 
me for?*’ # , 1 of pension; so now look out. Come, no reply: cut 

' , ‘Pot leave to submit them to your royal highness's your stick.’ And away went the penitent porter. He 
inspection.’ now turned to me. 4 Where are your pumps ? ' 

Sir -r— whispered something in the duke's ear. 4 Please your royal highness, 1 have brought only the 

4 Well, well, that'll ,do. Bring them to me next plans.' e 
Thursday at the Admiralty. Very creditable for a a 4 1 want to see the pumps themselves : Where arc 
young offlber to employ himself so well. Shan’t forget ihey ? Can’t you run and fetch them ?’ 


young omber to employ himself so well. Shan’t forget 
you : there, be off.' And I was At once dismissed, 

In what blissful dreams of hope did 1 now depict tlie 


4 Impossible : they would take some time packing.’ 

4 Well, then, go and pack them, and bring them here 


almost certainty of employment and promotion awaitiug next week, and don't come again without them. Ho 
my next interview, not to speak of the fortune I was you hear, sir — eh ? Let the next come in.' 
sure to make. Butfbg the c ensuing five days, away I I was ushered out, with my pet plans unopened in 
trotted as happy as a prince. Loyalty is a delightful my hands. • 


feeling : .1 never felt so buoyant, so happy in my life. 


On the levee day following, behold me strutting into 


On the following Thursday I was exact to my appoint- the courtyard of the Admiralty, followed by a cart, in 
ment, and marched into the Admiralty hall with all which my precious pumps were carefully placed, and 
the pride and consequence of a favoured protege. I two or three shabby-looking assistants, who were des- 
strutted up to the ported, on whom I had hitherto tined to unpack them and carry them up stairs. Old 
looked with no small degree of respect, but whom I Cerberus looked monstrously savage at me, and would 
now regarded as the mere menial of higher powers. uot stir from liis chair to lend me a hand ; but that 


now regarded as the mere menial of higher powers. 

* I aSPYome by appointment to see his royal high- signified nothing. I hud foreseen this, and, as I said 

ness/ before, brought my own men, who removed them from 

* You can't see him,’ gruffly replied Cerberus, with- the vehicle, and placed them in a chamber, which the 

out even looking up. porter sulkily pointed out to me as the one in which 

4 1 repeats come by appointment.* they were to be inspected. AH this done, I waited half 


uot stir from liis chair 


ou can’t see him, l tell you : liis royal highnesf is an hour, till hi& royal highness condescended to come and 


engaged.’ 

4 I'll wait then. 1 


look at them. After a short nod of recognition, and a 
significant 4 hem, 1 which rather indicated approval, lie 


4 It'a no use : I've no orders to admit you. Where suddenly turned to me. 4 Pump away, pump away. 


are your vouchers ?' 


4 1 am an officer in the navj^and I give youjqy word 4 1 have no wa 
bf honour as such. I come by his royal ^nghness’s 4 No water! m 
commands. If you will take my name up, will see pumps for, eh ? ' 


I'm correct’ 

4 1 shall do no such thing : you can’t 


Let us see how they work. Pump away, sir!’ 

4 1 have no water, please your royal highness.' 

4 No water ! no water ! Then what did you bring the 


4 By your royal highness's commands.' 

4 True, true : but what’s the use of them if they wont 


no use talking further.' And the sulky old fellow [work? Can’t you get any water?’ 


turned to talk to a knot of flag officers, who were A sudden thought struck me. 

standing by; tnd who evidently looked upon the porter 4 Please your royal highness, I'll remedy this in a 

as a person of considerable power. m'nute.’ 

4 Gentlemen,’ said I, appealing to them, 4 you wil| of I rushed out, and ordered the men who had accom- 
course have no objection to bear witness to this scene, panied me to fetch half a dozen buckets of prater. These 
as I shall most certainly Apart it.’ They bowed, brought, 1 conveyed the sock of my pump into one of 
The old porter grinned a sneer at me, aud I left the them, and began to work away. I caused ttye window 


Admiralty mortified, yet determined on having cample to be opened, and to the great admiration of the lord 


revenge. 


high adraira) and the officer that attended him, I ejected 


1. instantly went home and wrote an account of the the water at least fifty yards into the space beneath, 
occurrence to Sir ; — - *, and the next day, <to my great The duke was delighted. He rubbed his hands in an 
«§£h£ I received a most polite reply, assuring me ecstasy, and passed several glorious compliments on me. 
that faty complaint should be attended to ; the case I was a made man. I wouldn’t have glveh up my chance 
would be.thoroughly investigated ; and that if I called Jbr pie swabs of a post-captain. At last be desired me 
on the * Monday following, his royal highness would to let him try his 1 ’ lland. Not content with, pumping 
receive use. r > * t 'out of the w indow, ho pumped upon .the ceiling, he 


upon .the ceiling, he 


4 Bravo, Sami’ . cried I, addressing myself— 4 Bravo, pumped at the door, he deluged the walls and all around ; 
Sam 1 you’te a fafcqe man. 1 • aud ps tlie water sprang back from the force With which 

On ther dayjMoukted, again I hurried to the Admi- 'it was driven, he continued .to dpptyud the powers of 
ralty. No ofelpas ' porter- dared to stop me this time, my pump, the utility of my Invention. Tired at length 
l was uth®»d straight into the presence of the royal with his exertions he suddenly stopped, 
duke. . " < ’ , * . 4 Ifere, take these pumps topi? B. M— : tell him I 

♦Ah, ah^ oome about tbe&M story v been soupy, «h ? app^e frf them highly jkSa/I desire that hell forth- 


Tett him to Cbm* it»/ v'EAf^ Words were out of hit with report upon them officially. Lieutenant-* — , you 
mouth, dd Cerberus Walked in, nolonger, however, the are a very meritorious young officer. Tell Sir jB. M 


surly overbearing Jack-in- office, 
deed hlltebied. Crestftdlen, he i 
4 Bo, air, you’ve chosen to be I 


f bty were in- to communicate his report to me forthwith ; 'tad do you 
approached, hear, sir, oome back to me next Thursday?* 'And with 
TfcU me, sir, these words he left me* while 1 hastened to Sir B. M- — , 


uv, ht, jvu to uiubvu cu no sir, i iiicap wurup us (ow vuuo 4 hmwwu w ^ 

When you refused to take this genritaiaa 1 * vrord, did | who shook xqe cordiojly by the hand, assured me of liis 
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readiness to further my interests, arifi congratulated me 
on my probable reward. ! 

How I behaved that week I scarcely know. My head 
was light, lighter even than my purse, apd my heart 
was the lightest of the three. I wrote to a very one chit 
of town a long accent of good luck ; I told every one 
in town the whole story! I left offboris, and walked in 
thin shoes, in order to make punstebout ♦pumps,* and 
committed a thousand extravagances. I fancied myself 
already a man of rank and fortune, and spoke of 4 Sep» t . 
pings and 1 — — as the benefactors of the royal navy. 

At length the Important Thursday arrived. As 1 
walked through the nail with the air of a duke, having 
instantly been allowed free ingress on pronouncing the 
magical words, 4 by appointment,* I bowed with a patron- 
ising air to the now humbled porter. I felt that my own 
certain- exaltation should make mecondescending towards 
others less fortunate. To two or three admirals, whom 
I had hitherto treated, with the most distant respect! X 
now nodded with a, familiar jerk, as much as to sa\ 

‘ How do you do, spy fine fellows ?’ In a word, I waJ 
about as dated and proud as a jackdaw in borrowed 
plumes, or a peacock with his tail spread -out. 

This time 1 whs received more graciously than ever. 
So condescending, .so kind was the manner of my royal 
patron, that I almost began to lose sight of the immeasur- 
able distance" of rank which placed him above me. His 

encouraging mannrt^as he assured me Sir B. M ’s 

report had been;pjpt fattwrable, sent me up to the 
seventh heaven in i fit of ecstasy seldom equalled. 

4 And now, auv how shall we begin with . this ex- 
periment?' 

‘May it please your voyal highness, the best mode 
will be to have a set of these pumps fixed on board a 
man-of-war, to give them a fair trial.' 

4 Perfectly true ; it shall be done. You will of course 
see them fitted yourself? ' # 

4 Yes, your royal highness, I should like that.* 

A pause in the conversation occurred ; I ventured to 
interrupt it. • 

4 On which of the vessels shall I place them?' 

4 In one of the first that are about to sail.' 

4 1 cannot do this without your royal highness’s 
order.' 

4 1 will give one.' 

4 But, please your royal highness, at which dockyard 
am I to get them fitted?’ 

4 Which you like. But run away now : don’t you see 
I’m busily engaged? Do you want anything njore ? ’ # 

. 4 Merely a treasury order, your royal highness for 
the expenses.’ 

• Sir l’ cried the duke. Starting up. 

4 The mere expense of placing them. I shall not ask 
anything for my own trouble, your royal highness, till 
they have been proved.* 

The duke's manner changed. 

4 You will cause them to be put up at your own 
expense* 

4 My expense, your royal highness ! Impossible 1 I 
am only a poor lieutenant on half-ply, without a six- 
pence to bless myself with, anxious only to benefit the 
servipe.' , „ 

lie interrupted hie. 4 Benefit the service indeed! 
and wont pay for your own tjugipery! Hsreeyou 
Qome e^eiy day bothering me with your pumpjL 
worrying mv heart out, and then wont pay for their 
erection! Hark ye, sir, pack up your traps there 
(pointing tp my plans, which I had laid before Jiim) l# 
pack them up quickly, gnd be off? and never let me 
clap eyes on you again as long as yon live. Be off, sir, 
with your ,phinps !' And without condescending again 
to look me, lie turned, his back, leaving me to &W*y 
from the room, crestfallen Add abashed, fry glbrie* 
vanished, raj pumps despised ! ^ ‘ 

A yearor two pasted over. I kid my silent grieft in 
a cmmtrjnkown. 1 tried' to forget my unlucky pumps, 
and retrieve ’ n^ extravagances during the week of my 


^V\’' ' ,J C; j , ' > * » 

delusion. 'By degrees ! bemud s^'dtegib*' - 

pointfaetafc, and.WMmoW:^ to $m • 

up the naval profession; 

that our latd. corariahden 

4 Sailor King; 1 that blue jackets bo ttom Into 

that bis majesty always; wore tin admiral’# suriferfr’fu 

^ *06 to any other dress; and . tbdt ho -ted teen 
to declare, now that he had the poweryh* would 
once more restore the glories of the 4 woodip ar|Hi of 
old England.' * / - 

Again my hopes revived. My excellent tevettHfoa 
oneqmore rose to my view. No niggardly excttsewAorid 1 , 
now intervene to crush theuff I hurried up to Loudcd* J 
and ordered a full si^fi of regimentals <(for our grajg^p;.; ; 
sovereign had suddenly,' in his great interest ; 

service, changed our facings, and. given us, a unifem^ . 
closely resembling the artillery), and having a etefr^Pte^ 
introduction, hastened to. one of the. first . 

naval society. ‘ - # , •, 

My heart fluttered in my bosom as it cfwno to Mr* 
turn to advance. I did so with no little ngitotfiM?}] ' 
fplt how much depended on the future opinion of my 
Icing. My name was lowly muttered. I made one step 
forward. Fortune, that arrant jade, placed something 
in my way. To this very moment Icapnot say what it 
was ; but some object or other etfRfer caught my foot, dr ! 
got between my legs, or those limbs refused their office, 
or — but it matters not what tlio cause was, I fell down 
sprawling omthe floor. The good-natured monarch took 
one pace towards me, and actually held out his hand to 
assist me. At this moment I nfised my head : lie 
espied me, and suddenly recoiled, as If bitten by nn 
adder. 4 Take him away, take him away t — it’s that 
fellow with his pumps again j' and I was ic^gu^ amidst 
a general titter, the word 4 pumps* still ringing in my ' 
j ears. 

From that hour to this I have never again visited 
court, or looked at my unfortunate invention ; studiously 
Avoiding the presence of my superiors in.tKfe Admiralty, 
lest I should chance to inlierlt the sobriquet of 4 Mon- 
sieur Tonscgi, K. . 

+»* y j / i 

TRAITS OF THE PENINSULA. 

• 

The tiyp countries of tjjp Peninsula are in one respect 
the least* uiteresting in Europe. The political and 
military convulsions that elsewhere excite, only disgust 
and confute in Spain and Portugal* We are wearied 
by their monotonous extravagance, and turn away with 
contempt from the ceaseless spectacle of rebellion 
without patriotism, and loyalty without common sense. 
But for this very reason the character of the people is 
an important subject for philosophical inquiry, although 
one, unluckily, that has been tyit little treated by com- 
p&ent observers. In such an inquiry, the book now 
reprinted by Lord Carnarvon* will be fouttd of con- 
siderable value— but only as materials. It is a lively, 
gossiping, amusing production, full of sketches of man- 
ners, and stories of forgotten feuds, with a thread run- 
ning through it of personal adventure, which gives 
something dike the charm of romance to the whole. 
Avoiding the politics as stale, and even the hairbreadth 
’seapes of the author, we shall devote a few columns to 
those details which bear most upon the character of the 
people. 

The following is ike general opinion of our author 
4 If I could divest myself of every, national partiality, 
and suppose myself an inhabitant of the other hemi- 
sphere, travelling solely for my amusement, noting men 
and manners; and were asked in what country society: # 
bad attained its most polished form, I should, sayfe - 
Portugal ? This perfection of manner is perhaps mo*t J 
appreciated by qp Englishman, when seen in that^pol- 
tfcn of the aristocratic class which has adopted ip minpr 
prints the refinements of the first Furopeausoeicty, 

* Portugal WflaMola, With a Review of the Boole! ate PoUti* 
oal StatdoEthelSseque Provinces., Ity the Boil Bf Ctenarran. 
Third edRfcft. .txAdoixj Murray* 184*. 
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‘ and has retained the spirit, while it basin some d agree 
temped the exaggerated ceremonial, of the old Portu- 
guese courtesy. IVifeuguese politeness is deligliiftii, 
because it is by m means purely artificial, but flows 
fin a great measure from a natural VudUnes* of feeting.' 
He then comes to particulars) assarting that in Por- 
tugal the infliction of pain in conversation is not only 
disagreeable to both parties, but a proof ofill-bteedjng 
in the aggressor. A man wffl not even show that he 
is awarerof being dewtfred by the'person he is con- 
certing with, for fear of hurting ' his feelings 1 This is 
surely $he neplus ultra of politeness 5 and after hearing 
of it, we are not surprised to be told that in Portugal 
society resembles a vessel impeded by a favouring 
bftmfe over € Calm tea, undisturbed by any displeasing 
inequality of motion. 

* The teitiess feeling so often perceptible in English 
society hardly exists In Portugal : there are no ardent 
aspirations after fashiox /there is little prepared wit in 
Portuguese society ) and no one talks for the mere pur- 
pose of producing an effect, but simply because his 
natural taste leads him to take an active part in con- 
versation. In spite of manners apparently artificial, 
society is more unaffected in Portugal than superficial 
observers would at first suppose. Dandyism is un- 
known among theiMuen ; fend coquetry, so common 
dmong Spanish women, is little in vogue among the 
fair Portuguese. They do not possess to the same 
extent the heady passions and romantic feelings of their 
beautiful neighbour^ ; but they are softer, more tract- 
aide, and equally affectionate.’ These women, how- 
ever, though naturally lively, witty, and observant, 

I have hut little conversation, in the proper sense of the 
I term, only be properly appreciated by those 

who form part of their own circles. This characteristic 
i politeness ‘appears in the intercourse of the higher 
with the middling and lower orders, and softens the 
natural jealousy arising from the distinctions of rank. 
An English Jfentleman, unprovided at the moment with 
money, sends a beggar to the devil ; the sovereign of 
Portugal calls him his brother, and regrets that he has 
nothing to offer him. The pride of the Portuguese 
fidalgos is chiefly directed against each other, and 
usually relates to thoir family alliances. A Pufitano — 
that is, a fldalgo who traces a purely noble deq^t from 
the earliest tbnes-^is supposed to form un "unequal 
alliance when he unites himself to the scifn of any 
house, however illustrious, if not also a«jh&itano by 
descent The higher will not ally themselves to the 
inferior nobles, and these again will form no connection 
with the commonalty. But precedency of rank is occa- 
sionally superseded in public opinion by ancient birth ; 
and some untitled families have constantly refused to 
marry into the houses of particular grandees, because 
their own -descent is unquestionably more ancient and 
therefore considered more illustrious/ 

But the kindly flow of Portuguese society is onlv seen 
in the lowlands, and in the larger congregations of the 
people* In other parts of the country we find something 
jmv#terent In the Tnz os Montes, for instance, * the 
. tpanrers which characterised the nobility of the 
fmMi are still sometimes retained among the 
faiflgfoa Of the great. I have said that a strong feeling 
of vassalage exists in their dependants ; a haughty 
sense of superior birth divides these nobles from the 
rest of sodety : even in the bosom cf their own families, 
and where theirnearesi affections are engaged, a- solemn 
and somewhat unbending spirit marks their social 
habits j Meed, w&ue the da ancestral forms are kept 
' up fin their ancient rigour, the children of the house 
inhabit separate avartftwi in the distant wbigs of the 
old rambling nsspwton, and long after the 'period of 
adolescence hjfc tepsed, redds® ‘ on beaded knees the 
blessings qfJSfepa rents. They are not permitted to 
take their jJmw «t the same bGcrdwith their parents, 
and must not remain covu*4d in their jpmence, or even 
. ait down without express -pirmfsatMb Bw| although 
wthe familiar habits of modern life have -not invaded 


those ancient and ’patriarchal halls, still where these 
forms— the legacy of a primitive and wholly different 
age— are thus Inflexibly maintained, it maybe observed 
that the essence, of the old Portuguese honour is, gene- 
rally speaking, preserved equally inviolate, and; the 
slightest falsehood or deceit is hety} in generous dis- 
dain. t 

‘But however strfctthe form* occasionally maintained 
in these antiquated Establishments between parent and 
£hfld, a graduated subordination of respect appears to 
pervade the household )% similar homage is erected by 
the* children from those beneath them, and a similar 
state observed. In many great families, the young lady 
of the house, even when she merely goes out to take the 
air, is preoeded by the escudetro, or shield-bearer of the 
family; though he now no longer carries the shield, but 
only walks a few paces in advance of his charge, with a 
solemn and measured step, bareheaded, and holding his 
hdt humbly ‘In his hand. These shield-bearers, at- 
tached to noble families, were formerly, like our ancient 
esquires, gentlemen by birth, though for the most part 
greatly reduced in circumstances/ The humility of 
servants, however, is conjoined with an extent of fami- 
liarity from which the pride of the English— among 
whom no such humility prevails — would revolt. ‘A 
servant standing behind his master's chair corrects his 
statements if he considers them erroneous, and not un- 
frequently makes observations on any question under 
discussion. A grandee of the kingdom attempted to 
combine the dignity of his elevated Station with the 
national habits of familiarity towards his domestics by 
a whimsical mode of proceeding; for he invited them to 
join the family circle at cards, but required them* to 
remain on one knee during the whole of the game.' 

This grandee, however, was rn exception. The kindly 
feeling between the family and the domestics is general 
throughout the country ; although persons of rank are 
proportionately rigorous in questions of ceremony with 
each other. In illustration of this latter peculiarity, the 
following amusing arfecdote is told by our anthor r 
*1 called one morning on a high dignitary of tho 
church, and ascending a magnificent staircase, passed 
through a long suite of rooms to the apartment in which 
the reverend ecclesiastic was seated. Having concluded 
my visit, I bowed and departed, but turned, according 
to the invariable custom of the country, when I reached 
the door, and made another salutation ; my host was 
slowly following me, and returned my inclination by one 
equally profound ; when I arrived at the door of the 
second apartment, he was standing on the threshold of 
the first, and the same ceremony again passed between 
us; when I had gained the third apartment, he was i 
occupying the place I had just left on the second ; the I 
same civilities were then renewed, and these polite ! 
reciprocations were continued till I had traversed the > 
whole suite of apartments. At the banisters I made a ! 
low, and, as I supposed, a final salutation ; but no : when 
I had reached the first landing-place, he was at the top 
of the stairs fcwheqj stood on the second landing-place, he 
had descended to the first ; and upon each and ail of these 
occasions our heads wagged with increasing humility. 
Our journey to the foot of the stain was at length com- 
pleted. I had now to pats through a long haa divided 
iy oOlumns to the front door, at which my carriage was 
sanding. Whenever I reached one of these pillars, I 
turned and found his eminence waiting for t he expected 
bow, which he immediately returned, continually pro* 
<gressfng, and managing hfs paces sp as to go through 
his share of the ceremony oft the precise spot which 
had witnessed my last inclination. As r approached the 
I baB door, our mutual salutations were no longer occa- 
sional but absolutely perpetual); and ever and anon they 
still continued, after I bad entered my carriage, as the 
bishop stood with uncovered head, till it was driven 
away/ . b 

A Portuguese ge^emae never quits an apartment, 
after having taken leave, without turning round at the 
door (as actors do bn the English s tage) tjjmake a parting 
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ind good-natured autho 
■course with them, see 




obeisance to the lr^; and this is expected by them as * Soon after I left Ovar, I owf^ock-^ yoring woman, 
a matter of course, and gracefully responded to. 4 When of great person* attraction!, Oporto, 


upon any occasion,* says our author, 4 a Portuguese ten- attended by three servants. I greeted hafrStote fling to 
ders his arm to a lady, he is bound toprcdftehis left arte, the custom of the oonntry $ and a! 
on the chivalrous principle that the heart, the seat of the same read, we naturally fell !)»&' ^ j taftoetybiiy 
the ai&otions, should he placed aa nearly as possible in which she kept up with liveaness en&sgJftfc 
juxtaposition with The kir being to whom, for the rants were barefooted: they wore a te^nepTw laoed 
moment at least, the hofcage'of its possessor is due.’ jacket with rich silver buttons, a lacgsltt&luA ear* 
Why, tlien, is the right arm uflte j 1 to most other Etfrq- ringl of solid gold* Hie curious mixtion ? jtftMtWnr : 
pean countries? Because, we shall be tojfa it is the . dialogue and good-natured authority whioh chtefoterieed 
best The writer of these paragraphs had once tine her intercourse with them, seemed to roattieftto* 
misfortune, through momentary inadvertence, to ten^pr scripgon of the Grecian dames amid their hindmifli i 
his left arm to a Russian lady of a much higher rank other circumstances contributed to keep up the fflusfott.' 
than his own, for the purpose of leading her to the Her regular and nohle features i winded me of those 
dining-room, when she started back as if he had struck beautiful models of ancient art with which no modeO 
her in the face, and sweeping round with the air of a sculpture can bear competition. Her costume might In 
tragedy queen, took hold of his right arm. An English some degree be considered classical, and was admirably 
or a French lady, he ventures to think, would haste adapted to set forth the faultless outline of tan fine, 
attributed the solecism either to ignorancesor forgetftil- Sho stopped at a friend’s hous%near Oporto, ind we 
ness, and have accepted with a smile what was olfrretk separated; but we afterwards renewed our acquaintance, 
to them, without making any fuss about the matter. % and I heard from her own lips toe story of her life-— 
Ceremony, however, interpose# its chilling effect only a simple but romantic tale, it is but short, for she was 
in the higher circles of Portuguese society : elsewhere still very young. 

there is a delightful simplicity, which reminds one of 4 She became acquainted, at the early age of sixteen, 
What provincial Scotland was some quarter of a century wito a young man, only a few years her senior, but 
ago. * In toe evening, I accompanied a friend to a greatly her superior in rank- Acquaintance gave birth 
party at the house of a Portuguese lady. She had two to attachment, and the difficulties which prevented their 
daughters, the eldest a pretty person; with pleasing union heightened that feeling into the most ardent lore, 
manners, and extremely well informed, the youngest a Her lover’s family contemplated the possibility of such 
very decided beauty. The party were playing at blind- an event with dread ; but her father encouraged their 
manVbuff when I entered ; a game in which, as it id intercourse, and the flighted couple toefc every evening 


tributtd to keep up the fitaafag.* 
features i cntaded me of tone 
lent art with which no modem 
etition. Her costume might In 


attributed the solecism cither to ignoranceaor forgetftil- 
ness, and have accepted with a smile what was offereck 
to them, without making any fuss about the matter. 

Ceremony, however, interpose# its chilling effect only 
in toe higher circles of Portuguese society : elsewhere 
there is a delightftil simplicity, which reminds one of 

a. ; • « j — - i. z 1 _ a. L 


at a friend’s hous^near Oporto, indwe 
it we afterwards rene wed our acquaintance, 
from her own lips toe story of her life- 
romantic tale. It ii but short, for toe was 


played in Portugal, success depends upon the rapid under the shade of toe garden fig-tree, and exchanged 
recognition of different persons by their voices. Being vows of eternal fidelity. The impetuous but resolute 
immediately required to take a part, I was blindfolded, attachment of her young admirer at fcngttywgg&red to 
and placed in the centre of the ring. I first, however, overcome the opposition of his family ; and ne arrived 
pleaded ignorance of every individual present ; upon one evening at the trysting-place in high spirits, and 
which the lively beauty led me round the circle, hastily entertaining sanguine hopes. They spent a few delight- 
naming every person— an ingenious operation, which did ful hours in the full enjoyment of reciprocal confidence^ 
not much assist me, as I could not bear in mind a and separated with toe belief that they w€feld speedily 
volley of names which I had never heard before. How- be united, to part no more ; but from that hour they , 
ever, trusting to chance, I began my career, and soon never met again either in sorrow or in joy. Her Jovers 
touched a lady with the wand. I asked the regular father, anxious to avert from his family the disgrace of , 
question, and was answered in the feigned voice as an unequal alliance, had appeared to relent, for the pur- 
regularly assumed. “Whom have you found?” was pose of executing his designs with greater facility. He 
the general cry. I paused. 44 Well, but mention some had alre^y conferred vsth the civil authorities, SSid 
one ; the game is at a stand-still.” But I could specify that very'ntoht his son was arrested, and conveyed to a 
no one. I looked stupid, and my new friends probably place of strict confinement, where he was seized with an 
thought me profoundly so : at length, by a prodigious infectious fsyej^of which he died in a few days, in spite 


pose of . executing his designs with greater facility. He 
had already conferred vsth the civil authorities, end 


thought 


vej^of which he died in a few days, in spite 


exertion, I was delivered of a name, but it did not L of every exertion to save him. 

enlighten the party j and I afterwards discovered that T * She married two years* afterwards, and confessed to 
the name I had given was a compound of two or three me that she was perfectly happy. A prior attachment 
others, which had become most egregioualy mixed up sometimes continues to exist in a woman's mind long 

Mumul .i. 1 i i a . ■_ . 


noir. 44 Alois nous^sommes toutes liabilities en noir, from that hour the current of her thoughts becomes 
was the perplexing reply. At length I named the changed; new duties, new feelings, new hopes arise, to 
eldest demoiselle of the house. 44 No, it is not ; it is banish former regrets, and * 


C ," said the young beauty, naming herself in a 

lively tone of mock reproach, perhaps a little displeased 
that so soft a voice once heard should n ft be imme- 
diately recognised. We played several other games. 

n 3 Jt A.Z * 


“ She who lately loved toe beat, 
Forgets she loved at ah.” 


diately recognised. We played several other games. 4 1 observed in my pretty heroine a striking instance 
Every lady was required to sigh for a particular gentle- of those sudden burets of quick and sensitive feeling 
man, who in turn was called upon to sigh for a lady, which seem inherent in toe southern temperament, 
and generally felt bound in gratitgd$ to mourn foitoer Although she spoke other first ill-feted lover with calm- 
who had mourned for him. This reciprocal grief was. ness, almost with ^difference, and Confessed that she 
very diverting. As might naturally be expected, a sigh had long ceased to regret the difficulties which prevented 
is rarely bestowed on the real object of toe mourner’s their umon, yet once, as she dwelt upon past scenes, arid ’ 


very diverting- As might naturally be expected, a sigh 
is rarely bestowed on the real object of toe mourner’s 
affection. So dosed an evening of uninterrupted- gpod- 
humour.* „ a 

The ' calntf flow of society’ in Portugal (when unin- 
terrupted by religion or politics) appears to depend 
upon the calm flow of individual feeling* This my 


iptedgpod- .recalled a thousand instances of his boyish devotion, 
her voice changed, her dark eyes filled with tears, ana 
rhen unin- her whole soul seemed to revert, with undlminishea 
to depend affection, to the object of her early love. Hqr emotion., 
This my was but transient ; yet I am convinced that, wkflt ]g - 


be broken occasionally, and exhibit #8 th% phono- lasted, toe weald* have renounced eveiy earthly 
mena of emotion ; but in an instant, too confusion , be restored to him who had been the first to win tav 
, is over, aid everything is as placid as before. Our affections, and was then mouldering in ton > 

author fells a story on this subject— a romance, if The word romance draws out attention to JttHtoer 
you wiUcttt it so, but still a- Portuguese romance bit, a brief incidental picture, which Scott WtiM'fcapn. 
—where is expected, but never come*, considered to .w^pital materials. The nqbiaamfear/nr-: 


0 
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rested by the royalists, and travelling under the escort 
of soldiers, has arrived at a small village, where the 
party halt for the night in a ruinous building. Hero 
they sup upon black broth and bread of the same 
cidnur, and after this refection, draw in around a roaring 
Are, to amuse one another with stories of Borcerers and 
banditti. ‘ The night was far advanced, when a loud 
knocking was heard at the door ; two servants being 
admitted, announced the approach of their mistress— 
the most influential person in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. Directly afterwards, she appeared, followid by 
a train of domestics, and evidently decorated tp the 
utmost advantage. Htt dress was extremely anti- 
quated, but had been gorgeous in days of yore ; it was, 
I have little doubt, an heirloom in the family, and had 
probably been worn by herself, and by her maternal 
ancestors for some generations past, on every solemn 
occasion. The soldiers received her with every demon- 
stration of formal respect. The stately dame began by 
saying she had only just been informed that a party of 
troops engaged in the royal service were quartered in 
a miserable building near her house. She expressed 
her hopes that no circumstances displeasing to his 
majesty's government had given rise to such an unusual 
occurrence ; she trusted her devout aspirations on this 
head would be conjfcrried, but at all events esteemed it 
J.hii bounden duty of a loyal subject to congratulate the 
troops on their safe arrival, and to assure the individual 
intrusted with the command that the loyalty which 
had ever distinguished her family had suffered no dimi- 
nution in the poison of their qptual representative. 
She concluded by declaring that her house, her grounds, 
and all her goods were at the entire disposal of the 
king's tro opg as long as they remained in the ncigli- 
bourhdWT The sergeant answered in a strain as 
formal and polite, and in language far above his Rtation : 
he thanked her for the affection which site boro the 
royal cause, and for this mark of attention to his ma- 
jesty’s serve its. lie spoke in gratifying terms of tlig 
proverbial loyalty of her house, and wished that '"‘his 
majesty possessed more supporters, true- hearted as 
herself, in these degenerate times, when m ton many 
instances the son had fallen away from his father's 
faith, lie touched lightly, and with address, upon the 
object of the expedition, aiqj, concluded liy declining 
her offer of accommodation, as the night wa^iar spent, 
and his troops were obliged to renew thcL* march at 
break of day. A profusion of parting compliments 
were then exchanged, which, time and place considered, 
were rather entertaining, '.Uhe door was then opened 

“ Wulo and high. 

To let the queen and licr train go h) ." 

Two menials went forth in advance to clear tho way, 
and after them paced forth the pompous dame ; tfu n 
all her attendants followed ; Out it must be coifiessod, 
their ragged attire spoke *11 for the fortunes of the loyal 
and illustrious line.’ This scene reminds one o£ Lady 
Margaret Bellendcu and ‘ his most sacred majesty ;* but 
the Portuguese adjuncts, as the reader may gather 
from the context, rendu the above much more striking. 
The ruined hut, tiie wild features and picturesque 
costumes of the soldiers, muleteers, and peasants, bask- 
ing in the ruddy light of the fire, and rising with the 
politeness of the country to receive their distinguished 
visitor — all serve to throw an air of romance over an 
incident which would otherwise have been merely ludi- 
crous. The dresses of the bystanders may be f taken 
from another page: — ‘The strange wild figures that* 
meet the eye in some of the sequestered parts of Spain, 
and, recall the memory of another age, are not hero 
to be seen* here, indeed, we do not see the. pilgrim in 
liis partycoloured garment, the courier w„‘th his breast 
of fur, bare neck, and waist encircled by a belt crowded 
with quaint devices rudely traced, as if to guard the 
wearer against a host of Gouls and Afrits. These 
uncouth figures do not in this part of the country 
startle, yet delight the eye by their grotesque appear- 


ance ; still there fa much beauty of costume : the men 
were attired in satin waistcoats, richly figured, and of 
a crimson colour ; some htuLhandkerchicfs tied round 
tlrcir heads, after the Oriental fashion, but not in the 
graceful folds of the turban, as I have 6een them worn 
in that paradise of the Christian ^ world — the Vale of 
Murcia. Many of the boys, a id some of the men, were 
dressed in a loose garment, resembling in form, but not 
in beauty, the Highland kilt; and a broad - brimmed 
hat, a red scarf, and a blue jacket, not worn but thrown 
over the shoulder, complete the provincial dress. They 
alg.D carry the poo , or long pole, as in the neighbourhood 
of Lisbon.* 

The stories with which tho night was whiled away 
on this occasion related to the spectral wolves common 
likewise in Breton superstition, and to a more original 
band of robbers, whose magical number — thirteen — was 
npvcr diminished even by the death of one-half of the 
hand. It mattered not what casualties they met with, 

4 <*vlmt troopere they lost, when they were mustered after 
the fray, the force was nndiminished and thirteen voices 
answered to tho roll-call ! Another singular supersti- | 
tion is described in a later page: — * I was ill and shiver- 
ing, though the evening was really warm ; I therefore 
gladly established myself in the kitchen for the sake of 
its roaring fire. The room was spacious and imper- 
fectly lighted, the chimney huge, and the roof high and 
pointed. Here I observed a man of singular appearance, 
sitting apart, not speaking himself, or spoken to by 
others. II is face was pale and haggard, his eyes deep j 
krunk, and his hairs were prematurely gray. I 

4 Tlie Borderer whispered in my ear that he was one ■ 
of the dreadful Lobishomcns-^-a devoted race, held in , 
mingled horror and commiseration, and never men- | 
tinned without emotion by the Portuguese peasantry. 
They believe that if a woman be delivered of seven 
male infants successively, the seventh, by an inexpli- ! 
cable fatality, becomes subject to the powers of darkness, ; 
and is compelled on every Saturday evening to assume | 
the likeness of an Uss. So changed, and followed by a ; 
horrid train of dogs, he is forced to run an impious race ' 
over the moors and through the villages, nor is allowed ; 
an interval of rest till the dawning Sabbath terminates 
his sufferings, and restores him to his human shape. 

4 If, therefore, a peasant chance to meet a pale and 
weary traveller at an early hour on a Sunday morning, 
he shudders, and in fanpy sees the traces left by the 
infernal chase upon the stranger’s haggard countenance. 

V A wound inflicted upon the poor victim of this unhal- i 
lowed agency during the very act of transformation, can | 
alone release him from this accursed bondage; a libera- ! 
tion supposed to be most rarely effected, because few. 1 
men have courage to behold the appalling change in • 
progress, and still fewer have sufficient coolness to strike 
the critical blow at the exact moment. Such is the i 
superstition of the Lobishomcns, diffused more or less 
over tho whole of Portugal, but subject to different ver- 1 
sions in different districts, and only credited implicitly j 
in tlie wild jtnd lonely wastes of Alentejo.* 1 

Wc have now done. Our notice is a thing of shreds 
and patches — just like the book; of tlie amusing parts 
of which it may be taken as a fair specimen. 


WAR. 

Tho operations of genuiuo war may bear a triumphant 
aspect ; but that is only the. fair disguise with which men 
cov«£ tlie gravest apd saddest of human intentions. 


*** Information pobthk Pnori.R.—We are obliged to several 
correspondents— particularly to S. »M.— for some valuable sugges- 
tions, which shall be duly attended to. 
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SUMMER EXCURSION IN CE^MANY> 

MUNICH TO LINZ. * 

Count Bumfoud, or— to call him by his original and 
.unsophisticated name — Benjamin Thomson, has left the 
impress of his masculine intellect in various institutions 
in Munich. It will be recollected that this ingenious 
and enterprising person, wheh expelled by political in- 
tolerance from America, foutid an honourable refuge at 
the court of the Elector of Bavaria, and was permitted 
by him to remodel various ’•'educational and criminal 
establishments. By this means Munich may be said^ 
to have got the start of other continental cities in some 
of its social features ; and^till the present day, it keeps 
pretty much ahead of them. It is agreeable to find that 
in a place where the fine arts have met with so gracious 
a friend aud patron as Luiflvig I., and which is rapidly 
! growing. up a cisalpine rival of the famed Itulian cities, 

1 1 an enlightened and humane policy is pursued with 
j • regard to those momentous subjects— pauperism, edu- 
j! cation* and crime. * 

II What came under my observation as respects the 
'j reform and punishment of criminals, was so unlike any- 
|: thing I had previously seen in prison arrangements, 
i, that I deem it worthy of special remark. Taking a 
;! culccho and guide, I drove to a spot outside the town, 
i to sec the great central prison of Bavaria, in which 
|| were confined nearly live hundred detenus. The cstab- 
|; lishment did not, however, look like a prison. Formerly 
! used as a monastery, it consists of a cluster of detached 
: buildings, interspersed with courtyards, the whole oecu- 
' pying a considerable space of ground. Soldiers walked# 
j as sentries around the walls and within the courfc- 
! "yards ; but beyond this, theft) w-as little appearance 
, of force, although the strictest discipline was rnain- 
| tained. A stream of pure water, led apparently from 
1 the Iser, flowed through the premises, insuring clean- 
| liness, and furnishing what water was deJtrable for 
i economic purposes. Without any other introduction 
than the presentation of my card, and a few words 
spoken to the governor — a gentleman in a military 
dress — I was politely conducted thropgji the establisil- 
mcHt, and every required information afforded. The 
• principle on which the prison is conducted differs en- 
j tircly from that which is now extending itself over 
! Great Britain — the seclusion of individuals separately 
| in cells. It is the imprisonment of persons together in 
! apartments, but all under the obligation of silence — or, 

! at the utmost, free to converse only on certain subjects 
I — and all kept bard at work* by superintendents.* That 
! there will be improper communication with each other 
V such a plait, is evident; but placed under judicious 
regulationsHLwould not anticipate serious evils from 
this species oN^ssociation ; and at anyrate, it is a 
question if the septate system,, which is clearly a vio- 

• t t 


lation of nature, is in all respects preferable. One thing' 
is certain, there was much more cheerfulness in tfehr 
.Bavarian prison than I had been accustomed to see in 
houses on the Pentonville principle ; and I am inclined 
to rthink that without cheerfulness there can be little 
virtue. Not driving at any fine-spun theory, the Bava- 
rians have, to all appearance, tried what work will do 
in the way of reclamation. ,The prison is a factory, in 
which the greater number of detenus labour in bands* 
at the various branches of the manufacture of cloth. 
Some are attending cardin g-machines, others are dye- 
ing, spinning, weaving, and perforating the finishing 
processes ; the result being a fine light blue fabric, 
which is used for clothing the army. Another branch 
of employment is the manufacture of lijQjjn, which 
engages many hands; and the doth, when finished, is 
s done up with as much taste as is usual with our finer 
Irish linens. 

Besides these staples, other trades arc parried on, 
cillery to meet the wants of the establishment. There 
were smiths’ and uurpenters* workshops, stocking- 
weaving, and* shocmaking. In the large kitchen, I 
found several men-cooks, dressed in the usual snow- 
white costume of the continental cuisine, and who 
were detenus like the otlieus. Some soup and pudding 
were offered to me to taste : as it was Friday, I can- 
not say the specimen would have exactly suited the 
palate of a Penknvillian. 

• The greater number of the prisoners are men ; and 
there are included amongst them convicts condemned to 
a long imprisonment, and for life. Capital punishments 
are not abolished in Bavaria; but they rarely take 
placet and only for murder uniter greatly aggravated 
circumstances. I here sawjtwenty men at work in a 
room by themselves, who had been convicted of murder, 
and wertj condemned to imprisonment for life. Their 
employment was carding flax with hand-cards. The 
appearance of these men, dressed in a prison garb, with 
heavy clog sines, and manacles on their legs, was not 
pleasing. Their looks were downcast and subdued, and 
I could fancy that they felt the humiliation and misery 
of their situation. Yet, all things considered, their • 
9 onditiun was creditable to the country, and an advance 
oil the treatment of a similar class of criminals in Eng* 
land. In the department for female detenus, there 
vtere pointed out several women also condemned to 1 
imprisonment for life. One, a young woman, engaged 
in some laundry work, had been convicted of killing 
her child. As crimes of this atrocious nature aro 
usually committed *in gusts of passion, in which the 
actor can scarcely be said to be an accountable being, . 
how much more reasonable aud humane to confin&iffcr 
life, under proper restraints, persons of tliis unfortunate 
class, tlian te strangle them amidst the yells of a 
depraved* and horror - loving multitude! On quitting 
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f tip prison, I learned, by a few words from the go- 
vernor, that all that a prisoner of the ordinary class 
* gains by labour over a certain sum, is placed to his 
' credit, and paid to him at the expiration of his term 
of imprisonment Few, he said, come back for second 
offences j ‘ one visit was usually enough.’ I returned 
to Munich, much pleased with what I had seen and 
j heard; and not without some misgivings as to the 
alleged superiority Jn ail circumstances, of the Pcnton- 
villian system of uWiplioe — the truth being, that aa 
yet all systems of prison treatment are tentative, and 
possibly a century may elapse before we arrive r at the 
solution of the problem. 

Having exhausted Munich, wo bade farewell to its 
many interesting objects, and proceeded on our journey 
towards Vienna. It was immaterial how we went; 
but ^8 it was possible to take Salzburg by the way, we 
adopted a route which would bring us to that ancient 
town. The distance \o Salzburg was eighty -two miles ; 
and sleeping for the night at Wasserburg, an ancient ' 
town on the rapid-flowing Inn, we were able to reach 
it by voiture in two days. On quitting Wasserburg, 
we were getting towards the frontier of Austria, witli 
the lofty peaks of the Tyrol on our right, the country 
^around which is xyjll wooded, being mostly arable, and 
^studded with numerous viEages. The houses were for 
the greater part of wood, some with fancifully-carved 
gables to the road, and all leas or more decorated with 
sentences from iScripturc, carved in the old tiermap 
character. « 

Before crossing a wide stream, which, swollen with a 
late heavy rain, hurried perturbedly on its course from 
; the Tyrolese mountains, we were brought to a stand at 
: the oflidT; JT the Austrian douane. English guide-books 
speak of such rigorous examinations on entering Austria, 
that I made up iny mind to half an hour’s overhauling. 
To our surprise and satisfaction, however, the scrutiny 
was exceedingly superficial : a number of hooks — said 
to bo proscribed articles in Austria — which lay on ihc 
top of our portmanteau, were nob even looked at ; and 
with passport vise we were in a few minutes pursuing 
our journey. Were we to enter the country now, while 
the continent is in a state of agitation. I doubt not we 
should experience a somewhat different treatment. 

We had been gradually approaching the mountains 
on our right, and now entered the vale of the Salza, up 
which we were conducted for a few miles, till the hills 
closed in around ; and at a turn of the road, the very 
curiously-situated town of Salzburg burst into view. 

• In a quarter of an hour afterwards, we were lodged at 
■ a hotel at the centre of this walled and ancient city, 

! our windows looking out on a central square or place, 
in which was situated the cathedral, and the old arelii- 
1 episcopal palace, transformed into a barrack for r Aus- 
trian soldiers. Salzburg iawreputed to be the raost pic- 
turesquely-situated town in Germany. It is certainly 
a strange huddle of buildings, crowded witlii;j a kind 
of ravine, and with scarcely standing-room on the banks 
of the Salza, which, wide, deep, and oT a milky hue, 
yustps through the town at a speed setting naviga- 
; tion at defiance. The greater part of the town is built 
' on the left bank, and this portion is hacked by a high 
’rocky knoll, on which grimly stands the castle of Salz- 
burg. The face of the lull, on the right bank, spreading 
away above and beyond the houses at its base, is beau' 
tifully dotted over with woods, Villas, and gardens, and 
commands A fine view of the opposite castle and the 
valley behind it. The two portions of the town afu 
connected by a wfobden roadway, fastened on boats, 
.which are ancho«w in the stream— a simple unexpen- 
Mve species of bridge Common in continental countries, 
which we iSgpfc imitate with advantage in various 
situations. JSfife sight of Salzburg, with its castle and 
enviityit, fuggests recollections of Scottish scenery. ; 
Wilkie, lif "speaking of the spot, says—* It is Edinburgh i 
castle and the Old Town brought within the cliffs of • 
the Trofachs, and watered by a river Uka the Tay a ] 
remark worthy pf this ingeniotUi artist 1 


Out of the way of general traffic, conquered, and held 
down, Salzburg may be said to be merely the ghost of a 
city — the dull tomb of a listless population. Formerly 
tne seat of an archbishop, who was also an independent 
prince, it was, without a shadow of justice, taken pos- 
session of by Austria, of which it *s now a poor provin- 
cial town, with a garrison to keep it in order. The 
houses arc generally massive and grand; monasteries 
and churcheB arc seen in all quarters ; while palaces of 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, faded and dull in aspect, give 
shelter to regiments of foot and cavalry. On the morn- 
ifig after our arrival, and with a written permission from 
the commandant, we climbed the hill to the castle, 
where, at a height of two hundred to three hundred feet 
above the Salza, the toil of our ascent was rewarded by 
a view rich, varied, and pleasingly picturesque, though 
limited on nearly all sides by the peaks of the not far 
Instant mountains. Having penetrated through several 
storeys of a building occupied by soldiers, we arrived at 
a suite of apartments containing a few antique objects ; 
and here we were indulged with a view of the torture 
chamber, in which a wooden machine or rack, for raising 
prisoners with weights at their feet, still remains as a 
thing to interest travellers, and os an evidence of the 
means once adopted to punish religious contumacy. 
Beneath is a dungeon or oubliette, accessible only by a 
trap-door, the dismal receptacle of the unhappy victims 
of the misjudging religious tribunal which held its Sit- 
tings in the castle. Shall we break into a fume of 
.indignation at seeing these indisputable evidences of 
ecclesiastical oppression ? Alas! docs not the history of 
all nations reveal tvrannies equally horrible? Coming 
from a country where nonconformity and the impos- 
sible crime of witchcraft were alike punished with the 
stake, it behoves us to pass’ over in silent sorrow these 
memorials of a frailty common to unenlightened human 
nature. 

The rooky protuberance on which the castle is situ- 
ated has all the appearance of being the remains of a hill 
which had once blocked up the valley of the Sal”, a, and 
been reduced to its present irregular form by the action 
of the water. It is composed of a species of rock which 
is peculiarly susceptible of assuming new forms when 
exposed to meteoric influences. At a level somew hat 
lower than the spot occupied by the garrison, the knoll 
extends in one direction with an irregular surface, form- 
ing a sylvan scene of wood and green fields, open for the 
recreation of the inhabitants. As if to show that the 
former rulers of Salzburg were not all mere oppressors, 
an undertaking of great public importance, executed by 
a prince-archbishop, is hero pointed out, and we de- 
scended from the hill to examine it. This is a lofry 
and spacious tunnel, upwards of four hundred feet in 
length, which Jm3 been cut right through the rock at 
the level of the streets, ro as to admit a free and con- 
venient communication for foot passengers and vehicles ; 
between the town and country beyond. A bust of the 
benevolent ecclesiastic, Archbishop Sigmund, who exe- 
cuted thii useful public improvement about eighty j 
years since, is placed over the entrance. 1 

■ The finest thing about Salzburg is the vale, which i 
spreads its richly-clothed fields behind the caBtle, and 
oyer which a delightful drive of eight miles conducts the 
tourist to the sait mines of Ilallein. We spent a whole 
summer’s day in visiting spots of picturesque beauty 
and historic interest in this charming plain, the limit of 
oijr ride being the newly-built chateau of Nefin, erected | 
in the midst of a small lake, but accessible by a bridge I 
from the land. I am sorry tt is not in my«power to throw j 
any light on that archaeological mystery, * chateau-life, ’ > 
in consequence of our visit to this imitative mediaeval 
mansion ; for the house was still iu the hands of the i 
workmen, and our curiosity was necessarily confined to I 
an examination of the freshly-executed frescos which | 
decorate its walls. From the leads oft the highest ( 
turret, we had a fine view of the wooded ^ irons, over- i 
hung by lofty alpi.ne heights, which ^rhn at this ad- ji 
vonced season were plenteously covc.ed with snow. On I 
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the tray back to Salzburg we visited a manufactory of a large revenue from the produce jAd ftEOt*. The dls- , : 
articles in marble— pedestals for statues, columns, and trict is locally called the Salzksuai*^vf* & chamber 
other objects, which are transported hence to different property of the salt mines — salt bating its xnqst yfeluable > 
parts or Germany. The machinery for sawing and product. f - 

polishing the blocks is moved by a stream which Early in the evening we made our intojecbl, 
dashes from an aofoini^g height. At a little distance, the principal, or at least the most faaE&tyiable, WPM in 
and higher up the hill, within thg recesses of a most this dependency of the empire, situated in a, hollow, 
picturesque ravincr we were shovel a more novel and surrounded by lofty mountains, on whose ragged sides 
curious operation : this was the making of bcAs* strata of vapour reposed like mjAses of white won aSY 


curious operation : this was the making of boy s’ strata of vapour reposed like npAses of white w«| 41 
marbles ; and a more simple process can hardly be con- different altitudes. Ischl seentfto be an excellent qeo*r 
ceived. 9!nall pieces of marble being put into a p^cu- trainspot whence to radiate in short tours ■ 

liarly-ehaped stono trough or dish, a top of the same charming district. During summer, it forms a fav4$t$y 
material, fitting into certain grooves, is made to whirl resort for health-seekers, there being here hot and dm. ! 
about by little streamlets led from the main torrent, baths of natural briift, with all the accessories of xecreft'v ! 
and the marbles are soon ground into a spherical form, tion found at most watering-places. At the time of > 
There were about twenty of these little sputtering visit the season had not commenced — the saloons wip**'" 
mills, one above another on the stream, so that ^lio empty, and billiard balls were reposing since lasi.yeW’S' * 
scene was busy and amusing. At a glrttfcc, we were fatigues. The only things whigh showed life werAthtt-Y 
let into the secret of cheap pebble-grinding in Germany, salt manufactories — elegant buildings, not at all resemb- f 
No expense whatever had been incurred in construct- ling our odious smoky salt-pans — from whose half-open 
ing the mills : the apparatus was of the homeliest roofs steam rose in clouds high above the town. There 
kind; the sluices on the impetuous streamlets were each Ifeing nothing to detain us in Isold, wo went forward . ■ 
nothing more than a turf; the raw material came out next morning to Ebensee, which is only a few miles dis- 
of the hill-side ; and the superintendent of works was a tant, at the mouth of the river Traun, where it falls into 
female, who probably considered herself well paid at a the lake of Gmunden. Scgnery stiil beautiful, and piles 
remuneration of twopence a-day. And from this pri- of cut timber increasing so enormously, that we begffi 
mitive manufactory boys’ marbles are sent in vast to wonder what is to be done with it — no want of fuel 


numbers all over the world. 


for the salt-works of Ebensee, to wliich brine for eva- 


Kvery town is glad to have something peculiar to poration is conducted in wooden pipes from Ischl. 
boast of, if it be nothing more limn a happy knack ef When we arrived at Ebensee, a^poor little vapoury 
baking buns or gingerbread. Salzburg boasts of having village, we had, in the meanwhile, got to the end of 
produced Mozart; and tke house in which lie was born land travel. Hills crowded in right and left, leaving not 
(1756), being the third or fourth floor of a large and an inch for road, and before us lay a lake, tewned upon 
handsome building in one of the main streets, is pointed by stony mountains, the very riddlings of creation. The 
out to all strangers ns an*importnnt curiosity, wliich it lake has for some years been navigated by a small 
is expected they will visit. If any town could ration- steamer, and in ten minutes after our arrival, this vessel 
ally derive merit from being the birthplace of genius, came in Bight from behind a projecting promontory; in 
Salzburg would assuredly be entitled to occupy a high ten minutes more we were on its deck an dander weigh, 
place in the world’s consideration * for of all the mar- It was a pretty toy of a thing, smart in its movements, 
vela f>f precocity in musical science, Mozart is the most and seemed Jo bo under capital management. I should 
marvellous — his taste and skill in composition the most say that I made up my mind as to these points of the 
remarkable, llis statue, in bronze, ornaments the boat’s character before knowing anything of its com- 


Michael's lflntz. 

At the end of two days we had seen all that ap- 
peared interesting in this ancient city, and then pro- 
ceeded with our private conveyance to Isold by St 


lnander, w ho turned out to be a Scotchman, and, what . 
was better, an affable traveller; for during the whole 
voyage, he entertained us with observations on the 
country and its inhabitants, whom he described as a 


Ghilgen (the gh guttural). The road was hilly, and people industrious, orderly, and well-to-do in their small 
disclosed scenery of the greatest beauty. St Ghilgen 4l holdings. Now and then the conversation diverged 
is a small town situated at the end of a lake, which 1 to the scenery of the lake, which was always getting 
should thiuk is about five miles in length ; and the view- the prettier and more interesting. On our left or 
of this sheet of water, with its projecting woody pro- northern side, the hills are less high than on the right, 
fnontories — St Wolfgang, with its church at the farther and better clothed with vegetation. Villages are stuck 
extremity, and the craggy steeps around, towering to abrqit in picturesque spots, and ejrcen knolls bosk under 
the clouds — is one of the finest things of the kind 1 had tho single of cherry-trees. On the right, half way down 
ever seen, and rivals in beauty the scenery of Lucerne, this charming lake, the Iraunberg, a huge bare moun- 
thougli on a much smaller scale. At a neat small inn, tain, rises sheer from tho water’s edge, and lifts its 
scrupulously clean, in St Ghilgen, we Btopped to rest scarped head high above the tumultuous sea of hills, 
the horses and dine; our repast consisted principally Here we have a fine view of the town of Gmunden, 
of a delicate species of trout, witli a pale bite skin, the whose white houses are reflected in the clear waters, 
product of the adjoining lake. After dinner we eonli- We landed at Gmunden, idler a sail of little more than 
nuedour route, which lay along the south margin of ibis an hour, during which we hadeomo nearly ten miles, 
pretty expanse of water, and on quitting its eastern Disembark — dine in a bustling restaurant — aud in 

extremity, entered a defile, rugged, \goody, and several an hour are seated in a railway carriage for Linz, on the 
miles in ’length. Occasionally, at ascents, 1 got. out of Danube — distance twenty to thirty miles. The reader 
the vehicle to chat with our driver, a good-humoured will of course imaginothat we reached Linz in at most 
German, and to catch glimpses of striking points in the an hour and a half. All a mistake. This was one of 
scene. The most remarkable thing on all sides wasithc ^hose innocent railways on wliich horse-power perform* 
density of the dark fir wr^ds, which grew from tho the part of a locomotive, and where, from the rate of 
edge of tlie road to almost the tops of the mountains. So progression, there is not the least chance of being dashed '■ 
prolific was this species of timber, that miniature trees in pieces. TJhe truth of the matter is, it is a tramway 
appeared to be spontaneously starting into existence for bringing*the salt from a depot at the foot of the lake;, 
on every inch of open grolind — the land seemqd to be and at offings* on sour journey we passed hundreds of 1 
groaning under wood— a mine of railway sleepers for the wagons loaded with that valuable material. The trip 
universe! Vast quantities of the timber were cut, barked, through woodB, across hedgeless fields and sandyplftin*, 


'and throwi in to the river which flowed through the occupied seven mortal hours! At dusk, after b scramble 
defile, therS^ofind its way to its place of destination, with douaniers and passport examiners— a tony edn- 
All this wood, also the territory hereabouts, are the elusion -of a long day’s journey — we vrerd allowed to 
personal propert; 


also the territory hereabouts, are the elusion -of a long day’s journey— -we word allowed to 
f the Emperor of Austria, *vho derives enter Linz, and grope our way to a hotel Pleasant 


m * 
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tfght — beautiful apartment— tea urn hissing on the 
table— and glad to have reached the capital of Upper 
Austria in time for the/cfc I)ieu t which is to take place 
tomorrow. W. C. 

THE FOUNDLING. 

How often have I longed for the uplifting of that' veil 
which shrouds my *krth in darkness ! How many a 
midnight hour have Ipassed in intense yearnings for 
one moment’s glimpse of those first brief hours of my 
existence when I still lay folded in a mother’s arms, 
and felt her soft embrace! The indulgence of such 
feverish thoughts was wont to be followed by dreams of 
mingled agony and joy, from which I awoke only to 
experience more fully the loneliness of my degraded 
position. 

My earliest recollections are connected with a cottage 
in the county Wicklow, where I formed part of a nu- 
merous family of children, under the care of a wompn 
whom we nil addressed by the endearing name of 
mother. Nurse Conolly (so she was called by the 
neighbours) belonged to a class which is not uncom- 
mon among Protestants in the eastern parts of Ireland ; 
removed from the poverty of the cotter, and yet not 
wealthy enough to rank among farmers. 

On her husband’s death, she was left in possession of 
a few acres of lanil, which, under her prudent catc, be- 
came a source of comfort to her family. Her dwelling 
was not pf that squalid kind too often found by the 
wayside irTTrcland. It contained four rooms, the largest 
of which served the united purpose of kitchen and sit- 
ting-room for the whole household. Adjoining this 
Apartment was a smaller one, appropriated to the use 
of her son and two or three boys, who formed patf of 
her charge; and the low garrets r situated over these 
were occupied by Nurse Conolly and her daughter, with 
a little band of destitute children, who were committed 
to her care, having been sent out by charitable institu- 
tions in Dublin, that they njjght enjoy the advantages 
of fresh air and a good homely education. And truly 
Nurse Conolly was worthy of the trust reposed in her ; 
for she was a conscientious, kind-hearted woman, who 
watched as sedulously over our health and wellbeing 
as if we were her own home-born children. Under her' 
care we were trained to habits of order, cleanliness, and 
industry ; and while our fare and clothing were of the 
cheapest kind, there was nothing slovenly or rude- in 
their arrangements. rose with the early dawn, and 
after sharing in her household labours, and partaxing 
of brown bread and milk for f our breakfast, we listened 
to the parish Bchool, bearing with us our dinner, as we 
did not return home until four or five o’clock in the 
afternoon. The intermediate hours were divided be- 
tween * books, and work, and healthful play,’ so that our 
spirits were still fresh and gay, as we scampered home- 
ward over fields and hedges ; nor lingered on our way, 
unless when tempted by the wild rose or the butterfly 
to a chase or a scramble. If the delay had been a long 
one, Nurse Conolly would surely be found at the garden 
wicket straining her eyes in the direction of the school ; 
and ever and anon glancing at tne flowers, which were 
her pride as well as her pleasure ; for (as she was some- 
times heard to boast) the quality often stopped to ad- 
mire her whitewashed. cottage, with its trailing roses 
and honeysuckles. 

At sudt^times a gentle reproof awaited us. * Sure, 
childetY $ thought you were gone astray entirely ; and 
•tbejgptes are boiled to mgs by this time. I ought to 
be jHpFchastising ye for your misbehaviour.’ But a 
worn of explanation sufficed to pacify the good dame, 
and' we failed not to do justice to the potatoes, over-done 
.;as they might be, after they had been thrown out on a 
; deal' table, so white and clean, that the daintiest lady 



in the land need not have turned away from our even- 
ing repast. As soon as the household work was done, 
wer plied our needles and learned our tasks for tlie 
morrow ; nor was the evening far advanced when, the 
family Bible beiug opened, a chapter was read aloud, 
verse by verse, each one bearing a^jpart in its perusal. 
This was followed by a short and simple prayer, after 
which we retired to- rest. 

Such was the tenor of our peaceful and yet busy life, 
’whose course, unmarked savo by the petty troubles in- 
cident to humanity, and often enlivened by those cheap 
pleasures which the country affords, was full of health- 
ful enjoyment both to our minds and bodies. I have a 
faint remembrance of my early childhood as having 
been a time of unalloyed happiness. Even now I can 
recull the little poultry-yard whither my kind nurse 
allowed me to accompany her, with oats in my apron 
for her family of chickens ; and the small spot of waste 
ground wherein we used to stick twigs of Mayflower 
and sweetbrier, calling it our garden — an indulgence 
given to the younger children occasionally, 1 by way of 
keeping them out of harm’s way.’ At that time my 
little world of thought was an unclouded one, but too 
soon ‘ a change came o’er the spirit of my dreum.’ 

How well do I remember the first perplexing idea 
which occurred to disturb my mind, and to imbitter 
my whole being l I had nearly completed my fourth 
year, when one of our orphan group was attacked by pul- 
monary disease ; and the village doctor having advised 
£ temporary removal to her native air, her widowed 
mother was sent for; and on her arrival, the child 
flew into her arms, weeping with joy, while the poor 
woman lavished on her daughter such fond expressions 
of anxiety and love, that we all stood gazing at her 
with silent emotion. On theft* departure, my heart felt 
heavy, as it had never been before, and the depression 
of my spirits was soon noticed by Nurse Conolly, who, 
in her kind, brusque way, inquired, ‘ Arrab, then, child! 
what ails ye, that re lave the victuals untouched ? Is 
it sick, sore, or sorry that ye be ?’ ° 

1 Oh, mother,’ I replied, ‘ have I got a mammy like 
Kate Terry, who is gone away to-day ? Tell me where 
is my mammy ? ’ said I, while the tears trickled down 
my cheeks. 

* Don’t be after talking such nonsense,’ was her an- 
swer. * Sure haven’t ye got me for a mammy, and isn’t 
that enough for ye? Ain’t I as good as any mammy 
Kate Terry has got?* 

‘ Yes,, you are very good to me, but I want a mammy 
of my own. Where is she?* 

* Go along, child, and ask no more such questions, for 
T wont answer one of them,’ said nurse, looking more 
stern than ever 1 had seen her before ; so that I dared 
say no more, but crept to bed, where I soon sobbed 
myself to sleep. 

This was a new era in my life. The existence of 
sorrow had scarcely been known to me before. Now I 
began to feel its withering influence on my own being. 
The thought of * my own mammy’ would often dis- 
turb and perplex me ; but the crowning misery was yet 
to come. About two years afterwards, as a young lady 
was one day visiting our cottage, she patted my head, 
and looking at me very kindly, inquired of our nurse, 

4 Who is this nic<5 Ifitle girl, Nurse Conolly ?* 

4 She is called Mary Hammond, please your lady- 
ship.' 

‘.She looks delicate. Is anything the matter with 
her?’ 

4 Oh, ma’am, that sort of childer are* a sickly tacc 
entirely; but there's net a ha’porth the matter with 
her; and in troth she is not like the most of them, for 
she is a mighty genteel child, and very tender-hearted 
like.’ “ 

4 Poor child ! * rejoined the lady with a look of pity ; 
and asked, * Have you many more foundlings under* ‘ 
your care, nurse ? * y** ■ 

4 Only two ; and thankful enough I not to have 
more of tligni, for I have had a pony# of trouble with 
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some of them before now. Come here, Sally Loman 
and Nanny Creed— come, show yourselves to the lady,’ 
continued nurse, addressing herself to the only two girli 
of our family tor whom I felt a secret dislike — not that 
they hod ever been unkind to me ; but little children, 
without being able to idefine their feelings, usually 
shrink from coarse, low-minded people ; and such were 
the two girls now called over by Nurse Conolly. They 
were often in disgrace at school for their idleness and 
stupidity, and at home they were disliked on account 1 
of their sulkiness and their untidy ways. And thpse 
were my fellows! belonging to the same proscribed 
race! differing from their companions in some way 
which was an enigma to me, but which, from its very 
mystery, was all the more fearful to my childish imagi- 
nation. This new glimpse of my degraded position 
brought with it a weight of misery I had never felt^e- 
forc. I lay awake the following night, recalling all that 
had passed between my nurse and her# visitor ; and 
strange as it may seem, even the praise that had been 
bestowed on mo was gall and wormwood to my soul, 
for I felt humiliated at belonging to a class from which 
it was esteemed an honour to differ. 

Ji'ew people are aware of the depth of thought and 
wretchedness that may dwell within the heart of a 
young child, unknown to those who occupy the same 
house, and sit around the same hearth, lluppy for such 
a one if there be at hand some tender but experienced 
friend, who may gently probe the wound, and pour 
balm into its hidden recesses ! There was no living 
being to whom I could look for information or comfort. 
The remembrance of nuase’s stern manner on a former 
occasion withheld me from applying to her ; and I 
shrank from making inquiries of my companions, 
through a fear of their sclbrn or raillery. So I resolved 
to conceal all my bitter thoughts within myself, and 
this self-concentration elicited the latent pride of my 
character ; so that, from being the playful favourite of 
the household, I gradually became shy, sensitive, and 
proufl. It was not long before Nurse Conolly observed 
the change, and expressed her anxiety lost ‘ something 
amiss should have come over me ; ’ but her kind words, 
which formerly had been so grateful to me, were now 
unwelcome, ns they seemed to me only pity in disguise; 
even as the pure fresli air, which is life to the healthy 
man, becomes poison to any part of his body which may 
have grown sensitive from the in diction of a wound. 

Time wore on ; and in spite of the one dark Rliadow 
which was cast around my path, life had many a blithe 1 
and joyous hour for me *, for there is a happy buoyancy 
in youth ■which bears it up, even when passing through 
•the deepest and most troubled waters, so that it sinks 
not, but rather gathers strength from each trial to rise 
more elastically above the next; even like those tiny 
skids whicli we may often have watched with fear, as 
they descended into the deep furrows of the ocean, and 
then anon we beheld them riding triumphantly over the 
giant-crested wave, as if exulting in their conquest over 
difficulty and danger. Many such hours *of triumph 
were mine, when I' found myself the acknowledged 
superior of those around me in every work of skill and 
in every intellectual acquirement. 

At our yearly school examination I often detectedjthe 
teacher’s eye turn unconsciously tofn£ when any difficult 
question required an answer; and at the annual feast? 
that followed I way frequently noticed by the visitors, 
whose ill-timed praise not only increased rny pride* but 
made me the object of envy to my companions. On our 
return from one of these school festivals, I was display- 
ing my prizes to our nurse, with a spirit perhaps over- 
elated by success, when her son and daughter enured 
the room. Henry Conolly*waB then a youth of eighteen, 
his mother’s pride and darling : Norah was about my 
own age. She was a good-humoured, kind-hearted girl 
of fifteen, firhose chief failing was an impetuosity of 
temper, ftfc&h occasionally impelled her to utter words 
which she wNdd afterwards vainly long to recall. At 
this moment sn^ was annoyed at her figure in, the 

/ ’ 


morning’s examination, And the eight of ^M^J>rize« by 
no means tended to soothe her temper. Her mother 
unfortunately inquired where wer&berpffzes.; 

* My prizes indeed ! Sorra a prize X have Mtfcow. 
Some people are mighty clever in ingratiating them- 
selves with the quality; but after aU, it jnny be that 
they pity the poor creature who was thrown on the vide 
world without a skreed to her back or a fifhsM to took 
after her. They who are born otoBonest parents don’t 
want these things,’ said she scornfully, while* taking up 
a nejt chintz frock which lay upon her mother’s lap. , 

My heart was swelling with rage and pride as. she 
uttered these taunting words, and I knew not what 
bitter retort I mighrhave been tempted to make, httjt. 
that Henry, laying his hand on her arm, said in An 
earnest tone — ‘ Are you not ashamed of yourself, Norah, 
for speaking such cruel words to her, just because she 
is cleverer and prettier than yourself? If God gave 
you honest parents, it is no merit of yourB, remember ,: 
and no matter how Mary came into the world, she is 
the jewel of the parish, so she is ; and I wont let any 
ohe insult her as long as my name is Henry Conolly. 
Don’t take on so, dearest Mary,* added he, on seeing 
the tears roll down my cheeks : * everybody loves you ; 
even Norah does, though Jjer tongue is somewhat over- 
hasty now and then. Are you not sorry, dear Norah, 4 
said he soothingly to his sister — ‘ are you not sorry to 
vex poor Mary ? Come, both of you kiss one another, 
and forget all that is past.’ Saying this, he drew us 
both together, and Norah mutteriifg some excuse, we 
embraced, and were at peace. 

Although Nurse Conolly was by no means pleased 
at her daughter being * set down/ ns sliCr^gdled it, on 
my account, yet she could not be angry with her 
favourite Henry ; and therefore contented herself by 
saying that lie was * a trifle too hard on liis own 
sister;’ adding, however, with a smile, that ‘the mi- 
yister himself could not have spoken morPfinely’ than 
he^did. Henry looked grave, and taking up his book, 
sat down in^tlic cflrner of the window, where he was 
wont to pursue his studies. If Nurse Conolly indulged 
a mothers pride in her only son, others there were in 
the parish who thought no less favourably of him than 
she did. About two yea^ before the time now alluded 
to, his education being completed at the minister’s 
school, his master, a man of worth and ability, offered 
to instruct him in Greek and Latin if he would assist 
him for two or ftiree hours daily in teaching the younger 
boys. This offer was joyfully accepted by Henry, who 
henceforth devoted every leisure moment to his new 
studies ; and through the kind aid and counsel of our 
pastor, it had recently been settled that Henry should 
enter Trinity College as a si^er, preparatory to his 
undertaking the office of missionary in Canada, to 
which* lie was prompted iby an earnest desire to do 
good, as well as by a thirst after seeing Btrangc lands. 

It wiis a proud, and yet sad day for his mother, when 
slip saw him dressed in his new black coat, and setting 
out with the weekly carrier to Dublin. It seemed to 
her, she said, as though her right hand were cut off, 
and the joy of her heart taken from her. Her tears 
flowed abundantly, and all my proud ungrateful thoughts 
vanished as I beheld her sorrow, and knew how truly 
it was my own. Hut she needed not to conceal her 
sorrow ; whereas l tumbled lest it should be suspected 
that 1 felt his loss more acutely than the other girls 
of the § household, knowing that the finger of scorn, 
would be lifted against the outcast foundling, who 
should presume to identify her joys and sorrows with ’ 
those of an * honest- born ’ youth. , , ' » ; 

It was ati&ut this time that the curate of our parish 
having recently jnarried, his lady undertook them*- 
struction of some girls in psalmody; and L among 
others, was desired to attend weekly at her htffc#to \ 
receive lessons in singing. There was a calm, gentle 
penetration in this lady’s look which attracted* and yet 1 
awed q\e. Oq the ensuing Sunday, when X entered the 
school-room, where we were wont to assemble for an 
• 4 « 
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four in the morning, it gave me pleasure to see her feelings ; hut only observed that the most innocent af- 
seated as teacher of the head-class, to which I belonged, factions, if allowed too unbounded a sway, often grew 
Her oye rested so kindly on us all, as if it were her to be very hard masters, and tlmt I was therefore on 
office not only to instruct, but to comfort us, that our slippery ground : 1 but,* added she, ‘ we will talk over 
young hearts could not but expand under the influence all this another time, for Mr Boyd will be here imme- 
of her sunny mind. Nor was her intercourse with us diately, atid we are expecting 1 ^ guest at dinner who 
confined to the hours of instruction ; for she visited us will surely not be unwelcome to you — a young man in 
weekly at our homes, and took many opportunity! of whom rny husband ts much interested, having just ob- 
seeing us alone at own house,* when she inquired gained for him the pastorship of a parish in one of the 
kindly concerning our plans and prospects. Mrs Boyd newly-settled districts in Canada/ As she spoke, my 
soon gained an unbounded influence over me. 1 felt heart beat violently, and my emotion was so great, that 
that she not only loved, bflfi understood me. Whenever she perceived I had guessed her meaning. 1 It is your 
my forlorn position in life was allpded to by others, I old friend Henry Conolly/ continued Bhe ; * and lie 
felt my cheeks glowing with pride and shame ; but seems so humble, and yet so earnest in his desire to do 
when she gently touched this chord of sadness, my whole good, that I trust he will prove a blessing in the 
heart responded to her sympathy, and bursting into country which lie has adopted as his home/ 


tears, I fell at her knees, and buried my face in her lap. 
It would be impossible for mo to detail the many 


At this moment the door opened, and Mr Boyd en- 
tered with Henry. I strove to be calm, and uttered 


deeds of kindness I received from this excellent lady : some words of Welcome as he pressed my hand almost 
her reproofs, so gentle ; her forbearance, so tender ; silently within his own. It was evident that he ex- 
lier advice and aid, so judiciously bestowed ; and, above pected to see me there, and that my presence was not 
all, the affectionate wisdom with which she guided me to indifferent to him. During the evening, few words 
Him who alone can heal the broken heart; and of whom passed between us, except inquiries concerning people 
Bhe delighted to speak as my heavenly Father. Oh how in whom we were mutually interested; but I felt that 
sweet was that nanfe of Father to one who knew no his eyes were upon me, and this conviction made me 
dffrthly parent! She also taught me that self-respect, confused and awkward in my demeanour. As lie rose 
so far from being akin to pride, was best cherished in to depart, 1 mentioned my intention of visiting his 
a hnmble heart; and that the safest cure for a morbid mother on the morrow. * May I have the pleasure of 


sensitiveness was the diligent fulfilment of each prac- 
tical duty which lay in my path. To (Town all, having 
learned that the term of my school -girl life was nearly 
ended, and that my destination (in common with most 


escorting you to the cottage?* inquired he in a grave 
tone. I gave an affirmative, which seemed to me cold 
and formal, hut 1 dared scarcely trust myself to speak. 
That night was a sleepless one ; and on seeing my pale 


‘people of sort*) was to be hound apprentice to haggard countenance the following morning, 1 felt an 
some farmer’s wife, she received me lor a year as nn unc.isy sensation of disappointment, which might be 
inmate of her house, prepared me carefully for the deemed akin to restless vanity, but was altogether alien 
office of a nursery governess, and finally placed me in from it. 

her eldest sister’s family, where 3 had the charge of Nurse Cnnolly’s cottage was about a mile distant 
three charming little children, who were my pupils and* from Mrs Boyd’s dwelling. Henry called for me at the 
companions during the larger portion of each day. appointed hour. Tlifc beginning of our walk was silent 

My position was an enviable one, and felt truly and constrained; but soon we came in sight of the 
grateful to* my benefactress for having procured me ho cottage, as it lay nestling beneath the hill-side, shaded 
desirable a home. . It would have been a happy one, but by the hawthorn hedge, which separated it from the 
that I felt one aching void, which no outward advantage road, and sloping down in front towards the broad vale, 
could supply : I felt alone it-; the world. All those across which we were then wending our way. 
around me had some beloved friendB who rejoiced in 4 Those were happy days/ observed Henry, * when 
their weal, and wept when they were sad; but the pain- we all dwelt together in that cottage. Were they not, 
ful conviction would often force itself .upon me, that Mary?’ 

my life was not needful to the happiness of any fellow- , ‘Yes/ I replied hesitatingly: ‘I had many happy 
being, and that my death would cause no blank in any days there/ 


human heart. Deeply sensible as I was of the kind- 
ness which had been lavished on me, I longed to be 


4 And many unhappy ones too, I fear, dear Mary/ 
‘Was it fur such as me always to feel happy?* I 


loved for my own sake, without any admixture of pity- replied, scarcely knowing what to answer, 
ing regard. The image of Henry would often presa.it 4 Ah, if it depended upon me, there iB no breath from 
itself to me as one whose affection was of the Hind I heaven hut should waft you joy and peace ! no living 
yearned for ; but we had not mot for many a long day, tongue but should utter blessings on your head 1 no day 
and it seemed doubtful whether his watchful kindness of your life but should overflow with happiness ! Per- 
xnight not have sprung from a desire to protect the haps I am not worthy of you, dearest Mary/ continued 
friendless, and might therefore have faded away, during lie ; 4 but evpn if you cast me off, never, never can I 
absence, into a cold remembrance of early regard. This love any one as I love you/ 


thought cast a shadow over the brightest moments of 
my past life, and imbittered the present blessings of my 

lot 

Six months had elapsed since I had entered Mrs Ayl- 
mers’s family, and on the approach of Easter, a few days’ 
holiday were offered to n»e, which I thankfully accepted, 
with the desire of visiting my benefactress, and also 


love any one as I love you/ 

4 Do you know what you are saying, dear Henry ? Or 

are you mocking the misery of a foundling? Not 

worthy of me ! Ah, no! my fate is to live lonely and 
unloved ; for I wilV, never bring disgrace upon an 
■ ' honest” family/ 

While these words passed between us, we approached 
a rivulet, whose soft bright current flowed on in spark- 


the foster-mother of my early years. Mrs Boyd had ding \>cauty towards the ocean. Henry stopped, and 
invited me to her pleasant happy home, from whence, pointing to the brook, said in' an agitated tone, 4 Mary, 
abe said, I could visit the cottage daily. cam you tell from whence that bright stream has 

How many mingled feelings of hope and fear, joy and taken its rise, and yet it imparts grace and fertility to 
§0 ' r ^lfe^ rqve ^ or toe mastery within my heart, as the our humble vale ? Even bo yqur birth may be involved 
to Bobo Hill 1 The cordial welcome in mysteiy, but you arc nevertheless the fairest and 
^haglpraited me gladdened my whole being ; but no most precious gift which Heaven has given us here. 
•ojBl^nad that soft searching glance rested upon me Only tell me that I may hope to call you my own for 
for a while, than I felt its magic influence as in days of life, and then there will no longer be a single cloud 
yore* and before many hours were elapsed, „ the whole overhanging my days and darkening my. prospect as 
•eeret of my burdened soul was known 4 to my best it does now. Only say one word, dearepl Mary,* edde* 
earthly friend. She did not chide, or wonder at my he in an earnSsf and impassioned tone. * 
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* Your mother, Henry, wliat will she toy to your 
wishes?' 

i * She will welcome you as you deserve to be welcomed 
— as an honour and a blessing to our family.' 

Few words mor^were spoken \ but they were such 
as can be uttered bpt oilce in a whole life, for there is 
no second' spring-time to the heart* As we drew near 
the cottage, we found Nurse ConoHy watching at the 
wicket door, even as she used to do iiv my childish, 
, days j and on our approach, she hastened to throw V r 
arms around my neck, invoking a thousand blessivgs 
on my head. Then retreating a moment, and gazing 
earnestly upon me, she exclaimed, ‘ Sure, then, yc are 
grown such a beautiful young lady that I would scarcely 
have known ye; and yet yc are come to see the old 
woman in her cabin 1 ' 

‘.And who else should I like better to sec than hi y 
dear nurse — my mother ?' 1 added, being Amvilling not 
to call her by her old name, ami yet conscious that it 
had now a new meaning. Ilenry, taking his mother’s 
hand, placed mine within it, saying, ‘ You will now be 
her mother indeed, for she lias consented to be my own 
dear Mary.' 

I vdll not attempt to describe the confused joy of 
that happy day ; nor liow affectionately Norah greeted 
her future sister; nor how wo wandered over our old 
haunts, recalling many a childish token of sympathy 
or love which had soothed me in hours of grief and 
vexation. 

! I fouritt Nurse Conolly's establishment of orphans 
I reduced in number, as ehe wished Henry to have a 
room appropriated exclusively to his own use, when- 
ever he had leisure to pass a few days at the cottage ; 
and I never felt how dea% Norah might bo to mo, until 
ij 1 saw the care with which she had adorned his little 
t apartment, that he might not ‘ find it so strange when 
j lie came out from the fine city' to see them, 
j Towards evening we returned to Mrs Boyd’s, linger- 
! ing many u moment on our way to &aze at each familiar 
; scene of beauty. All nature seemed to be bathed in 
' light. Even the gray Sugar-Loaf mountains, witli their 
I dark stern peaks, looked glowing in our eyes. 

But I must not linger on this part of my history. It 
! need scarcely be said that Mr and Mrs Boyd cordially 
i approved of our union. They, however, earnestly re- 
commended Ilenry to go out first alone to Canada ; and 
having made acquaintance with liis parish, and tire- 
pared our future habitation, to return and claim me for-, 
his bride. Henry, though unwilling to opjwise their 
wishes, warmly combated this plan, and I trembled at 
•tho thought of being separated from him; but. their 
reasons were so convincing, and their desire so impeA- 
« tive with us, that it was finally decided that he should 
sail by the earliest packet for Canada, from whence 
wo might look for liis return in the course of eight or 
ten months; and that meanwhile I should resume my 
duties in Mrs Aylmers's family. Before another week 
had elapsed, he was ploughing the wide Atlantic, and I 
was seated among my little pupils in Fitzwilliam Square, 
more desirous than ever worthily to fulfilthe duties that 
were assigned to me. 

Before parting from my benefactress, she reminded 
me that this was the time to test Jhs strength nnd%in- 
cerity of my principles, by an earnest devotion of mj* 
thoughts and talents to the round of occupations at pre- 
sent allotted to mo, rather than suffer my mind to ex- 
haust itself in anticipations of future happiness. • « 

1 llemembgr, my dear yflung friend,' were her parting 
words, 4 that to-day alone is ours; and that each acces- 
sion of moral strength you may now acquire will fit you 
more thoroughly for the arduous although liappy*path 
that lies before you.' * 

I carefully treasured up her words, although little 
' » dreaming cf the early trial that awaited me in my new 
circumstances of life. 

I had neHgr before found my task # as a teacher so 
pleasant a one A for it no loqger required any effort* to 
enter into all the little domestic joys of tjole around me. 


- m 

M v 1 

No paintal thought of my own utter leoeffoes a would 
now check my sympathy with the dally cates and 
blessings of a family circle ; and the resolute dietetmina- 
tion with which 1 concentrated all my mental foou$t&&« 
on the present scene during my workitfg hottrs, made 
my leisure moments all the more sweet and welcome. 
Each mail brought me letters from Henry, giving detail* 
of all that interested him in his new position* and filled 
with yearnings for' the time wh^fT my presence would 
change the wilderness into a foim and happy* home- ■ 

The period of his return approached, and already had 
bo named to me the ship wllieh was to convey him to 
Lublin, as well ns tlig day on which he expected to sail# 
Each morning 1 observed anxiously from what quarter 
the breeze was blowing ; and at the end of ten days or a 
fortnight, began to form a restless expectation of l}ia 
appearance. Each tap at the school-room door earned 
an agitation of feeling, which it#equired a strong effort 
to overcome, and I found it hard occasionally to repress 
a tendency to irritation at the mistakes aud faults of 
those around me. Five weeks had elapsed since the 
tune fixed fur Henry’s departure, and unquiet hope was 
giving way to fear and despondency, when one afternoon, 
at tho hour which my pupils usually spent with their 
mother, little Alice, tho youngest, attd the darling of tho 
house, ran into the room clapping her hands, and sayingf 
* There is Aunt Boyd below stairs, and she is asking 
for you. She will come up to sec you immediately ; 
and I knew you would be so gladl so I came to tell 
you.' 

The words were scarcely spoken when my honoured 
friend entered the room;* and no sooner had I beheld 
her countenance, than its grave expresses*! filled me 
with sorrowful forebodings. ‘Oh, Mrs Boyd,' I ex- 
claimed, ‘ what has happened to him ? Tell me, I be- 
seech you — you cannot deceive me.' She took my hand 
affectionately, and seating me beside herself, assured me 
Hug: my fears were exaggerating the truth^and that she 
had only come to styiro my anxieties, as well as to make 
me acquainted with real facts, knowing how often they 
were distorted by report. 

I interrupted her with passionate intreaties that she 
would let mo know the worst at once. 

‘ There is a report of fJt Dolphin having been seen in 
distress on the western coast, but the result is not 
known. The weather was too boisterous to admit of 
aid being giveikher. Now you know all I' 

The blow was overwhelming. I fainted away. On 
rny restoration from insensibility, I found Mrs Boyd 
sitting l)y my bedside. Her hands were gently clasped 
together, and from the calm, elevated expression of her 
countenance, I knew she was commending me to Him 
wlvo is never heedless of the* afflicted. Her presence 
recalled at once the full extent of my misery. I closed 
my eyes in despair. Let me not he judged too harshly 
by thewe who, when one treasure is withdrawn from 
them, are still attached to life by a thousand links of 
affection. Mine was a foundling's wo, and no other 
but one, w^o, like myself, has been cast homeless and 
nameless at pity’s door, can fully sympathise with my 
desolation at that moment. But prayer and reflection 
came to my aid, and before many hours were past, I 
was able gratefully to acknowledge my benefactress' 
silent but com passionate tenderness. She proposed my 
accompanying her heme for a while. 

‘No, dearest madam,' I replied; * you have taught 
me the blessing of diligence in our appointed tasks, and 
1 wish to act upon your advice. To-morrow I hope to 
resume my duties with those dear children.' 

4 You kngw not what you undertake. It will be im- 
possible fof vou to collect your mind at a moment of 
such intense auxftety.’ I burst into tears, and consented 
that Mrs Boyd should make an arrangement ft r, toy 
absence during a few days. , *; ■ 

*1 will Btay here uutil to-morrow,' she said, 4 and 
shall be hand if you wish to see me ; meanwhile I 
will take charge of the children, so yon shall not be 
disturbed.' 

- V 
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I could only press her hand to my lips with silent 
thankfulness, and then was left alone. 

. The struggle of that afternoon was a fearful one ; yet 
it wrought out its work of hope and trustfulness during 
many a future day of trial. 

Towards the close of the evening Mrs Boyd once 
more visited my room. 

‘ Well, dear Mary, it is all settled : you arc to return 
with me to-morrow,fe*vere the first words she addressed 
to me. There was a tnimulousncsa in Ivor voice which 
startled me. 

‘For Heaven's sake, wkat new misfortune has hap- 
pened, 'dear madam ?’ I inquired hastily. 

4 You forget, dear Mary, that it fs our business rather 
to hope than to fear ; and indeed 1 cannot bear to see 
you look so wretched, when there is far more ground 
for Iiopefulness than for despair/ 

* I)o you really think f so ?’ 

* Yes, I repeat it ; there is every ground for hope. 
Only try to be calm, and let me see that you can bear 
joy more courageously than grief.* 

‘Joy! Can there ever again bo joy for me?* I asked 
in a desponding tone. 

‘Yes, joy,* she replied gently; ‘if so it please Him 
who is the dispenser*of happiness.’ 

«*The handle of the door {unit'd, and in a moment 
Henry, my own beloved Henry, folded me in his arms. 
Words could ill describe the weight of joy which over- 
whelmed my spirit, and made me speechless. Yes, joy 
is wont to be spoken of as a light elastic feeling, which 
bears up the soul on its bright and buoyant wings ; but 
this is the common daily joy of life— not that intense 
and concentred emotion beneath whose pressure the 
whole being seems ready to sink and dissolve, as if 
unable to bear it. 

I soon learned the history of Henry’s escape, as well 
as the extent of my kind friend’s consideration in con- 
cealing from trie the earlier and more fatal reports thatj 
had reached her cars. But now all was over, and I \\ as 
blessed beyond my fondest hope. 

A few weeks later, wc were united in the parish 
church, from whence the earliest prayers of our child- 
hood had ascended. Mr Boyd pronounced the mar- 
riage blessing, and his excellent lady insisted on our all 
meeting around her table for the repast that followed. 
About a week afterwards, wc parted from the home 
and, the friends of our youth, and sailed for Quebec, 
bearing with us many blessings, and a Store of useful 
gifts suited for our future residence. 

It was a calm bright day on which we sailed across 
the Bay of Dublin ; and our course was so slow, that we 
had leisure to trace out every well;known spot on that 
most lovely coast. My„cye rested a moment on tyie 
great city itself, and the momentous question once 
more flashed across my mind,0 Have I a mother Within 
its confines? and if so, where and who is she?’ But 
remembering the train of miserable thoughts always 
flowing from this speculation, I quickly turned to gaze 
on the range of Wicklow lulls and the peaceful vale 
wliieh lay beneath them. Henry pressed iny hand, 
Baying, ‘ You have left kind frieuds behind you, my own 
dear MaTy ; but I hope to make your home beyond the 
. seas iq happy a one, that you wifi not regret having 
left all far your husband’s sake.’ My heart was too 
full to answer : hut ho understood qiy silence. 

Five years haifg passed away since we left our native 
land — five yearj^|N|Appiness, undisturbed save by those 
trials which chequer the brightest exist- 
ence. My the beloved and honoured pastor 

of a wide duitrict, throughout every part of which his 
presence is failed as an omen of peace add blessing. 
From the wiAdowe of our well-built lo^house wo catch 
a glimpse of the church rfhicb has recently been conse- 
crated as oup parochial house of prayer, and whose pre- 
cincts are doubly hallowed to us, as being the rcsting- 
j place of our first-born treasure; lent to ns for a little 
I while, and then garnered safe above — * not )ost, but gene 
I before/ 


Two other lovely babes have since beren given me ; 
one of whom, my little Henry, runs already prat- 
tliag by his fathers side. The ether, Norah, is stiU an 
infant ; and as often as I fold her in my arms, I cannot 
refrain from thanking Heaven that my daughter enjoys 
a mother’s care — that she is net a foundling. ,, 

a t / 

POPULAR ARCHITECTURE, 
r T hat architecture has become popular as a taste there 
caq he no doubt, but it is far otherwise as an art. 
Vast piles of buildings are heaped up every day around 
us, and receive their name from the turn of an arch or 
the capital of a column ; hut we neither know nor care 
what are the true distinctive characters of the styles. 
Ttys edifice is Gothic, because its windows are pointed; 
that Grecian,, because it has a Doric portico. "VVc even 
distinguish between Greek and Roman, and are able to 
tell at a glance to which the Ionic capital belongs— by 
the direction of the ears. All this is the learning of a 
schoolboy, who thinks that his * propria quae maribus’ 
conjurations arc sufficient to evoko the spirit of Batin 
poetry. 

Wc have only to look round us for a moment, to be 
sensible of the advantage that would be derived from 
the diffusion of popular information on this subject. 
Time was when honest men were satisfied with lavishing 
their taste and money upon public buildings, and leav- 
ing their own dwellings, ns the Greeks and Romans did, 
in quiet inornate uniformity with the rest of the street. 
But our houses and shops must now vie, on a small 
scale, w ith the national monuiTients. Wc must at least 
be able to tell, if wc are asked the question, to what 
order of architecture they belong; and since this neces- 
sity exists, it would be well that wc could tell cor- 
rectly. One answei would perhaps do for us all — (o 
none. Only let us get the length of this avowal, and 
there is no fear of us. We are far from insisting either 
upon the antique or mediaeval model, which in our case 
must be modified by climate, and the changed circum- 
stances of social life ; but so long as we fancy that we 
arc doing the Greek and Gothic, by getting in some of 
their peculiarities, head and shoulders, into our mason- 
.work, the conception of a new order, or the adaptation 
of an old one, is out of the question. 

In a recent reprint,* there are some amusing instances 
given of the popular mistakes on this subject. One ■ 
relates to the Doric portico of Covcnt Garden theatre, 
which, on account of itls your columns (the facade being 
of a totally different kind), is said to be ‘after the 
model of the grand temple of Minerva, situated on the 
Acropolis ! * Another relates to the new church of St 
Pan eras, which, we are told, is ‘the finest edifice that 
has been built on purely Grecian principles of architec- 
ture, and with strict adherence to tho Grecian model. 

It is designed from the Erechtheum, or Triple temple 
on the Acropolis of Athens ; the eastern portico jjf 
which was dedicat&l'Ho Erechtheus, the sixth king of 
Athens ; the western to Minerva Polias ; and the wing ! 
to Pandrosus, the granddaughter of fSrechtbeus. The 
tlowew or steeple is after the manner of the Tower of , 
the Winds, also at Athena, fend follows as closely as j 
possible the classic beauty of that celebrated building ; > 
its form being octagonal, consisting of two storeys, sup- j 
ported by eight pillars, the whole surmounted by a ! 
cross. TAe vestibule of the church is a correct repre- i 
sentation of the Temple of the Winds/ Xh^ similarity ' 
. here, Mr Cleghorn tells us, and the only similarity, is ] 

* Ancient and Modem Art, Historical ami Cri'Aftal. By George I 
Cleghorn, Esq. d^pond Edition’. Edinburgh s illackwood. 1048. j 
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the mere portico and four caryatides, borrowed from 
tlie temple of Pandrosus, and attached, without any 
apparent meaning, to each flank of the church. 9 
We hare referred more especially to Greek and Gothic 
architecture, because, in point of fact, these are the only 
two styles that are affected generally J/y the present gene- 
ration. The taste for the former, however— if that can be 
called a taste which is unaccompanied by intelligence — is 
the more generally diffused of the two*; ana perhaps by 
and by the southern part of Great Britain will be the 
last stronghold of the Gothic, which some architectural 
writers contend should be called the English. m 
Greek architecture is supposed to have sprung 
from the vast and massive forms of that of Egypt, re- 
fined and softened by a more accomplished and elegant 
people. The characteristic of the latter* is stability. 
It resembles one of its grand erections, the pyramid, con- 
structed for immortality. The pyramidal idea, indeed, 
runs throughout the whole system ; door, window, and 
building alike, being set down on a broad base, narrow- 
ing upwards, as if to defy at once the assaults of time 
and the convulsions of nature. The plan, the orna- 
ments, the hieroglyphics, the symbols, even the stone 
material, all are the same from the earliest epochs : 
nay, the very degree of solidity appears to have been 
uniform, Mr Hamilton remarking that when the edi- 
fices have not been injured by human force, they are all 
in the same state of preservation or decay. 

About eight hundred years before the Christian era, 
the Greeks, whose buildings were till then chiefly of 
wood, began to construct ftalls and edifices in a species 
of masonry, designated, from its vastness and solidity, 
Cyclopean. The genius of this people, however, was 
not long of infusing grace and elegance into these 
Egyptian masses, and the three Gitcian columns soon 
distinguished three separate orders of architecture. 
The Doric, however, was the national order of Euro- 
pean Greece, and would seem to he regarded by imi- 
tators of the present day as the general type of Grecian 
architecture. The earliest and more remarkable speci- 
mens were grand and massive, as if betokening its 
descent from the colossal forms of Egypt ; and even the 
elegance and finish which these received in after -ages, 
caused a surprisingly slight variation in character and 
expression. The Ionic was the invention of the Asiatic 
Greeks, and is nearly coeval with the Doric. Tho 
Corinthian was introduced towards the end of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war; but the only examples of this order 
now extant in Greece aro the Tower of the Winds, and 
the Clioragic monument of Lysicrates at Athens. 4 The 
taste and perfect composition of the Corinthian capital,’ 
says Mr Clegliom, 4 sufficiently demonstrate that it 
could not have been of Egyptian origin, but the legiti- 
mate offspring of Grecian genius and Grecian art. 
Whatever hints the Greeks may have borrowed from 

the 


taste, science, original genius, and fertile imagination 
so improved and remodelled, as to make entirely their 
own : they breathed into them new grace and beauty, 
new life and* vigour; in if word, they stamped them 
with the highest perfection of which they were sus- 
ceptible.’ * 

These three orders were complete in character and in 
their sequence. 4 The massive and imposing grandeur 
<*>f the Dorian the adorned yet simple majesty of the 
Ionic, thcKbstive sumptuousness of the Corinthian,’ to 
use Lord Ate’dcen’s words, comprised, all that taste 
and judgment col^d require, and left inyqjtion at fault 

• 




De Lorme and Ferrautt imagined a new $$nch order, 
with plumes of feathers and the insignia of royalty 
ornamenting the capital; in Spain, heads of lloni and 
cornucopias were substituted ; in Germany, branches of 
leaves were so arranged as to form sixteen volutes i and 
in America, heads arid leaves of Indian com vindicated 
the nationality of the republic. In this way nten sought 
to make the classic models their awn, by vying with 
the worst extravagances that w^re perpetrated in the 
decline of Grecian art. * * . ^ ' 

4 Xhe Romans,’ says Mr Cleghorn, * adopted and jtnfc- 
tated the architecture of Greece, and not only employed 
Grecian architects, but often had the columns and deco- 
rations executed ih Greece, end transported to Italy. A* 
sensible deviation from the style of their masters is, 
however, evident in most of their works. Columns are 
calculated more for ornament than use— they addin the 
wall, or at most support the pediment. In the Greek 
they support the edifice, and form the wall itself. Amid 
the splendid structures and gorgeous display of imperial 
magnificence, the marks of corruption are but too con- 
spicuous when compared with Grecian models. It is 
only necessary to compare the Doric and Ionic of the 
Greeks with the Roman orders of the same name, to be 
struck with the decided superiority of the former, no^ 
only in the forms and execution of the partB in detail, 
but in the chaste grandeur and symmetrical effect as a 
whole.’ The Romans, however, made the comparatively 
neglected Corinthian their own, and^by combining this 
ornate column with the Etruscan arch nnd vault, ori- 
ginated the style which lias been chiefly followed by 
modern nations. They likewise added two orders, which, 
however, are usually regarded as mere varieties — the 
Tuscan being the Doric stripped of its distinctive orna- 
ments, and the Composite, a combination of the Ionic 
and Corinthian. As regards the Composite, its origin is 
obvious enough ; but we venture to think that the degra- 
dation of the Doric could hardly have ocftrred in the 
same age, and through a people whose great error was 
extravagancy in ornament. The Tuscan column re- 
sembles tlic bare trunk of a tree rising from the level 
earth, and instead of a modification of the Doric, may 
more reasonably be looked upon as the antique root of 
Roman architecture. 

The mixture of the lower Latin and Greek empires, 
together with the rise of Christianity, gave* birth to 
numerous innovations. The Fagan temples were not 
I arranged for the accommodation of a numerous congre- 
gation; and the new religionists had recourse to the 
basilica', or halls of justice, resembling in some degree 
a barn, w^th the interior divided into a central nave, and 
two or more aisles formed by columns supporting an 
entablature, with a transept at* one end, swelling out 
from tlje central nave into a semicircular recess. This 
form was found to be sc£ convenient, that it formed 
‘the model for the Christian architects ; and the Italian 
term b&silicci, accordingly, describes a church of the 
higher order. 

The Byzantine style, with its Greek cross and centre 
dome, suppofted by converging arcades, followed the 
separation of the eastern and western empires. 4 Arches 
rising on arches, and cupolas over cupolas/ says Mr 
Egyptian or Phoenician architecture, as regards the I Hope , 4 we may say that all which in the temples of 
three orders of their decorative features, their superior! Athens had been straight, and angular, and square, in 

1 - - - T the churches of Constantinople became curved and 

rounded, concave within, and convex without ; so that 


^aftcr tli£ Romans had begun by depriving the architec- 
ture of the prior Greeks of its consistency, the Christian 
Greeks themselves obliterated every mark of the archi- 
tecture of their heathen ancestors still retained by the 
Romans, and* nmde the ancient Greek architecture owe 
its final annihilation to the same nation which gave it 
birth.’ The lombards came next, producing out cCt»e , 
Byzantine and corrupt Latin a fantastic style of Sieb 
own, which, by means of their secret societies of; nee- 
masons, whose ramifications extended on all sides, they 
succeeded itfapreoding over western and northern Eu- 
rope. 
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But this, in process of time, was swallowed up by the 
Gothic— the distinctive feature of which was the pointed, 
or lancet-shaped arch, only occasionally used in the 
other romantic , as contradistinguished from the classical 
styles. The Gothic is supposed by some writers to be 
an imitation of the overarching boughs of the woods 
and groves in which the earlier nations assembled, for 
religious worship ; asriMr Cleghom supports this theory 
with great warmth. ‘ Bfie attentive observer,’ says Bishop 
Warburton, * ever viewed a regular avenue of well-grown 
trees intermixing their branches overhead, but it ‘pre- 
sently put him in mind of the long vista through the 
Gothic cathedral— or ever entered* one of the larger or 
more elegant edifices of the kind, but it presented to his 
imagination an avenue of trees; and this alone is what 
can tr\tly he called the Gothic style of building . Under 
this idea of so extraordinary a species of architecture, 
all the irregular transgressions against the nrt, all the 
monstrous offences against nature, disappear ; every- 
thing has its reason ; everything is in order ; and n har- 
monious whole arises from the studious application pf 
the means and proportions to the end. Nor could the 
arches be otherwise than pointed, when the workmen 
were to imitate the curve which branches of two oppo- 
site trees make by their insertion with one another ; nor 
could the columns be otherwise than split into distinct 
shafts, when they were to represent the stems of clumps 
of trees growing together. On the same principles 
they formed the spreading ramifications of the stone- 
work of the windows, and the stained glass in the inter- 
stices, the one to represent the branches, the other the 
leaves of an opening grove ; and both concurred to pre- 
serve that gloomy light which inspires religious reverence 
and dread.’ Mr Clcgborn is even of opinion that the 
stained glass windows and oriels were constructed on 
purpose to imitate the harmonious and chastened gleams 
of sunshine passing through the branches and openings 
of the richly- variegated foliage. 

* The Gothic and its varieties,’ say j this writer, ‘ differ 
essentially from the Greek, and the styles derived 
from it, in this, tnat the great lines are vertical and up- 
right, while in the other they are horizontal. The 
strength and solidity of the JJotbic are the result, not 
of the quantity or size of the stones employed, as in the 
Greek ai^l Homan, but of the art of their disposition. 
In the Gothic, the different details of the edifice are 
multiplied with the lines and scale of the building; in 
the Grecian^ they are only expanded and enlarged. In 
the Gothic, the shaft bears nothing— it is only orna- 
mental — in the Greek, the columns support the entab- 
lature. In the Gothic, buttresses are essential, and stop 
horizontal lines ; in the Greek, there arc no buttresses, 
and the projections .arc stopped by horizontal lines. In 
the Gothic, a pediment may be of any pitch or 6 angle ; 
in the Greek, the angle is fixed. In the Gothic, there is 
no regularity of composition, no limit to opcnfvnga or 
variety of ornament; in the Greek, regularity of com- 
position is essential, aud openings arc limited by the pro- 
portions of the column. In the Gothic, vertical lines are 
Carried to any height ; in the pure Greek, spires, towers, 
and domes are inadmissible, and if adopted, resemble 
unconnected excrescences piled above each other.’ 

When Roman architecture was at length restored in 
Italy, it wa a incorporated with, and enriched by, the 
romantic styles. Sumptuary laws no longer prohibited 
citizens from aborning their private dwellings, and com- 
pelled tiiemjgiji^b their taste u]Km the national monu-‘ 
raents. ''accordingly, swelled into palaces ; and 

as wealthjp^ased, the grandeur of antiquity was lost 
in modem Bumptuousness and elegance. fl Then came, 
as a closing epoch, the restoration of Grecian architec- 
ture;, a consummation which, it aided by popular intel- 
ligence, would fill the world with beauty. 

But Mr Cleghorn complains that the English arc only 
,pareel-Greek. * Their attention seems exclusively di- 
rected to the mere orders themselves and <heir f details, 
at if in that consisted the secret .and excellence of 
Grecian architecture. The Doric is their favourite 


order. Every master-mason, every plasterer, every 
carpenter who knows how to work a Grecian Doric 
column and entablature, piques '‘himself on his know- 
ledge of Grecian architecture, and looks with ineffable 
contempt on the Roman and, t Ital^sm styles, and the 
ignorance of his predecessors. Every dwelling-house 
and shop-front mifct have its tiny, fluted, baseless, 
PcBstum Doric columns. Every public building, be it a 
church or meeting-house, a palace or hospital, a college, 
or club-house, a theatre or jail, has its Grecian, Doric, 
or Ionic portico. Whatever may be the style or cha- 
racter of the building, it becomes henceforth a genuine 
Grecian structure.’ To thiB may be added the authority 
of the Quarterly Review : — 1 That the porticos them- 
selves are admired, we need no other evidence than the 
universal fashion, wc had almost called it mania , for their 
application. , In our suburban streets wc have Balmon 
and mackerel lying in stately funeral under Doric 
pillars, and tnpc surmounted with metopes, triglyphs, 
and guttfc, of the most classic proportions. In some of 
our fashionable club-houses, after every accommodation 
has been provided for the members, a portico is super- 
added, apparently commensurate, not so much with the 
building itself, as with the unexpended residue of the 
subscription, and adorned, like the family picture of Dr 
Primrose, with as many columns as the artist could afford 
for the money : while underrated windows are left, like 
Tilburiua’s maid, in primitive simplicity, a portico, the 
indispensable necessary of architectural life, is patched 
on to any visible wall of our pseudo-palaces.’ 

A pediment and portico, unless the termination of a 
real roof, and an integral part of the building, is a 
mer.ningless ornament, and is no indication whatever of 
ihe Grecian style; and in like manner, if the columns 
do not support the roof, they are nothing more than the 
ornaments into which they were degraded by Roman taste. 
But in point of fact, the term Grecian among us merely 
means .something not Gothic. 1 It would be of essential 
advantage to the progress and purity of the art, ard be 
the means of preventing much error and misconception, 
were the three styles carefully distinguished from each 
other both in theory and practice. Our common street 
elevations, shop-fronts, and dwelling-houses, mimic, in 
mock majesty and tawdry plaster enrichment, the style 
aud decoration of palaces; while our public buildings 
arc meagre without simplicity, ornate without magnifi- 
cence, and costly without grandeur or durability. In 
the Metropolis, stone is rarely used for private houses, 
and not ‘always for public buildings. Everything is 
sacrificed for present effect — for the caprice, novelty, 
and excitement of the moment. Wo are perfectly con- 
tented with that tawdry glitter and brilliancy, that 
vicious and overcharged ornament, which strikes the 
vulgar and ignorant. Wc have no classical taste, no 
extended views, no perseverance, no ambition to hand 
down lasting and national monuments to future ages.’ 

But tlie invention of window glass in the sixth cen- 
tury render jd a purely Greek building practically obso- 
lete. Vases and cups were manufactured of glass by 
the ancients; but the adaptation of the material to 
windows being unknown to them, their edifices were 
more or less exposed to the inclemency of the weather. 
Their few windows were placed high in the walls, and 
many chambers were lighted exclusively by torches. In 
some temples the colonnade supporting the roof was 
open. Windows are now a grand feature iu the build- 
ing, for cupola light is not always attainable or always 
desirable; and windows, therefore, instead of being 
merely ‘poked out,’ should exhibit some distinctive 
characteristic of the order. This, however, is rarely 
the case. The most familiar specimen, for instance, of 
the Doric, so far as many of our readers are concerned, 
is the Royal Institution on the Mound at Edinburgh ; 
and this magnificent building, leaving out the colossal • 
statue aud questionable sphinxes on the loof, fulfils 
all the conditions of a Greek temple— ?^ut with glass 
windows sijyperadded. The glass windows are not in- 
congruous m\ themselves, being a modification of abso- 
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lute necessity in the present age ; hut, unluckily, they 
are mere holes in the wall, with no more reference to 
the Doric than to the Gothic style of architecture. Bit 
this is a solitary grievance. The prevailing fault is 
the abuse of the classical forms as mere nicknacks, 
while the prevailing Tolly^s the Grecian name we give 
to the anomalous result. • 

The Gothic, in like manner, becomes in our hands 
merely ridiculous. Baby-house towers an£ turrets— 
battlements where no battle can be waged — mock 
machicolations — niches in the walls for dolls instead of 
statues — what can be In more pitiful taste? 4 The 
Gothic,’ says Mr Macullbch, * is not fit for dwelling- 
houses. Its dwelling-houses were its abbeys and castles, 
and were on a large scale. When we attempt to reduce 
them to a small scale, they become mean. The turrets 
of the castle, which were meant to contain men, will 
scarcely hold a cat; the towers will hardly admit of 
staircases, much less of chambers; the battlements aru 
like the ornaments of an escutcheon ; and instead of the 
machicolations, wc have a paltry pretence.* ... 4 In par- 
tial restoration of cathedrals,’ adds Mr C leghorn, • and 
other Gothic ecclesiastical and castellated structures, 
the same ignorance and bad taste prevailed. It con- 
sisted of little more, as Mr lliclcnmn observes, than 
making clustered pillars and pointed windows, all the 
genuine principles of the different styles being totally 
neglected.* • 

It will be deduced from the above sketch that tlic i 
people of this country want information; and without 
information on a subject like this, taste can do nothing. 
Mr Clcghorn’s book, which embraces the whole of the 
fine arts, is so far useful, and will always be acceptable 
to the scholar and the artist; but its character is not 
sufficiently popular to supply the existing desideratum : 
a work, for the people on ancient and modern art is 
stp Mating. 


THE DISTRESSED LEXICOGRAPHER 

NaPoIf.on reigned as emperor in France. The learned 
and modest lexicographer I lo'iste had just put the 
finishing stroke to his dictionary, lie hud arrived at 
Die point’ of time so liappy for an author— he had just 
corrected the last proof-sheet, and sent it to liis pub- 
lisher. Sweet was his sleep with brilliant dreams of 
future fame ! The next day the book that would give 
him name and wealth was to see the light, lie awoke 
to find his bed surrounded by gensdarmes. • 

‘ Gentlemen, you have certainly made some mistake ; 
I.am Monsieur Boi\ste, grammarian to the Emperor.’ 

1 The very man,’ answered the laconic brigadier. * I if 
, is all right ; here is the order for the arrest of Boiste, 
grammarian 1* 

The argument was conclusive ; there was no appeal ; 
go with them he must ; and soon the vehicle stopped 
before the Fort of Vincennes. 

Once arrived at the prison, poor Boi'stc Jiad some 
hope that the obstinate silence hitherto maintained 
would cease. He humbly supplicated to be told the 
cause of Ins arrest, protesting his innocence and de- 
voted allegiance. The official, through some little feel- 
ing of respect for an old man, dejgaed to open ttte 


order for arrest; and after reading it, coolly answered, root take such a liberty in your excellency’s presence.’ 


4 To secure the public safety.* 

Poor Bo'iste was then sent off to a room, the iron 
bars of its windows securing to him three months’ 
leisure to torture his brail ^ in the endeavour to dis- 
cover how he,* who had spent his whole life arrang- 
ing words under their different heads, from A to Z, 
could have compromised th£ public safety. He said'to 
himself, with all the tranquillity of an untroubled con- 
science, * It cannot be for iny book that I am arrested, 
p*n ce it has been examined three times over, corrected, 
and considerably diminished, by both the heads and 
the subordinates in the office of the imperial censor- 
ship.’ s 

Bo’iste did not content himself with lan Jiftations, he 

i.. ~.r • . 


made strong appeals by memorials addressedio all the 
influential persons of his acquaintance, alwhy# con- 
cluding with this most logical conclusion, 1 1 have done 
nothing ; but only tell me what I have done, that I 
may justify myself.’ / , , 

But unhappily not one of his letters Wa a, answered. 
At length one appeal from the unlucky prisoner fell 
into the hands of Fontanes, the heatLof the university, 
# who knew and esteemed the por /grammarian ; slid 
fully persuaded of the innocence a man whbse Whole 
life had been devoted to his dictionary, he hastened to 
mention him to the Emperor,’ “who, happening to be In 
a favourable mood ±hat day, smiled at the artless 
epistle, and viewing the matter in the same light with 
Fontanes, sent for the Duke of Otranto. Fouchti was 
as ignorant as they were of the ground of arrest, and 
was quite surprised ; he had probably signed the Order 
without reading it, and he in his turn summoned the 
prefect. The prefect could give no explanation, and ’ 
sent for his deputy, who, after two dayB of research, at 
last found the fatal document. It was taken to tho 
Tileries, and there it was found that it was made out 
upon the denunciation of the censor, who had actually 
charged Boiste with having spoken of Bonaparte os a 
spoliator. * How ? — when ?-*-where :* This tho denun- 
ciation did not mention. The censor was ordered to *| 
make his appearance; but he was about a hundred 
longues off, on a tour of inspection, exercising his vigi- 
lant superintendence of the provincial press. 

c Let Bo'iste hiruself be examined/ was Napoleon’s 
next order ; 4 for besides that I believe him incapable 
of such an act, it really would not be common sense in 
a dictionary.* * 

Tho next day Boiste was once more permitted to see 
tlic sun, and was carried to the cabinet of the Duke of 
Otranto, where Fontanes was already in attendance. 

4 Sir,’ said Foueho, 4 you are accused of a libel 
against the august prince who reigns ovorThis mighty 
empire.* • 

4 A libel ! 1, my lord ? Surely you cannot believe 
it ? A libel coines from libeltus, a little book. Ask that 
gentleman, sir, at the head of our university. I know 
too well the meaning, the force of words, to’— — 

* Nevertheless,’ added lA»tanes, showing him the in- 
formation, but keeping his finger over the signature — 

* read this.* * 

Bo'iste cast his«eye rapidly along the paper. 
s ‘Well!’ cried Fouchc, seeing the quiet countenance 
unchanged. 

* Is fcnafc all ? ’ said Boiste. 

* All ! and is it not quite enough ? I hope, for your 
sake, it is a mistake.* 

* Not at all ; it is the truth.’ • 

‘The .truth!* - 

‘ Unquestionably ; it was all to do honour to our 
Emperof.’ 

* To do honour to him 1’ 

‘ Yes ; to show that he was as great a linguist as he 
is a hero.* . 

4 Conic, sir/ said Foueho impatiently ; 4 it is quite 
time to put an end to such foolery. This is no jesting 
matter.’ 

* God forbid that I should make a jest of it ; I would 


1 Be good enough to £ive some explanation then.’ 

4 Nothing more easy and taking a copy of his dic- 
tionary, •which lay on the table, he opened it at the 
word 4 spoliator,’ and pointed to two words in the foi* 
lowing order; — ‘ Spoliator, Bonaparte? 

The two functionaries indignantly exclaimed, 4 And 
what could have tempted you to such an audacious 
libel?’ • _ . . , 

4 1 was but giving his majesty the credit due to 
I put his name after the word ■* spoliator” as the autho- 
rity for the word ; he, when General Bonaparte, haVhte 
been the first* to make use of the, expression In the tri- 
bune. It is a coinage of his own, and not known I n 
the French language till he used it* . , / 
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; Fouchc nnd Fontanes turned upon each other a be- 
wildered look. Rotate was set at liberty ; but it cost 
him the expense of the sleets that replaced the sedi- 
tious page through the whole edition. And Bolster 
thought himself happy to get off so cheaply, now that 
lie liegan to perceive that his tribute to the Emperor’s 
coinage was considered so equivocal a compliment > 

•ECOjlOMlcH NATIONAL FOKCJL 
Mr Frederick Hill, inspector of prisons, has < pub- 
lished a small pamphlet, r addressed to the question of 
national defence/ He treats the object with 'that prac- 
tical sense and regard for the economical and moral good 
of the country which presided over the post-office reform 
of his distinguished brother. While regarding the late 
outcry about national defence ns uncalled for, and per- 
haps dangerous, we may go so far as to admit that, in the 
event of any need for additional force being experienced, 
Mr Hill’s plan will be entitled to respectful consideration. 
More than this, a force such as. he proposes might T>e 
substituted with advantage for a certain amount of the 
present standing army. 

„ Mr Hill remarks very justly, that * many circumstances 
tend to keep an army in a comparatively low moral con- 
dition, and thereby to act injuriously upon public morals. 
The early removal from parental influence — the reck- 
lessness frequently induced by the feeling that, in a 
moment of anger or partial intoxication, an engagement 
has been entered into fatal to the person’s happiness, 
and whiclric is impossible to shake off— the forced asso- 
ciation with the rude, the violent, and the vicious — thp 
idleness of the barrack life, with its temptations to 
drinking and gambling, alternating with the mad ex- 
citement, gfbat bodily fatigue, and exposure to cohl, 
hunger, and sickness, attendant on most kinds of war- 
fare— the thirst for plunder, excited by theopportunities 
for military license, and the practice of giving prize- 
money — the improvidence arising from the irregulur 
gains of a soldier, and the constant feeling of the great 
uncertainty of his life — the li&bits of licentiousness caused 
by the difficulties in entering into the marriage state — 
and the little regard for character generally felt by those 
who are for ever, moving from place *to place — these, J 
and other causes, must act with baneful effect on the ' 
moral character of the soldiers themselves, and, through 
them, on the people generally,’ 

After illustrating this position by a variety of facts, 
Mr Hill goes on to discommend the raising of a soldiery 
by conscription, as unjust tovdasaea and individuals, and 
an absurdity in itself, in as far as it disregards the 
special qualities requisite for the vocation of soldier. 
He then asks if a body could no* be formed 1 consisting 
of men prepared by nature for warlike encounter, and 
trained by art to military service? — ready to resist 
aggression of all kinds, whether of domestic or of foreign 
enemies, and yet with the interests and feelings of citi- 
zens and yeomen? — of men with homes, families, and 
friends ?— of men who have something dear to them to*] 
fight for, and which would be perilled alike by the 
anarchy of an ignorant mob, the tyranny of a military 
despotism, or the Successful invasion of a foreign foe ? ’ 

He thinks such a fore® might be raised. He suggests 
it should consist of 100,000 men, under th*) name of the 
Reserved Force, * to he formed «pf‘ men chosen 
for the service, and residing, under 
_ circumstances, at their own homes, in different 
$f the country.* These mep he would have 

* Economical Defence of the Country from Internal Tumult and 
Foreign Aggression. Ridgway. London: 1848. 



regularly drilled, and ready to act, when called upon, 
either as a police force to suppress internal tumults, or 
as an army to defend the coup try from attack. The 
men to receive a small annual stipend, and in addition 
to be paid for their time whep on-duty ; also to have a 
.claim to an annuity when sixty years of age, if they 
have spent twenty in the service. In the selection of 
* the men, great retard to be had to the moral character 
of the applicant, and to his being strictly sober ; and, 
other things equal, a preference to be given to those 
who possess some amount of property. Indeed it is so 
important that the members of the force should in 
general be owners either of a house, a piece of land, a 
stock of furniture, money in a bank, shares in a public 
company, or some other kind of property, so that they 
may have a, strong interest in the preservation of order 
— that if thq, proposed remuneration (together with the 
other inducements which are likely to exist) be not 
found sufficient to cause persons of this class to enter 
the force, it would be advisable to increase it.’ Parade 
and drill at stated times, but so os to interfere as little 
as possible with the ordinary avocations of the men ; 
every member to bo obliged to reside within a certain 
distance of his place of muster, but to be enabled to 
exchange from one division of the force to another when 
the interests of his trade or calling render it necessary. 
’Mr Hill roughly estimates the annual expense of this 
force at L.900,000 ; and remarks that if the new force 
were found to justify a reduction of the army by 25,000 
or 30,000 men, it would produce a saving. 

4 Without stopping,’ says Mr Hill, ‘to inquire whether 
men selected on the proposed plan could not, if it were 
thought important, be readily made to equal ordinary 
soldiers, even in the minutest detail — without examin- 
ing this point, it m ist be remarked that again and again 
lias the proud general of a well-disciplined armyYound 
himself wofully mistaken, and compelled to yield to men 
who, though less erect in their bearing, were animated 
by a high moral feeling, a strong love of country, and 
a determination to defend their homes and liberties. 
Witness the disgraceful defeat of the Austrian and 
Burgundian armies in the war which gave Switzerland 
her freedom, and in which the power of infantry was 
first taught to the well-trained and iron-clad warriors 
of Europe by a few mountain herdsmen. Witness also 
the defeat of the chivalry of the first two Edwards in 
their attack on Scotland, ending in their utter rout at 
the glorious battle of Bannockburn. Witness again the 
disgraceful defeat of our troops in the American war ; 
and the discomfiture of the Austrian and Prussian 
troops in their unjustifiable attack on France in the 
early period of the French Revolution, and before France 
had exhausted herself and weakened the attachment of 
her people by her atrocious invasion of other states, 
and her fearful conscriptions. Look also at the noble 
struggle of Toussaint L’Ouverture and his negro asso- 
ciates, and the triumph of Dessalines and his army, 
formed out of men who had lately been groaning in 
slavery, over Bonaparte’s disciplined troops. And wo 
now see how the countless hordes of Russian soldiers 
are' kept at bay, year after year, by a few brave Cir- 
cassians. t 

4 A consideration of these and other similar deeds 
rmjst^ I think, convince almost every one that men 
with ordinary spirit and energy, who stand on their 
own sift], who know every yard of the country, who 
have the sympathy and support of the people, and who, 
in their homes, Jdieir property, and their liberties, have 
something worth fighting for, will, with a Very mode- 
rate amount of training, present an jrresistible front 
to any invading army-^a front, indeed, the very idea 
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of whic^i would prevent auy but an Jrmy of roadmen | 
from setting foot upon the coast ; and snows, I think, 
that such a force has inherent advantages which cap 
never be wholly possessed by troops collected even in 
the manner in which the English army is raised ; and 
far less by foreign mweenaries or conscripts, animated 
by no pure or noble motive, and in many cases serving 
against their will.* \ 

The objection, that soldiering shdiild be a trade by 
itself, is met by the allegation that, in reality, it cannot 
in peace be a trade, since it is then a life of more than 
semi-vacuity and idleness ; a state of things not merely 
tending to immorality, but to violent discontent, and 
sometimes even mutiny. * The gain,' he adds, ‘ to public 
morality, by a decrease of drunkenness and prostitution, 
with their train of misery and crime, which would 
result from a large diminution of the number of ordi- 
nary soldiers, would be great; while the gecurity for 
our liberties would be increased by the nower of the 
army being in a great measure transform! to men of 
superior education and morality, linked to society by 
the thousand ties produced by a family, the possession 
of property, and the exercise of an industrious calling.' 

By some, the employing of an armed force of any 
kind, even for defence, may be objected to; but all 
experience proves that peace-officers with staves are 
powerless in suppressing tumultuary masses armed with 
muskets and other dangeroys weapons, as was exem- 
plified in a striking manner on the occasion of the late 
riots in Glasgow. While there exist miscreants suffi-i 
ciently daring to unite in forcibly defying the law, we 
fear that soldiering of some sort must be considered a 
lamentable necessity. Mr Hill’s plan may be said to 
reduce this evil witijin the narrowest possible bounds, 
llis soldiers are to be only»armed and trained civilians, 
ready at a moment's notice to assume a military cha- 
racter ; and we should suppose they are to have about 
them as little of the pomp and buffoonery of warlike 
array as the most sober-minded coubj desire. 

* 

TIIE MEDICINE-MAN, Off INDIAN CURE 
FOR CANCER. 

Among all savage nations and tribes, the observance of 
certain superstitious forms and ceremonies are inter- 
woven in almost every important event, whether civil, 
social, or political ; yet in none, perhaps, are these ob- 
servances more strictly kept up than in everything 
relating to the practice of the healing art. • 

Extensive means of observation, and some length of 
residence among various tribes of Nortli America^ 
Indians, particularly one called the Pottawatomie na- 
|* tion, which, at the time I speak of, were a wandering 
people on the great prairie lands of the state of Illinois, 
now called the Wisconsin Territory, gave me ample 
opportunity of observing many of their superstitious 
orgies, as w r ell as their medical treatment in curing 
many violent and severe diseases. When £ say that 
my only object in being among these rude people of 
the forest was that of acquiring a thorougli knowledge 
of the virtues of the vegetable substances used among 
them as medicinal agents, being myself a phyBiciun, 
and having, too, the sanction of the thief of the trPbe 
to dwell with them, it may be supposed that my oppor-* 
tunities of observation were unusually great. How I 
have profited by it, many of my patients suffering 
under some of the most severe diseases incident to hu- 
manity might* testify ; but? on this head I must not 
enlarge. , . _ 

Unknown to the classification and arrangement of 
the great Linnaeus or succeeding botanists, many plants 
of surpassing power in these wild regions bloom, flourish, 
and decay, whose virtues are confined to the knowledge 
*>f the Medifcine-man <as the doctor is called) of the 
tribe, anefr who, in the wild superstition in which -he 
hat been educated, ascribes the remarkable cures he 
performs more to the influence of his savage orgies than 
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to the true cause— the healing propertfe»^$m plants 
that grow beneath his tread. To those, too, Whom very 
vocation would seem in a great def ine to lie.m a, know- 
ledge of the powers of the vegetable world, the medical 
practitioners not only of Europe, but those of the , 
large Atlantic cities of North America, of the very 
land in which these plantB are indigenous* they are 
generally as little kuown as they were to the distitt- 1 
guished philosopher . above named^We Shall cease, 
however, to be much surprised pt this fact, .when we 
consider for a moment the unvarying system of 
ing adopted at medical unire^Uies. Hear certain Icq* 
tures, read certain books for a given time, answer cer- 
tain questions which these books will {each: you 
passed your examination — you are a qualified pby-^pl 
siciun. 

To the medical philosopher there are few fields 
fraught with so rich a harvest of discovery as 
vestigation of the properties of many of the plants^ 
peculiar to the fertile districts of Nortli and South, 
America, in relieving and permanently curing many of 
the* most severe diseases to which the human frame is 
incident. The ground for these instigations is already - 
broken to some extent by the medicine-men of the diffe- 
rent tribes, whose rude experience and modes of prac- 
tice, which they are ever most willing to exhibit and »| 
describe, would be of great value in directing many 
apparently intricate or obscure applications, the modus 
operandi of which the light of science might afterwards 
illustrate and explain. • 

Cancerous affections in stages of extreme malignity ; 
the long train of obscure glandular diseases of more or 
less severity; the multiform denotements of severe 
scrofulous affections ; ulcerations of chronic"' duration ; 
cutaneous maladies of various and loathsome origin and 
extent; tumours of ifidolent and malignant character ; 
rheumatism; epilepsy; spasmodic diseases; lumbago; 
torpid action of the bowels or liver; incipiqgt consump- 
tion* and the various inflammatory affections of internal 
organs ; the bite of venomous reptiles ; tetanus ; and a 
host of less grave forms of disease, I have seen subdued 
and cured by these humble pharmacopolists. 

I will proceed now to relate a catufe In a wigwam in 
which 1 was for a time domicile! a fine Indian lad 
of eleven years of age, in blithering berries, was bitten 
on the back of the hand by a mocassin snake, which 
be had provoked ; but which he at length succeeded 
in capturing, add bringing homo in triumph. The 
l^squaw, the only person except myseif present, imme- 
diately bound the arm tightly just above the elbow- 
joint with a strong cord ; upon the wound on the hand 
she applied a succession of plantain leaves (the AUtma 
plantayu ), wetted with oil and milk ; she then prepared 
a Blfrong decoction of the Lobtlia ivjlata , which she 
gave the boy to drink freely, and placed him in a warm 
bed. She then strewed some salt upon the ground, 
burnt aihank of flax in her hand, muttered a form of 
prayer to the Great Spirit Manitou, and then repeated 
at intervals to her patient copious draughts of the 
decoction, notwithstanding the severe vomiting it occa- 
sioned. This treatment was kept up throughout the 
night, the plantain leaves being repeatedly changed for 
fresher onos. The following day the Banie treatment was 
fbllowod with less vigour ; and in the evening, a poultice, 

1 made of the green leaves of the Geranium maculatum , 
was applied to the wdhnd, and the patient placed in a 
warm water bath prepared with the balsam of the pine- 
tree. Oil taking him out, he was pronounced to be well; 
and so in truth he was, excepting some degree of debi- 
lity occasioned by the treatment. To roy own knowledge, 
he was in gc\d health five years after tliis event. Now, 
in contrast w^h this rude yet successful treatment by 
savage skill, let uf place that of the regular faculty of 
the city of New York in a similar case. Dr Wain- 
4ftright of that city was bitten on the forefinger by a 
rattlesnake ; be was aware of the danger, and in a 
situation to Jiave the immediate aid of several eminent 
physicians ; but in vain : the life of this ‘amiable and 
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talented gentleman was sacrificed for wont of that 
knowledge of the curative properties of plants growing 
almost at their very doors. The death of Dr Wain- 
wrighfc occurred last December, and the circumstances 
attending it were noticed in the London 4 Times.' When 
it is borne in mind that the bite of the rattlesnake is far 
less dangerous than that of the mocassin, the value of 
the two modes of practice will stand in still stronger 
contrast. s. 

I wilt now proceed v to detail the treatment of a severe 
case trf cancer, occupying the whole surface of the 
breast in an Indian foityale. This woman belonged to 
a wandering tribe of Indiana, whose nomadic habits bad 
heretofore prevented the nccestary confinement and 
attention to diet to effect the cure. The medicine-man, 
whose pupil at the time I was, having appointed his day 
for general consultation, and being aware, as in more 
civilised conditions of life, of the vast importance of as- 
suming a great degrefc of consequence, had not failed to 
throw around himself the utmost gravity and mystery 
of manner on the days devoted to the public recep- 
tion of the sick. These days are always during ^the 
time of the full-rffoon; and the one previous to re- 
ception the medicine - man observes strictly as a day 
of abstinence, refraining from all food except bread, 
water, and vegetables. Receptions usually take place 
in the open air, under the shade of large oak-trees; 
but in severe weather his own wigwam is chosen. 
Having divested himself of his ordinary hunting or 
farming dress, he robes himself in an external garment 
made of the skins of various kinds of snakes sewerl 
together. This dress is girted tight at the neck, and 
spreads loosely around him, reaching to his feet, and 
rattling, at every motion of his body, with more noise 
than some of the venomous reptiles make when alive 
and about to dart on tlieir prey.* The ground having 
been marked in a circular form with a spade, llax, 
pine-tree g4vn» and various aromatic herbs, are bui;/it 
in an iron pot, and thrown around. The medicine- 
man, whose face is previously painted with red and 
blue streaks, sits at a table, on which is placed various 
roots, herbs, and plants. In the centre of the table is 
a large basin, mad* of the hark of the bircli -tree, con- 
taining the blood of a new-born calf that has never 
cropped the herbage. Amoilg some tribes, and formerly 
with this, the blood of a new-born babe, slaughtered 
for the purpose, was used on this occasion ; hut from 
the progress of humanity consequent upon their fre- 
quent iutercoursefwith Europeans, the blood of a calf 
has' been substituted, and found to be equally effica- 
cious. 

Oh the present occasion, there was placed on the 
table another vessel, containing a large quantity of 
clayey earth, of a yellowish red colour, dug at* six 
feet depth from the surface^ the ground. TIHs earth 
had been previously most carefully* pulverised, and 
passed through a fine sieve, every particle tf stone 
and shell, or other extraneous substance, having been 
thoroughly excluded. An iron pari, containing a little 
charcoal, made from the wood of the yellow elm -tree 
(Ulmus Jlavim r), in a state of bright ignition, was placed 
upou the ground. 

The patient was brought in, carried in the arms of 
four men, her relations, and accompanied by a rriul- I 
ti tude of neighbours and spectators, to whom these ex- 1 ! 
liibitions are ever open. She was seated on a low cork 
stool within the circle on the grouud, and facing, the 
medicine-man. During a form of prayer or iuvocatioii 
commenced by the aera tor, and jofned in by all pre- 
sent, beseeching JpgpGrcat Spirit Manitou to give 
courage to the fwfent, skill to the doctor and success 
to the cure, the eyes of the female yercdiandaged with 
doth,* and her breast uncovered. The most perfect 
silence bow prevails ; every voice is hiiRhed ; and the 
medidne-man proceeds to his examination of the ca*fe 
lie puts no question as to the origin of the disease, or 
what applications have been used j but* after examining 
the state of the glands in the axilla (arm-pit), and those 


in the neck, miihh as the European surgeon would, he 
takes from his pocket an oval instrument, made of thin 
iron, about the size of a large tablespoon, and shaped i| 
somewhat like a trowel, which he heats to a red heat ^ 
in the lighted charcoal, and with a sudden and light 
touch sears the open canceir, already in a state of ulce- 
ration, observing to touch the edges, and what he 
pointed out to me os the roots of the cancer, but 
which were, in fruth, the deep sinuses occasioned by 
the progress of irregular ulceration. At the touch 
of the iron, the woman shivered, and slightly shrank 
flack, but uttered neither moan nor cry. Immediately 
after this, the proper plants, in a green state, pre- 
viously Boaked in the blood of the calf, were spread 
ali* over the cancer; the earth was then laid on tho 
plants about the thickness of an inch or a little more, 
having been made into a clayish paste by mixing the 
blood with* it. Thus much for the treatment. For 
the prognosis, or probable result, three small peas 
had for a lew days previously been placed in eartli 
and water, until they were just on the point of ger- 
minating; being carefully removed, they were pressed 
down into the covering of the diseased breast, and 
the earth gently smoothed over them by the fingers. 
Suitable bandages, made of cloth ami the inner laj'crs 
of the white bircli bark, were applied; and to insure the 
earth keeping in its place, a pair of stays (or garment 
of their precise form) was tightly secured round the 
chest. The woman was then delivered to her friends, 
and placed in a recumbent position upon a species of 
palanquin; orders were given as to her diet, which was 
strictly antiphlogistic, and shj was then conveyed home, 
with a caution to remain in the same position until the 
vihifc of the medjcine-nian, to take place on the third 
day after. v 

At tho moment the medicinc-man commenced his 
treatment with the application of the heated iron, and 
during its continuance, until her arrival at the door of 
her own home, tliq, following words were chanted, in a | ; 
alow mournful measure, by all who accompanied licr. 1 
The translation has been furnished by a friend verged 
in the language of the tribe : — 


* Fertile earth and growinp grain, 

Fuse thin woman of l,t*r pula ; 

File to jmn?e tliy pains away, 

Kartli to cleanse and purify ; 

Sow the houQh in hope to grow. 

By thy Mesning, Alan itou. 

Sow tho Booths,’ AirC. 

The prognosis by the peas is much relied on. In 
truth, divination is peculiar to all savage tribes; and 
* hough frequently deceived, they still adhere with 
strong tenacity to the ancient superstitious observances 
of their forefathers. If the three, or two out of the three 
peas continue the process of germination, so that tho 
earth is slightly broken in their attempt to reach its 
surface, the result is predicted as highly favourable: 
if one only, not so favourable ; still the woman will 
recover, bfit slowly ; and the prognosis would be doubt- 
ful ns to the recurrence of the disease in after-life. 
Should none of them germinate, which often happens* 
from accidental causes — such as changing tho position 
of the earth by the necessary movements of the body — 
then an unfavourable conclusion is looked for, and the 
patient and her friends are apprised that the Great 
Spirit Manitou needs her presence in the hunting- 
grounds of her forefathers, and bids her prepare for 
death, 

I should have mentioned, that after the third day, tho 
medicine-man attends the patient at her own wigwam 
at such times as he considers necessary, and the sub- 
sequent treatment is with* Ihe decoctions made from 
the plants useful in the case, together with medicines 
given internally. In many cases, if nothin all, I am 
assured that the searing of the diseased surface witii 
the heated iron has been attended with most injurious 
results, increasing the inflammatory disposition, destroy- 
ing the viV^y of the parts essential to the healing 



process, and sometimes producing extyisive mortifica- 
tion and sloughirig. The earth, too f very frequently 
acts as an extraneous and irritating substance ; and as 
\to the value of the pea yognosi*, the less we say of it 
the better. 
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HELP YOUBSELV # ES. 

Undkh this title a small pamphlet oi* circular was lately 
handed to ns by a correspondent. Consisting of an address 
to' workmen on the subject of economising means, it em- 
braces the history of an operative who, with no mm ark able 
advantages, and without change of position, was able to 
attain a state of independence. In order to bring it under 
general notice, we give it a place in our pages. 

1 Englishmen have much to be thankful for, inosmnoH as 
there is probably no country on the face of the globe 
whore sober, industrious young mechanics and labourers 
can so soon raise themselves to ease, comparative inde- 
pendence, and comfort, as in England. Many Vn stances iii 
real life might bo given in proof thereof yets our present 
purpose may be best answered by presenting the case of 
one who, having lost his father and mother in childhood, 
has been indebted to the kind-hearted for the school 
learning he has acquired. During his apprenticeship lie 
gained little beyond habits of industry. In the seven years 
of his apprenticeship, his master fell from a respectable 
station to one of ah>)ect poverty, owing to liis taking the 
one glass, thou tho two, three, four, and onwards ; till, by 
steps almost imperceptible, bis business and family were 

neglected, whilst he joined his* associates at the ulelumse. _ ..... 

Hut let us not dwell* on this sad picture. On completing J be blessed to you and yours. Contrasty for a moment, the 


his twenty-first year, our orphan boy engaged in a situa- 
tion where ho received 15s. per week wages; 15s. of which 
he appropriated to food and lodging, and 2s. to clothing 
and a few useful books to rub lip his Hchoolday learning. 
Warned by the example) of his late master, ho shunned the 
alehouse, and liis steady conduct soon gained him the con- 
fidence of his employer, who, at the end of the first year, 
raised his wages to 21s. per week. At the end of the second 
year lie found himself possessed of upwards of L.40; os. 
per week had been regularly deposited in the bank for 
savingF*during the first j ear, which auiAmted to L.13; ami 
in the second year 11^. per week, which was L.‘2f», 12*. 
more. We need not follow him, step by stop, in lii-i steady 
but onward course, lie has now been nineteen years in 
liis preseut situation; for tho last ten, lie has been the 
foreman, with a salary of LOb. per week. Twelve ye: us ago 
he married a virtuous young woman, and has now six fmo 
children. The house he lives hi is liis own ; a good garden 
is attached to it, and a irnitfiil in.il lovely spot it is; it 
serves as an excellent training-ground for his children, 
•whose very amusements in it are turned to gmul account. 
The mother brought no fortune with her efrept ■herself. 
She had, indeed, lived as servant some years in a respect- 
able family, where she had high wages; but all she erndd 
spare was devoted to tho support of au infirm mother,* 
t who, on her marriage, was received into her husband’s 
house, where tho evening of her life is rendered happy. 
JIow is it, you ask, that a mail at forty years of age, 
who has laid nothing to depend upon but his own labour — 
who has a wife and six children, and au hi firm mother-in- 
law to support— -can have bought a niece of ground, built a 
liouso upon it, and can have it well furnished, mil, after all, 
lias upwards of L.20Q out on interest ? lor lie has been a 
servant all along, and is a servant still. Well, let us see if 
we can find out how it is. In the first place (and which, 
after all, is the main point), he spends nothing at the ale- 
house ; the money which too many woqsuthan waste thei%, 
he saves. 

‘ At tho age of twenty-three, wo found he lmd m the 
bank of savings LAO. 


At tho ago of 24 ho has - 

- L 70 

At 

25 ... » 

- m 

At » ... 

2ft ... 

135 

At 

27 ... 

- 170 

At 

26 ... 

SOB 


‘Ho now marries, and expends on furniture LAO, re- 
ducing the amount at interest to L,l(Ui; but his wlges are 
now advanced to 25s,, and his expenditure is increased to 
20s. per week ;* his saving of 6s. per week and interest in 
the year, ahiount to L.21, added to L.1GS, makes L.187, 
when twenty-nine years of age. 

‘ At thirty years of age lie has L.210; wagos now 80s. per 


week ; saves 10s., and interest, lie has L.247 at thirty-one 
years of ago. • ’ 

‘At thirty-two years of age ho has L.286; buy* a plot of 
ground for LlOO; expends I* 150 in building his dwelling- 
house; so that he reduces his money at interest to L.3o; 
saves his 10s. per week, and interest on L.3G— L.27, Ids*; 
making L.6IJ, lGs. at the ago of tliirty-three. ■ 


‘lie now expends the interest, and saves only IQs, pci#/" 

week. • 

At 39 he has # - - -* L.233 

At 40 ... - - - 239 

In addition to his houso and garden. 

‘ These calculations have been made in consequence of the 
writer having been informed that there aro at the pivsent 
time from 800 to 400 workmen employed by ono company 
in Hull, many of whom arc earning great wages, and spena- J 
ing no inconsiderable portion of tnern in a manner which 
their best friends regret. It is with a view of directing 
their close attention to tho great goodMtliat they might do 
for thcmselvcB, by proper forethoughfLthat these remarks 
are penned. There is nothing in this calculation which 80 
out of every 100, who earn from * 25s fc to 30s. per week, 
might not client, if they web? wise enough to pursue the . 
same plan. Mind that your houses be comfortable, wcll- 
furuisimd, supplied with uHeful books — above all, the Bible, 
and read a portion of it every day, with prayer that it may 


j 
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condition of those who thus rightly employ tho means 
placed within their power of providing comfortably lor 
themselves and families, with those who squauder in 
thoughtless waste, first the few shillings, theq the many 
pounds, in procuring that which yields no comfort, briugs 
no hieu It li t affords no so law for declining years \ then judge for 
goursdi'cs which course you will pursued 

S ^ ... - 

■*', WHAT IS EDUCATION ?— ANSWERED? i 

The inquiry as to wfrat education really is — whether it , 
be verbal teaclRng or practical training — has been satisfac- 
torily answered, as follows, by Mr David Stow, honorary 
secretary of the Free Normal Senumpy, Glasgow, .in a ' 
small work recently published on tln^uhject of National 
Education : — • • 

‘ Wlmt tho education is that will best enable a man to 
educate himself, ought surely to bo tho sovereign question. 

Is it instruction, o£ is it 1 nutting? Js it tho amount of ele- 
mentary know ledge coWiimmicated, or is it the exercise of 
fnind required by w hi eft the pupil may educate himself ? 
Till lately, the term used to define education was I teflUc- 
tion. Giw religions instruction, it was, and is still jtyMd* 
ami this will be sutfieient. Teach tho poor to re*4'fUe 
Bible/ 'and forthwith you will make thorn holy, happy, and 
go.idVilimis — good parents — obedfent cliildreu-»— khad and 
coinpassVnmtc— honourable m their dealings — and crime 
w ill diminish. Iluudmis of fiiousands have received such 
an eduction. — Aro such the results ? We trow not. Have 
we hit upon the right kind of education, or the proper mode 
of com m u niatiion ? Will all tho instruction it is possible to 
give produce the results which arc so fondly anticipated ? 
-Will all the tdkng, or teaching, or instruction in the world, 
enable a person to make a shoe, construct a machine, ride, 
write, or paint, without training — that is, without doing'! 
Will the knowledge of religious truth make a good man 
without tho practice of it? Tim boy may repeat most coi> 
(Meetly, and even understand in a general way, the precepts, 

“ Avenge not yourselves, but rather give place unto wrath, | 
“ Keuder not evil for evil,” “ Be courteous but we him at ] 
play among his companions, neither better, nor perhaps 
w orse, than himself, unsuperintendod, and his conduct uti- 
reviewed, by parent or schoolmaster, and what do these 
Scriptural injunctions avail him when engaged in.a quarrel? 
Reason is dov\ani, passion reigns for the time, and the 
repeated oxorciuo qfjsuch propensities strength exit the dis- 
position, and eventually forms evil habits. The father cmh ■ 
not be with his child to train liiin> whatever his buriafi* 
or profession may he, during the day, and a healthy way 
will not be tied to the apron-strings of hfc mother he 
will go, and oi^b lie gda to the artels, to bo with s|geh com- 
panions cCq he can pk!' up. , r - - 
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4 In education, as hitherto conducted in school, even 
! finder the most Iiighly-inteliectual system, wo have had 
instruction, and not training. Schools are not so con- 
' structcd as to enable the child to be superintended vtlie 
1 master has not the opportunity of training, except under 
the unnatural restraint of a covered school-room ; and it is 
imagined, or at least stated, that children are morally 
trained without their being placed in circumstances where 
their moral dispositions and habits may bo developed and 
cultivated; as if i^were possible t<? train a bird to fly iu a 
eUge, or a race-horse to run in a stable. e . 

* Mauris net all held — all feeling— or all animal energy. 
He is a compound being, and must be trained as bucIi ; and 
the varied powers of mind and of body, although distinct, 
so act and react* upon each other, that it is difficult to say 
where the influence of the one bepftis and that of the other 
ends. The intellectual, to a certain extent, influences the 
physical, and vice versd; while tho moral influences both, 
and is influenced by both in return. The most influen- 
tial cind successful mode of cultivating tho child is, there- 
fore, wlicn his whole « powers are daily and simultaneously 
exercised; and no injury can arise to his varied powers of 
body and mind, provided they be fed, and not stuffed — 
trained, and not merely instructed. 

1 How do we jiurvMi.se morally, physically, and intellec- 
tually to elevate the mass of our population, among whom 
there is not, on the jiart of parents, either the opportunity 
or the intelligence £ j accomplish this object ? If done at 
all, it must be almost excluBiVcly performed by the school 
trainer. It is not now done by the schoolmaster , and cannot be 
accomplished by the parent . Therefore our youth are grow- 
ing up untrained in a moral, and even in an intellectual 
point of view, although it is announced that “ the scliobl- 
master is abroad. In reality, we have much said, and 
little done. The truth is forced upon our attention, that 
teaching is not training 

* The Sabbath school was, and still is, too weak and 

E owerless to contend with the sympathy of numbers; there 
eing, ovou when best conducted, only the teaching of one 
day set against the training of an opposite tendency during 
the other six days of the week. In the Sabbath school 
there was tjp teaching of tho master, without symftuthy not 
against the sympathy ami training of the streets, artu fre- 
quently even of the family. Needle wonder, then, that 
the one day’s teaching or instruction wasi (and still con- 
tinues to be) overborne and counteracted by the six days’ 
training V 

In oilier words, Ik*: conviction at wliicli Mr Stow appears 
to have arrived is this— tb<it*no mere teaching, no learning 
of lessons or catechisms, no mero putting on the memory 
a large variety of psalms or other exercises, is education. 
Besides technical instruction, training is indispensable. 
Good habits require to be enforced knd confirmed by 
practical acts — by doing that which is right, as well a6 
merely knowing what is to be done. For saying as much, 
educationists have for many years suffered alpiae. It. is 
gratifying to find a person in Sir Stow’s posi^on vindlcat: 
ing so sound a principle in education. 

A PLEA FOlPTHE MOLES. ^ 

The 1 Essex Herald’ publishes the following lifter from 
the Key. G. Wilkins to a farmer, who wrote to him in- 
quiring how the wiroworm had been exterminated in the 
reverend gentleman’s land. It contains much sound, though, 
w e •daresay, unpalatable doctrine to the others of smooth 
laWns and trim- bedded gardens : — * Some ten years since, 
when I came to my living, and commenced cultivating the 
little land I hold, it was, I may sny, full of wireworms. 
Nothing could have been worse, for iny crops were in some 
places, ruined by them entirely. What, then, did I doi* 
I adopted a plan which I recommended and published in 
periodicals many years since — namely, encouraging moles 
and partridges on my lands. Instead of permitting a mole 
to be caught, I bought all I could, anti turned them down 
alive ; and soon my fields, one after another, were full of 
mole-hills, to the amusement of all my neighbours, who at 
first set me down for half a lunatic ; but u<w several adopt 
my plan, and are strenuous advocatcuj^ ft My fields be- 
came exactly like a honeycomb ; and this continued even 
among Vfiy fctand Ing and growing and ripening crops ; not 
a mo%**s molested, but I stifi bought more. Tills sum- 
mer fourteen brought, which I ’turned down; bnt 

thev were not wanted: I i»vc nothing for^.hom to eat— 
all that moles five upon is destroyed— and, so, poor things, 


they most starve# or emigrate to some distant lands, and 
thus get bowstringed by savage men, whom they aim to 
serve. Adopt my plan, and it will be sure to answer. If i 
jou have a nest of partridges^also encourage them: all m 
the summer they live on inserts, on wireworms, &c. ; and 
consider how many millions a covey wifi destroy in a single 
summer. Again, always remUmbri? that moles feed upon 
insects, and of w,hich the wiroworm is tho chief; if you 
doubt this, open a mole, and peep into his stomach. Again, 
do not fear that duoles injure your crops, cither in a field 
or in a garden: it is a low and vulgar error to suppose that 
they root up young corn ; they nover go anywhere until 
the wireworms have first destroyed the plants, and then, 
innocent things, they are punished for others’ faults ! > If 
you do not like to see their hills, knock them about with 
a l*pe, as I did; it is a healthful amusement, and they will 
do your lands good. Do not despise my plan because the 
fanners will not adopt it in your neighbourhood : farmers 
adopt nothing till driven to it, and nothing that is new 
and good.’ 0 / 

r GLASS IN DAIRIES^ 

jyffib attention of cl&iryists has ot late been pretty much 
ealledlo the advantages of, glass oh a non-conductor of 
■electricity, in the j>reservati|tm of milk in glass pans. It 
was only a short time since that we were shown a glass 
bottle full of milk that had been preserved in India and 
China, and when drawn, after eighteen months’ preserva- 
tion, was no; only found to be perfectly sweet, but to con- 
tain, in a solid and cohesive state, a small quantity of ex- 
cellent butter; while the milk preserved in u tin case 
during the same voyage lmcl gone to acid. It now appears 
that glass milk-pans produce almost equally remarkable 
results; and from an analysis we have seen of the cream 
which was thrown up on some of Harris’s Compressed 
Register, it appears that the difference is in favour of tho 
glass, as compared with the wooden or wedge ware pan, by 
at least leu per cent . — Scottish Furnvr. 
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1 Dinanzi a me non fur cose create, 
he nor.ctcme, ed io ctcrno duro.* 
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On the deep rock of Ages have T wt 
My everlasting Pyramid, and look round 
From its great throne on oceans without bound ; 
Time shoreless, shifting sarnlB, and realms as yot 
Growing to being. Of all here who mot— 

Persian, Greek, Roman, Arab— who hath stood ? 

All, all havo drifted onward by my base. 

And hero I hold amidst their surge my jdace ! 

Before me things were not, or such as could 
* Knuurc like me, eternal. Tho broad Nile, 

Young as the day it leaped to life, and made 
Lifo wheresoe’er it moved— the godlike sky, 
Star-written hook unfathomablo— the pile 

Of mountain- walls around— these shall not fade. 

They were— and are— and shall be !— • Ho shall J! 

M. H. J. 
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JOHN RAY. 

A eoUTiE8pfjNi>RNT obligingly forwards the following note ‘ As 
an Essex man, 1 hope to he forgiven for mentioning that a slight 
error has been committed in a reoent article in the Journal in. 
reference to tho life of John Kay. Braintree is stated to he a vil- 
lage in Suffolk, whereas it is one of the chief towns of the northern 
division of Essex, possessing an endowed grammar school, at 
which John Ray was educated. Black Notley is the adjoining 
village to Braintroe, and tho churchyard in which John Ray lies 
buried is about threo miles distant from that town. Tho Essex 
folk are proud of John Ray. His tomb is within a pleasant walk 
of Braintree, and is occasionalljWisltad by botanists. 1 havo even 
known pilgrimages to bo made thither, on whiSh occasions ferns, 
mosses, and wild flowers, gathered by the way, have been duly 
an*, reverently laid upon his grave. John was evidently fond of 
Essex ; and were he alive, I h&rdly think he would be pleased 
with tlu$ notion of transporting his remains to Suffolk.* 
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DOMESTIC ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

Tiik term accomplishments is so commonljP applied to 
what are thought merely ornamental arts and graces, 
that the use of the sober word domestic in connection 
with it may excite some surprise. I commence my 
explanation with an assertion that there are two kinds 
of utility — the one material, and the other spiritual ; 
the one contributing to the sustenance of the bodily 
existence, the other to the enrichment of our intellectual 
nature. Hence when we spealc of objects of utility, it is 
narrowing the word to limit it to visible and tangible 
things. In one sense, that only is useful which is con- 
vertible, in some form or otter, into bread ; in the other, 
that is of the first and highest utility which, whether or 
not it advantage tlie^.idy, serves to promote the well- 
being of the mind. If we furn to God’s creation, we 
shall find provision made for both ends, and this more 
richly than at first sjght we may be able to perceive. 
Let us for a moment imagine a worl^ into which only 
the lower kind of utility had entered, in order that we 
may see how marvellously they have been blended in 
our owm. Beginning with rain and dew, why might 
not the earth have been sufficiently watered by a great 
black cloud, which should fill the heavens periodically 
from zenith to horizon ? Why might not the llowers 
have fulfilled all their chemical functions without those 
delicately- veined petals, and the birds performJM their 
appointed tasks without that dainty plumage and that 
exquisite song? The outward form of this higher utility 
men have agreed to call beauty; but unhappily they 
hate too often divorced it from the lower, with which, 
in nature, it is connected; and thus, on the one hand, 
we have utilitarians decrjdng all that cannot be turned 
into pence ; on the other, idle dilettanti, who imagine the 
world to be a mere spectacle, and forget the saying of 
St Paul, that ‘ if a man will rilt work, neither shall he 
eat.* One of the great objects for which betflity was 
bestowed, was undoubtedly that it might be a means oY 
uniting together those who are divided by motives of 
interest and gain. The essential principle of material 
utility is exclusiveness, just as thaj *>f spiritual is^ 
comprehensiveness and universality. Every vegetable 
I gather for my own table is one less to be given to 
my neighbour; whereas the greater the number o£ 
persons who can inhale the fragrance of my flower- 
garden, the mom perfect my individual delight in the 
same. Now the larger part of our daily life is a pro- 
longed attempt to obtain those substantial benefit.} 
which begin and end with our3elvcs ; and the inevitable 
tendency of this is to make us sdfish and hard-natured, 
unless some counteracting influence be set to work. 
Having divided men by the necessities of daily labour, 
we must endeavour to reunite them by innocent re- 
laxations ; and on this account amusements renprire the 
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deepest consideration, for they are connected with’our 
social wellbeing in a variety of Ways. Business and 
enjoyment should act and react on one another, as the 
centripetal and centrifugal forces do In nature : we want 
the «ne to give steadiness and stability to the life, the 
other to provide expansion for the feelings and ven- 
tilation for the mind. But *for tlifcjatter purpose it is 
impossible to work much large scale; we must 

content ourselves, for the most part, with the resources 
the family affords ; and I, for one, am persuaded, that 
if these were turned to better account, our social evils 
•would be found to diminish both in nufnber and extent. 

But for a wish to leave the reader sufficient interest 
to pursue the subject for himself, I might have gone 
into the philosophy of amusements, as connected with 
morality, and shown how community of enjoyment 
serves to bind men together in heart. Turning my 
back, however, on the theoretical side of the subject, 

I proceed to consider some of its leading particulars, 
in the^iope that an acquaintance with the simplicity of 
the necessary l^cans i Tfity be a stimulus to our efforts 
in the cause of social reformation. 

I would, in the first place, urge thntwhatever elegant 
acquirements wc may chancetojwve made, instead 
of being reserved for rare ouiXfHIRS, should be suffered 
to Blied their softening influence on our every-day 
existence. The prints should not be carefully kept 
out of sight of thtf children of the family, and turned 
ofer only for the benefit of the stranger ; the pictures 
should not be curtained except when there is company ; * 
or the piaiiRbc dumb because there is * no one but 
aaurselvjK* tolisten. There may be less triumph, but 
there Is surely equal if not greatet happiness in sing- 
ing by tte fireside than in^ warbling in the saloon; 
and though the thanks of father or of brother be 
homely iiv*exprcssion, there is more sweetness in them 
than in all the studief ebtomon places of society. 

A sadder sight can scarcely be conceived than that 
of the spirit of Mulness taking possession of the family 
circle. We see it iu the husband who. hour by hour, 
gazes moodily at the fire ; in the wife who occupies 
herself with her mechanical employment, without seek- 
iiffe to break the enchanted silence. Neither entertains 
the intention of injuring the other, and yet they are 
mutually ejefrauded of the happiness they ought to 
enjoy. Both are conscious of an unsatisfied want, an 
unfulfilled desire ; and this influencing their manner 
without their being aware of it, the consequence is, that 
they become mutually repellent. Now what would 
have prevented &ei?f from subsiding into this state at 
first, and what is most likely to rouse them from it ? 
Clearly something that would not only offer bodily 
rest, but quief and gentle excitement of mind ; some- 
thing that. would .remind them of the world of beauty 
in which weMwell, and of the thousand objects of inte- 
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rest by which we are surrounded. Surely in nature 
or art there muBt be something that would fix their 
interest, if they could succeed in finding it out. But 
the pleasures we desire to enjoy we muBt be at the 
pains of making for ourselves. 

In the domestic relationship there ought to be no 
selfishness. The pleasure of one should be the happi- 
ness of all; anothis surely carf be attained without 
unduljnjncroaching 3h individuality. Wives are some- 
times heard to complain that their husbands do not 
talk to and confide in tLem ; they leave them to mope 
and become nervisli. This is undoubtedly true ; but 
the husbands as frequently Allege that it is no use 
pouring out their feelings to their wives, because they 
don& sympathise with them. Perhaps the misunder- 
standing arises front,, women not sufficiently compre- 
hending that men have spirits to be cheered — hobbies, 
it may be, requiring a degree of sympathy— faculties 
which cannot brook being subdued, without dan^pr to 
the temper. Mart, in short, ‘cannot live on bread 
alone ;’ he needs something Resides bodily comforts. A 
wife of course is tfuft'Vithoot excuse ; but granted that 
she has her express household duties, and also matters 
of some little moment to herself to attend to, would it 
not be better that the new cap should go untrimmed, 
or perhaps be finished by less skilful hands, than that 
the being she has vowed to ‘ cherish ’ should come 
home ‘seeking rest, and finding none.’ The common 
idea with regard to rest is, that it consists of a bright 
fire, an casy-chair, and a comfortable pair of slippers ; 
and under this impression, when the husband lias been 
provided with tea and toast, lie is considered to be 
disposed qjf for the remainder of the evening. That 
for a certain class of persons this suffices, I am< r&idy 
to admit ; but happily there qvv minds not so easily 
satisfied — minds for whom comfort is not synony- 
mous with happiness, whose rest is found in change 
of employment*^ i ther than in idleness. Many of 
these read, and firhP V%fc»rcst for themselves ; an in- 
terest in which, unhappily, the wife is no partaker; 
others seek abroad what is denied them at home, and 
regard their own houses as plaqsjB svhere they can be 
boarded and lodged. That wc^are all disposed to seek 
the causes of our failures anywhere rather than in our- 
selves, is a fact which no one will be hardy enough to 
deny. But for this unfortunate tendency, might,, 
have been hoped that our mistakes would teach vs wis- 
dom ; and that, seeing our present habits were unfavour- 
able to domestic happinesftj we should revise them, with 
a view to remedying what had been wrong.* My own 
impression of the duty of the mistress of a family is, 
that it is broader than it is commouly supposed to be, 
and extends lo supplying not only the < bodily, but also 
the spiritual wants of its members. I conceive it to be 
incumbent on her, as far as possible, to bestow happi- 


with her own. The care of the linen, and the control 
of the larder, too often stand in place of sympathy and 
companionship; and sad as it is to hear it ffnputed l to 
men that they care principally for dinner, can it be 
wondered at if it is the only thing they can make sure 
of getting? 

Every woman who has an aptitude^ for music or for 
singing, should bless ‘God for the gift, and cultivate it 
with diligence; not that she may dazzle strangers, 
or win applahse from a crowd, but that she may 
bring gladness to her own fireside. .The influence of 
music iu strengthening the affections is faf from being 


another. 

t On one side of the subject I have been altogether 
silent — not from having nothing to say, but a great 
deal too much : this is *ihe importance of * domestic 
accomplishments * with reference to education and 
the training of the young. My reader must consider 
this question for himself or for herself, for to women 
my thoughts are specially addressed. Would I could 
convince them that their life is a beautiful and a happy 
one, if they will but study its meaning, and carry out 
its requirements ! Has it not been given to us to infuse 
into the^up of life a large portion of its sweetness, 


perceived by many of its admirers: a sweet melody 
binds all hearts together, as it were, with a golden cord ; 
ft makes the pulses beat in unison, and the hearts thrill {f\ 
with sympathy. But the mftsio of the fireside must 
be simple and unpretending; it,does not require bril- 
liancy of execution, but tenderness of feeling— a merry 
tune for the young, and a more subdued strain for the 
aged, but none of 0 the noisy clap-trap which is so popu- 
lar in public. It is a mistake to suppose that to enjoy 
music requires great cultivation ; the degree of enjoy- 
ment will of course vary with our power of appreciation, 
but like all other great influences, it is able to attract 
evfen the ignorant ; and this is what the poets taught 
Allien they made Orpheus and his brethren the civilisers 
ii the earth. Begin with simple airs, and you may 
gradually r.scend to the highest music, for the taste will 
be formed rt the same time that the mind is refreshed ; 
and those who begin with admiring only the simple 
ballad of the nursery, will end with delighting in the 
productions of the great masters of song. 

Much remains to be said with regard to music; 
but my desire is to indicate rather than to amplify. I 
will therefore proceed to mention another ‘ domestic 
accomplishment’ to which I attach the highest value — 
the power of reading aloud agreeably and well. Un- 
happily this is very rare. For every three w#men who 
can sing, it would be difficult to find one who can be 
said to read well ; that is, ^ho so completely possesses 
herself of the meaning of a writer, as to be able to give 
us his thoughts in all their original freshness and force. 
Highly ns I value music &wl singing, I do not know 
whether reading is not, on the whole, more important ; 
for it may be made to include all tastes, and to suit all 
times, and combines intellectual profit with spiritual 
delight. The m£n who can sit by his own fireside to 
hear his favourite authors in the tones of a voice at 
once familiar and dear, will feel little interest in public 
amusements, and little temptation from any kind or 
species of excitement. And how the happiness that 
follows is intensified to both by the fact of its being 
enjoyed in common. It is blessed to be ministered to 
by thofy we lovc—more blessed than anything, save to 
minister. 

AnU n<yff let me anticipate one objection: that the 
foregoing remarks are addressed to certain classes, and 
to those only ; that they apply to people who arc sur- 
rounded by luxuries, and not to those who earn their 
daily bread in the sweat of their brow. This arises 
from confounding the graceful and the costly, and 
imagining that elegance presupposes wealth; whereas 
it is possible to see the behest refinement in those who 
arc destitute of all the luxuries of life. In cases where 
musical instruments are not within reach, we may 
modulate our own voices, and make them give forth 


... sweet Bounds ; we may sing those simple strains which ; 
ness on all who belong to her circle ; and this applies ^require neither teaching nor skill, but which, if they ;| 
peculiarly to him whose very existence is bound j come from one heart, are sure of finding their way to i ! 


i . 

and to lighten the latPours undertaken on our behalf? 
May these duties be bettor fulfilled as the years advance* 
A and may our sympathyV>e yielded with that cordial 
alacrity which is its greatest charm ! Above nil, may 
none of the frivolities Jf fashion or of custom be suffered 
to obscure the brightness of our domestic happiness ! 

4 

THE MYSTERIOUS LODGER. 
Monsieur IIyacintiie was a quiet middle-aged widowes 
of retired habits, and an exceedingly cautious and timid 
disposition. It was one of his firmly-rooted beliefs that 
the whole world was in a kind of league to oppress hftn, 
and defraud him of his rights— a feeling which pus- 
vented him from agreeing with any one, from his inV 
portant and stately landlord, Monsieur MoHjau, down 
to his sharp-tempered portress, Madame Lafrmr. 

Owing to this peculiarity, M. Hyacinthe resided alone 
in a small apartment on the third floor of a quiet house 
in a retired neighbourhood. As he kept no servant, he 
had economically resolved to underlet, furnished, a small 
servants* room on the fourth floor, which belonged to 
Iiis apartment. This room was still to be let, when, on 
a winter’s evening several years ago, M. Ilyacinthc, 
after putting on his nightcap, and settling himself 
comfortably by the fireside, opened his newspaper, in 
order to read the t continuation of some fearful tale 
which it contained ; for, li,ke most timid individuals, 
he delighted in the sad and the horrible, lie had not 
1 1 read a line, howovcc^rhcn he was disturbed by a 
knock at the door. ^fTis first thought was of thieves ; 
j. then it occurred to him that the knock, which was now 
repeated, might proceed from a visitor. It was not until 
a third impatient knock was heard that M. Hyacinthe 
suddenly recollected that the individual at the door 
might a future lodger. No sooner “had this thought 
impressed itself on liia mind, than, snatching up a light, 
and entirely forgetting his nightcap, he precipitately 
rushed to open the door. A pale, slender, fair-haired 
; | young man, about twenty, but whose manners were 
; very cool and self-possessed, was standing on the dark 
landing. He was showily dressed, and smelt very 
1 strongly of Kau tie Cologne ; the thumb of his left hand 
I ! was placed in the corresponding waistcoat picket ; in 
il tin* other hand lie held a small and flexible Inuhnc. 
i| ‘Well, sir,’ said he, frowning on M. H^Tcinttic, as 
|i much as his very smooth forehead and eyebrows would 
; qJUnv him to frown, ‘ do you know that I have knocked 
] 1 live times at your door ? ’ 

I : * ‘I protest, sir,* stammered forth M. Ilyacintlie, ‘I 
; ! only heard three knocks.’ 

i ‘Then, sir,’ sternly observed the stranger, ‘it was 
exceedingly impertinent in you not to open sooner. 
You have a room to let — show it to me !’ 

Hut M. Hyacinthe, who disliked his authoritative 
tone, promptly replied that the room was no longer to 
be let. 

# On hearing this the stranger betrayed great indig- 
nation. ‘Why was there a bill up? Did he think 
gentlemen were to grope up dark stairs* and knock at^ 
doors, to be made fools of? lie should insist on S' ving 
the room I ’ 

M. Hyacinthe protested, but the stranger was peremp- 
tory ; and atf it was one of his, M. llyacinthe’s, maxims, 
that a wise man^ought to sutmiit to anything in order 
to avoid a present risk, he yielded at length, though not 
without calling on every one to witness that he was no 
longer a free agent. As the stranger was the only per- 
son who could hear this protest, it was useless t but 
M. llyacinthe’s conscience was satisfied — he had done 
everything whifth a brave and peaceable man could do, 
and he proceeded to show the furnished room to the 
stranger, now fully warned of his illegal conduct. The 
young man cast a careless look around him, observed 
that the room suited ifiin, and throwing twofold pieces 
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on the table, bade M. Hyacinthe pay himself for the 
first month’s rent, and keep the change until another 
month was up. Without giving M. Hyacinthe time to 
remonstrate, he proceeded to inform him that he could 
apply to Madame Sebillard, his present landlady, for 
references, but that, as he hated hypocrisy, lie would 
give him his character himself; and in order to do 
chis with due comfort* ho composedhrtat down on the 
hod. 0 _ 

‘My name,’ he began, ‘is Henri Renaudin. Is it my 
real name ? That is of no consequence. My father is 
rich : I might live in iiis hotel if 1 liked ^ but there is a 
stepmother in the wayf and I wish to be free. Still you 
will say — Why come to a poor place like this ? I have 
private reasons for doing so ; but to sutisfy you, we will 
say a whim brought me hither, or rather let it be the 
wisli of studying human nature in all its infinite 
variety;’ and ns though pleased Ivith this euphonious 
sentence, M. Renaudiu repeated it several times in a 
complacent tone. 

M, Hyacinthe here wanted to slip Jn a remark; hut 
the other was too quick for him. * jrltnow what you are 
going to say — Does my father aUow me much ? No ; 
hut I make him pay thu sa me t ^WI%bills two or three 
times over*. I never pay m^CSilur myself; it is really 
too shabby,’ added M. llenaudin, with profound con- 
tempt for the rneannesB of such an act. ‘ You need not 
speak,* he continued, seeing that M. Hyacinthe was 
^opening his mouth ; c I know what you are going to 
say — How do I get money? The easiest thing in the 
world : 1 have already Bpent three fortunes, of which I 
never touched a sou. My mother’s fortune was the 
first. Oil, no! now I think of it, it was my cousin’s 
five hundred thousand francs that went first. Ah ! 
they are all gone. Then came my mother's property — 
gone too : and my old uucle’s fortune is going now. He 
is still alive, but he has made a will in ni>favour, so 
that Z*live oil my future expectations. You seem asto- 
nished : it is very cflCIji: 1 can put you in the way : 
borrow money Jit the rate of two or three hundred per 
cent., spend it, give parties, and so forth; you will find 
that a moderate fortune does not lasuaftiuch more than 
a year. 13ut you look eumondey^JCll, then, let us say 
eighteen months, if you wish old Isaac.’ 

1 Thank you, sir,’ precipitately interrupted M. Ilya- 
cintlie : ‘ you were speaking about your character?' 

‘You are welcoifie>o it. In the first place, I am a 
dreadful gambler and a wiirful spendthrift. I delight in 
throwing money out of the windows, and seeing the 
people rusl’iaud fight for it. Does this window look out 
on the sireuV No : ah, sorry for it. Never mind, we 
^hall find an opportunity. I see you are greatly shocked ; 
can’t tielp it, my dear sir — fcmiil/ failing — my mother 
was a c’Aarming woman, lyt very extravagant, yet 
greatly admired by the other sex ; and to say the truth, 
I believe >Jhut I have also inherited this peculiarity — 
that is to say, reversed ; but I hate vanity, so we will 
drop the subject. Well, I think you have my character 
correctly now. £top, I was forgetting one very remark- 
able peculiarity : £ am dreadfully violent, a famous 
duellist, and when excited, would no more mind throw- 
ing you out of the window than I would the smoking of 
a cigar;’ and as an apt illustration of this happy com- 
jmrison, M. Renaudin drew a cigar from his cigar-case, 
and lighting it from thd candle held by M. Hyacinthe, 
began smoking it with great composure. 

* Sir,’ ejaculated the alarmed M. Ilyacinthc, endea- 
vouring to smile, ‘this is only some pleasant joke of 
yours. Remember the window is very high ; you would 
not have the h^art to throw a poor man from a fourth 
floor?’ * x- 

But M. Renaudin^aid he had the heart to do any- 
thing; should feel extremely sorry when it was all over, 
but could nothplp it; had therefore thought it best to 
mention tlriafveakness, as it would be more pleasant to 
both partjs i* nothing of the kind occurred. ‘And 
now,’ he adfleij, ‘that everything is explained, I think 
that, as I feel father sleepy, you may leave me.' 
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‘I cannot allow that/ uneasily exclaimed M. Hya- 
cinthe ; 1 1 must give notice to the police.’ 

*1 scorn the police/ answered Renaudin with deep 
contempt. 

‘ Sir/ indignantly exclaimed M. Hyacinthe, who was 
gradually edging towards the door, * you fail in the re- 
spect due to the constituted authorities : your language 
is very illegal.* v . 

* I delight in everything illegal/ was Renaudin’s pro* 
fane reply. 

‘ Then, sir/ resolutely, observed M. Hyacinthe, now on 
the landing, * I .shall alarm the house.’ 

‘Do/ answered M. RenaudinV ‘there will be noise, 
fighting, smashing of window-panes, &c. — things in 
which I rejoice — another trait in my character. But if 
you have a bone or two broken iu the affray, do not say 
you received no warning.* 

This was uttered with such suavity of manner, and 
the speaker had such a fair, meek face, of which the 
most prominent features were large eyes of a pale blue, 
a fat nose, and ajetreating chin, that he did not seem 
the most likely individual to carry his threat into exe- 
cution. But M. Ilyacinthe, who never trusted to ap- 
pearances when tfW^tvrfety was at stake, submitted, 
though not without a pFdlbiit, and ended by putting the 
{ two Napoleons into his pocket, and leaving M. Renaudin 
j master of the field of battle. Fear was not his only 
! reason for acting thus : being a considerate man, he did 
! not like to disturb a quiet house. Nor was he sorry to 
1 let his room to an individual who could afford to throw 
| money out of the window ; for though it is very well to 
I discountenance extravagant people, every one knows 
I that it is profitable to deal with them iu the long-run. 

The next morning, however, M. Ilyacinthe did not ne- 
! gleet, as soon as his lodger was gone out — for he would 
^ not have ventured to leave the house sooner, lest 
M. Renau«’'n should parry off something in his absence, 

. though, save an old candlestick and a pair of sifdlfers, 
there was nothing portable in room— to call on his 

late landlady. * 

Madame Sebillard gave M. Renaudin an excellent 
character for st»**$ness and propriety of conduct ; but 
this only roused th^ftgsjycions of M. Hyacinthe, who 
shrewdly concluded thatshe wanted to get rid of her 
late lodger — a fact which afforded him another conclu- 
sive proof of the universal tendency which every indi- 
vidual had to cheat and deceits Him. He resolved, 
however, to watch his lodgerVfoiotions so strictly, as 
leave him few opportunities of effecting anj' mischief. 
But though his vigilance was most persevering, he could 
! discover nothing reprehensible iu the conduct of M. 

Renaudin. This singular individual went out\arly in' 
j the morning, and came home late at night, occasionally 
I hinting in a dark and ipystcrious manner Sit certain 
i deeds of guilt and horror in which he had been engaged 
| during the day; but though M. Ilyacinthe’s 1 air * stood 
j on end to hear him/ as he elegantly expressed it, this 
j was all .he could learn, and every one agreed that the 
I information v, as exceedingly vague. There was, liow- 
! ever, a kind of fearful charm in Renaudin’s conversation 
i for the peaceful Hyacinthe ; for though of course it was 
very shocking to hear his gueBt speak with unparal- 
leled and revolting coldness of the innocent hearts he 
; had broken through mere wantonness, and of the fods 
Whom he had laid in mortal edmbat at his feet — wifch- 
, out speaking of all the tailors’ bills which he had never 
paid — every one knows that those are subjects of the 
. most thrilling interest, as any modern romance or drama 
; can show. No wonder, therefore, that M. Hyacinthe, 

; being fond of the dark and dismal, w#i fascinated by 
, the gloomy discourse of Renaudin. indeed he was ; 
j not the only person on whom this mysterious individual 
exercised sin influence: every one in the house, from 
M. Moreau the landlord, who lived on the first floor, to 
the portress in her lodge, and the littlat tiilor in his 
garret, declared that there was something v^ry strange 
about him. M. Moreau, who, having; once been a 
deputy, and voted against the freedom \ of the press, 


thought himself a marked man, asserted that it would 
he prudent to turn him out or the house at once, as ho 
was probably the spy of a of thieves or conspira- 9 
tors, both of which characters were in his opinion iden- 
tical; Madame Latour erf led <*him a libertine and 
mauvais sujet , and strictly forbade her niece Minna to 
cast even a look upon him ; the old tailor gave a very 
diffuse opinion, in which there was something about 
the degeneracy of human nature, and the cut of M. 
Kenaudin’s coat, which was not, it seems, at all orthu- 
flox. M. Hyacinthe, who knew most on the subject, 
said least; ‘for/ as he sententiously observed, ‘walls 
had ears.' Occasionally, however, he ventured to ob- 
serve that there was something fatal about his lodger’s 
lqok — that he was, like Napoleon, a child of destiny, 

SL c. — with which observations every one agreed, as 
being remarkably applicable to M. Renaudin. 

But such, however, was the exemplary conduct of 
this strangS individual, so regularly did he pay his rent, 
and so nearly did he, upon the whole, behave like other 
people, that every one began to think him a common- 
place fellow, and some persons went so far as to com- 
plain that they had been taken in. But events showed 
that their murmurs had been premature, and Renaudin 
80011 let tlie m see wluit he could do. First, however, it 1 
Bhould be known that Madame Latour’s niece Minna I 
was greatly dissatisfied with licr lot, which was indeed j 
none of the most enviable. From the unlimited free- , 
doip of a country life, she had been transplanted to the [ 
gloc^m and confinement of her aunt’s lodge; for Madame ■ 
Latour, not being able to go out with her niece, had 
prudently determined that she should remain at home. 
Minna soon grew pale and nnjmicholv : and her wise 
aunt concluded that she hsJ forSc .1 an attachment for 
some one in the house. But who could be the object of j 
her affections? Was it M. Moreau? M. Hyacinthe? 1 
or the old tailor? Impossible ! A flash of light crossed 
Madame Lntour’a mind — it was Renaudin ! True, she 
had no proof of tliis ; but suspicion is a powerful mag- 
nifying-glass, and it enabled her to read looks, and ; 
understand the meaning of certain words otherwise 
unintelligible. When she discovered, therefore, one ; 
fine morning, that her ungrateful niece had run away j i 
from her, she could have no doubt that it was with the , 
artful Renaudin, on whom she immediately vowed to j 
be revenged, should he presume to show bis fauc again j, 
in the 1 . ouse, which every one declared to be extremely ;! 
unlikely. 

But Renkadin proved that lie was capable of any thing, ! 
for he came home at his usual hour. Madame Latour 
began the attack by asking him politely — and her po- 
liteness being very uncommon, always foreboded some 1 
deep insult — what he had done w T ith her niece Minna? 

M. Renaudin looked surprised, and protested he knew 
nothing about her; upon which the portress sharply 
asked him if he thought she was blind, au«l had not 
observed the looks her niece cast upon him ? M. Renau- . 
din did Rot deny that the young lady might entertain a 
tender feeling for him, but asserted that he had never 
given her the least encouragement. This presumption j 
greatly incensed Madame Latour, who immediately 
asked M. Renaudin what lie meant by it, and without j 
r jjiving him time to reply, overwhelmed him with abuse, 
it was in vain that he opened his lips to answer her 
invectives by a word of self-defence ; for every time 
that the portress paused in her speech, being out of 
breath— wliich was not often — the lodgers, who had 
gathered around her, took up the strain, and declared 
* that M. Renaudin ought to be ashamed of himself to j 
speak so of a poor girl who had given up everything for i 
mm!' But Renaudin way indeed Renaudin the obdu- 
rate for he refused to confess his guilt, and contemp- 
tuously termed the fair Minna a provincial Madame ! 
Latour being now exhausted, became 'hysterical ; a/id j 
declared that her darling Minna being gone, she had j 
nothing to live for. She partly revived, however, when i 
her friends bade her rouse herself for the sake of her 
lodgers ; %^d she even exerted herself so much, as to ! 

■■ _i 
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promise M. RenaudiiC who w r as now ’going up to his 
room, that she would roon be revenged upon him. 

And faithfully, indeed^ did she keep her word. Dun- 
ging a whole week, her foqLcould neither leave nor enter 
the house without heaftng himself reproached by 
Madame Latour withathe tbduction of her niece. But 
hatred has quick instincts ; and the portress soon per* 
ceived that the graceless Kenaudin was rather flattered 
at being thus reminded of the impression he had pro* 
duced on the too-susceptible heart of the fafr Minna : 
she accordingly sought for a surer method of inflicting 
a wound, and soon found a very effectual one, which 
she practised thrice with great success. This was to 
sleep so soundly at night, that she never heard her 
enemy’s knock at the door, and that consequently M. 
Renaudin had to spend the night in the open dfc, 
which, as the portress managed to be particularly 
drowsy in rainy weather, was not always veifr pleasant. 
Of course when ho came in in the morning^ M. Renau- 
din raved at Madame Latour in an awful manner, and 
uttered such fearful threats of vengeance, that the 
alarmed M. Hyacinthe assured her the whole affair 
would end in something dreadful. But the portress 
was a dauntless woman; 6lie continued to brave the 
anger of her foe in the most fearless manner, and seem- 
ingly without suffering in consequence. 

Punishment, indeed, seemed in this case to fall on the 
head of the guilty individual ; for such was the perse- 
cution M. Renaudin sustained on the subject of Minna, 
that the unhappy gentleman declared, in a tone of 
despair, he would leave the house unless it ceased. 
From morning till night, indeed, he heard of nothing 
but Minna. The female lodgers looked upon hi in with 
evident horror ; the u^n remonstrated witli him ; and 
even the timid M. Hyacinthe used the most persuasive 
arguments in order to induce him to give up Minna. 

4 Sir !’ exclaimed M. Renaudin, rolling his blue eyes 
in a portentous manner, ‘ if 1 hear the name of Minna 
again, I shall do something desperate J’ 

As i> did not escape M. Hyacinthe that his lodger, 
whilst speaking thus, grasped a small pocket-pistol 
which was lying on the table, he hastened to retreat; 
but when he had left the room, he said in a loud tone, 

, though perhaps not quite loud enough to be heard, 

, 1 Ilard-hearted wretch !’ 

But the circumstance of the pistol, which he had 
! never seen before, nevertheless dwelt in his mind. What 
; did his lodger want it for? A duel or a suicide? M. 

. Hyacinthe inclined rather towards the latttf supposi- 
| tion. It seemed exceedingly likely thafr something 
fatal had befallen the unhappy Minna, and in such a 
it was only natural that the guilty Renaudin’s 
| mind should be burdcued with remorse ; and every one 
! 4 cnows that, in such dark and mysterious characters, 
remorse leads to the most dreadful extremities. The 
more he thought on the subject, the more M. Hyacinthe 
became convinced that it was his lodger's intention to 
commit some rash act; and remembering, with the most 
disinterested humanity, that he owed him n»arly two 
months’ rent, he resolved to save him in spite of him- 
self. He immediately communicated his suspicions to 
the portress and M. Moreau, who both appeared much 
startled on hearing of the pistol. The landlord espe- 


worth to undertake such an office, as he knew Renau- 
din would flght like a tiger ; but he hinted something 
about M. Moreau’s great moral courage, and Madame 
Latour being safe on account of her sex ; upon which 
the landlord eyed him askance, muttering something 
about hidden accomplices, whilst the portress sharply 
asked 4 if M. Hyacinthe wanted to get rid of her that 
way ? * It was at length agreed that thp deed should be 
effected by cunning. ’’At dead of niglffi; therefore, when 
(•very one in the house was safely in bed, \*Ad fast 
asleep, Madame Latour raised up an alarm of fire in 
most unearthly accents. The ledgers, being all warned, 
took no notice of the fact, with the exception of the 
luckless Renaudin, whfl flew out of his room, and rushed 
down stairs as pale and breathless as though it would 
not have been as sure a method of committing suicide 
to remain in bed whilst the house was on Are, as *any 
other which he might adopt. M^ Hyacinthe, who was 
lying in ambush on the landing, immediately darted 
into the room, pounced upon the pistol, which was still 
lying on the table, caught up a box of razors, and hur- 
ried »off with his spoil to his own anjrtment. On dis- 
covering that the alarm was a false one, M. Renaudin, 
who only saw in this another method taken by his 
enemy the portress to annoy her a ferocious 

look, and walked up to his Toom. His ill-humour was 
too great to enable him to perceive his loss, and it 
lucklessly made him neglect to look his door. 

But the next morning M. Renaudin miBsed his razors, 
[•then his pistol, and ended by discovering that he was 
locked up. His cries soon brought M. Hyacinthe to his 
door. The worthy gentleman then explained to his 
lodger through the keyhole that he was to remain a 
prisoner until he could prove that he no longer enter- 
tained hostile designs against his own person, and might 
be trusted with a debt. He added, however, that if M. 
Renaudin would solemnly promise not to throw himself 
intg the Seine, nor to leap down from tli^ towers of 
Notre* Dame, nor to destroy himself in any manner 
whatsoever; and if fffe»would pay down to him, M. 
Hyacinthe, the two months' rent which he owed him, 
and another mouth’s rent to which he waB entiLlcd, not 
having received warning, he would^^what he could 
do in order to free him from hy^JjMHoage in tv/o or three 
days’ time. These conditions were, however, indig- 
nantly rejected by M. Renaudin, who vowed that he 
would have justice ; jf there was law in the land, and 
appealed to the poluSkfo^ protection. But M. Hya- 
(fluthe reminded him that, as he delighted in every- 
thing illegal, and scorned the police, he had no right to 
complain ; %nd thus ended the conference. 

^ Aftej^wanLing about his room for some time in a 
I state qi great indignation, M. Renmidin gradually cooled 
down, and requested to apeak to M. Hyacinthe and M. 
Moreau. 1 When they weregboth on the binding, he 
again demanded an explanation of their conduct. M. 
Hyacinth! replied by saying that a pistol had been 
found in his room K and by hinting something about the 
unhappy Minna. 

4 Minna again I' groaned the captive in a tone of 
despair; adding with reckless calmness, low long do 
you mean to keep me a prisoner, and when will 3011 
give me anything to eat?’ 


tempt, and darkly asked M. Hyacinthe if he had never 
heard of such things as political assassination, and 
pistol-shots being fired at marked men ? After which 
lie made some up intelligible aAusion to a warning letter, 
but ended by declaring that the pistol should be se- 
cured by all means ; and that, in order to prevent him 
from committing mischief, lteuaudin should be locked 
up in his room. But who was to beard the lion in his 
den? The portress and M. Moroau agreed that M. 
Hyacinthe wad* the most fit person to be intrusted with 
such a task. This worthy individual, however, who 
entertained a most considerate regard for. his personal 
safety, declared it would be as much as hiij life was 


dally seemed thrown into an unusuahsfbte of agitation^L M. Hyacinthe pretended not to hear this last ques- 
He treated the idea of a suicide with mysterious v;on- non ; and after a good deal of hesitation, M. Moreau 


said something about feeding one’s enemies, and pro- 
mised to send up M. Renaudin his breakfast. This 
mfeal, however, only consisted of a cup of cold coflee, 
with a very scanty supply of bread ; but such as it was, 
M. Moreau took the precaution of not delivering it to 
the captive wj*hout previously exacting from him a 
solemn promise «bC^not attempting to escape for the 
whole of that day. * M. Renaudin, who was hungry, 
would h^ye promised anything, and readily complied 
with this cOndj^ion ; the more so, as M. Moreau artfully 
gave him Jtmunderstand that he was going to get a 
dljcuner afafouschette. When he saw the deceit which 
had been praclSsed upon him, he gave vent to his irri- 
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tated fedi nps in bitter and gloomy language ‘about M. Hyacinthe^ gravely replied/that the Minna affair 
blighted hopes, and people being driven to do desperate was over ; on hearing which, his /odger thanked Heaven 
deeds.' M. Hyacinthe, who was listening on the land- with great fervour— for he hadAilt it impossible to divest ^ 
ing, shuddered as he remembered that the window was himself of secret misgivingybn this point — and pro-' 
not fastened ; but Renaudin was probably too much bent ceeded to inform him that he laboured under a mistake 
on vengeance to think of self-destruction, for he quietly in supposing him to be MonfJieuif'de St Maur. But M. 
ate his bread, drank his coffee, and when a few hours Hyacinthe only smiled incredulously. ‘ It was no busi- 
had passed aw^ f asked if dinner was ever going to ness of his, but monsieur could not expect him to be- 
come up, or if they meant to starve hub. In answer to lieve this.' Such,°however, seemed to be M. Renaudin’s j 
this question, a dishVnf onion soup, with cold muttoh intention ; but his efforts proved fruitless. M. Hyacinthe j 
and bread, soon made their appearance ; but on behold- Remained convinced that 4 monsieur's real name was not 
ing this sorry fare, M. Renaudin became so indignant, Renaudin, and must consequently be St Maur. Mon- i 
that he threatened to break all the window-panes in sieur had his private reasons for lodging in such a poor 
his room. M. Hyacinthe, alal med by this menace, piece as this ; monsieur thought it shabby to pay liis ; 
pacified him by a dubious promise of mending his bill tailor ; evidently monsieur was the individual in ques- 
of fare the next day. As he was meditating, however, t^n.’ | 

on the best means of eluding this engagement, an event r 1 Very well,' returned the exasperated Renaudin, 4 1 j 

occurred which relieved him from his embarrassment. suppose Irm Monsieur de St Maur. But granting this, 
News were received of Minna, who had now been what business is it of yours?' he fiercely added. I 

gone more than a week. The father of the fugitive 4 Don’t bully me, sir I' loftily observed M. Hyacinthe, 

wrote to apologise for the conduct of his daughter, who, making a dignified retreat towards the door. 4 1 am 
unable to bear a^.longer absence from home, bar? re- not one of your unfortunate tradesmen to bear with it. 
turned to the bosom of her family. Madame Latour If you wish to leave this house, you can do so at once.' 
was greatly incensed by thca explanation of the guilty • I protest against this,* exclaimed a voice from the 
Minna's conduct rfKt^uyjurh the innocence of Renaudin landing ; * and I hope that if monsieur has anything like 
was now clearly proved; ime threw the whole blame decent feeling left, he will wait for the arrival of the two 
upon him. Every one, indeed, felt disappointed at this police officers for whom I am going to send, and who 
commonplace conclusion, and, like the portress, found cannot be long without making their appearance, and 
. fault with the luckless Renaudin. They had got into allow himself to be quietly taken to prison.' 
the habit of associating bis name with that of Minna — 1 4 To prison!— police officers! Well, what have I done 

no longer the unhappy; they had looked upon him now?' asked Renaudin with a gloomy smile. ‘Killed 
with suspicion and horror; he had been for them that or murdered?' 

favourite theatrical character — the traitor of the mclo- 4 Monsieur Hyacinthe,' continued the voice on the 
drama ; and lo! he now turned out to be a false traitor ! landing, 4 1 call you to witness-*#** he has confessed his 
In short, M. Renaudin was now' despised for not having horrible intent in the plainest terms I No, sir, you have 
committed the act which had drawn down persecution not done the dead, but your design against my life w;is 
upon him. M. Hyacinthe himself, who, when pleading the not the less criminal. I consider my escape a rnirncu- 
cause of Mftma, had termed his lodger 4 a hard-hearted lous one ! ’ 

wretch!’ no sooner found him to be innocent, than he At the conclusion of this speech, M. Moreau, who 
contemptuously called him 4 a'ffiean and spiritless fel- was the speaker, ventured so far as to look ilito the 
low !' M. Moreau was the only individual who showed room, though he prudently remained behind M. Hya- 
no disappointment or surprise. 4 lie knew all along,’ oiuthe, whose person acted as an effectual shield for 
he observed, 4 tfflfi!Minna had nothing to do with lie- liis own. 

naudin's presence rat&ftdymse.* And lie dropped such ‘Now what docs this mean?' wildly exclaimed the 
mysterious hints on the subject, that every one shrewdly unhappy M. Renaudin. I 

concluded there must be something in it. On being 4 This means,’ continued M. Moreau, 4 that monsieur's , 
informed by M. Hyacinthe of thp^uru the affair had real character and designs are now known; that there , 
taken, M. Renaudin nature 1 ^ Plough expected to be arc suefl things as traitors among conspirators, and that ' 
released from his captivity ; out though his landlord pcophj tu\' receive letters by which they learn that 
told him that he was free, it struck M. Renaudin that they are going to be murdered; and though the name 
| there was something very peculiar in his mSnncr as he of the murderer may be concealed, monsieur will easily 
| did so. M. Hyacinthe’s first act, when thS explanation^ understand that there is no difficulty in guessing at if.’ 
was over, was to request liis lodger to pay him tfoe two The unhappy M. Renaudin heard this speech in the j , 
months’ rent, which happened to be due that jery same silence of dismay ; but when it -was over — ‘ So,’ lie ex- ! 
day. M. Renaudin threw him the money with Bilent claimed, sinking down on a seat in a kind of solemn j, 
scorn ; but without heeding this, his landlord examined fury, 4 so it seems no silly girl can run off, no madman 
each piece of silver with minute attention, counted and squander his money, and no fool think himself a mur- 
recounted the Bum, and at length, apparently satisfied dered man, but I must be the seducer, the spendthrift, i 
that it was right-, put it into his pocket. When this and the ’'assassin ! Really, gentlemen, I am greatly 
was over, he produced a small packet of papers, which obliged to you.’ 

he laid on the table before his lodger. M. Renaudin 4 Sir,' dryly replied M. Hyacinthe, * I had your cha- 
saw that the papers were the hills of different trades- racter from your own lips; and events have shown that 
men, concerning heavy debts contracted towards them ^you were, as you boasted, remarkably sincere.' i 

by a Monsieur de St Maur. After eyeing them one bp' M. Renaudin thrust his left hand into the opening j 
one with a bewildered look, liejuaked an explanation of of his waistcoat, and assumed the Napoleon attitude, i 

| M. Ilyadnthe; but his landlord affected not to under- in order to bid defiance to his enemies with more effect; 

. stand him. 4 Surely monsieur needed no explanation; hit a bright thought seemed to flash across his mind, | 

> tradespeople had come to inquire whether Monsieur ae and he suddenly cheeked ^imselfi 

St Maur lived in the bouse ; and though monsieur had 4 Leave me,* said he in an authoritative tone j 4 and • 
changed his name, they gave such an accurate descrip- let me have pen, ink, and paper: there is that on my j 
tion of his person, that Madame LatojjC. knew it must mind which must be revealed. Yes,* he solemnly added, 
be he. He had nothing to do with fb J whole affair ; and 4 all shall be confessed. Bat remember,' he continued in 
if the next time monsieur went out he was apprehended a menacing tone, 4 to let no one even approach the door 
by the gardes du commerce , he could not prevent it.' of this room, or linger on the staircase, ui#il half au hour 
4 Sir, said M. Renaudin with a sotCjf# desperate at least has elapsed.' *' ; 

calmness, 4 before we attempt to elucidateAhfa new and Fear and curiosity induced M. Moreau and M. Hyn- I 
mysterious affair, let me know whettit*! to hear cinthe to comply with this request; for the former was 
anything more about the unhappy Minn * fully con-gpeed that the alarmed Renaudin was going j 
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to his safety,* and reckoned on 
accomplices at the very least 


whilst M. Ilyacinthe gloomily congratulated himself qn 
the tale of horror whiclnhis lodger was going to unfold. 
A lingering feeling of sujiicion, however, iudueed them 
to remain on the firs^fio^ landing until the half hour 
was over, when they impatiently hurried up stairs. 
Kenaudin’s room door was partly open, and M. Ilya- 
cinthe cautiously peeped in. A light was burning on 
the table, and a letter was lying near it ; but Renau- 
din had vanished. The truth flashed across his mind ; 
he rushed in, tore the letter open, and read its contents 
aloud : — 

1 The manifold persecutions which I have endured in 
this house, compel me to retire from the shelter ol its 
inhospitable roof, as 1 feel convinced that designs agalist 
cither my life or property are entertained by certain 
individuals who dwell beneath it. All l^say to my 
persecutors is, that they may live to repent of their 
conduct' * 

‘Monsieur Ilyacinthe,’ exclaimed M. Moreau in a 
prophetic tone, ‘mark my words— I am a dead man;* 
and he retired to his apartment with the heroic air of a 
man resigned to the prospect of being shot at the first 
opportunity. 

But M. llyacin tlie’s personal fears were outweighed 
on this occasion by his curiosity, which was greatly ex- 
cited by lionaudin's mysterious disappearance. Madame 
Latour’s assertion, that the* fugitive had effected his 
escape by going down a back staircase, and opening thc*| 
street door whilst she was aBleep in her lodge, he always 
treated with the contcmj^ which such a commonplace 
explanation deserved. Indeed M. Ilyacinthe would 
have been rather sorr&to find out the truth. As his late 
lodger owed him jtfehififttand had done him no real 
injury, he found it pleasant, upon the whole, to have been 
connected with such a fearful and desperate character. 
There was, us he poetically expressed it, ‘a horrid 
charm in it, and food for the imagination.’ Fate, however, 
seonnyl perversely bent on dispelling the romance and 
mystery with which he had invested Renaudiii, and to 
show this luckless individual in the most commonplace 
aspect. In the first place, it was ascertained shortly 
after his disappearance that he was not M. de vSt Maur; 
then, as though this was not bad enough, M. Ilyacinthe 
discovered amongst the few articles which his lodger 
had left behind him a small book, from which he 
learned that M. Henaudin had 1500 francs in th> Mayings’ 


I hunk — a mean and paltry piece of economy, t nich made U)ird, or bird of the ostterffTgcnus. The specimen, which 
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M. Ilyacinthe justly indignant, as Rffomiing another 
j! proof of the gross manner in which ho had been taken 
L in. lie was still smarting under the mortification of 
Iff this discovery, when a friend of his treacherous lodgu* 
J came to claim, in his name, the pistol— which also turned 
out to he a mere counterfeit, as, whether loaded with 
powder or lead, it would not go off— the razors, and the 
book. M. Ilyacinthe delivered up the articles with a 
hope that this was the last time he should hear of their 
owner. Such, however, was not to be the cgse, for the 
very same day Madame Latour triumphantly asked him 
if he knew who Henaudin was? M. Ilyacinthe said 
‘ No,’ with the air of a man resigned to anything he 
may hear. 


M. Ilyacinthe was at first stunned by this new blow : 
the splendid, the extravagant, the terrible Henaudin a 
hairdresser! But no: it could not be: he would dot 
believe it. But, alas ! even*his scepticism was obliged 
to yield to ttfe evidence of bis senses; for the hair- 
dresser to whose establishment the redoubtable Re- 
naudin belonged, took a sh$p in a neighbouring street, 
so that longer doubt was impossible. There ha?e been, 
however, such things as romantic hairdressers ; but 
Viough M. Ilyacinthe fancied for a time that Henaudin 
might belong to that class, this was a short-lived 
illusion. The young man, according to the universal 
testimony, led a most exemplary life : instead of going 


to drink or dance at the barrier, he spent hii Sundays 
with liis family, occasionally indulging in the harmless 
amusement of taking out his sisters for a walk. On 
learning these circumstances, M. Hyaolnthe bitterly 
declared that ‘ he gave him up/ His only comfort 
under this trying dispensation was, that Henaudin 
afforded a living proof of the tendency which made 
every, individual seek to cheat and deceive him* 

There is no knowing how M. Mateau might have 
Acted under the influence of the^dangcrour. neighbour- 
hood in which he was now placed, if he haa not dis- 
covered about this time that the anonymous letter 
which had caused him so much alarm was only a prac- 
tical joke of one of ills friends — a fact which he took 
in high dudgeon. As for M. Henaudin, he seemed to 
bear very philosophically the degrading position to 
which he was reduced in the eyes of his former ac- 
quaintances. Perhaps he had learned, from personal 
experience, that though it is verf fine and agreeable to 
be thought a desperate sort of character, it occasionally 
happens to he inconvenient, as there are simple peoplo 
who will take you at your word, whatever ill qualities 
you may bestow on yourself. Ho* <?ver that may be, 
it will perhaps be gratifying to the reader to state, that 
Henaudin continues to be Ihe sahjk^emplary character 
lie always was ; he has fotiwofn all ambitious thoughts, 
and is satisfied with being considered one of the most 
prudent, economical, and gentle professors of hiB gentle 
craft. 

• - 

THE DINORNIS. 

In the year 1839, a sailor on board a New Zealand ship 
brought to London a fragment of an old bone, which, 
according to his statement, was declared by the natives 
of that country to be part of the leg-bone of the 4 Movie/ 
a large bird of the eagle kind, and that similar remains 
were often found in the mud-banks at tig! mouths of 
rife:*. The relic was offered for sale at various scien- 
tific institutions, bu^^ras rejected by the naturalists 
who examined it, as being nothing more than a portion 
of the marrow-bone of an ox, or some analogous qua- 
druped. At last it reached the hand^f Professor Owen 
at the Royal College of Surgeonsj^ffis Bkilful anatomist 
compared it with the bone&^T’various mammalia, but 
found no correspondence between them ; further exami- 
nation of the structure of the fragment led him to pro- 
nounce it to be pflThnf the thigh-bone of a Struthiuus* 


1 got it all out of his friend 1’ exqjsimed the portrt^al resident in New Zealand gavejiome further information 
with evident exultation. 1 lie is— a hairdresser *’ p on this intei 


was not more than six inches long, and weighed but 
a little furor seven ounces, was sufficient to enable 
the prufea^p to predicate on the nature of the animal 
to wbreh it had belonged ; and he described the latter 
as hiving been a heavier and nfore sluggish bird than 
the ostrich of the present day, offering at the same 
time, in the communicatioirwhich he made on the sub- 
ject to Ihe Zoological Society, to stake his reputation 
on the correctness of his conclusions. Thus, on a com- 
paratively insignificant piece of bone, was the existence, 
either actual <y recent, of an extraordinary bird affirmed ; 
a remarkable triumph of reason, combiued with a habit 
of correct observation. 

In 1843, a letter received from one of the missionaries 


interesting subject. The writer stated that he 
had seen large quantities of the bones, numerous speci- 
mens of which had been forwarded to an eminent geo- 
logist iLf this country. At a search made, with the 
assistance of the natives, the bones of as many as thirty 
birds were collected : the largest of these measured two 
feet ten inches long. They were described as having 
been found ih'y^mndance at Poverty Bay ; and accord- 
ing to the aame s fruthority, many singular traditions 
respecting the bird, which was called the Moa % were 
current^tenqng the aborigines. They held it to be 
sacred, tM^rcported it to be still in existence in the 


* See a sk 


f'thc family Slrulhionida, in No. 613, old series. 
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sacred district of Tongariro, and the mountains of the 
middle island. ' Two Englishmen/ pursued the writer, 
* had been taken out by a native at night to watch for 
the bird which he had described to them ; they saw it, 
but were so frightened, that they did not dare to shoot 
at it, though they had gone out expressly to do so.’ 
Notwithstanding frequent rumours of the birds being 
still alive, subsequent researches have rendered it pro- 
bable that tlieiit. extinction took place more than a 
century ago. . t 

On the arrival of tne bones referred to in the letter 
quoted above, they were transferred to Mr Owen, who, 
with the multiplied materials thus placed at liis com- 
mand, was enabled to produce a complete figure of the 
animal in a drawing. So extraordinary was its stature, 
that he proposed for it the name of Dinornis, from two 
Greek words signifying frightful bird. The conclu- 
sionSi which the professor had drawn were abundantly 
verified ; the species v:as found to be distinct from any 
other large bird with which we are acquainted. ‘ Its 
dimensions,’ he whites, ‘ prove the dinornis of New 
Zealand to be the most gigantic of known birds. There 
is little probability^hat it will ever be found, whether 
living or extinct, in any other part of the world than 
the islands of New^gLaland ’’or parts adjacent. At all 
events, the Dinorms Mft*9*c£elandi(e will always remain 
one of the most extraordinary of the zoological facts in 
the history of those islands ; and it may not be saying 
too much to characterise it &b one of the moBt remark- 
able acquisitions Jo zoology in general which the pre- 
sent century has produced.’ 

That the bones were of comparatively recent date, 
was proved by their containing a large amount of ani- 
mal matter, with no appearances of petrifaction, as seen 
in fossils generally. Five distinct species have been 
fully made out, the largest of which, Dinornis gigantcus , 
must have stood ten feet in height, with a foot from 
twelve to sixteen inches in length. Others were seven 
and four feet high. It is an interesting fact, that ft liftk 
connecting these extinct tribes wit'* the present time is 
yet to be found living in New Zealand. The apteryx, 
or wingless bird of that country, dwindled down to the 
size of a turkey ^remains the last representative of the 
moa race, destinea\\tum speedily to disappear, as it 
is much sought afterK'^ftlL feathers, which are used to 
decorate the persons of the chiefs. The bird is at the 
present time extremely rare, and making its appearance 
only at night, is very difficult of caj^tre. 

The arrival of a large qu&^i/JTof bones during the, 
past year, lias greatly increased the interest on the sub- 
ject of the dinornis. They have been made the subject 
of a lecture, delivered at the London Instit^Son by I)r 
Mantell, whose son collected and forwarded tli&hones 
to England. The winter was among those fortunate 
enough to be present at the doctor’s exposition^ an out- 
line of which imparts a general view of what is known 
respecting the extinct birds. The lecturer had^received 
a letter from his son but two days previously to the 
public discourse, and- was enabled, among his other 
diagrams, to exhibit a view of the New Zealand coast 
from Wanganui to New i’lymoutli, in which district 
the bones are found in the greatest abundance, and 
chiefly on the banks of a small river which descends 
from the rocky heights of Mount Egmont. This portion 
of the island-shore appears to have been considerably < 
upheaved at no very remote period, as the banks of the 
river near its mouth are one hundred feet high, the 
base consisting of a blue clay, covered with a layer of 
sand five or six feet in thickness, above which, to the 
surface, is a mass of conglomerate. It is in the layer of 
sand that the hones of the moa arc found. Had it been 
necessary to dig down through the bed p, f ^conglomerate, 
they would pot repay the labour; halftone part of its 
course the river makes a sharp bend round a penin- 
sulated&rea, composed of drift, and free from superin- 
cumbent rocks. Mr Mantell’s excavation rtiK'Jiia place 
were well rewarded by the discovery of morqHHm seven 
hundred bones ; many of these were lyiri^on/tlie table 


in front of the lecturer, and theimimensiens more than 
confirmed all that had been piCviously advanced by 
professor Owen. An entire ikeleton, it was stated, 
would have been secured, butiCor the opposition of the >' 
natives, who crowded round/jlhe excavators, and de- 
stroyed the relics as fast as khey^were exhumed. The 
work of destruction was the more easy, as the bones 
were found in a Soft state, owing to the wet condition 
of the sand in which they were imbedded. In his re- 
cent work on the Geology of Russia,, Sir R. Murchison 
records a similar instance of opposition on the part of 
the Bashkirs, who protested ugainst the removal of 
mammoth bones from their territories. It was only by 
working early in the morning, and late in the evening, 
wtyjn no natives were present, that Mr Mantell was 
al^3 to obtain the bones with which he lias enriched 
tl-d science of this country. Dr Mantell states that the 
birds must have been exceedingly numerous, roaming 
over the island in * swarms,’ the largest of them with a 
length of stlide from six to seven feet. His drawing 
of the entire animal, ten feet in height, presented an in- 
teresting specimen of nature’s handiwork on a gigantic 
scale. He described the adze-like form of the bill, and 
the peculiar conformation of the skull in its union with 
the neck, the muscular power of which must have been 
tremendous, rendering it eaBy for the bird to dig up 
the roots of esculent ferns, which in all probability 
formed its food, and which are still among the principal 
vegetable productions of tTie country. 

In addition to the bones, numerous portions of egg- 
shells of the moa have been discovered ; these present 
all the appearance of having been for some time exposed 
to the action of running water. The original size of 
the egg, as stated by the lecturej. was such that a hat 
would have formed a suitable The fragments 

are of a light cream colour ; and the structure of the 
shell, which is relatively thin, is altogether different 
from that of the ostrich and ernu. To some of the 
specimens a portion of the interior membrane was still 
adherent, showing'lliat a young bird had been hatched 
within them in the usual way. 

In the course of the lecture. Dr Mantell adverted to 
the objections which have from time to time been made 
to the fact of the disappearance of certain races of 
animals from the earth. It is, however, unquestionable, 
that in the changes which tlie crust of our globe has 
undergone, many have become extinct, or have been 
extermin.ted by human agency. Even in countries 
where novjnvulsion lias taken place during the current 
era, spociersbave passed away, and been replaced by 
others, as it were in obedience to a definite natural law, 
under which certain races were endowed with a powee 
•of existence for a definite period only. In our own , 
country, the hyena, wolf, wild-boar, beaver, bear, and 
Irish elk, are among the most remarkable instances of 
comparatively recent extinction. 

Another important instance occurs in the history of 
that singular bird the dodo. When the Mauritius was 
first colonised by the Dutch about the year 1040, this 
bird was found in great numbers in that group of islands, 
and was for a long time the chief food of the inhabi- 
tants. In 1638, a dodo was exhibited in London as a 
notable curiosity ; and in Bavery’s picture of ‘ Orpheus 
Planning the Blasts,’ preserved at the Hague, is a 
(drawing of the bird; but at the present time a few 
fragments only are known to be in existence — a head 
and foot at the Ashmolean Museum, a leg in tlie British 
M&seum, and a skull in the museum at Copenhagen. 
This fact, occurring at so accent a period, amply con- 
firms the arguments brought forward With respect to 
the law of extinction. It is probable that the disappear- 
. ante of the moa preceded that of the dodo ; both, how- 
ever, may have taken platfe within the past hundred 
and fifty years. 

The lecturer, in conclusion, pointed out the remark- 
able fact, that no native quadruped has ever l&en found 
in New Zealand ; anil that the present indigenous vege- 
table productions of tlie country are similar to those 
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which existed in ewlier periods of geological history — 
the carboniferous ami triassic eras — in Europe and other 
parts of the world, befrre the appearance of mammalia. 
The Galapagos Islancuk too, lying in the Pacific Ocean, 
af described by Mr Dawin, furnish another most inte- 
resting example ; nrfivii\ specimen, so to speak, of one 
of the earth’s former conditions— the reptile age of the 
-secondary period. The islands are a d out ten in number, 
the largest a hundred miles long, <nnd consist entirely 
nrf volcanic rocks. In the whole group thfere are two*] 
thousand craters, some of immense height, and still ' 
smoking. Everything about these islands is peculiar, 
and without a parallel elsewhere : the vegetation is 
chiefly coarse grass and ferns; a mouse is the only 
mammal, and this is confined to one of the islands! the 
birds are such as are never met with in other counties, 
while enormous tortoises and lizards exist in thousands. 

1 In fact, to quote Mr Darwin’s words, 1 thi^ Archipelago 
is a little world within itself : most of the organic pro- 
ductions are aboriginal creations, found Nowhere else. 
Seeing every height crowned with its crater, and the 
boundaries of most of the lava-streams still distinct, 
we are led to believe that, within a period geologically 
recent, the unbroken ocean was here spread out. lienee, 
both in time and space, we seem to be brought some- 
what near to that great fact — that mystery of mysteries 
— the first appearance of new beings on this earth/ 
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DIPPINGS INTO OLD MAGAZINES. % 
THE GENTLEMAN’S FOK 1748. 

The original idea of a magazine was — a receptacle for 
selections from tlie nummpers. They were received here, 
as into a Btorehoup^mr mtiy&we, and thus redeemed from 
the ephemeral destiny to which the remaining matters of 
the public journals were condemned. The 1 Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’ commenced in 1731 by Edward Cave, and 
for many years without any worth;* rival in this walk 
of literature, had on its front, besides the well-known rude 
cut of St John’s Gate, Clerkenwell (where Cave had his 
printing-office), the list of London and provincial papers 
from which the selection was made. This work, how- 
ever*, was also furnished with original literary articles, 
in prose and poetry; and seldom did a number appear 
without one or more engravings, some of ttyLje being 
maps, some of them representations of pubb>4juildings, 
or objects of antiquity, while others depic^a new inven- 
tions in the useful arts. 

^ The volume for 1748 shows in a sufficiently striking 
manner the change which has come over magazines iir 
the course of a hundred years. Its dark paper, coarse 
print, and homely engravings, strike the eye at once as 
in strong contrast with the externals of the nominally 
same class of works in the present day. The literury 
contents are in equally violent contrast, though perhaps 
the superiority of the modern over the anc^nt is here 
less certain. At least we think it might be contended, 
that if the magazine of 1748 is full of homely and 
simple matters, few of which ascend to the character of 
elegant, literature, that of 1848 is marked by straining 


to the time. It gives accounts of places where armies 
or fleets are operating. It overlooks nothing new in 
science or art. It chronicles all great inen deceased, 
and forms a faithful register*)!' events, which obviously 
may afterward*! be referred to with advantage. It seems 
to us highly questionable if the neglect of these matters, 
for the sake of filling the brochure from end to end wfth 
extravagant fictions, and long political discussion?, is an 
improvement in the modern magazines. We fear that 
tlje magazine 4ias departed from the spirit of its mission 
in some degree. 

At the commencement of the * Gentleman’s* in 1748, 
we have a treatise ou short-liaiyl writing an edict of the 


magistrates of Reading against profane swearing ; and 
an exposure of poor Carte's unlucky account of the cure 
of king’s evil, by the touch of the so-called Pretender. 
Then follow extracts from the memoirs of the Swedish 
Academy, making honourable mention of the writings 
of LitinoiUB, which must have been new at that time to 
England. One of the first things of a strongly charac- 
teristic nature which meets us, is a remonstrance from 
Holland, setting forth that the want of corn in France 
is a thing notorious ; that to ktffep up the famine there, 
is a point of great consequence to the powers at war 
with France; that, nevertheless, British merchants 
are busy introducing corn there, for* which they get 
large prices. ‘Sure,’ says this precious document, 

* there can be no law too severe against such traitors 
to their country. This is a matter which ought to 
fall under the examination of his Britannic majesty's 
council, too wise and too pfudt*nt not to discern 
what mischief the transporting of corn and other pro- 
visions into France does to the common cause; more 
mischief, we may boldly say, than all the troops which 
Gjeat Britain has in the Low Countries can do good.’ 
Follows upon this a letter from an Honest Farmer, who, 
though not insensible of 4he benefit of a good market 
for the superabundant grgin^tfrV. gland, manfully de- 
clares — ‘ Though I have ifpretty largo stock by me, I’d 
sooner send it to the bottom of my pond, or turn it out 
into the yard to feed the sparrows (one of our greatest 
plagues), than let one grain go to help a Frenchman 
from starving/ The reality of thft whole matter is 
shown by a proclamation given at St James’s on the 
19th February, to ‘strictly prohibit and forbid all our 
subjects of Great Britain, Ireland, Jersey, Guernsey, 
Alderney, Sark, Isle of Man, Minorca, and the town 
and port of Gibraltar, and of any of our colonics and 
plantations in America, and all our other dominions, 
that the^ do not directly or indirectly ertfry on any 
commerce, trade, or traffic with France, any other 
of tile dominions of the said French king, upon pain of 
our highest displeatffrae/ We suppose this would be so 
l«ir effectual, though it would appear that tfifc instincts 
of the country gentlemen showed a considerable incli- 
nation to stand up for the feedinev^Mic national ene- 
mies, on the score of its t^ptf^Ral effect in enabling 
the farmers to pay their taxes, bo as the better to sup- 
port active hostilities against France. 

Some curious tracts of domestic manners are presented 
throughout these pS^s^^Thcre is an epigram * On the 
(s Ladies Chewing Toba&tJo/ 

* » * * 

sweeter weed Virginia yields w 

Jr Tnan grows in all Arabia’s fields, 
t Bright Beauty's queen no lsnger loves 
The posy plucked from myrtle groveB ; 

1 And slights the flowiurs of Cyprus’ isle, 

For the odorous plan! of Indian soil ; 

I For well she knows sho owes to this 
The balmy breath, the ambrosial kiss.' 

Several references are made to the Pan tin, a kind of 
toy in the fowl of a paper puppet; which was then 
newly introduced to use among British dames, being an 
invention of Mademoiselle Pantine, ‘one of Marshal 
Saxe’s ladies.' It is spoken of as ‘ what former ages 


after effect, which is by no means calcinated to givegreutit^l could never have dreamt of, what posterity will hardly 
pleasure to a sound taBte. The old work addresses itself T believe— a piece of pasteboard, huddled into a head, 


arms, and legs, is found to be a proper subject of enter- 
tainment for a creature always thought something above 
>1 machine or a brute/ While the peace was negotiat- 
ing at Aix-la-Chapelle, there appears a song on this 
piece of frivolity ; — 

* I sing not oAJbattles that now are to cease. 

Nor carols m^*?jise in the pruiso of n peace ; 

To Bhow that she’s oft in gooil company been, 

Bhg humbly begs leave to sing Monsieur Fantln. 

. . .Apro observe that strange thing made for show, 
Tha/ootn pound of powder and nonsense, a beau ; 

Bo joints, and so strange Is his mien, 

That you^Cry as he walks, look you there’s a i'antin. 


# 
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jr«w oft have we lieard that the ladies love ohanffe, 

And from one entertainment to t’other will range ; 

In tli is they are constant, what difference was seen, 

When they laid down the fribble,, and took the Pantln V 

Rather oddly, that chequered cloth, called in its own 
country tartan, but which the people of England insist 
on calling plaid — which is much the same as if they 
were to call velvet by the term coat collar — was at»this 
time in fashion, wlttle the legislature was endeavouring 
to suppose it in Scotland, as a symbol and stimulator 
of rebellion. It seems to have been assumed as a safe 
method of expressing favour for a cause past all other 
befriending. Eiivyalus lashes the modern plaid- wearers 
in the following somewhat pithy strains : — 

* What do I aee ! ridiculously dad 
Our English beaus and bdles in Highland plaid, 

< The dress of rebels, by our laws forbid I 

No matter— why should friends or foes be hid ? 

I*y this distinctive f ^adge are traitors shown, 

Sure as freemasons by their signals known. 

Yet say, ye dastards, who in peaceful (lays 
Look big, drink healths, and hope a traitor’s praise, 

In what dark corner did ye lurk, when late n 

To the last crisis' 12dward pushed his fate ? 

Skulking behind the laws ye wished to break, 

Ye dared risk mjtttng for your prince’s Bake ; 

Tamely ye Bafrmspsqyjiaed succours fail, 

And William’s arms, Iiitd"Aaron’s rod. prevail. 

True to no side, ye bats of human kind, 

]>espised by both, for public scorn designed, 

Still by ynxir dress distinguished from the rest, 
lie James’s sorrow, and be George’s Jest/ 

f 

A few particulars regarding the unfortunate partisans 
of the House of Stuart are scattered here and there. 
We hear of the pardoned Earl of Cromarty going to 
reside at that place in Devonshire in which he was 
condemned to spend the remainder of his life. (What 
a punishment, by the way, Air a Kosa-shire man!) 
The death of Cameron of Lochiol is mentioned, ‘ colonel 
of a regiment in the French service, composed of Came- 
rons and other rebels.’ A writer in the Daily Advertiser, 
speculating oil the means of emf?0ying the discharged 
seamen of the navy, is strong for planting them as 
fishers in the Highlands, and giving them a bounty of 
five shillings on«w^rv barrel of herrings — a branch of 
industry which * and cultivate those wastes 

in Scotland which are only a harbour at present for the 
barbarous clans, who are bred up in ignorance, poverty, 
and dependence, and are the scandal, as well as a nui- 
sance, to their mother country l J^Tu\a peace. Prince 
Charles Edward is forced to I&vve France, in order to< 
please the British government. The French king writes 
to the Swiss canton of Friburg, asking an asylum for 
him, which was granted. Up then starts J/F Burnaby, 
the English minister to, the Swiss cantons, and exposes 
to the Magnificent Lords of Friburg the astonishment 
of the king of Great Britain at learning that they were 
to give refuge to the Pretenoer’s eldest son, • whose race 
is odious to all British subjects, and proscribed by the 
laws of Great Britain/ 4 Such a step on your part, 
without the participation of your co-allies, would be a 
pretty odd contrast to the cordial expressions, so full of 
gratitude, contained in the letter which the laudable 
Helvetic body so lately wrote to h is majesty I ’ Helvetian 
flesh and blood could not stand the insolence of the re- 
monstrance, and they accordingly wrote to Mr Barnahy, 
that his letter 4 was drawn up in terms of so little re- 4 
spect, and so improper to be addressed to a sovereign 
state, that we think it deserves no answer.’ After fril, 
the poor prince preferred taking up his residents in the 
pope’s city of Avignon. 

A eurioiMI illustration of a national, and we fear per- 
severing foible, is given in the form of ^ Pharmacopeia 
Empiiica, a Hist of quack medicines^ in vogue, two 
hundred and two in number, specifying their professed 
objects, their inventors and patentees, and their .prices. 
These last do not appear low in comparison^witii the cost 
of such articles in the present day : many ore 5s.land even 
10s. 6d. per box or bottle. Dr Belloste^, pillafbr rheu- 
matism (!) are 20s. a box, and Mr Parker** for the stone 


2s. 6d. a pill. Twd hundred and two quXck medicines, 
whAt a battery against the atomadi and the pocket of 
poor Jean Bull I But this was/vnot the only form of 
delusion about health. A numrar of reports are given 
from country correspondents re/Krding a certain Bridget 
Bostock, a poor old woman /Jivigg in a hovel near 
Namptwicli in Cheshire, and who was believed to bo 
able to cure all dfaeases. One gentleman makes tho 
following statement*: — 4 Old Bridget Bostock fills the 
country with as much talk as the rebels did. She 
hath, all her lifetime, made it her business to cure 
he? neighbours of sore legs and other disorders; but 
her reputation seems now so wonderfully to increase, 
that people come to her from far and near. A year 
ago flie had, as I remember, about forty under her care, 
which I found afterwards increased to one hundred 
a- week, and then to one hundred and sixty. Sunday 
se’nnight, afy*r dinner, my wife and I went to this doc- 

tress’ house, and were told by Mr S and Tom M , 

who kept th/ door, and let people in by fives and sixes, 
that; they had that day told six hundred she had admi- 
nistered to, besides her making a cheese. She at length 
grew so very faint (for she never breaks her fast till she 
has done), that at six o’clock she was obliged to give 
over, though there were then more than sixty persons 
whom Bhe had not meddled with. Monday last she had 
seven hundred, and every day now pretty near thnt 
number. She cures the blind, the deaf, the lame of all 
sorts, the rheumatic, king's evil, hysteric fits, falling 
Cts, shortness of breath, dropsy, palsy, leprosy, cancers, 
and, in short, almost everything ; and all the means she 
uses for cure arc only stroking with fasting spittle, and 
praying for them. It is hardly credible to think what 
cures she daily performs : some pg onle grow well whilst 
in the house, others on the f oad noftie, and it is said 
none miss. People come sixty miles round. In our | 
lane, where there have not been two coaches seen before ! 
these twelve years, now three or four pass in a day, and j 
the poor come by cart-loads. She is about seventy [ 
years of age, amf keeps old linstock’s house,,, who : 
allowed her thirty-five shillings a-year -wages ; and 
though money is offered her, yet she takes none for her 
cures. Her dress is very plain: she w f ears a flannel 
waistcoat, a green linsey apron, a pair of clogs, and a 
plain cap, tied with a halfpenny lace. So many people 
of fashion come now to her, that several of the poor ; 
country people make a comfortable subsistence by hold- , 
ing their (\orses. In short, the poor, the rich, the lame, , 
tho blind, V)d the deaf, all pray for her, and bless her, 
but tlie'UocMte curse her.* 

The lists of marriages and deaths are well worth look- 
ing over. In the former case, when the lady has an& 
Fortune, it is always stated : thus, ‘Vilters, Earle of V 
Tedbury, Esq., to Miss Sterling of Newington, 20,000/.’ J 

Nor are personal charms overlooked: ‘ Sydney, ; 

Esq. of Cranfield, Derbyshire, to Miss Sutton, a celc- I 
brated beauty, 10,000/.’ In the obituary, wealth is also j . 
duly noted : thus, 4 Mr Halsey, master of a glass-house J 
at Limehtfuse, worth 60,000 or, ‘Thomas Walker, 
Esq. surveyor-general, worth 300,000/.’ The legacies 
of deceased persons to public charities are always rc- ' 
corded. Sometimes a historical name illumes the page . 
with association, as, 4 Mrs Bracegirdle, a celebrated ac- 
Lf/ess of the reigirj of Charles IJ. and James II., but had 1 
r since retired to live on her fortune;* or, 4 Mr James j 
Thomson, the celebrated author of the Seasons, &c. at 
hip dwelling, Richmond, Surrey, of a violent fever. His 
inoffensive, benevolent disposition, and excellent genius, j 
make his death a public lofr.’ In the following notice, 
our attention is called to one whose narie will ever he 
recollected in connection with a useful public service : 
‘March 7, Rt. Hon. George Wade, Esq. field-marshal j 
of his Majesty’s forces, Lieutenant-general of the ord- ! 
nance, and of his Majesty’s Privy-Council, aged 80. His 
first commission bore date Dec. 26, 169>0, whence lie j 
rose, under Tour succeeding reigns, to the highest 
honours of his profession. ... In 1724 he commanded 
in Scotland, and made the roads through the High- 
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lands. ... He diedjtvorfcli above 10GJ000// Everybody 
must remember the Irish officer's distich on the "works 
of this great marshal-* 

* Hod you seen theme ro&% before they were made, 

You’d have lifted up yo^ hands, and blessed General Wade.’ 
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TIIE POOR THE FRIENDS OF THE POOR 
Every one who really wishes well to the labouring 


classes, must equally rejoice when he hears of what isl chiefs which his official duty ha?brought strongly under 


part of their customers are often very great. The 
owner of a number of dwellings of a humble kind informs 
ub that the falsehoods and evasions employed by his 
tenants to avoid paying him any rent, would scarcely 
be credited by persons unacquainted with the lower 
walks of life. 

Mr Frederick Hill, in his pamphlet on the ‘Econo- 
mical Defence of the Country/ adduces a class of mis- 


creditable to them, and deplore the reverse. We h|ve 
heard much of late years of kindness shown by the 
poor to each other ; and for our part, we would rather 
hear of one act of genuine courtesy and help! per- 
formed by one humble family to another living oil the 
same stair-head, and struck by poverty or sorrow, than 
be told of the most generous benefactions from a rich 
man towards a public charity, however well-timed, or 
however directly serviceable. It were, nowever, vain 
to attempt to prove any peculiar limitation of gene- 
rosity to classes. It is just as true that there is much 
liberality among the more affluent classes towards the 
poor, as amongst the poor towards each other ; and it 
is not more certain that the poor find oppressors among 
the rich, than that they find such among themselves. 

A gentleman of humane >and liberal disposition, con- 
versing with us on these points, remarked — * One da$, 
not above a week ago, I had a curious Berios of prac- 
tical commentaries brought before me, on the notion 
which some entertain as to who are the sources of 
misery to the poor^ i1 Walking out in the morning, I 
observed a washifwomaifc bending under a heavy load 
at ;i little distant before me. She had stopped ut the 
bottom of a short flight of steps leading up to the door 
of what we in Edinburgh call a common Btair, where 
then; was a bell and a small mime -plate for eaeli 
family living in the house. As I approached, she 
asked a working lad who was passing to go up and Bee 
if the name of a particular family was among these 
plates. Not doubting that ho would do so, 1 passed on, 
but presently looking back, I observed the lad lounging 
carelessly along, while the poor overladen woman was 
slowly toiling up the flight of steps to ascertain the 
fact for lierself. I need not say that 1 lar^mtcd beingj 
out of time to save the woman the pa»naps»needless 
trouble. In the course of the day, a person in extremely 
•reduced circumstances called upon me to intreat, f^r 
the sake of old acquaintance, a small’ sum to save his 
remains of furniture from a landlord of his own grade. 
In the even iu g, as I was going home through the dark 
and rainy streets, I passed a mendicant boy who was en- 
deavouring to excite the compassion of the passengers. 
Several boyB of the humbler class were landing by, 
mocking him. When I had gone on thirty yards, I 
heard a cry of genuine distress. It came from the beg- 
gar, upon whom I found a couple of the boys had fallen 
with their fists, apparently through ^ere wantonntjgs. 
Alas, thought I, for the kindness ofthc poor to the poor* 
From this one day’s observations, it would appear to be 
a rule not without heavy exceptions/ 

Another friend, who has extensive connections with 
working men, remarked to us one day, of his own accord, 
how often he found instances of oppression exercised 
towards them by persons of their own grade. He related 
an instance of the conduct bf a man who kept a tavern, 
in recovering a debt from a very unfortunate person 
a whom the law had placed in his power, entirely againBt 
tlie spirit of equity; it was such as to excite the 
greatest indignation. On the other hand, the suffer- 
ings of Bmall dealers from reckless conduct on the 


his notice. ‘ Though happily/ he says, * the leaders in 
these [trades'] unions are ifbw gradually losing their 
power by the merged diffusion of* intelligence and 
knowledge, I am convinced that the rules of these 
unions, and the measures taken to enforce them, still 
form the greatest tyranny in the country . Indeed even 
the Irish outrages may be traced to the same principle 
on which so many trades' unions act — a determination 
to force upon others, even by the most violent means, 
their own views of what is just, or at least of what is 
conducive to their own interests. . » 

‘ If the masters, however, suffer by such tyranny, it 
presses with increased weight the more unpro- 

tected workpeople. 

4 The following statement was lately made to me by 
an inmate of the county prison at Kirkdale, near 
Liverpool ; and the chaplain of the ^prison stated that, 
from hi 8 knowledge of the man, he should believe what 
he said : — “ I am a collier. I wag born at St Helen's, 
and have lived there most of my life. I have been 
three times in prison, each time for stealing. I was 
driven each time by want to steal. I have sometimes 
been two or three days without anything to eat. I 
applied several times to the parish, but they would not 
db anything for me. ... I could not |et any work, 
because I did not 4»qlong to the union. The masters 
would haveVmployeu me, but the men would not let 
them. Every man, when he first joins the union, has 
to pay a guinea, and I had no^^se money. I was 
anxious to work, but I was. gpMfrowed. 1 had got out 
of the union in consequence of getting behind with my 
union money, and not being able to pay up. I had been 
ill for some tir^and could not work, or earn any 
money.” The chapTitaffir this prison added, that within 
tlie last two or three years two sawyers had been 
murderejj. in consequence of their continuing to work 
contrary fb the orders of one of the unions. 

‘jjThe following statement wqs lately made to me by 
the superintendent of police at Sheffield, who said that 
he could occupy the wlple day in reciting similar 
cases :- r Some of the unions, he stated, forbid those em- 
ployed at tlieir trade, whether in the unions or not, to 
work more than a certain number of days per week, 
and restrict them to a certain number of hours on those 
days. The following case he mentioned as illustrative 
of the evils arising from this tyrannical interference 
with the liberties of others Some time ago, a Sheffield 
manufacturer received a la^e order from .America, 
which lie was required to complete by a certain time, 
the goods having to be despatched by a particular 
vessel. • The last day of the term had arrived, and the 
work was nearly finished, when, at four o'clock (the 
day being Saturday), the foreman came to the manu- 
facturer, and .told him that the men were leaving their 
work, and thixfchq goods would not be finished in time. 
The manufacturer directed that the men should be im- 
mediatojy assembled, and he told them that if they went 
before the work was completed, he should lose several 
thousand pqpjvdS. He said they knew that a few hours 
would be sufficient for all that remained to be done, and 
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that he must insist upon their completing their task. 
He reminded them that he had always been considerate 
of their interests ; and said it was monstrous that in a 
case in which he had so large a stake, his own interest 
should be set at nought, and this, too, when he was 
willing to give them the full value of every stroke of 
work they performed. He added, that if they persisted 
in quitting the manufactory at that hour, and leaving 
the work unfinislidd, not one of them should ever re- 
turn, bu the consequence to himself what it might 
The men replied that they knew he had always been a 
kind mastqr to them, huA that they were not allowed 
by the union to«work after four o’clock on Saturday 
afternoon ; they added, however, that if he would give 
them a little time to discuss the matter, they would 
think whether anything could Jte done. The manufac- 
turer, consented to this, and allowed them ten minutes 
to come to a determination. At the end of that time 
the men sent a deputation to him, to say that they 
had resolved to go on with the work, provided he would 
undertake to protect them from attack — recommending 
that he should also, take measures for protecting him- 
self. The manufacturer replied that he would do his 
best ; and he sent imt^ediatejy for the superintendent 
of police to consuJtr*^Kjbhim. The superintendent 
promised to give the protSSflou required, and for that 
purpose was obliged to station a police-officer near the 
house of each of the workmen belonging to the manu- 
factory ; and these officers guarded the men to and from 
their work. This< went on for some months ; but at 
length the workmen being weary of such a state of 
danger and trammel, their employer consented to pay 
a large fine to the union as a penalty for their offence, 

* on condition that they should no longer be exposed to 
persecution.* 

While we now write, the following passage appears in 
a newspaper, as from a Parisian correspondent : — 4 Vast 
numbers of English — domestic servants, operatives, la- 
bourers, and others, with their families— are at present 
being dismissed from their ero«fcjyment in Prance. 
Remonstrance against this ungenerous abt is useless. 
Employers have no fault to find with the English, and 
they indeed havenf^ferred them as assistants, from 
some peculiar Bkillei*d|jgadiness which they possess; 
but they dare not Tceeptnem, being threatened with 
personal injury by the French workmen if they do not 
at once dismiss all the English from their service.* 

When from the generous hq^rt of/®bert Burns there 
broke the never-to-be-forgotten^ erse — 

' • See yonder poor, o’crlaboured wight, 

i So abjeot, mean, and vile, J 

Who begs a brothor of the earth / “ , 

To give him leave to toil ; 

And see his Krdly fellow-worm v 

The poor petition spurn, 

Unmindful though, a weeping wife 
And helpless offspring mourn’— 

it never occurred to him, as a possible form of the in- 
humanity, that the 1 o’erlaboured wight’ might be for- 
bidden to work by persons of his own condition, exer- 
cising a force not resting on law or natural right, but 
merely on the arbitrary will of a majority, and directly 
subversive of the freedom of the individual. 

These are, we think, honest truths, and, we hope, not 
unkindly spoken. It seefts to us as if the humbly in- 
dustrious daises could immensely advance and improve 
their condition if they understood - it better, and could 
more truly be their own friends. A carman passes 
through a herd of cattle on a street, and taking little 
trouble to avoid disturbing or dispersing them, gives 
great annoyance to the drivers, who immediately let 
loose their mile tongues against him. An altercation, 
full of horrible language, is the consea^nce, by which 
the tempers of both parties are exasperated. Perhaps 
they even proceed to blows. Now there is nothing to 
hinder a carman and a driver of cattle from conducting 
‘ ' their respective businesses with a civil and forbearing 
regard to each other, and thus adding^; Us 'instead of 
subtracting from, the comfort of their lives. < If a dif- 


ficulty unexpectedly should take nrkce, there is nothing 
to prevent its being remonstrated with gently, and 
politely apologised for. Why /Should these helps to 
happiness be the exclusive priv/Jege of gentlemen ? If, 
again, any one attempts to oppress or take undue ad- 
vantage of another, there is Zb reason why the public 
opinion of the cla^s should not be brought to bear on 
the case, so as to right and protect the injured party. 

It is a great mistake, this constant looking up in blame, 
or with demands for justice, for it merely applies the 
flattering unction of an illusive belief that we are our- 
selves entirely right. A man remains poor all his days, 
because of a notion that there is a class who will not 
allow him to be otherwise, when the real fault is with 
himfclf. He refrains from attempting practical re- 
forms in his circle and Bpliere, under a notion that some 
great reform, including all such little matters, should he 
wrought by f some other people, who, however, neglect 
or fail in their duty. These are deplorable delusions, 
the real enemies to every kind of advancement. It is 
vain to expect much from others while we do nothing j 
ourselves, for every class has its own interests to take • 
up its time and thoughts, just as the working-classes 
have; and when it is otherwise, human nature must 
have changed. Man is a strange phenomenon in the | 
midst of many. It seems as nothing were truly impos- ! 
sible to his justly-formed wishes and his well-directed ( 
efforts. On the other hand, nothing is more hopeless 
than man in the condition of thinking — 4 It is of no use 
fbr me to try.* The one seems a weed on a desolate 
shore, the other a plant set in a genial clime. We would 
therefore — while not absolving the rich from their great 
duties towards the poor — desire to see the industrious 
classes looking sideways as welLgft£mwards for matters 
calling for redress and rebu M^andnl- 1 *crciBing a strong 
and well-directed public opinion arjong themselves, j 
They would form a court, we thoroughly believe, more j 
efficient for the remeed of all injury and oppression 
beyond law occurring in their own circle, than any 
other that could be framed; for public opinion is tjme- I 
what like gravitation — its force diminishes in the ratio 
of the squares of the distances, so that the censure of 
a gentleman can be endured and scoffed at, while the 
indignation of a group of immediate neighbours, how- 
ever humble, would be too uncomfortable to be readily 
incurred a second time. j 

^ Y 1 

JU-^DANISH JUSTICE. 

The wa* had broken out between England and France : 
Bonaparte had broken the treaty of Amiens : all w r ns 
consternation amongst our countrymen in India, par-^' 
ticularly those who had valuable cargoes at sea, and j. 
those who were about to return to their native land. 1 , 
was one of the latter class; so I joyfully accepted a 
passage home on board a Dane— Denmark, as yet, re- 
maining neuter in our quarrel. 

So far as luxury went, I certainly found her very in- 
ferior to oud regular Indiamcn ; but as a sailer, she was 
far superior, and in point of discipline, her crew was as 
well-regulated, and as strictly commanded, as the crew 
of a British man-of-war. In fact, such order, regularity, 
and implicit obedience I could never have, believed to 
'priftt on board a merchantman. 

' The chief mate was one of the finest young men I 
ever saw. He had just been promoted to his present 
post— not from the mere fact of his being the owner’s 
son," but really from sterling merit. He was beloved by 
the crew, amongst whom he^hud served, as is usual in 
the Danish service, five years, and was equally popular 
with his brother offioers and the passengers returning 
to Europe. 

The o<aly bad character wo had on board was the cook, 
a swarthy ill-looking Portuguese, who managed some- 
how or other daily to cause some disturbance amongst 
the seamen. For this he had often been reprimanded ; 
and the evening when this sketch opens, he had just been 
released from irons, into which lie had been ordered for 
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by the chief fcnate, for having 
it t temp lcu w pwieoa a Bailor who had offended him. 

In return for having finished him thus severely, the 
irritated Portuguese siwe to revenge himself on the 
first officer. % 

The mate, who nAis called Charles, was walking in 
the waist with a beautiful young English girl, to whom 
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lie was engaged to be married, stopping occasionally 
to admire the flying-fish, as they kkimmed over the 
surface of the water, pursuod by their cruel destroyer, 
talking over the anticipated bliss their union would con- 
fer, their hopes and fears, the approval of their parents, 
their bright prospects, indulging in future scenes of life 
as steady as the trade-wind before which they were 
quietly running— when suddenly, ere a soul could iixer- 
posp, or even suspect his design, the cook rushed for- 
ward and buried his knife with one plunge into the heart 
of the unfortunate young man, who fell Without a cry, 
as the exulting Portuguese burst forth intp a demoniac 
laugh of triumph. 

Unconscious of the full extent of her bereavement, 
the poor girl hung over him ; and aB a friend, who had 
rushed forward to support him, drew the knife from his 
bosom, her whole dress, which was white, was stained 
with his blood. With an effort Charles turned towards 
her, gave her one last look of fervent affection, and ns 
the blade left the wound, fell a corpse in the arras of 
him who held him. * 

By this time the captain had come on deck. He 
shed tears like a child, for he loved poor Charles as hiJ 
own son. The exasperated crew would instantly have 
fallen on the assassin, add taken summary vengeance, 
so truly attached had they been to the chief mate, and 
were only kept ^^frStfcLpunds by their commander’s 
presence. The fook, wiro appeared to glory in his 
deed, was instanrly seized and confined. The corpse 
was taken below, while the wretched betrothed was 
carried in a state of insensibility to her cabin. 

Eight bells had struck the following evening, when I 
received a summons to attend on deck. I therefore 
instantly ascended, and found the whole of the crew, 
dressed in their Sunday clothes, together with all the 
officers of the ship, and the male passengers, assembled. 
The men off duty were lining either side of the deck ; 
the captain, surrounded by his officers, was standing 
immediately in front of the poop ; and the body of the 
unfortunate victim lay stretched on a grating, over 
which the national flag of Denmark had hr*n thrown, 
immediately in the centre. In an instant Cs^w that 1^ 
had been summoned to be present at the funeral of the 
chief mate, and my heart beat high with grief as I 
'uncovered my head and stepped on the quarter-deck. , 

It was nearly a dead calm : we had passed the 
trades, and were fast approaching the line : the sun 
had begun to decline, but still burnt with a fervent 
heat ; the sails hung listlessly against the masts, and 
the mainsail was brailed up, in order to allow the breeze, 
should any rise, to go forward. I had observed all the 
morning a still more sure indication of oifr approach 
to the torrid zone. Through the clear blue water I 
had remarked a couple of sharks following the vessel, 
accompanied by their usual companions — the pilot-fish. 
This the sailors hud expected as matter of courae, 
as they superstitiously believe thdfc these monsters’^ 
the deep always attach themselves to a ship in which 
a dead body lies, anxiously anticipating their dreadful 
meal. In their appearance, however, I only saw »the I 
usual announcement of our v vicinity to the line. 1 

In such weather, placed in a ship, which seems to 
represent the whole world — bfrut out from all save the 
Attic baud that encircles us, with the wide and fatlkom- 
luss element around us — thfe ethereal throne from which 
God seems to look down upon us ; at one inorAent our 
t voice rising, in solemn prayer, for one we have loved, 
and the jiext, the plash of the divided waters, as they 
receive in their bosom the creature He has made — all 
these, at such a moment, make the heart thrill with a 
deeper awe, a closer fellowship with its Creator than 
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any resident on shore can know-^a consciousness of 
the grandeur of God and the feebleness of man, which 
those alone can feel who 4 go down in ships, and see the 
wonders of the deep.’ 

I took my place with the other passengers. Not a 
word was spoken, for we all believed we were about to 
witness the last rites performed over our late friend, 
and consequently stood in anxious silence ; when sod- 
L denly a steady trarfip was heard, and the larboard 
•watch, with drawn cutlasses, slofrly marched* down the 
waist, escorting the murderer, whom they conducted to 
the side of the corpse ; then withdrew a few paces, and 
formed a line, which completed the hollow square. 

We now began to Exchange glances. Surely the as- 
sassin had not been brought here to witness the burial 
of his victim ; and yet w^at else could it be for ? Had 
it been for trial (as we Md heard that the Danes joften 
proceeded to instant investigation and summary punish- 
ment), we should probably have seen the tackle pre- 
pared for hanging the culprit at the yard-arm. This, 
however, was not the case ; and we all, therefore, felt 
puzzled as to the meaning of the scene. 

We were not long kept in doutft. The second mate 
read from a paper which. he held in his hand the full 
powers delegated to the capt^'to hold courts-martial, 
and carry their sentences fiffo effect, the law in similar 
cases, &c. &c. ; and called on the prisoner to know 
whether he would consent to be tried in the Danish 
language. To this he willingly assented, and the court 
was declared open. • 

The flag was suddenly withdrawn from the face of 
the corpse ; and even the monster who had struck the 
blow shuddered as he beheld the calm, almost 6eraphic 
look of him whom he had stricken. 

The trial now proceeded in the most solemn manner. 
Evidence of the crime was adduced, and the deed clearly 
brought home to the accused. I confess that my blood 
tarqed cold when 1 saw the knife produced which had 
been used as the instrument of the murder, and the 
demon-like smile of Ttos prisoner as he beheld it, stained 
as it was with the blood of one who had been forced by 
his duty to punish him. 

After a strict investigation, tWs.fptain appealed to 
all present, when the pria^gpev^wos unanimously de- 
clared guilty. 

The officers put on their hats, and the captain pro- 
ceeded to pass sconce. Great was my surprise (not 
understanding one wyrdrfrhich the commander said) to 
see the culprit throw himself on his knees, and begin to 
sue for mercy. After the unfeeling and obdurate man- 
ner in w^ch he had conducted himself, such an appeal 
was \flaccauntable ; for it was quite evident he did not 
feavleath, or repent the deed he had committed. What 
threatened torture could thus tend his hardened spirit 
I was at a loss to conjectuijp. 

Four jruen now approached and lifted up the corpse. 
A similar number seized the prisoner, while ten or 
twelve others approached with strong cords. In a 
moment I understood the whole, and could not wonder 
at the struggles of the murderer, as 1 saw him lashed 
back to back, firmly, tightly, without the power to 
move, to the dead body of his victim. His cries were 
stopped by a sort of gag, ai^ writhing as he was, lie, 
with the body, was laid on to grating, and carried to 
the gangway. The grew mounted on the nettings and 
up the shrouds. A few prayers from the Danish burial- 
service.were read by a chaplain on board, and the dead 
and the living, the murderer and his victim, were 
launched into eternity bound together ! 

As the dreadful burden separated the clear waters, 
a sudden flash darted through their transparency, and a 
general shud&hs.’V^ent round, as each one felt it was the 
expectant shark that rushed forward for his prey. I 
caught a glance of the living man’B eye as he was fall- 
ing: it haunts me even to this moment;* there was more 
than agony in it I 

We paused only for a few minutes, and imagined we 
saw some blood* stains rising to the surface. Not one 
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amongst us could remain to see more. We turned self” after having made his fortune. He would pro- 
away, and sought to forget the stem and awe-inspiring bably have got a pack of hounds, given dinners daily 

I - 1 . n ./.ri 4- no lia/1 aaon inflin far] ImnrMHf nMlaauA. n aJ ill/ anKuialiAn _ It .. 1 


punishment we had seen inflicted. 


to hungry squireens , earned thr reputation of a 44 real 

j r-vii, ♦* i : l.. j'ivjR: t*i i_ _ j 


Of course strange sights were related as having ap- good fellow by copiously diffping whisky-punch, and 
peered to the watches that night. For myself, I can living, like a “ real gentleniyfi,” in vulgar ostentation. 
‘ only say that I was glad when a sudden breeze drove But Anderson was a man of too nfbcli energy to settle 


us fur away from the tragic scene. b down in the rottiig idleness peculiar to the gentry of 

n * the country. Bishop Cumberland’s saying, M Better to 

a firrvrrwMAiff tm'mttktqtpp . wear out than to r &*t out ” was Anderson’s maxim. In- 

A^COIOH^AN IN MUNSTER. * s>ad of .« giving R tone to B0C iety f ” he aspired to create 

Among a variety of pleasant works which have lately society where it did not previously exist. He resolved 
issued from the Dublin 'press, through the taste and to make a town at Fermoy. 

enterprise of Mr M‘Glaslian, we would particularly * The first thing he did was to build a good hotel for 
notice one entitled 4 Revelations of Vreland,’ by D. Owen- the accommodation of those travelling post. He added 
Madden, as containing some interesting sketches of n exlj a few houses, built a square, and at his own ex- 
Irish social history in the paq| generation. Himself a percse rebuilt the bridge, which had become ruinous, 
lawyer, the author presents numerous anecdotes of the He did not go with hat in hand to the lord-lieutenant, 
Trish bar, which will be new to many readers ; and so begging for ft share of the public moneys. He was re- 
hkewise will be his revelations of family distress, caused solved to depend upon himself. When he had mapped 
by those unhappy and ill-judged penal laws by which out his design for a town, he learned that the gpvern- 
gentlemen could be robbed of their estates by persons ment was meditating the erection of large barracks in 
professing a different religious faith. Of transaction? of Munster. Mr Anderson saw the advantage which the 
this kind, however, Mr Owen-Madden very properly presence of a garrison would be to his rapidly-rising 
allows that Ireland lias too long maintained a recol- little town, and he at once offered government a capital 
lection, which can ecrv^kn fl g ood purpose. The errors site, rent free, for the barracks. He made this offer in 
of past legislation are gone'' and expiated, and ought 1797, when the country was disturbed, and when ac- 
accordingly to be forgotten. The great question now is commodatiou was an object to the government. His 
— Ilow can Ireland be improved — how put in the way offer was accepted. Two" very large and handsome 
of welldoing? Two things, our author infers, can do barracks were built. But Amlcrson did not stop .there, 
little good — 4 parli&nent and speech-makers.* What is He was not of that pernicious opinion, too prevalent in 
wanted is self-relying and intelligent industry; for the Ireland, that government should be invoked to do the 
exercise of which the country offers a wider and more work of individuals. He saw\hat the presence of ofti- 
favourable field than is generally understood. As an eers would be likely to make a gay neighbourhood, 
instance of what maybe done in this respect, Mr Owen- and accordingly he built a and some uddi- 

Madden gives an account of a Scotchman in Munster, tional houses, and invited vanous families witti more or 


which we beg to extract, in an abridged form. 


less capital to come and settle at Fermoy. He built 


* The handsomest country town in Ireland is Fermoy, for himself a handsome residence, and placed himself at 
nearly in thC centre of Munster ; it is picturesquely the head of the community which rapidly began to grow 
seated on the Illackwater, and, with its cheerful aspect around him. * 

and handsome scenery, never fail* To arrest the atten- 4 Meantime this enterprising man had not given up 
tion of the most careless traveller. The streets are his business. He established a bunk, and discounted 
spacious, and the town is tastefully designed. There to a considerable extent To develop the material 
is a neat square, t?*l$lrsome fine churches, and several resources of the country around him, became a leading 
private residences o^M*||gctability in the neighbour- object with him. Travelling in Ireland was very 
hood. The place looks bright and happy, not like the dangerous and expensive. Mr Anderson determined 
other dreary and dilapidated country towns in Ireland, to reform it. He established a Mail-Coach Company, 
Two large barracks, built in squares^*,® the north side and the first coach which ran between Cork and Dublin 
of the town, contribute to imposing appearance was establ^Jied by Mr Anderson. What can show tins 
of the place. ' backward state of society in Ireland more than the 

4 Fermoy has now seven thousand inhabitants. Sixty fact, that public coaching between the two chief cities 
years since the place was a dirty hamlet, coasting of in Ireland only dates from half a century back? 
hovels, and a carman’s public-house, at tfrj enl^of a , * Again, what can show the neglect of opportu-' 
narrow old bridge ; now;, there is a cheerful and agree- nities by Irishmen more than the 'circumstance, that 
able town, pleasant society, a good deal of tra^le, and Anderson, a Scotchman, and Bianconi, an Italian, 
more prosperity than might jhe expected. How was all should have been the chief improvers of travelling in 
this accomplished? By the enterprise and enqjgies of Ireland? 

one man. * In addition to his other works, he established an 

4 John Anderson was a Scotchman, born in humble agricultural society. He did not neglect education, 
circumstances, of which he always boasted when raised and built a ‘large schoolhouse for the town. A military 
to mix with the nobility of his adopted coifn try. While college was also built by him' which was afterwards 
very young, he learned to read and write, and he attri- turned into a public school, and was presided over by 
buted the energy of his character to the stimulus which the Rev. Thomas Hincks. In every possible way he 
he received from educati^. He made a few pounds in laboured within hjs sphere to civilise and improve, 
some humble employment and settled at Glasgow about r* Polities he appeared to think a nuisance more than 
the year 1784. There he was fortunate in some small anything else. In Whigs and Tories— in Nationalists 
speculations, and by a venture in herrings, acquired five bawling about Irish glory, and Imperialists talking 
hundred pounds — an immense Bum to him. Bo then about civilisation, he had no faith whatever, lie kept 
determined to seek some new sphere, whero he might clear of their factions and intrigues, and went right on 
exert himatelf; and he thought that Ireland would be to do the work before him. lie continued, however, 
the best place for him to fix in. The commercial ad- to have great influence with the ruling powers ; foj 
vantages of Cork, with its noble harbouivattracted him, such men always command influence : they have no 
and he settled there. He became an^f^port merchant, occasion to solicit it. A mihister of state counts him- 
and trafficked in provision*, the staple trade of the self forftin&te when he meets with such a man as 
place. In a very few years he realised twenty-five Anderson. Thus, though there was no harmony of 
thousand pounds, and laid it out on the purchase of political feeling between the Irish government and Mr 
four-sixths Of the Fermoy estate. If bf had been an Anderson, he had always great authority at Dublin 
Irishman, he might probably bare stopped there, and Castle. His opinions were those of a rational and 
resolved, after the fashion of the people, “ to enjoy him- progressive fWhig, sincerely favourable to liberty of 
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thinking, attached tl quiet, and wlib estimated, the 
good and evil of measures chiefly by their obvious 
utility. . His sentimerita, however, Ife rarely uttered. 

» On one side he saw a naArow- minded oligarchy — on the 
other an uncultivated dAuocracy, He witnessed the 
petty Bpirit and ridicvlouAairs of consequence assumed 
by the provincial gentry, and he beheld the mass of 
society ’half sunk in the slough of uespond. He did 
not waste time in stooping to conciliate their prejudices, 
hut lie took good care not to offend them. While 
society was divided by splenetic controversy, he showed 
that he respected all forms of the Christian faith. Thifs 
lie gave three thousand pounds to build a church for 
the rrotestants ; but he also gave five hundred pounds, 
and a site rent free, for a Catholic chapel. \ 

* It must not be understood that Anderson was a man 
of vast resources. He was probably never worth more 
than fifty thousand pounds; but he kept his capital in 
circulation, and allowed none of it to remain unemployed. 
Industry and enterprise were the sources •from which 
he made his fortune, and by means of which ho benefited 
all the people around him. 

‘ The station in society reached by such a man was 
of course most respectable : his friendship was courted, 
and his society was sought for. His manners were 
agreeable and courtier-like, and calculated to make 
friends. He had no John -Bullish Belf- complacency 
— no Hibernian ostentatioy — and, I will add, no 
Scotch niggardliness. From his manners in company, 
it would have been hardly possible to infer his country .*| 
lie had much more enjoyability than is commonly 
to be found in Scotchmen* and was fund of relaxing in 
society. 

‘lie laughed carrj^jyover his humble origin; not, 
however, without g&elin^Sme justifiable pride in the 
success of his caVcr. On one occasion, in the very 
height of his prosperity, he was entertaining a large 
company at his residence in Fermoy. Amongst the 
party were the late Karls of Kingston and Shannon, 
and fche present Lord Hiversdale. *The conversation 
turned on Anderson’s great succoss in life, and Lord 
Kingston asked him to what he chiefly attributed his 
rapid rise. “ To education, my lord,” replied Anderson : 
“every child in Scotland can easily get the limans of 
learning to read and write. When 1 was a little boy, 
my parents sent me to school every day, aud I had to 
walk three miles to the village school. Many a cold 
walk I had in the bitter winter mornings; and * assure 
you, my birds,” he added smiling. “ that sho-i? and stock - 
wt/s were, extremely scarce in these days • 

‘11c was not only quick in conception, but very rapid 
-in explaining a difficulty. On one occasion he was very 
anxious to succeed in carrying a road-presentment fof 
a new line, which he wished to carry on a level, so as 
to avoid a hill. The road was traversed at the assizes, 
and the matter came before a jury. The case was ill- 
managed, the lawyers only mystified it, and the jury 
were very thick-witted. The object and utility of the 
proposed road were not mado apparent. sAnderson, 
losing patience, got upon tfce witness-table with his lmt in 
hand, and said, addressing himself to the jury, “ Gentle- 
men, l am here (pointing to the rim of his hat), and 
1 want to go there (touching at the same time the 
other extremity of his hat). Whethef is it better to 
thus (describing the level circle of the hat), or go 1 * 
this way (making his finger traverse the crown of his 
luit)?” The jury at once understood his ideas t in 
making the road. 

* The government so highly appreciated Mr Ander- 
son, that a baronetcy was tendered him, which ho de- 
clined. It was then offered to his son, and accepted^for 
him, the present baronet, iyid well-known experimen- 
talist in stoam-coaching.’ 

In his latter days. Sir Anderson suffered a serious 
reverse of fortune, in consequence of his unfortunate 
conncctidh with a Welsh mining company ; but 1 he left 
behind him, in the handsome tow n of Ferinoy, a noble 
monument of what can be accomplished by one man 


possessed of energy and talent. The intellect of Mr 
Anderson was not very remarkable — it was probably in- 
ferior to many of his idle neighbours. His superiority 
lay in bis moral qualities, in his determination to suc- 
ceed, and his resolution never to be idle. He was no 
heartless adventurer bent on self-aggrandisement* no 
speculator upon the passions or follies of his fellow-men, 
using* them as stepping-stones to power. He was a 
creator and a civilistir — a man who feflt behind him a 
iplendid example of what industry and enterprise can 
achieve in a land where the vanity of the rich aod„ 
high-born, and the slothfulneas of the humble and the 
lowly, seek every possible excuse which* their fbnd ima- 
ginations can invents for idleness and poverty. All, 
ye landlords! who are perpetually invoking govern- 
ment — and ye agitators I railing at Great Britain, why 
will you not take a lesson from an Anderson, and apply 
yourselves to the work before you of reclaiming* not 
the land of Ireland from barrdfiness, but tho people 
thereof from squalid indolence, beggarly dependance, 
disgusting poverty, and shameful waste of (he powers 
and, opportunities with which the Qod of nature has 
so plentifully endowed them ? Thft value of a hundred 
landlords in Ireland, consuming rents, and careless of 
social development, T will noj- Calculate; nor will I 
place the probable value «up\m a hundred agitators, 
bawling and bellowing from year’s end to year’s end. 
But when I look at the bright and cheerful town of 
Fermoy, so picturesquely seated on the Blackwater — 
when I think of its recent origin, Mid how one man, 
without tho help of parliament or Bpeech -makers, made 
that large and handsome town, I cannot help reflecting 
what a vast deal of good would result from the scatter- 
ing of a hundred Andersons through Munster and 
Connaught — a hundred men, self-reliant, and enter- 
prising — free from petty prejudice, and superior to the 
coarse passions of file time — a hundred strong men, 
toe proud to look to parliament for Almsptoo pure to 
seek "for gain tn ministering to the delusions of tho 
people! * -i 

‘Nor is that all which such a career as Anderson’s 
should suggest. We are eternally told in Ireland of the 
evils of past times; of the cruelties \#6 England at such 
a time ; of the bigotry and oLitystyranny of the Pro- 
testants in such a reign ; of the tumult and rebellions * 
of the Catholics at another time. All these past evils 
arc pleaded to stqnthe censure of present apathy and 
of contemporary * lndolepqe. But what were these 
[•horrors to a man like Anderson? Did ho turn aside 
from his work, to melt with “ patriotic” sensibility over 
retrospective miseries and historical woes ? He never 
troubled h.fcnself about these ideal evils; he treated 
Trotfstants and Catholics as he fouud them, with 
honesty and plain- dealing, and all due courtesies. He 
never canvassed for the applauses of tho mob, nor 
courted by small arts the favour of the provincial 
gentry. * Never cringing to the ruling powers, he was 
never their factious opponent. He never cried, like 
certain persons, “ Do this for me, or else ” . 

4 Buell are #the men that Ireland wants. May her 
own sons, so rich in generous and noble qualities, waken 
up from Idle dreams and fantastic designs, and manfully 
apply their energies iu the beautiful country w litre 
God has placed them !’ 


J LOOK TO YOUH FEKT. 

O^W parts of the body, there is not one the cloth- 
ing of which ought to bo so carefully attended to as the 
feet. The most dependant part of the system, this is the 
I>art in winch- the circulation of the blood may be the most 
readily checked pthe part most exposed to cold and wet, 
or to dircot contact with good conducting surfaces, it is 
the part of the system where such a check is most likely 
to take plaoo. Coldness of the feet is a very common 
attendant on a disordered state of tjie stomach; and yet 
disordered stqm/ioh is not more apt to produce coldness of 
the feet, than coldness of the feet Is apt to produce dis- 
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order of the stomach; and this remark does not apply only 
to cases of indigestion, but to many other disorders to 
■which man is liable. Yet do we see the feet of the young 
and the delicate clad in thin - soled shoes, and as thin 
stockings, no matter whether it is summer or winter-time 
— no matter whether the weather is dry or damp, or 
whether the temperature of the atmosphere is worm or 
cold. But this is not the wholo of the evil. These same 
feet are frequently, at different times ol the samb day, 
differently ooverecr os to the stoutness oA the shoes and 
their salop, and very of^en likewise as to tue thickness of 
the stockings. I havo often fouud, on instigating into 
the origin of cases of disease, that it has bd*n a ooimnon 
practice to go out of doors in the forenoon, tie feet being 
protected with * lambs’- wool stockings, ana warm ana 
thickly-soled boots; and to sit in file afternoon at home, 
only having the feet covered with silk stockings and thin 
satin shoes. I have so often found this to be\ the case, 
that.it would hardly surprise me were the practice found 
to be almost universal among the females of the^middle 
and upper ranks of sodlety. To this common, am 
ciently inconsiderate practice, I have traced many ea^gs of 
incurable djscase. To this alone may be ascribed , > 
case of functional disturbance: this lays the foundatioi 
j for many of those derangements by which the first iurnad 
I is made into the constitution, the first step taken in under- 
I mining the health; tln^first of 'that succession of changes 
* brought about, by wliich^bbe young, and the lovely, and 
the healthy, are converted ffito wasted victims of con- 
sumption, or become martyrs to other maladies as fatal, 
although less comraou. I am sufficient of a Gotli to wish 
to see thin-soled shoes altogether disused as articles of 
dress; and I wouldrhavc them replaced by shoes having a 
I moderate thickness of sole, with a thin layer of cork or 
j felt placed within the shoe, over the sole, or next to the 
! foot. Cork is a very had conductor of heat, and is tlierc- 
! fore to be preferred; if it is not to bo had, or is not liked, 

I felt may be substituted for it. The extreme lightness 
j of the cork, the remarkable thinness to which it may be 
I cut — its usefulness as a non-conductor not being essentially 
impaired thereby — and the inappreciable effect it lias on 
the appearartje of the shoo — all seem to recommend ks 
ubc for this purpose in the strongest manner. I think that 
neither boots nor Blioes should binfscd w ithout this ad- 
mirable provision against cold feet. There is sufficient 
objection to all shoes made of waterproof or impervious 
materials: they apt to prove much too heating and 
relaxing, interfering ^ l Bi the due escape of the cutaneous 
exhalations. Thin slnsW^ir.ght only to be used for the 
purpose of dancing, and then they ought only to be worn 
while dancing. Tho invalid or dyspeptic ought assuredly 
never to wear tliin shoes at other times. As to the com- 
mon practic© of changing tliiu^hoes for warm boots, and 
vice vwsd, it is a practice that isreplete with danger, and' 
therefore rash, and almost culpable.— Zb- liobertson, ^ 

god’s universe and the poor man’s 

First, I would ask you just to contemplate for a imh.ient 
in your minds the outward universe, so orderly, so beauti- 
ful, so richly replenished and adorned : the fields decked 
with flowers, as well as ladenf'with fruits, the heavens glit- 
tering w'ith countless stars. Remember how three things 
are spoken of in Scripture. 1 Consider the lilies of the field 
how they grow,’ and can you doubt, that much more would 
God have done for man, the noblest of his creatures here 
below, fed, clothed, and lodged in comfort,, to liis own 
satisfaction, and to the glory of his Maker? Next, reflect 
what serious obstacles are presented by rucIi poverty as I 
speak of, to the growth of almost every Christian grace. 
Let us leave the fields and flowers, the fresh air and plea- 
sant skies, and let us enter some close tenement, some 
narrow lodging, perhaps a single r chamber for a wholo 
family, dark, dirty, noisome, pestilential, the occupiers in 
rags, and faint for want of food. I stay not to observe that 
the bird faros better ln‘its nest, the lice in its hive : instead 
of contrasting mankind with the brute creation, I ask you 
to contrast this picture with the portrait of a Christian, as 
set before you in God’s word. I ask you .whether the 
beauties of the Christian character arc lihfcty to flourish in 
such an Atmosphere as this ? Will a vfian take no thought 
for the morrow who has no means of muking provision for 
to-morrow’s meal ? Is cheerfulness or joyfulness easy of 
attainment under the pressure of cold and hunger ? Can 
modesty bloom where common decency ’lk impracticable ? 
— lie u, C. Girdlestone . 


BROTHERS! WE ARE MEN! 

Wk ^-e men— made i/%he image 
Of the mighty Ontf 

Who hath crowned ne earth with beauty, 
'Neath the goldejpsun : 

Children of a common Father, 

Whose prevailing lovo 
Is unbounded as tho dAy-beams 
Shilling from above : 

Highest rank in God's creation 
Is our Htation, then ; 

Form divine is on our features ; 
r Rulers o'er all meaner creatures— 

Brothers! we are men! 

In our souls the lamp of reason 
Streams with hallowed light ; 

Intellectual glories round us 
Shed thoir radiance bright. 

Thus exalted in our being, 

( 'Tie the will of Ileavon 
That we still go on improving 
f Giftn which He hath given ; 

Filling up our brief existence— 

Threescore years and ten; 

Laving virtue as a mother. 

Doing good to one another — 

Brothers ! we arc men ! 

We an* men ; but oh how often 
Arc our gifts despised. 

And the dignity of manhood 
Blindly sacrificed 1 
Oft is mercy’s fountain frozen 
In the human breast : 

Millions sink beneath tho tyrant, 

Tearf ul ami oppressed. 

Crie*. of sorrow loudly echo 
Over hill and glen ; 

Hapless thousands wildly grieving. 

No kind hand their relict mg— 

Brothers ! we ay' men ! "V 

Low 's the lesson wisdom tca6ics, 

Gentle are her words, 

Sweeter than tho brooklet's murmur’., 

And the song of birds. 

As we **I1 arc follow- pilgrims 
To a brighter sphere, 

Why should strife attend the moments 
Of our sojourn here ? 

For a higher purpose truly 
Were we fashioned, when 
Deity in fairest traces 
Crowned our souls with heavenly graces— 
Brothers ! -we are men ! 

Why should idle passions choat us 
Of our purest joy ? 

* Why should pride the host emotions 
^ Of the breast destroy ’ 

In ihc heart, affection’s fountain, 

Sweetly welling up. 

Seeks to mingle priceless blessing 
Ever in life's oup : 

Let its waters flow and minglo 
Fur as human ken, 

Till with love’s serene devotion 
Earth be covered as the ocean— 

Brothers ! we are men ! 

Glasgow. Jambs Henderson. 
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A WORD ON FUN, , 

Some people might consider this as the a^e of great 
mechanical appliances, or great economical and political 
modifications — the age of steam, the age of free trade, 
the age of reform ; and so forth. Perhaps it might be 
more distinctly characterised as the Age of Mirth or 
Comicality. Certainly joking is carried to a height 
which it was never known to attain in any former epoch. 
One may now enter a “company, and never hear one 
word spoken in earnest during the whole evening, no- 
thing but a rattle of 1 quipd and cranks, and wanton 
wiles,’ from beginning to curl. I remark of one or two 
young friends of mine — chiefly barristers — that through- 
out many years 1 have had to interpret their meaning 
in the exact reverse qftheir language, as they arc 
pleased to deliver J^ernsH^ only in the* manner of 
irony. Some whor\ I know to be worthy and kind- 
hearted, assume a biting, taunting tone of speech, as if 
very idleness, and the easy-chair state of all things in 
this too-favoured country, had uttcrly f corrupted them. 
It is a fery unfortunate state of things for those who, 
like myself, continue to think and speak of things 
pretty nearly as they appear, and strain in general to 
preserve a sober and equable spirit, for now the world 
is wholly out of harmony with ub. If we enunciate a 
plain, simple truth, it is sure to be taken out of our 
mouth, and carried off in a whirlwind of ridicule. If, 
Vi e sit silent, we are treated only to comical and sar- 
castic observations on men and things, or to 'language 
purposely jpast in a mould of exaggeration and distor- 
tioji, in order to turn the things to which it refers into 
Ridicule. *A few hours spent in this way leaves us with 
flie taste of cinereal fruit upon our lips, or the sense 
of having Vandered through a tangled wilderness, where 
journeying gave neither pleasure nor instruction — only 
fatigue. 

Thus your joking people are themselves, I fear, no 
joke. Had I uot a partiality for mild terms, 1 should 
rather be disposed to describe them as social pests. 
Wherever they go, they spread their disease — the habit 
of ridicule : it flies about like the measles or the scarlet 
fever ; and as with the measles and theosdarlet fever, the ' 
young take the disorder moye easily than the mature. 
Those who indulge the habit are generally supposed to 
be very witty ; but this, I again fear, is a mistake : tlio 
greater part of them are merely* reckless and ill-natured. 
Ill-natured fun Causes much more laughter than the 
finest wit or richest humour. A delicate Btroke of 
genuine wit will be appreciate by f^ w in a company ; 
while an ill-natured imitation, or a caricature of aa ab- 
sent acquaintance, will set a whole host of barren spec- 
tators in a roar. The greater part of the fun that is 
going is thus not only not amusing to a right* spirited 
person — it is positively tedious and disagreeable. No- 


thing can be more annoying to an enlarged and ratiqpal 
mind, than to be compelled to remain in contact with 
one of these ridicule-loving natures, that persist in see- 
ing something funny in everything. No reverence have 
they for high and solemn things— no enthusiastic admi- 
ratioft for noble ami virtuous thinga — flo love for good 
and beautiful things. High, solemn, noble, and beautiful, 
arc qualities they only appreciate* on account of their 
susceptibility of being turned, by means of their ever- 
lasting Harlequin’s wand, into burlesque. Of men who 
are carried away by one small idea, a few may occasion- 
ally be met with in the lo treat walks of science or art. 
Of such a one the poet says, with beautiful indignation, 
he 

« Would peep and botanlso 
Upon bis mother's grave.* 

What would he say of the man who should go to his 
mother’s grave and make a joke of the quaint wording 
of the epitaph ? The regular lover of the ridiculous 
is quifc capable of this : nothing is sacrefl to him ; 
he would burlesque Jlomer, and travesty * Paradise 
Lost.’ He wodid see nothing to admire in the Elgin 
Marbles, but a great deal to laugh at ; he would paint 
a caricature of Raphael’s ‘Transfiguration-,’ he would 
jest oil skulls and coffins, on |£fjs. death, and love, 
and immortality. Ridicule is a greater iconoclast than 
Mohammed or John Knox. It throws down the statues 
of great men, the samts and heroes of a past age ; it 
stivers them with its iron 'Harlequin truncheon, aud 
uses the fragments as missiles against the great men 
of the present day. Like many a deadly destroyer, 
it calls it.%elf, and persuades others to believe that it is, 
*a reformer. A pernicious falsehood, unjustly attributed 
to Lord Shaftesbury, once got current in the world, and 
is often acted upon even now^ you will find many who 
make ridiiyle the test of truth. 

Miss Landou said truly in one of her novels (‘ Fran- 
cesca Carrara,* I believe), that * too great love of the 
ridiculous is the # dry-rofc of all that is high and noble in 
youth.* It is painful to observe the mocking spirit, 
the persiflage , the satirical tone which pervades most 
of the youthful circles around us. Like a canker, it 
tynsumes the better part of their nature. They are 
incapable of deep affection for others. It lias passed 
into a proverb that such persons ‘ would sacrifice their 
be*t friend for a bon-mot . ’ Vanity and frivolity of 
intellect must be about equal in such natures, what- 
ever may be their cleverness in seizing and turning 
to account all that they observe around theta. Those 
who seek the ritftculous in all things, can never, tio, 
never, become artist!, or appreciate art) those who 
ore on the look-out for the ridiculous, will never dis- 
cover the beautiful— they will not even see it when it 
is pointed out to them. They wear strange spectacles, 
which distort form's, and give a false colonring to objects. 
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They could look at the Venus de Medicis, and find 
something droll in it ; but they could no more see its 
beauty than they could see it at all if they had been 
born blind. Neither can those who love the ridiculous 
before all things, love science, or search out her truths. 
Such love, and such seeking, demand serious and con- 
stant self-devotion to the pursuit of truth : self must 
be forgotten in atrict investigation ; and all tlie pomps 
and vanities, the pudding and the praise, the enjoyment 
and the fun which the world affords, must be matters 
of perfect indifference , to the man of science. So far 
from loving science, the habitual ridiculer looks upon 
her votaries as amongst the mo& absurd and laughable 
sights under heaven. 

And whence comes all this diseased love of the ridi- 
culous? From ignorance, from idleness, from vanity. 
First, people are ignorant, and they laugh at what they 
do not understand ; then they are idle, and go on laugh- 
ing, because it is easier to laugh than to try to under- 
stand; lastly, they are vain, and keep on laughing, 
because others fancy they must be superior to all they 
laugh at, and because they half believe it themselves. 

If, in what has been sajd above, I have not exag- 
gerated this evil of our age, I shall rejoice to be the 
means of directing the reader’s attention to it. Do not 
encourage in yourself a disposition to turn all things 
into a jest or a satire ; resist as much as possible the 
influence of the surrounding spirit of mockery ; keep 
your mind intent oil high things; be earnest, be truth- 
ful, be loving, and you will never he a scoffer or an ill- 
natured satirist. You may, nevertheless, have a keener 
relish for true humour, and a finer perception of wit, 
than those who run wild after the ridiculous. The 
most delionte, the sharpest and most polished wit, 
docs not raise a loud laugh ; it awakes a bright* smile 
of pleasure, as at the sight of a‘ ffewly-crcatcd piece of 
beauty, and then the smile passes away into the expres- 
sion of admiration. The richest, rarest, most exquisite 
humour, is nSre yearly connected with a tear than 
with a broad grin^Tfftfse the most refined mind may 
intensely enjoy, without being in the least danger of 
falling into the slough over which I would here erect 
a ticket of warning. ^ ^ 

A PASSAGE OF MEXICAN LIFE. 

I had made up my mind, before returning to thq 
sca-coaBt, to visit presidio of Tubae, and bftle my 
guide Anastasio to hold himself in readino^B for the 
journey. Pressing matter* of business, however, required 
his presence in a distant quarter ; it wap therefore 
agreed that lie should conduct me to a place from which 
I might find my way alone, by adhering implicitly to 
the instructions he would give me a* to the route. 
Having completed our preparations, we started the 
next morning before daybreak. Besides a small 
quantity of pinola in a valise, wc each carried a goat- 
skin filled with water, as the route lay across a regie.* 
entirely devoid of the precious element. Believing 
this to be our whole stock of provisions, I was surprised 
when daylight came to see a sheep’s head,'’ newly 'nit 
from the carcase, hanging to Anaatasio’s saddle, and 
inquired what lie intended to do with it 

* It is our hope for to-morrow’s breakfast,’ he an- 
swered : • it will be the last meal we^li&ll eat together, 
and 1 should like you to say whether you have ever eaten 
anything more Juicy than a sheep’s head (tatemada) 
— smothered— seasoned with pimento, and basted with 
brandy, I carry all that we shall want in one of my 
mochiku,' he added, pointing to tfie leathern pouches 
worn by travellers. 


*In proportion^ we advanced/ the country presented 
a new aspect, i At firBt a fevyt scarcely-beaten paths 
had guided us injo the solitudes., but these tracks ended 
in immense prairies, without trees or bushes, but,, 
which, covered with tall grass, that bent at the least 
breath of air, presented th^ appearance of an agitated 
gulf surrounded by blue hills. So extensive were these 
plains, that the ‘horison seemed always to flee before 
us, notwithstanding the speed of our horses ; and we 
were still in the interminable savannas as the sun went 
down. We kept on, however, steering our course by 
the polo-star, until we reached the borders of the sandy 
regions, where we halted under the shelter of a little 
wood. 

As soon as our frugal repast was over, Anastasio 
thought of the next morning’s breakfast ; the prepara- 
tions for which are worthy of record. With his knife 
he dug a, hole in the loose soil, about a foot in depth 
and diameter, and filled the cavity with dried leaves, 
which he <..et on fire, and throw in a handful of light 
branches. On this a pile of thicker sticks was placed, 
and covered with a layer of pebbles. As the wood , 
burnt away, the stones became hot, and with the decrease' i 
of the fire, sank to the bottom of the hole. The sheep’s j 
head, with its woolly covering, was then thrown into j 
tiiis oven, and the orifice closed with green branches, j 
over which the operator trampled several layers of | 
earth. When this was done, Anastasio announced 
that we had nothing to ifo but to sleep until morning. 

The next (lay, as soon as the sun appeared, Anastasio 
saddled our horses for the last time; he then drew the 
skins of water from the bushes, where they had been 
placed to be kept cool, and put his brandy flask within 
reach. The hole in which the sheep’s head was baking 
was next to be opened; tlurtSSb^ad scarcely touched 
the covering of earth, when a savoyy odour arose from 
the cavity. The appearance of the tatemadu, when first 
drawn out, was but slightly appetising : it looked like 
a burnt shapeless lump; but Anastasio, removing care- 
fully the black crust, brought into view the juicy moat 
beneath ; and it must be confessed that our parting meal 
was one of the most delicious. At last the moment of 
separation came ; always respectful, my guide advanc'd 
to hold my stirrup: I pressed his hand as that of a 
friend ; my course lay to the north, his to the south, 
and we soon lost sight of each other. 

Anastasio’s multiplied instructions relieved me of all 
inquietude as to the path I was to take, and I pushed 
resolutely forwards. So temperate are Mexican horses, 
that I cou\jl count upon my animal being able to 
traverse the distance that separated us from a small 
river without drinking. My goatskin was Half full: 
it was scarcely eight in the morning, and I had tei) 
hours of sun before me ; but the sun which lighted me oil 
my way, at the same time burnt up the desert. As it 
rose higher above the horizon, a scorching reflection 
rose from the sandy soil ; the south wind dried my lips ; 
it seemed that I was breathing fire instead of air. I 
went or), thus for two hours, when a strange weakness 
seized me, a shudder ran through my whole body, and 
I shivered with cold on the scorching plain. After 
struggling with the malady for some time, I dismounted, 
hoping to warm.myself upon the hot sand. A devouring 
heat, in fact, speeded, (luring which I finished my last 
drop of water without thinking of the future. Mean- 
time the sun rose higher, and increased the suffocating 
heat. I tried to remount my horse, but fell down again 
m extreme lassitude, while my thirst became more 
ardent than ever. New* attempts only served to con- 
vince me more of my inability. 1 was yielding to the 
heavy effects of a drowsy languor, when a distant noise 
struck my ear, similar # to that of a dragoon’s sword 
ratting against his spurs. Shortly after a horseman, 
well armed and mounted, stopped before me : I opened 
my eyes. 

4 Holla ! friend,’ he cried in a rough wtice, 1 what 
are you doing there ?’ My long beard, and worn and 
dusty garmehts, were perhaps an excuse for this irnpe- 
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liouB and familiar inquiry. I was, however, annoyed* 
and replied at first dfluntly, ‘Do you not see I am 
occupied— dying of tfllrst t * 1 

The stranger smiled. A distended skin hung at his 
saddle-bow ; the sight of.it, while redoubling my thirst, 
dispelled my pride. V I spake again, and asked the un- 
known rider to lend nic the precious object. 

'Heaven forbid that I should refuse you I’ he an- 
swered in a milder tone. I stretched out my hand 
greedily; but the horseman, seeing me disposed io 
empty the skin, filled a calabash, which he held out to 
me. I swallowed the contents at a draught. Wheif I 
had somewhat recovered, my benefactor inquired where 
I was going. 

‘ To the presidio of Tubac,’ was my answer. } 

* To the presidio of Tubac ! ’ he repeated in astonish- 
ment. ' By San Josef, your back is towards it ! ? 

In the bewilderment caused by my fevor I had for- 
gotten Anastasio's instructions, and mistaken the route. 
Tho path I was following, as I could see bf the sun, led 
to the west. 

* Listen,* said the stranger, as he again gave me to 
drink, but as parsimoniously as the first time ; • by sun- 
down you may reach the hacienda de la Noria . Take 
my advice, and go there ; you will be well received.* 

I allege* my extreme weakness. He refiectcd for a 
moment, and then continued — 4 1 cannot wait to conduct 
you : imperious reasons coippel me to be far from here 
by the close of the day, and motives not less powerful 
ought to prevent me from going to the hacienda; bu: 
as my road passes close by, I will call, and have some 
water and a spare horse sent to you; for exhausted as 
you and your beast appear to be, you cannot arrive to- 
day unassisted : and qj^hese waterless solitudes, with 
such a sun as thi# he wSSdocs not arrive to-day, will 
not arrive to-moyow.' Try, however, to regain a little 
strength, and advance slowly. If you follow, step by 
step, the trace of my lasso, which I will let drag upon 
the sand, you will not be likely to go astray again.* 

I thanked him warmly for his gohd intentions. * A 
last caution,’ lie said : 4 do not forget to say that chance 
alone takes you to the hacienda.* With these words be 
loosened the coil of his leathern rope, and rode off at a 
brisk trot, leaving a slight furrow upon the sand. The 
hope of soon arriving at an inhabited place, and the 
water I had drunk, gave me a slight renewal of strength. 
For the first time my position api>eRred to me such as 
it really was, and I remounted my horse ; but the p£or 
animal had not, as I, been able to appease, his thirst : 
with drooping head and ears he crawlud, ratlihr that] 
walked, notwithstanding the persuasion of the spur. 
From tirno to time I stopped, trying to discover the 
scarcely- visible traces of the lasso upon the sand, amt 
'hoping to hear the voices of those sent in quest of 
me ; but all was Bilent ; and I then continued my way, 
mechanically repeating the words, 4 lie who does not 
arrive to-day, will not arrive to-morrow.* The sun was 
already getting low, the sand sent up a Bcorching heat, 
and the hum of iusects announced the coming darkness. 
Physical pain again began to heighten mental anguish : 
I felt my tongue swell, and my throat on fire. All at 
once my horse neighed; and as if some mysterious 
communication came to him upon the wind, set off at 
a more rapid pace ; and I, just as tVt’suii was sinking 
behind a .stripe of wood at the horizon, fancied that I 
heard the distant lowing of cattle. In another half 
hour I reached the trees behind which the Bun l^d 
disappeared. An immense plain stretched before me, 
presenting a most radiant spectacle, only to be appre- 
ciated by those who have been tortured with thirst in 
deserts of unknown extent. 

An immense carpet of bright green turf, intersected 
with numerous paths, covered tho surface of the plain. 
Numerous gum-trees, thickly grouped, formed a plea- 
sant shelter. * The cool damp air which caressed my 
face, stim inflamed with the heat of the scorching 
waste, announced the presence of water* fertilising tho 
delightful oasis. In fact, a large cistern, sullied from 


an abundant spring, stood under the shade of a few trees 
at a little distance. Ad enormous wheel, toned by 
four pairs of mules, poured a continual supply of water 
I from the leathern buckets on its rim into the hollowed 
trunks of gigantic trees, where it sparkled gloriously in 
the beams of sunset In these enormous troughs the 
numerous cattle came to drink, while at a distance a 
troop of horses were leaping and gallopping in fortnid- 
| able tumult. Jackals, and other nodtumal depredators, 
• driven by thirst, seemed to forggt that the sunyvas yet 
shining, and the presence of man, and showed their 
lank muzzles at a distance, eager to drink of the spring, 
which poured out its streams for all. *Such must have 
been the encampments of tho Biblical ages, formed by 
the tents and dependents of the patriarchs. 

In an instant, horse and rider, we began to drink as 
though we wished to drain the fountain. While stopping 
to take breath, I heard voices behind a little clump of 
trees, which I soon made out tib be those of two men 
playing at cards. I learned, as they continued to con- 
verse, that one of them had been sent to my assistance ; 
bufc meeting with a comrade here oq the skirts of the 
hacienda, the unconquerable love*of gaming, born with 
every Mexican, made hiip sit down to play, leaving me 
to take my chance. I rode rohnd, to show that his 
services in my case would not now be required : the 
only remark he made was one of pleasure at being able 
to prolong his game. I left them at their cards, and 
leading my horse, walked down to the hacienda. It was 
yet at some distance, and twilight was darkening the 
landscape as I passed long rows of posts on either side 
of the path forming the cattlo enclosures. One was de- 
serted, but in the other thick clouds of dust were driven 
about. Approaching nearer to the fence, I saw a bull 
struggling furiously, with a man upon his hack, armed 
with a knife, while another individual was holding a 
cord passed several times round the animal’s legs. The 
rqler seemed to be paring down the buDte horns, and 
sharpening their extremities ; the beast, finding re- 
sistance vair^ at laSfc day still, when the man dipped a 
thick bung into a calabash, and rubbed it several times 
up and down the horns, as though to coat them with 
some liquid preparation. As soon as-tfie operation was 
over, the bull was releascd^frow/his fastenings; and 
before liis rage had time to vent itself, his two tormen- 
tors had reached the entrance to the enclosure, and 
barricaded it with strong beams on the side opposite to 
that where I was standing. In the rider of the animal 
► I recognised the horseman who had relieved me in 
the desert some hours previously. What motive could 
have induced him to stay at the hacienda, fearful as ho 
appeared tq be of calling there ? , It was a mystery I 
eoul£ not explain, and my thoughts were still occupied 
with it as I walked into the courtyard of the building. 

]>uriifg my residence in this place I witnessed many 
remarkable incidents highly characteristic of the people 
and the 1 country. Che one, however, that made the 
most impression upon me is intimately connected with 
tlur circumstance above described. The day after my 
arrival was ar anniversary, in which ail the horsemen 
of the establishment vied with each other in showing 
their skill and dexterity in managing the half- wild 
animals beneath them. To a stranger, the sight was 
most interesting and exciting, so great appeared the 
hazard, and 'such the daring exhibited. After several 
hours passed in this way, one of the men came up with 
a bundle of short lances under his arm, and immediately 
A cry wds raised for Cayetano, who, to my great sur- 
prise, was invested with the office of mayor-domo, or 
major-domo, of the establishment, and who had under- 
taken to break a weapon with the bull. 

A single bullwnly remained in the spacious enclosure; 
it was' the one I hhd seen thrown down the previous 
evening. Cayetano, whose features showed the traces 
of envious passion, took one of the yarrochaa, or abort 
lances, and entered unaccompanied into the arena. The 
bull was-jrelewd from tbe tether by v^iich be bad been 
fastened to a poet, and needed no editing to rush to 
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the uttack. Cayetano made a few passes as an accom- 
plished cavalier, to- avoid the first assault, and waited 
a favourable moment for a thrust. The opportunity 
soon presented itself; the bull stooped to collect his 
strength for a new rush, and immediately the point of 
the garrocha was buried in his shoulder-joint, and his 
opponent’s vigorous arm held him at bay ; but as he 
looked round in triumph, the lance broke, and iu the 
first moment of surprise, he was unable to escape the 
charge.ofcthe infuriated animal. With a sudden start'] 
Cayetano brought his hand to his thigh, where a few 
drops of blood stained his white linen drawers. An 
imprecation burst from his lips, more in rage at the 
humiliation than from pain ; he m ked for a new lance, 
and moved towards the opposite end of the lists. 

A few minutes passed before the weapon was brought, 
when he again advanced to meet the bull. Cnyctano’s 
manner, however, betrayed a singular hesitation : I 
knew it could not aristf from fear, as I had once before 
seen him cool and collected in more critical circum- 
stances. An air of dejection that speedily followed the 
former uncertainty was still more inexplicable, for r no 
blood had followed the first few drops upon bis leg. 
At last, just as be was lifting bis lance mechanically 
for another thrust at 'the bull, his horse reared, shrunk 
back, and to the general surprise, the rider offered no 
resistance, but suffered himself to be carried from the 
enclosure. Mingled yells, hisses, and bootings were 
lavished upon him in his flight. Cayetano, however, 
appeared to be insensible to the contumely ; he reeled in 
tlie saddle like a drunken man, while his face assumed 
a doath-like pallor. 

* The chaplain ! the chaplain ! * cried several voices 
in an ironical tone : ‘ there goes a Christian in danger 
of death,* and another volley of hisses followed the 
major-domo, who appeared to be universally detested. 
But tlie chuplain, who had shown much interest in the 
spectacle, seemed unwilling to quit his seat, or to con- 
sider the call on his functions as serious, until at d sign 
from his chief he mounted his horse reluctantly, and 
rode after the fugitive. 

The bull had profited by the tumult to make his 
escape to the forest, without any one offering resistance. 
This result was not all to the taste of the numerous 
dependents of the liacicrifih, and they finished tlie day 
with new feats of horsemanship. Late in the evening, 
on returning to the house, I met the individual to 
whose passion for card-playing my life had nearly fallen 
a sacrifice the duy before, and inquired what had be- 
come of Cayetano, wheu, to my astonishment, .Tuan, 
for that was the man’s name, told me that the unlucky 
major-domo was dead. ‘Dead!’ I exclaimed; <,he was 
scarcely wounded.’ ’ u 

‘ True,’ replied the 'other ; 1 hut it appears that the 
bull’s horns had been washed over with the juFee of the 
pala mulato * and the dcut'A of his autugonist was as 
horrible as it was rapid. You hawe not forgUton the 
stranger who relieved you in the desert, aud called here 
to Bend you assistance; well, this man, Feliciano, is 
brother of one of Cayetano’s former friends. This friend 
was acquainted with a secret, of which our major-domo 
would have liked to deprive him, and of his life at the 
same time, and had communicated it to his brother, 
together with his suspicions of Cayetano’s character. 
These suspicions were hut too well founded. One day 
Feliciano's brother went out in boat with his treach- 
erous enemy, and was never seen afterwards. Feli- 
ciano then suspected that his brother had been made 
away with, and commenced a search for the murderer. 
Having heard that Cayetano was living here, he started 
for the hacienda, and arrived just in time to see his 
enemy die-— and without confessing.’ j. 

While we were speaking, the chaplain with another 
horseman came up : from their conversation, I learned 
that the poisoning of the bull's horns was regarded as 
an inexplicable mystery. The singular operation, how- 
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* A rpcoiey of poisonous sumach. 


ever, of which If had been a spectator the previous 
evening, without reing myself sqfcn, left me no reason 
to doubt that Feliciano had adopted it as a ready and 
effectual means of satisfying his vengeance. 


It^ as i 


v / 

THE BATH 'PO&TBOY. 


.in the earfy part of the last century, when the 
mail was transmitted from the principal towns of Eng- 
land in charge of a mounted postman, with holster- 
pistols and saddle-bags, and carried from the smaller 
odes by poor boys, who received a halfpenny a mile for 
serving the post-office in all weathers, that the post- 
master of Bath informed all whom it might concern, by 
a pointed bill in the Window, that a smart active lad 
of fifteen or thereby was required to carry the mail 
between that town and Marlborough, at the above- 
mentioned sate of wages. 

The road was long and rough ; and three days had 
already pas&d, during which the mail was carried by 
the postmaster’s own good boy, and man-of-all-work, 
much to his discomfort, and the manifest dissatisfaction 
of the good people of Marlborough, to whom their 
letters came several hours too late: but no candidate 
for the situation had yet presented himself. At length, 
on the fourth morning, which was that of afiiltry July 
day, a thin, muscular, intelligent-looking boy, dressed 
in the habiliments of earlier years, which he liad evi- 
dently outgrown, made his appearance, cap in hand, 
‘before Mr Burton the senior clerk, and inquired, ‘Sir, 
if you please, would I he old enough to carry the 
Marlborough bag? I’m oi^y fourteen yet, but I’ll 
always be growing older and wiser I hope.’ 

‘And maybe worse!* muttered the clerk, who hap- 
pened to be out of temper t^fFT mori^ng. * But step in 
here,’ he continued, pointing to anotjfcr room, ‘ and Mr 
Leathern will see what you’re fit fo?. J 

Air Leathern was a quiet elderly gentleman, who had 
kept the post-office for several years in the rich and 
gay city of Bath, \1hich was, at tlie period of our^tory, 
the resort of all the fashionables of Britain, Especially 
in the summer season, resembling in that respect what 
Brighton has since become. He spoke to the boy more 
civilly than his clerk had done ; said he considered him 
tall enough for the business ; and then inquired wliat j 
was his name, where his parents lived, and if he knew 
any respectable person who would give him a charaeter 
fol honesty and sobriety, as without such a certificate 
the post-office could not employ him? The boy an- 
swered J that 1*H name was Ralph Allen ; that his father 
had been a poftr tradesman, hut he was dead, and his 
mother supported herself by taking in washing; and 
<l I wasn’t brought up here, sir ; hut my mother came in 
hopes of getting fine work from the gentry ; and here’s* 
a certificate from a kind gentleman, the viear of our 
parish : 1 used to run errands for him, and lie said it 
might be useful to me:’ — 

* This is to certify that Ralph Allen is a sensible, 
honest, industrious boy, and I hope will continue to he 
so. — William Warburton,* said the postmaster, reading 
aloud. * Well, that*? a good certificate, though the 
writer is unknown to me ; but we will let it pass for 
this time, and take you on trial.’ 
if' After several ‘exhortations to be careful of the mail, 
'and walk fast, that he might arrive in time, Ralph' 
Allen was duly equipped with a leathern bag, sus- 
pended by a strap over his shoulder, containing all the 
letters and newspapers in those days transmitted to 
Marlborough, and sent forth to earn the halfpenny per 
mile. 

Day after day he performed that appointed journey, 
through sun and shower t going and coming to the 
entire rsatisfaction of the postmasters of Bath aud Marl- 
borough. Roads were hot then so convenient for 
travellers, nor time so precious with the public, as at 
present ; but Ralph was never known to loiter by the 
way, nor arrive an hour too late, which could seldom 
be said of other postboys. Travellers between the 
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towns soon began lo know him onl the road, and re- 
marked from stage- toach, wagon, Jr saddle — the only 
vnodes of conveyance™ those day if— that his con duet 
« was always careful and steady ; and people who did not 
travel trusted him with £inall messages in consequence 
of their reports. I % a lady wanted a fashionable cap 
from Bath, or a notable housekeeper some trifle which 
could be bought cheaper iu Marlborough, Ralph Allen 
was known to be a soberer and less exorbitant carrier 
than either the coachman or wagoner, and hef was pro- ’ 
ferred accordingly. This was a source of additioyal 
gain, which increased every day, till the boy gene- 
rally reached his destination in either town laden with 
parcels of all sorts and sizes, for the carriage of v^iich 
he received from twopence to a farthing, as the case 
might be, or the liberality of his employers dictated. 
How the short time allowed between the close of his 
daily duty and his nightly rest was usually spent in his 
mother’s poor but clean garret, nobody could tell ; till 
Mr Leathern, who had by this time a high opinion of 
his postboy for general good conduct and correctness 
in his station, inquired one morning, while Ralph waited 
for the mail, what hook was that protruding from his 
pocket ? 

* It’s the “ Universal Spelling-Book,” sir/ said Ralph, 

reddening as lie pulled out the well-worn volume. 4 1 
try to learn at home in the little time I have, and can 
now nearly read.* • 

• That’s well, my hoy,’ said Mr Leathern : 4 1 wish 
: the rest of our hoys would spend their leisure time so.*.' 

4 And, sir,* continued Ralph, now encouraged to speak 
out, 4 I’m trying to write ‘too, and have got the master 
of the Blue-Coat School to give me a lesson sometimes 
for doing his message 

4 You’ll be a c^rk yct^ftalph,* said the postmaster 
laughing. 4 But\t is a good endeavour, and I hope 
you’ll succeed ; butYnind be careful of the mail.’ 

llis employer’s words turned out true, though spoken 
half in jest. Ralph continued to enjn, by every honest 
though spiiill way within his reach : his earnings were 
saved to purchase an old book when he could not borrow 
it, or supply himself with pens, ink, and paper; by which 
lie at once amused and improved his few leisure hours 
in reading, or even spelling, to his mother, when her 
day’s toil was also clone, and practising the chance 
lessons he could obtain from the schoolmaster. Heading 
was at that period a rare thing in his class, and chejip 
hooks of instruction were equally so ; but from the 
spelling-book, Ralph Allen advanced to the dictionary 
mid grammar; from 4 strokes,’ to writing a g6od fair 
! lnuid. His savings also increased by slow degrees, for 
i both he and his mother were prudent ; and Ralph onty 
' # wished*for the time when he might aspire to some better 
i situation, and be enabled to add to her rest and comfort. 

I Five years had thus passed away; Ralph Allen had 
grown almostaman, when all the message-senders of Bath, 
amongst whom he was well known, rejoiced, even amid 
their regrets that they must look out for another carrier , 
to hear that Ralph Allen had been promoted, through 
the kindness of Mr Leathern, to a clerkship in the Bath 
post-ofRce, and was actually seen in a new suit of clothes 
performing his new duties at the post-office window. 
After this his mother washed nothing but lace and 
cambric, and Ralph was as steady and obliging in tlfts 
post-office as he had been with the mail on his back. 
His salary was comparatively small, but Ilia prudence 
was great ; and in another year or two, people discovered 
that Ralph had something jjji the hank. His habits of 
reading and thpught also gave him an ability to invent 
needful improvements in the post-office, which was then 
very imperfectly managed. These were modestly pro- 
posed; and as their necessity was seen, they soon ob- 
tained the sanction of the superior authorities, and raised 
the young cjgrk not only in their estimation, but in 
office also, as in three years after his entrance he suc- 
ceeded tflfe senior clerk, Mr Burton, by whom his appli- 
cation for the carriage of the Marlborough bag had been 
bo ungraciously received, and who now retired to a 


small property lie had purchased in the country. Two 
years more, and Ralph himself began to think of pur- 
chasing property also. There was a large sterile «arm 
called Coome Down in the neighbourhood of the citv, 
which the last three tenants* had successively left in 
disgust and weariness, declaring that their labour and 
money both were lost on such an unprofitable spot, and 
the landlord offered it for sheep-grazing on the very 
lowest terms. Great was the astonishment of all who 
knew him, when Ralph Allen became the purchaser of 
these poor and barren acres. Some said the young 
man’s brain was turned with the books, he read, ana 
even his mother shook her heAd, and hoped it would 
turn out for the bedf; but Ralph gave up his situation 
in the post-office, collected round him workmen and 
tools, and commenced, not without creating much 
wonder and many Burmises, to break up the ground in 
all directions, as if in search of a mine. 

4 Neighbour, do you expect to find a pot of gold in 
that farm?' said an old farmer to him over the fence 
one morning, where he and his men were delving at a 
rooky spot that never could be cultivated. 

‘No,* said Ralph; ‘but I expected, and, thank Pro- 
vidence, I have found, a good s^one quHrry, which will 
repay me, and be useful to yon good town*/ and he 
pointed to the spires of Bath. 

4 My stars !’ cried the farmer, 4 he’s not mad after all!* 
And so thought all Ralph’s neighbours, when buyers 
came and workmen thronged to the new quarry ; and 
scarcely a gentleman's house or puMic building of any 
description could be commenced in Bath without a 
supply of stone from Mr Allen, as the Bath postboy was 
now deservedly called, 

Mrs Allen had long given up washing, and gone to 
reside in a neat cottage which her son built out of the 
first produce of his quarry; and many of her former 
employers saluted the good woman us she passed to St 
Mark’s church in her black sarsanet sac* high-heeled 
shoes, and velvet |iood, like a respectable old lady of 
the pi riod. ^Aboul this time the works of the great Dr 
War bur toil were attracting public attention, and much 
talked of in the best society of Bath. Ralph Allen 
brought the latest published volume hfcme one day, and 
found his mother seated in, flic iSmall parlour with his 
old friend Mr Leathern, who was about to retire from 
public business, and had called to see him. 1 What 
hooks you do buy, Ralph!’ said the old woman, who 
had always a suspicion of ker son’s extravagance on this 
’ point ; and she pointed to a large book-case, where Dry- 
den, Tillotson, and all the best authors of the preceding 
age might be seen in their works, closely ranged to- 
gether. 1 4 4 was only last week,’ continued the good 
dauif, ‘that you brought home # that book about fame, 
written Jay one Mr Pope.’ 

4 And don’t you know, rgother, who is the writer of 
this volume?’ said Ralph. ‘Don’t you remember Mr 
Warburton, the parson of our own G rcasley, in Not- 
tinghamshire, who gave me the certificate which I 
presented to you, Mr Leathern, ten years ago, when I 
wished to be postboy to Marlborough?’ 

This was true; the vicar of Greasley became the 
celebrated l)r Warburton, afterwards Bishop of Glou- 
cester ; and it was said Mr Leathem’s family kept that 
certificate like a sort of relic. « 

‘Ralph Allen’s making his fortune’ was the usual 
remark of everybody about Bath when the quarry was 
mentioned ; and it had now grown an important matter, 
ks the whole property of Coome Down, which so many 
farmers had called a dead loss, was found to be one vast 
bed of the best building stone. , 

Ralph was. making money fast, and his deposits in 
the bank increased every year; hut his aims did not 
end there — the experience of his former situation in the 
post-office was at length employed to some purpose. 
Sundry useful arrangements and inventions had long 
ngo made his name and abilities known to the authori- 
ties of that department. At the ptffod of our story, 
the post-office in almost every couifty Was farmed by 


i 
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some wealthy or enterprising person* who took its raries. ,Prior Farf has now become a Catholic college 4 
whole revenue and expenses in his own handB, pay- but its romantic situation and fivfl Corinthian columns 
ing to the government a certain sum annually, ac- are stUl reckoned fmong the attractions of the district ; , 
cording to his contract* Ralph, who had acquired and they offer a lesson of how much may be achieved^ * 
a considerable acquaintance with all the details of by well-directed energy and persevering prudence*;*^, 
the business, and had, besides, the good opinion of * ; n 

the most influential functionaries, proposed to , vest V <. 

the small fortune already gained ljy the Coome Down 7 j NATURAL HISTORY OP THE DRAGON. 


5? ^ E n | ,and i and his Taj; fate of the dragon is curious. Used as a figure by 
proposal wjfts accepted. r -Frotn this period the career of fU jL T > . k a „ A * 

Ralph Allen was one of uninterrupted prosperity. Under ? Jewish prophets, and by one of the evangelists ; 
his administration, the po^t-offlee revenue, even in that celebrat ed by the poets of profane antiquity; assumed 


age of comparatively little letter-writing, was almost b F tbe mediaeval romancers as their chief stock villain ; 
doubled in a few years, owing to 4 the better arrange- condemned by the wisdom of the modems to one grave 
ments introduced by him in the transmission of mails, with the * Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire ;* 
and various postage regulations, which have made his then risen anew in the present day, out of the bowels 


youth he had cultivated his mind, as well as improved reptiles not only constituted the chief tenants and 
his fortune; as without the former endeavour, the laticr most powerful possessors of the earth, but extended 
wquld have been but half success, though wealth had their dominion also over the waters of the Beas ; and 
been gathered like the sand. • Ilis post-office contract the annals of their history may be traced back through 
in a short time realised such an income, as made the thousands of years antecedent to that latest point in 
Kith ° nC ° f h ° nCh ° 8t faen “ thE llcighbourhood the progressive stages of animal creation, when the 

Mrs Allen had lived to see her son’s prudent conduct flrst ? arenU of , tbe hum f - r f e "' c l rc «“?* “ to exist ' 

and perseverance rewarded to an extent of which she fnce Persons to whom this subject may now 

had never dreamt; aud the good dame closed her days Ile presented for the flrst time, will receive with much 
in peace and comfort in the pleasant cottage at Coome surprise, perhaps almost with ^incredulity, sucli state- 
Down, having nothing to regret, ami no annoyance, but ments as are here advanced. It must be admitted 
a shadowy fear, which at times slightly agitated the that they at first seein much more like the dreams of 
calm current of her latter-day thoughts, that Ralph fiction and romance, than tH^sobqr results of calm 

“nd deliberate investigation; but ^ those who will 


summit of his early ambition— a well and honourably* 
won fortune— he determined to enjoy it agreeably to 
his own refined taste, in the munificent encourugetojoiit 
of arts and literature. Tie had acqiv'red general respect 
as well as riches; and as his fortune raiajd him gra- 


in enjoy it agreeably to e . Xamine th ® evidenco of fttcts ^ which our conclu “ 
luniflcent encoiirugehaot.t 810118 re8t ’ lbere caD remain 110 more reasonable doubt of 
acqiv'red general respect * bc former existenqe of these strange and curious crea- 
fortune raiajd him gra- turcs in the times and places we assign to tlgmirthan 


dually in the scale of society, had won the esteem, and is felt by the antiquary, who, finding the catacombs of 
formed the acqiuuntance, of men celebrated for their Egypt stored with the mummies of men, and apes, 
talents, and still faimius through their works. Pope, and crocodiles, concludes them to be remains of mam- 

yars ® 'swim ™sB,3z’zsti *«■ ^ «-• >»™ * ■■ 

natural tribute to merit and success, by including Mr P°P^ a ^ lon on ^ be banks of the Nile. 

Allen in their most select society. .These strange and cuhoub creatures might be called 

The country round Bath ii one of the finest districts dragons. 4 Yes, dragons,’ says the author from whose 
in England, being diversified with beautiful wood- quotatiqn we take the above sentences of Dr lluckland : 
crowned hills and broad green meadows : one property, 4 not such as tfi^small, living, winged reptiles that skim 
in particular, popularly called Prior Park, h^l long from place to place in search of their insect food, relying 
attracted Ralph Allen’s eye from the barrln slopes of ^ their natural parachutes, constructed upon a some- 

I .nntrtn llnwn and f ia*r lin nffan no d Vin .1.A..1.1 . . .. .... . r _ 


lessness and extravagance in London : it was, in conse- | — (features that would not have cared much for Bevis’s 


a spitnaia mansion erected under ins own superrn- have existed in the pestiferous region in which the said 

tendence, whose beautiful Corinthian portico and taste- _ „ „ , £ . , *5 / , ™ 10 

ful decorations were the theme of praise among all the dra * onB . rev f. Ued ^ ^ or } n * 8 0Ug l wb ere ca^»utei' and 
lovers of art; the former especially being still regarded ^ her && ntlc P lants » now extinct rooted 

as unjiyalied in English architecture. Here Ralph themselves at ease, and reared themselves into & damp 
retired 'about middle life, leaving the field of active jungle; in a dreary bog, to which the undrained Pontine 
industry to younger and more needy aspirants : here marshes would have been the land of health, was their 
also he gathered round him the most polished society lair. In such a nauseou9i> quag, wholesome to them, 
of that fashionable neighbourhood, and many of the these monsters roared and wallowed : thete they growled 

conversant with the literature of#thos‘e times as its ot ^ er strong devourhjg the weak, and the carni- 
judicious and munificent patron, and, in particular, as vorou8 chawing up the herbivorous in the midst of 
the attached friend of the somewhat irritable poet, tfie wildest convulsions of a nascent worty While this 
Alexander Pope, and the philosophic Bishop War- vaB going on upon what then passed for jjry land, 
bu *to?b . great sea-dragons rushed through the waves, or sported 

Ihe facts of history, though not so gfefiferally known, on the surface* of an ocean, not unlike, as far as the 
belong to real life, and are verified by his contcmpo* waterB werV> concerned, our own ; while flying-dragons 
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.havered, like Shakspeare’s witches, tl 
the filthy air.’* \ 

Amongst dragons, those of the sc 


rough the fog and scene was broken by the clank of their monstrous jawsf 
as they ever and anon closed upon the bygone genera* 
deserve the ore- tions of fishes, or 'by the growlings and explriona of 

* i. i • />/• ii i i " xt. ^ a— 


cadence, for in aU probability they exieted flwt. • There th ° dLatan ‘ volcano.’ Of the land immetm, the ip»* 
aw two type* well known to geologic* -the ich- nodon waa an elephantine reptile, twenty-right feet long 

Sr™™ 0 " 1 r.'"rr-‘ f.s-v'-? 

wm sometimes thirty feet in lcnfeth, with an eye wliift his brother, the mcgalosauru*. a litfle larger, and 
larger than a man’s head. This ereatuw must have ft little more tun-like in form, crushed crocodiles and 
presented the appearance of a large predatory abdo- 'tortoises within his horrid jays. The two tribes of 
minal fish, with a head occasionally six feet long, jaw^of herbivorous and carnivorous Titans must have fought | 
corresponding size, armed with shark-like teeth, a short bitterly for the championship* 

neck, and a long lizard tail. The eye, by means of a Whflc such creatures as these enjoyed the dominion 
movable circle of plates with which it was provided, of the land mid sea, Mother class floaty ^heavily through.. 
, . . 1 . * . the foggy air. The fossil remains of the pterodactyl© 

became a telescope or a microscope, just as the animal f ormed f or flome time a puzzle for geologists, who per- 
desired, and lighted its career amidst tyrannies and hapB con6 idered that tlie announcement of flying* 
dangers by night and by day. The plesiieaurus was a dragons would be carrying their wonders a little too 
worthy comrade of this original. * To the head of the far. Cuvier, however, settled* the question; and Dr 
lizard/ says Dr Buckland, * it united the teeth of the Auckland accounts for the difference of opinion that 
crocodile ; a neck of enormous length, resembling tbe prevailed by the presence of characters in the fossil, 
body of a serpent; a trunk and tail having the propor- apparently belonging to each of the three classes to 

r n which it was referred. These cllaracters are indioated 

tionsof an ordinary quadruped; the ribs of a chameleon; by the 1)ird . Uke head and neek-the wing like that of 

and the paddles ot a whale. The great length of the t ] ie ba t — and the body and tail approaching to those of 
former dragon was in the tail : in this it was in the the mammal. ‘ These characters/ says Dr Buckland, 
neck. 4 That it was aquatic/ reasons the Jiev. W. 4 connected with the small skull, as is usual among 
Conybeare, 4 is evident frovi the form of its paddles ; reptiles, and a beak furnished with not less than sixty 
that it was marine, is almost equally so from the remains pointed teeth, presented a combination of apparent 
with which it is universally associated ; that it may anomalies, which it was reserved ffor the genius of 
have occasionally visited the shore, the resemblance of Cuvier to reconcile. In his hands, this apparently 
its extremities to those bf the turtle may lead us to monstrous production of the ancient world has been' 
conjecture : its motion, however, must have been very converted into one of the most beautiful examples ever 
awkward on laud ; iL J^pg neck must have impeded afforded by comparative anatomy of the harmony that 
its progress thr^Agli the fra ter ; presenting a striking pervades all nature in tlie adaptation of the same parts 
contrast to the snranisation which so admirably fits of the animal frame to infinitely- varied conditions of 
the ichthyosaurus to cut through the waves. May it existence/ Mr Eroderip supposes this chimera to have 
not, therefore, be concluded (since, in addition to these sbujjlled along tlie ground after tbe malncr of a bat, 
circumstances, its respiration must, have required fre- and scuttled through the water when it had occasion to 
quent access of air), that it swam upon, or near the swim. Whey rising into the heavy air, the membranous 
surface, arching back its long neck like a swan, and wing was expanded by the bones of the fore-foot ; and 
occasionally darting it down at tlie fish which happened when tired, it perhaps suspended itself by tlie hind-legs, 
to float within its reach ? It may perhaps have lurked 4 Tlie general hue of the body was pflibably lurid, and 
in shoal water along the coast, concealed umong the tlie texture of the skin shagreen -like, resembling in 
sea-weed ; atttt raising its nostrils to a level with the some degree the external tegument of a chameleon or 
surface from a considerable depth, may have found a guana, excepting tlie smooth membrane of the wing/ 
secure retreat from the assault of dangerous enemas; Such were the dragons of the primeval world; and 
while the length and flexibility of its neck may have one cofcld almost suppose that among the buried learn- 
compcnsated for the want of strength in its jaws, ancB ing of the earlier nations there lurked some knowledge 
its incapacity for swift motion through tlie water, by of geology, seeing how their ideas about dragons come to 
the suddenness and agility of the attack which they such a conformity in some respects with tlie realities of 
enabled it to make on every animal fitted for its prey these j*re- Adamite reptiles. It is strange that the poets, 
which came within its reach/ Besides these denizens in tfceir description of the leviathan, which is concluded 
of the deep, there was the prototype of the Monitor , a to liavp been the crocodile, should approach nearer 
gigantic lizard — sometimes five feet in length — which to the real dragon-type thi»|i the crocodile itself 1 They 
haunts the marshes and river-sides of warm countries, have be^n ultra-liberal, it is true, in the articles of heads, 
The marine ancestor of this creature must have reached crests, manes, and beards; but in all essential particu- 
tho length of twenty-five feet, with a bead four feet lars they were as correct as a modern professor, who can „ 
long. It was of the size of a grampus, with Aur paddles not only number their, bones, but measure their mus- 
instead of legs, a great oar-hke tail, and jaws and teeth cular development, describe their organs of sense and 


entirely draconian. 


motion, and ascertain even the colour and quantity of 


Such were the sea-dragons in those ages of the world their blood. The Lernean hydra, Blain by Hercules, is 
compared .with which the antiquity of recorded time is placed by the ancients in its proper habitat — the mud 
but as yesterday. The dry land, hr what passed and quagmires consequent on Deucalion’s deluge : for 
such, had quite as interesting a population. 4 If, with the sake of this fact ,} ts heads, varying in number, ac- 
the eyes of the imagination/ says Mr Broderip, 4 aided cording to different authorities, from seven to a hundred, 
by the lights afforded by the strata and the ancientrin- # may be, pardoned. These modern dragons arc repre- , 
habitants buried therein, w§ look back upon our earth *sented to have fed on vipers and scorpions, thus in- 
when the forms of crocodilian reptiles first came upon creasing their natural venom at every meal. A peculiar ’ 
it, we may picture to ourselves an oozy, spongy, reeky species of dragon kindled the air it breathe^ into flames j i 
land, watered with wild rivers, and largely overspsead and the crowned basilisk, the terror of both men end 
by a vast expanse of lake*, on whose dreary, slimy dragons, destrbye<j animal life with a glance of its 
banks gigantic crocodiles reposed amid enormbus ex- eye. The dragons of the marshes were said to be eo 
tinct bog-plaits, or floated, log-like, in the fenny sun- large; thut they killed elephants with ease. One that 1 
dliiue on their waters, while the silence of the desolate haunted the neighbourhood of Damascus was JMJeet t 
< . long ; and the intestines of another, 120 feet krnjg* wife*© 

Z&ogtaa Booreatiom. By W. J. Urodftip, Esq,, F.B.B. P»wrrirt to ttie lib ^ of Co n»tejj ma°pte , WM;the 
Colburn. 1847. » Iliad and Odyssey written upon it iff letters of gold] 


| Iliad and Odyssey written upon it iff letters of gold J 
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The scalds of the north, and romaneerB of the south, 
vied with each other in illustrating the popular idea; 
and in our own country more especially, ‘ nobody was 
anybody,’ as Mr Broderip says, 4 who had not slain his 
dragon.’ The following is a portrait of the monster in 
Syr Bevis of Hampton : — 

1 When the dragon, that foule is, 

Had a sj*ght of Syr Bevig, . 
lie cast up a loude cry, 

« As it had thurdored in the sky : 
lie turned his body'towarde the son ; 

It was greater than any tonne ; 

His Hoalus were brighter than the glas, 

Anti harder they were than any bras : 

Between** his shoulder and*Us tayle, 

Was forty fote without fayle.* 

'The combat of Syr Bevis and this wonderful^ wildfowl 
is supposed to be the prototype of that of St George 
and the Dragon. r 

y Turning from the dragon of the old romance, wc come 
to that of Spenser’s Faery Queen, 4 with its “ wynges- 
like sayls, cruel-rending clawes, yron teeth, and breath 
of smothering smdkc.Hiid sulphur;” and then to that 
most striking passage in the Pilgrim’s Progress, de- 
scriptive of the battle Vetwecrf Christian and Apollyon, 
who spake like a dragon, and when at last, says Bunyan 
in his dream, Christian gave him a deadly thrust, 
44 spread forth his dragon’s wings, and sped him away 
that I saw Him no more.” * 

Dragons, liowevpr, at length met the fate of the 
knights that slew them, and were put out of countenance 
by ridicule. The Dragon of Wnntley was more fatal to 
them than the bastflsk ; and after the exploit of More 
of More Hall, the whole brood appears to sink into the 
earth, and disappear, like their ancestors of the pre- 
Adamite world. 

* The Dragon of Wantley churches ato 
( lit* if ^rd to come of a Sunday ). „ 

Whole congregations were to linn 11 

A ilioh of Salmagundi. * l 

Parsons were his black puddings, ami •' 

Fat aldermen his capons, 

And his tit-bit the collection plate. 

Brimful c^Birmingh^m halfpence. 

The corporation worshipful 
He valued not an ace ;• 

Hut swallowed the mayor, asleep in his chair. 

And picked his teeth with the msicc ! ’ 

The pre- Adamite reptiles, ./il though extinct in their 
species, are not wholly so in their genera. There is still 
a lizard called the amblyrhynchus, which may be said 
to represent, however poorly and inadequately, the sea- 
dragons of the primeval world. It is a hidcous-J* >oking 
creature, as described by Darwin, from three to four 
feet long, of a dirty bladk colour, stupid and sluggisTi in 
its movements. 4 When in the water, the animarswinis, 
with perfect ease and quickness, by a serpentine move- 
ment of its body and flattened tail, the legs, during this 
time, being motionless, and closely collapsed on its sides. 
A seaman on board sank one with a heavy weight at- 
tached to it, thinking thus to kill it directly ; but when, 
an hour afterwards, he drew up the line, the lizard was 
quite active. Their limbs and strong claws arc admir- 
ably adapted for crawling over the rugged and fissured 
in asses of lava which everywhere form the coast. In 
such situations, a group of six or Beven of these hideous 
reptiles may oftentimes be seen fin the black rocks, & 
few feet above the surf, basking in the suu with out- 
stretched lfegs.’ - * 

We must not forget, however, another claimant— 
though Mr Broderip does — the sea-serpent— which grows 
more and mifre importunate every day. The last affi- 
davit on the subject, given in the March, pumber of the 
‘.Zoologist,’ is from a certain Joseph Woodward, captain 
of the Adamant schooner of Hingham, who states that 
lie fired one of the ship’s guns, loaded with a cannon- 
ball a.'.J .musket-bullets, at the monster, himself and 
crew hearing thk shot strike against body, from 
which they rebounded as if it had been a ro£k. Cap- 


p 

tain Woodward retorts the creature to have been about 
130 feet in length, W a blackish colour, and with ear- 
holes about twelvejfeet from the extremity of his head. 
Another 4 well-authenticated’ report was made in 1833 
by five gentlemen of Halifax, Nova Scotia, chiefly 
officers of the rifle brigade. * Ther creature they saw 
was between 80 and 100 feet long ; the neck was equal 
in girth to a moderate-sized tree; and that and the head 
of a dark-brown, oi nearly black colour, streaked irre- 
1 gularly with white. In 1845 and 1846, the serpent-seers 
of the fiords of Norway describe the animal as being 
from 40 to 100 feet long; and wh&t is very curiouB, he 
is invariably provided with a mane like a horse. This 
mane is a remarkable feature in the fabulous dragons 
of ttfe middle ages! Dr Cogswell, in the ’Zoologist,’ 
points out a strong resemblance between the extinct 
plesiosaurus, and the descriptions of the sea-serpent as 
given by unlettered persons ; and he concludes that the* 
argument pro and contra is satisfactory in favour of at 
least a suspension of judgment on the subject. 

Tiie great crocodile of the Ganges represents in some 
degree the amphibious dragons; but the iguanodon (the 
herbivorous dragon) lias dwindled into the small iguana, 
live feet in length. 4 The geographical distribution of 
the guanaB extends over a great part of South America 
and the West India islands. Although they occasionally 
cat eggs and insects in a wild state, and in captivity 
have been known to feed op the entrails of fowls, their 
ordinary food consists of buds, leaves, flowers, and fruits, 
for the cropping of which their numerous teeth, which 
may be compared to small lancets, terminating in broad 
blades, with minutely-serrated edges, arc admirably 
adapted. As this diet leads the guana to the trees, both 
form and colour conjoin to unjoin securing its safety ; 
the first enabling it to clinroand stand firm on the 
branches, and the second going far tof.vards concealing 
it in its leafy haunt. The long, slep'Sfer, serrated, sharp- 
clawed toes, and lengthened flexible tail, here eome into 
play ; and the green, bluish, or slaty hue of the upper 
part of the body, together with the yellowish-grewi or 
brownish of the under parts, harmonise with its situa- 
tion/ Sometimes there are brown stripes or yellow- 
edged zig-zags on the sides of the body; sometimes there 
is an oblique yellow line on the forepart of the shoulder; 
some are dotted with brown, the limbs of qtliers are 
mottled with brown on a blackish ground, and the tail 
is generally aunulated with alternate large brown and 
green or yellowish rings. These variations are, however, 
in strict keeping with its sylvan habits. ... These 
animals' are i^iparous : their eggs are round, with 
a thinner shell, or rather tegument — for it is tough, 
not brittle — than that of those of the common poultry, 
Iftit with a white and yolk resembling that of a lien’s 
egg in flavour. Nor is this the only delicacy supplied 
by the uncouth-looking guanas. They become very 
fat upon their wholesome diet, and are much sought 
after for their flesh, which is as white aB that of a 
chicken, anil equal, if not superior to it, when properly 
offered to the palate. The old authors confine their 
cookery to boiling and frying : thus Piso says that they 
love to feed on fruits and eggs, whence they derive 
much fat, and the whitish flesh “ qua elixa velfrixa inter 
delicias expetita , nec gallinaceis pullis cedit”* Dr Patrick 
#towii relates in his history of Jamaica, that he kept a 
guana about the house for two months without ever 
having observed it eat. 

As for the flying- dragons, they have passed utterly 
away, for it can scarcely be said that they are repre- 
sented in the little insect*- eating parachuted reptile 
which bears this name. 4 Pterodactyles Have been suc- 
ceeded by birds — ichthyosaurs, plesiosaurs, mosasaurs, 
and the like, by whales, dolphins, and great fishes. 
Where the herbivorous iguanodon revelled, the ox, the 
deer, and the sheep quietly crop the fragrant herbage ; 
whilst in place of the destructive megalosaur, the car*, 
nivorous mammalia keep down the excessive ‘’multipli- 
cation of the rupiinnnts ; and man has a dominion over 
all. In future ages, his remains will fill the bosom of 
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4he earth ; and the traveller in soirfe far distant century 
wUHbel the full for^ of Byron’s Imm wherever he sets 

1 Stop !— for thy tread Is on an empire’s dust ! 

An earthquake's spoil Is sepulchred below l ' 

f a • 

i 

^>THE ENGLISH IN'bOBNEO. 

■ Since the publication of Captain Keppel’a late worlf, 
an outline of the contents of which we presented to 
onr readers in Nos. 116 and 117, we have looked forward 
with much interest to the appearance of other portions 
of Mr Brooke’s Journals. We have them now before 
us;* and a brief digest of the varied matter contained 
in the volumes may perhaps prove not uninteresting. 

In January 1840, Mr Brooke visited the great and 
unexplored island of Celebes, for the purpose of col- 
lecting information concerning its st&ange laws, its 
almost everlasting internal dissensions, its populous 
and wealthy cities, its great rivers, its fertile and un 
traversed plains and unaseended hills, and its huge 
natural caverns. He had much to contend with, but 
also much to gain. Humours of his proceedings in 
another part of the Twelve Thousand Islands had no 
doubt reached the ears of the rulers, and the people of 
Celebes. It was a good thing, therefore, for him to 
show himself to them. A taste for European manners 
and European civilisation may hereafter Bpring up 
there ; and if such provfe to be the ease, we shall attri- 
bute the sowing of the first seeds to the visit of the 
adventurous English wmyeller. 

The Bugis of natives Celebes are a strange race. 
Though those cw^inually dwelling on shore are, on the 
whole, somewhat addicted to laziness, the traders are 
among the most adventurous and spirited of the in- 
haUtants of the Archipelago, l^ieir mercantile pur- 
suits necessarily bring them into contact with almost 
fill the other islanders ; and while distributing the com- 
modities of trade among the various islands, they must 
at the same time disseminate ideas; and if those ideas 
were the fruit of an intercourse with the civilised races 
of the West, the effect could not fail to prove bene- 
ficial. But treachery and avarice, those debasing^qua- 
lities common to almost all' nations in the dark stage* 
of their existence, hut more especijjiy at tfie period 
when the first dim dawn of a better state of tilings is 
breaking upon them, are widely diffused. An instance 
of the atrocious extent to which kidnapping is carried 
in Celebes is related. * A follower of the Kajah Keruin, 
who had assumed the character of a physician, came to 
the house of a relative of the nahodah ; and after sitting 
some time in converse with the lady of the house, Raid, 
w I wish you would let some one carry toy bundle to 
Nepoh, whither 1 am going.” (Nepoh was three miles 
off.) The poor woman immediately said, “My nephew 
shall doit for you;” and the hoy (about ten years of 
age) went with the pretended phytydan, ns was thought, 
to Nepoh. Some days, however, elapsing, and the boy 
not coming back, his aunt grew uneasy ; and setting 
some inquiries on foot* found that the man whom he 
had gone with was at Tgmpt*. On being applied to/ 
the miscreant coolly replied that the boy came back the 
same evening ; the real fact being, that lie had sold him 
as a slave, no one knew where. Under these eifeum- 
stances, the nahodah applied to me to use my,influence 
with the datu lampola, in order to recover the boy; 


and I immediately applied to him, and received the 
fullest assurance that, if the boy was alive, he should 
be found. A Veek, however, passing, and no news 
being obtained, I renewed my instances more warmly ; 
and urged that if the man would not disclose what he 
had done with the boy, he ought to be put in confine- 
ment Such plain -dealing appeared, however, to be 
altogether out of the question, for* he was a follower of 
the Am Kerain l On f&rthe/ inquiry, I learned that 
the very rascal who had stolen and sold the boy, bad 
been sent to repurchase Lilli with twenty-five reals of 
the datu’s money.’ * 

The boy was tffis restored to his friends at the cost 
of L.4, 3s. 4d., which came out of the magistrate’s 
pocket. The anecdote speaks expressively of the pre- 
sent state of affairs in Celebes, where a criminal must 
be bribed to make restitution for the wrongs he has 
done. 

In an excursion which Mr Brooke undertook shortly 
after, in company with several jajahs and other impor- 
tant personages, he fell in with what he terms * a cynical 
king, and his no less cyhical mistress.’ These were the 
king and queen of Akutaingnn. Invested with all Jhc 
power and dignity of royalty, his highness’s fondness 
for the chase led him to despise all other occupations, 
lie, therefore, abandoning his palace, delighted to dwell 
in forest or jungle, hunting the wiVl deer on horseback, 
with his young and beautiful wife constantly at his 
side. This lady appears to have been quite in her 
proper element when thus employed. Horses, dogs, and 
lighting (locks were her most familiar pets, and with 
them she loved to scour the woods and plains, along with 
her husband, whom Mr Brooke describes as partaking 
of the generosity of the horse and the sagacity of the 
jlo^. Our countryman says he is sure the pretty hun- 
tress of Akutaiijgnn was intended for a better and a 
happier H?:. A Vo doubt whether she could «have been 
happier. She lmd a kind lord, and was never in 
want of an agreeable pipe of opium. Furthermore, she 
had no idea of any other life, and therefore wished not 
for any change. IIow could her domestic felicity have 
been greater ? 

Here, in company with this hunting chief, Mr Brooke 
partook of the * Feast of the Bloody Heart,’ which to us 
seems, to say the leasfc of it, a wild and barbarous 
custom, though the English traveller declares there is 
nothing revolting in it, not so much as in the practice 
of devouring oysters. Our readers shall judge. ‘The- 
gam.? be jpg killed, chillies, salt, ami limes (always 
cif ried to the field) are brought, the heart taken out, 
and with portions of the liver and inside of the thigh, 
is tninced and eaten raw with these ingredients, the 
sauce being blood ! ’ * 

Having heard many extraordinary accounts of the - 
great cave of Mampo, which the natives declared to 
have been the work of a dynasty of kiugs long in the 
grave, Mr Jlrooke underwent many fatigues in order 
to inspect it. As might have been foretold, however, 
it proved to be no artificial production. The first 
glimpse of the interior showed that time, and the acci- 
dents of nature, had been the only architects of the 
wonderful cavern of Mampo. It was not at all extra- 
ordinary, however, that the ignorant and credulous 
inhabitants should have believed it to have been the 
vestige of an ancient religion, since Mr Brooke compares 
it with the far-famed halls of Alhambra. On entering, 
a vast chamber, adorned with countless pillars of the 
most dazzling white material, presented itself to his 
gaze. The roof glittered with pendent stalactites of all 
shapes and sizes; sometimes connected by exquisitely- 
delicate fretwork, while here and there, where crevices 
in the rocky flooring afforded earth and moisture^ groups 


* Narrative of Events in Borneo, from tbo Private Journals of of young trees, sprung up, and^ received on tUp jjiead? 
James Brooke, Esq., with a Narrative of Operations in H.MJ9. the weight of innumerable greeryfaeepers falling in 
iris. By captain Rodney Mundy, n.N. London Murray. from holes in the roof, and twining inevery direction 
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about the cavern, which runs deep into the bowels of 
the mountain. We can scarcely imagine a more striking 

r jtacle than that which must have presented itself at 
time of Mr Brooke’s visit. The hundreds of dusky 
figures w ith flaming torches, the mass of green creepers, 
whose dark, rich foliage contrasted admirably with the 
pure whiteness of the rest, and the varied and fantastic 
forms which the hand of nature had there moulded, 
combined to product a picture in the highest degree 
exciting tp the imagination 
On our countryman’s return to Sarawak, he found 
the province in so distracted a condition, with no pro- 
bability of any termination of the period of anarchy, 
that thoughts of throwing up his selajmes for the rege- 
neration of the Archipelago, in utter despair, more than 
once occurred to Mb mind. The natural vigour of his 
character, however, triumphed over despondency, and 
he resolved to persevere. Soon after this, the rebel- 
lion occurred, which he assisted in putting down. The 
details, however, have been given to the public some 
months ago, and we have therefore no need to repeat 
them here. , „ 

Having seen much of 'tlie island of Borneo, its cities, 
its riverB, its productions, vegetable and mineral, its 
animals of all kinds, fronf the ponderous elephant to the 
creeping lizard; and hearing* of its ancient trade in 
camphor, tortoiseshell, sandal-wood, cloves, bark, birds’- 
nests, and trepang, Mr Brooke determined at all hazards 
to make an effort to open its inestimable riches to the 
enterprise of the merchant. Convinced that every 
province, and Sarawak in particular, might prove a 
mine of wealth, if properly worjeed, he thought no pains 
too great to be bestowed on the attempt, and therefore 
set about examining the materials with which he was to 
commence the gigantic labour. 

He found the inhabitants uncivilised and ignorant. 
They had been accustomed, since time forgotten, to 
bloody and bbrbarous practices — murder, robbery * 
treachery, and almost every other vice. Yet they pos- 
I scss a religion, dark and imperfect though it |)e, founded 
j on the original bases of all faith ; one great God dwell- 
ing above the clouds, a future state of bliss for the 
. good — the happy binting-ground of the American In- 
j dians — and a place of punishment for the wicked. 

! Tlieir religion, however, did not teach them to avoid 
j the shedding of blood. Until very recently, the l)vaks 
i of Sarawak indulged in the propensity of head-taking, 
'! which depopulated the land, interfered with the eultiva- 
, ■ tion of the soil, and precluded the possibility of the 
| different tribes living in amity one with another. The 
! custom, however, has withered before the breath of 
: ; European civilisation. No one now thinks ,of nppro- 
i printing the heads of his neighbours, Bince Mr Brocftc 
1 has declared that life tor life shall be the \xw of 
i Sarawak, and has caused it to he felt that he will be 
obeyed. % 

* Piracy, however, has always been the greatest bane 
of progress in the ludian islands. Mr Brooke lias 
devoted himself with unwearying energy to assist in its 
suppression, and we hope soon to see the fruits of his 
labours. The first active affair of very great conse- 
quence related in the present work, is the triumph over 
a notorious piratical chief, one Budrudeen. To prevent 
unnecessary loss of life, it was resolved to seize him 
by stratagem. He had long ago, tyy innumerable atro- 
cities, repeated in the very teeth of warning, forfeited 
the right of being treated as an honourable pnemy. 
Brooke’s ally 4 arrived at bingo 1 found the patinge 
(Mr Brooke's ally) waiting till the pangoran (Budru- 
deen) and the Jllanun panglima (his partner in crime) 
came to the beach ; and to prevent suspicion, my party 
kept close in the boat, whence I could pbseive what was 
passing without. The pangerAu anti lllanun walked 
down, both well armed, and the latter dressed out with 
,<i variety of charms. Once on the beach, retreat was 
impossible; for our people surrounded them, though 
without committinVtOuy hostile act The suspicion of 
the two was, however, roused; and it was curious to 


observe their different demeanour. f The Borneo pan- I 
geran remained quiw, silent, and motidnless — a child 
might have taken higa ; the MagincTanas lllanun lashed 
himself to desperation. Flourishing his spear in one 0 
hand, and with the other on the handle of his sword, he 
defied those collected about him. Jle danced his war- 
dance on the sand ; his face became deadly pale ; his 
wild eyes glared ; hd was ready to die, but not to die 
alone. His tigne was come, for 'he was dangerous, and 
to catch him was impossible; and accordingly Patir- 
giali, walking past, leaped forward, and struck a spear 
through his back far between his BhoulderB, half a foot 
out at his breast. 1 had no idea that, after such a thrust, 
a man could even for a few instants exert himself ; but 
the lllanun, after receiving his mortal wound, dashed 
forward with his spear, and thrust it at the breast of 
another man ; but strength und life failed, and the 
weapon did nqft enter.’ 

Among the varied and novel matters contained in 
this volume, wfc have a history of Borneo, a description 
of nil its known provinces, towns, riverB, and natural 
peculiarities; its various tribes, piratical and peace- 
ful ; the extent of its capabilities of producing articles 
of commerce; its gold, diamond, antimony, silver, 
and other mines; the manners, customs, religion, 

&c. of its people ; and indeed a collection of useful 
and interesting facts, such as seldom come within the 
scope of one work. If out; readers would learn all 
that is told in Mr Brooke’s Journals, they must read 
them in their complete form. It is, however, won- 
derful that the English rajah could have devoted so 
much time to the collecting of information, multifarious 
and fatiguing as must have been his duties. Here is a 
slight sketch of his routine of djjjly life when at Sara- 
wak : — v My spare hours are ddvoted tcathe studying of ! 
languages, reading, and chart-making Jland my eompa- | 
nions are constantly employed — soiiXi stuffing animals ■ 
and birds, others in teat ’ mg our young Bugis and 
l)yak youths tlieir letters, and instructing them in j 
copying my vocabularies. Nine is the breakfast lioar ; ! 

four the time for dinner ; after which we stroll out till | 
dark, and drink tea at eight. Of wine and grog we 
have none, and 1 believe wc are all the better w ithout it, j 
retiring happily to our beds about teu, ready for that 
repose which will lit us for the labour of to-morrow. I j 
have also been engaged in watching some of the head j 
men ( amusing themselves at chess, which is a favourite j 
game among them.' ] 

•» But Mr Brooke has also his countrj’-liouse, situated j 
on the bbrtler o<^a beautiful river, rattling through a j 
stony channel, and overhung with the boughs of mag- | 
nificent trees, whose dark foliage, meeting at top, only j 
ambits a few subdued Bun-rays, thus preserving coolness 
and shade on the waters even in the heat of a tropical i j 
day. On every side extends a sweep of riclily-eulti- ji 
vated country, across which the stream meanders, its 
course marked now by a barrier of low rocks, and now j 
by banks covered w ith extra - luxuriant vegetation. 
Santah Cottage stands on a moderately-lofty eminence 
on the river's edge. It consists of two Btoreys built 
with logs, entwined with split bamboo. A small farm 
of three acres lies behind it, which Mr Brooke has 
cleared of wood and jungle, and planted with a thousand ' 
nutmeg- trees, witfi tome figs, to which he intends to j 
add the coffee-tree and the betel nut. \ 

Half a mile from this beautiful retreat another cot- 
tager is to be built, on a spot called the Fairy Knoll. 

" Here a diamond mine is to bp worked, the Bantali river 
abounding in these precious stones. 4 T)ie diamonds 
are found mixed in the gravelly substratum, and there 
is likewise a small quantity of gold to be obtained. 

The earth is washed at the water’s edge in large, 
round, wooden pans, shaped like shields ; the diamonds 
ore picked out, and there remains a residue of black 
sand like gunpowder and gold particles ; of course a • 
good deal of neatness and attention is requhffte, and 
the workers seem jealous and superstitious, dislike 
noise, particularly laughter or merriment, as it is highly 
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offensive to the spiril who presides over the diamonds ; 
and what is perhaps 'more important™ their eyes, the 
diamonds cannot be found if the abole of quiet is dis- 
»turbed by unholy mirth. It is surprising to see people 
calling themselves Mohammedans yielding to Pagan 
rites of presenting offerings to the spirit of the mine — 
the gnome king : fowls, rice, ciri, are weekly offered ; 
but I was' pleased to hear that they are sensible enough 
to eat up these good things after they have been offered. 
Hajji Ibrahim, with a solemn face, requested me to 
give him an old letter, and he engraved thereon some 
Chinese characters two inches long, which, being trans- 
lated, signify, “ Itnjah Muda Ilassim, James Brooke, 
and Ilajji Ibrahim, present their compliments to,the 
spirit, and request his permission to work at the mine.” ’ 

Such are Mr Brooke’s rural residences, whither lie 
retires when weary of the bustle and activity of his 
capital. Ilis bungalow at Sarawak* is of a more impos- 
ing character. Built upon piles in the native style, and 
thatched with nipa, with a large verandft embracing 
the four sides, its interior yet presents all the charac- 
teristic comforts of au English dwelling. Landing at a 
little boat-house on the bank, you proceed up a broad 
gravelled walk, bordered by dense hedgerows of jessa- 
mine, to the porch ; you then ascend a short flight -of 
steps, cross the broad veranda, and enter a spacious 
saloon, or hall of reception, forty feet long. Adjoining 
this is a library, stocked with a choice assortment of the 
literature of various countries, and supplied also from 
time to time with the latest publications, periodical and 
others, on geographical and scientific subjects. Two 
bedrooms complete the interior arrangements of this 
curious mansion — half European and half Eastern. A 
kitchen, various office.**., and bath-rooms, constitute 
detached building, at a ve#y few yards’ distance, while 
in close proximity^tands a neat cottage, dev6ted to the 
purposes of liospitalNy. 

Sarawak town is situated on the river of the same 
name, in a picturesque and fertile country. The native 
houses are built on either side of two beautiful reaches, 
while the Chinese occupy a distinct quarter on the right 
hank, opposite the English residences, which stand on 
eminences on the left. 

The military defences of Sarawak consist of a fort or 
battery mounting six guns, and garrisoned by U\ enty- 
flve Malay soldiers! This formidable detachment is 
quartered in barracks adjoining the fort. Each man 
receives six Spanish dollars per month, with a certain 
ration of provisions per diem. 

With this imposing force Mr Brool^rcigns over mj 
extensive territory, whose capital contains a population 
of 14,000 inhabitants. This might not appear so ex- 
traordinary, were the people a meek, submissive, and 
domestic race, nurtured for generations in the lap of 
peace, and accustomed to the varied arts of industry. 
On the contrary, anarchy has been for nges the normal 
state of the country ; strife, and consequent bloodshed, 
have unremittingly urged on the work of depopulation ; 
every man’s hand has been against every nnhi ; destruc- 
tion and pillage were the constant employments of the 
people ; and no one knew or thought of peace. But a 
change haB been wrought in the condition of affairs — a 
cliange which we should have considered incredible, had 
it been prophesied five yean ago. What the next live 
years may bring forth it is impossible to foresee. If 
events, however, advance as steadily as they have done, 
and in the same direction, we hope to see a cotony 
flourishing at Sarawak, factories in busy operation, 
steam-engine* in full play, houses and streets built, and 
gardens laid out, and also an English church for those 
Europeans and natives who are inclined to attend it. 
This may or may not happen. The future is the 
future, and none may read it. If, however, anj colony 
founded by* an individual possessed of the requisite 
energy '•and ability ever flourished, Sarawak ought to 

* For a representation and description of this place, see * Views 
In the Indian Archipelago,* by James Augustus St fohn. 
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flourish. Mr Brooke, we feel assured, wilt prove true 
to the task he has undertaken, and we therefore enter* 
tain brilliant hopes ef the onward p*og*£JS of the English 
in Sarawak. 

THE OrPOSITE HOUSE. 

A dweller in one of the prettiest districts of suburban 
London, but often yearning for the freedom and retire- 
•ment of the country, I yet en favour, as the qpramon 
saying runs, * to make the best of things in general* — 
that is, by living as much apart as propriety will admit 
from the gossipping society usually found to preponde- 
rate in such places# and also by being intimately ac- 
quainted with all the hidden nooks, odd corners, and 
green dells within reach, where the early primrose and 
violets hide, and where the latest acorn drops. 

The changes which have taken place in tlio 4 opposite 
house’ have often afforded me nfatter for contemplation 
during the past seven years, the more so, perhaps, be- 
cause I visited there a long time ago, when, as an only 
and, spoiled child, 1 was taken about everywhere with 
one who is now a saint in heaven ; for which reason 
the memories and ideus ti)us associated assume with me 
somewhat of a sad and touching Character. 

The two elderly maiden sisters who were then the oc- 
cupants I shall designate as the Misses ltamsay. They 
were rather aristocratic in their connections and pre- 
tensions ; and it was considered something desirable to 
be admitted into the exclusive, but exquisitely dull 
circle, occasionally assembled in their prim drawing- 
room. I believe nothing save old friendship and family 
ties would have induced them to tolerate me in, this 
model sanctuary, 4 children and dogs’ being especially 
prohibited, and objects of tlieir supreme dread and 
aversion. 

There was nothing T disliked so much as a visit to 
the ^liases Ramsay; yet rather than tt left out, or 
separated from my mother’s side, I preferred encoun- 
tering the ljpavy penance : and truth to tell, they were 
very kind in their way, fondly stroked my flowing curls 
as J sat on the huge foot-stool at their leet, while in 
gentle whispers they courteously liintsd that I must be 
careful not to run up against the tiny tables, with their 
spider legs, on which rested the antique fairy cups and 
saucers of peerless china. Their establishmeut consisted 
of five domestics, all old retainers, and as precise and 
orderly as their ladies. First in importance, as major- 
domo of the establishment, came Benjamin the footman, 
a tall, gaunt man, with gray hairs, and a long solemn 
visage, who always appeared habited in an immaculate 
black suit, with" silver shoe-buckles. A thoroughly 
respectable, though stcrn-lookjng domestic was Ben- 
jamin ;#and when, with staid and important demeanour, 
he came from beneath the norch (where bowering cle- 
matis ayd honeysuckle were kept within strict bounds) 
to unlock the little green gate through which alone 
visitors were admitted, wo to the careless individuals 
who failed to duly Bcrape and brush their shoes if pol- 
luted by contact with mother earth! The vinegar 
aspect became sourer and harsher, and unquestionable 
demonstrations of displeasure peculiar to himself, but 
well understood by those who knew him, evinced the 
wrath of the worthy Benjamin, and rendered it no 
pleasant matter to provoke it. The housemaid was 
his Bister, and distinguished by the same undeviating 
I severity of attire and bearing; though certainly, to judge 
from the neatness and Bhining cleanliness of the house 
(which, however, was far too neat and minutely arranged 
to afford an idea of use or comfort), she ^as the perfec- 
tion of good housemaids, not to be had now-a-days for 
love or money. 

The ladies each kept her own peculiar attendantr— 
fac-slmiles of themselves. The cook of this clockwork 
establishment was of course invisibles aftd Jj^ever, 
knew more than one person who huji dined tnere, the 
entertainment-being always limitedjm what is vulgarly 
termed 4 tea and turn-out’ The Emne*-hour was set 
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four o'clock to a moment ; and onr poor friend, who 
came from a distance, and was unavoidably asked to 
remain and partake of the repast, whispered to my 
mother, at our hospitable though far rougher board, 

1 that if dining off silver and porcelain was enough for 
satisfaction, there was a profusion of that at the MiBses 
ltam say's, and to spare ; but in other respects it was a 
Barmecide’s feast.* • 

Tea was handed round at seven precisely — visitors 
being never waited for. Tea did I say ? it was an ano« 
maly in tfie state of thirtgs — old maids being proverbially 
famed for their renovating hyson ; but with the Misses 
Jtamsay it was literally wash — never made in the room, 
but handed about to the guests on passive silver salvers, 
together with a very small portion of delicately-sliced 
bread and butter. I never dared to partake of the 
untempting beverage ; for Benjamin and his worthy 
Bistev, Mrs Deborah, looked down so awfully upon me, 
that I usually felt paralysed, sat demurely still, and was 
thankful to be pronounced 4 a well-behaved young lady 
now.' Little did our entertainers guess the outrageous 
romp I was privately contemplating for the next morn- 
ing, as an indemnification for present thraldom. 

A card-table was then put out, and a whist party 
formed, the remainder of the' guest9 being left to their 
own discretion. At half-pa^ nine enter Benjamin and 
Mrs Deborah again, with the silver salvers now sup- 
porting tiny but supcrbly-cut wine-glasses, each con- 
taining a drop or two of wine, while a golden basket 
held the small modicum of rich cake, divided into 
minute portions. By this time I was. perfectly ravenous, 
not daring to cast my eyes on the tempting mouthfuls, 
hut eagerly listening for the welcome announcement, at 
ten minutes to ten, of 1 Your chair is waiting, madam.’ 

Yet strange to say, people always went to the Misses 
Ramsay's when they were asked ; and one redeeming 
point there was — at all seasons, and at all times, a 
small but rqfe collection of the fairest and daintiest 
flowers shed their perfumed loveliness over the ifihos- 
pitable stiffness of that cold d rawing- room : their scc*nt 
still haunts me with the associations of mj' childhood. 

The Misses Ramsay gave large sums unostentatiously 
away in charitiea both public and private ; and many 
poor of the neighbourhood had cause to lament their 
decease, which took place within a few months of each 
other, and a year or two previously to our being domi- 
ciled in our present residence. 

llow changed the outward aspect now of the 4 oppo- 
site house' — even as changed as its hidden domesticity ! • 
A merchant, reputed to be prosperous, had taken the 
lease, and brought thither his wife, a lady of Swiss ex- 
traction, and a large family of children, of all agas, from 
twelve downwards. C % 

These children wei\; singularly^ beautiful, though 
formed on a large scale of robust health fuJ s ric&& ; their 
free springing step, agile fi€.me«, and well-proportioned 
figures, betokened pure mountain descent ; wnile their 
fanciful costume (the talk and wonder of the amazed 
neighbourhood), ns Swiss peasant boys and girls, with 
fancy-looking caps and gay streamers, bright jackets, 
laced bodice, and such short petticoats, &c. all com- 
bined to make the illusion so perfect, that, as I watched 
them sporting under the old trees, I often fancied a 
scene in some theatrical representation was before me. 

I had never entered the interior of the house since the 
days of my childhood, when the Mfsses Ramsay occupied 
it; but if the exterior was a true index as to its condition, 
report spoke truly when it said, that on the departure 1 * 
of the Swiss family it was found to be literally torn to 
pieces. The clematis and honeysuckle have never been 
visible again j all the flowers were trampled down ; for 
the children's little carriages, drawn by pet' goats, com- 
pleted their destruction. < 

Carpenters appeared to be in constant requisition ; 
broken chairs and tables were observed to be carried 
’ out Si** repairs ; dilapidated blinds and smashed panes 
of glass afforded V>ntinual employment p> t glaziers and 
Venetian shade manufacturers. The foreign mother 


appeared to be entirely devoted to the whims and 
caprices of her offspring, to th^utter shutting out of 
all other human sympathies f indeed the scandal- 
mongers of the neighbourhood hinted, that had his# 
home been better regulated, and more comfortably 
managed, the merchant would lift so frequently have 
absented himself from it: hence disagreements arose; 
misfortunes iu business came; and at length there was 
a total 4 break up ' The elder children were sent by 
their English relatives to school, prior to their raotherls 
returning to Switzerland with the younger ones, until 
arrangements could be made, or unanimity restored. 
The parting appeared to be a terrific one, and finished 
at the gate, and outside of it, as the carriage stood ready 
to bonvey the weeping children from the home they 
were never to return to again. The girls were pressed 
in plain English habiliments, and their close cottage- 
bonnets scarcely permitted the ruddy cheeks, now 
bedewed with tears, to be visible; the large hands 
clasped theif frantic mother's neck, and the huge feet 
fondly lingered on that beloved threshold where so 
many happy memories twined around their young 
hearts. I never heard what became of them ; but a 
kind of desolntion appeared to reign on the final de- 
parture of the family. 

The shut-up louse, its ruinous condition, and its gar- 
den choked with weeds, rendered it a melancholy object 
from our windows ; and vvp were heartily wishing that 
some eligible housekeeper would take a fancy to it, ere 
the winter set in, when one morning an array of brick- 
layers, painters, and paper-1 nmgers made their appear- 
ance, and in a short time the ‘opposite house' looked 
habitable once more ; but still its general aspect was 
not cheerful, for the blinds ^pre all sad -coloured, the 
paint was dark and dingy booking, vnd the fore-court 
was entirely covered with gravel, ajl^itruding branches 
being mercilessly lopped. A hv*y and gentleman in 
sad-coloured garments became the owners ; and though, 
altogether, things ^looked as cold and prim as they did 
in tlie Misses Ramsay’s time, yet they wanted a certain 
relief and elegance which reigned then, and which is 
not definable. 

The gentleman was a dissenting minister, who, having 
a handsome private fortune, conducted his ministra- 
tions from a sense of duty. lie and his wife were bene- 
volence personified. They were never done adinonibh- 
inp, instructing, cheering; they fed the hungry, clothed 
the naked, and they were never known to make any 
difference in their charities on the score of religious 
distinction. A^ime came when these excellent persons 
also removed frbui the ‘opposite house,' much to the ! 
grief of the neighbourhood. They emigrated to New j 
Zealand, possibly for the sake of labouring in a wider 
field of usefulness — carrying tidings of the blessed 
Gospel to scenes of heathen barbarism. If such really 
were their object, what an example of self-devotedness! 

1 wonder if their thoughts ever revert to the neat Eng- 
lish cottage, with its suburban accessories ! 

Once again the ‘opposite house 'was inhabited, and 
this time by a perfect colony of busy bees. A rich and 
pious lady of the vicinity purchased it for her charity 
school ; and thirty orphan girls, in their pretty uni- 
forms, here found a refuge from the present ills of life, 
and help and instruction to enable them to combat with 
those in store for their maturer years. Busy, clean, 
and happy creatures they appeared to be ; and though 
it ?yas pronounced, by many of the neighbours, to be 

shameful and impertinent c of Lady M to put so 

genteel a cottage villa to such an unseemly use, yet 
there were some who deemed it for otherwise. The 
sclipol-room was that which, had formerly been The 
Misses Ramsay’s drawing-room. Poor ladies ! how im- 
possible it would have been for them to have imagined 
that no less than thirty of their for bidder^ torments, in 
the guise of robust charity girls, would one dav,b© dally 
assembled there — that battledoors and skipping-ropes 
would usurp the place of the delicate embroidery frame 
— while nupiberless torn and well - thumbed spelling- 
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books, and * readings-made-easy/ would take the place 
of 1 Harvey's Meditations ' and * Bliir’s Sermons/ in 
their richly-embossed morocco cover! and untarnished 
% gilt-edged brightness. For not quife twelve months 
did the orphan girls enjoy their pleasant home. Lady 

M died suddenly the, school was broken up, and 

the house has been empty for more than a year. 

Such are the chances and changes *1 have witnessed, 
up to the present moment, in th^ ‘ opposite house/ 
But all of us have opposite houses, in whose stones we 
may read sermons if we choose — and sometimes ro- 
mances ; for human nature, when properly viewed, is 
never uninteresting or uninstructive. Mere empty 
curiosity, no doubt, is either hateful or absurd ; but it 
is good, for all that, to turn away sometimes from 'the 
interior of our hearts and homes, and inquire, in a 
kindly yet observant spirit, into what is going on in 
the 'opposite house.' , 

THE PRECIOUS META*LS. 

Money, in some form or other, 1ms in all time been so 
intimately associated with the business and pleasure of 
the world, with the public and private policy of nations 
and of individuals, as to have engaged the attention of 
philosophers and legislators, poets and philanthropists, 
as well as the votaries of the giddy goddess who regard 
it merely as the vehicle of enjoyment. Whatever the 
material of which the circulating medium is composed, 
its potency has varied but little, if at all, from the uni- 
versal standard. Some .people have considered that 
there was 1 nothing like leather/ and impressed a stamp 
upon hits of hide; others have declared in favour of 
| iron, brass, bronze ; in elftej, all the metals, as they were 
known, have beer^lcgitimatised into currency. In some 
countries yet. unvoted by the schoolmaster, we arc told 
that the natives use bullocks instead of bank-notes, 
with sheep by way of small change; others, again, 
reco^iise only lumps of salt, or tdiolis. Still, as before 
observed, whatever the material, the conventional cur- 
rency appears to be everywhere pretty much the same 
as among our day-book and ledger communities : 

‘ The only power 

That all mankind fulls down before ; 

Money, that like the swords of kings, 

Is the last reason of all things * 

By common consent of all nations who have been ufcle 
to obtain the precious metals, gold and silver have 
superseded all other materials of currency — always ex- 
cepting paper. These occupy so snuilif a space, admit- 
ting of being conveniently hoarded and preserved, as to 
have commended themselves especially to popular iiJ- 
stinct in remote and unsettled ages. At the time of the 
conquest of Persia by the Greeks, the gold accumulated 
by successive rnonarchs of that country amounted to 
about 3*80,000,000 sterling. The whole or greater 
portion of this large sum was transferred to Greece by 
the victories of Alexander, besides which dliere were 
several mines of gold and silver within the Grecian ter- 
ritory. The influx of such enormous wealth would neces- 
sarily tell on the manners of the people, and on prices ; 
and accordingly, in the days of Demosthenes, gold and 
silver were five times less valuable, tfian under Solon. 
Whatever be the amount circulating in a country, there 
is a constant tendency towards diminution ; the im- 
mense accumulations would be widely scattered in fo- 
reign wars or intestine convulsions. How great must 
have been the dispersion of precious metals ou the down- 
fall of Rome, and afterwards of Byzantium ! From the 
date of the latter event, down through the middle ages, 
and even to the present ceptury, large sums have Been 
totally lost, from the practice of burying money, for safe 
keeping, as in many instances the owners died, and car- 
ried the secret with them to the tomb. When to these 
causes added the loss by shipwreck, and other 
casualties, the result appears in the magnitude of the 
diminution. J ust before the discovery of America, gold 
» * 


was at an enormous value, but subject to great and 
frequent fluctuations. 

The amount of coined money circulating in the whole 
of Europe at the close of the fifteenth century has been 
estimated at L.34,000,000 sterling. The quantity coined 
in England in 237 years ending in 1509, was equal to 
nearly L.7000 annuully, present value; but from 1603 
to 1829, the average was L.819,415, or 122 times greater 
than before the supply from the mines of the new world. 

Jn additidh to the causes of diminution above described, 
there is the mechanical wear oP the money ih {Missing’ 
from hand to hand. This loss has been variously esti- 
mated: according to Mr M‘(*ulloch, it is 1 per cent, 
per annum. If this be correct L.40,000,i3oo coined at the 
beginning of a century, would be reduced to L. 15,000,000 
at the end ; in two centuries, L.6, 000,000 would remain ; 
and in five centuries, about L.300,000 only. Taking Mr 
Jacob's estimate of the ariaiial wear at 1 -360th 4 »art, 
what was L.200,000,000 under /Constantine, would be 
reduced to L. 12,000,000 in the time of Edward I. 

The discovery of the mines of Potosi, above aH other 
acquisitions made by Europeans in South America, 
effected an important change in A the» commercial rela- 
tions of the old world. Purchasers found it necessary 
to go to market with more ami, .more money in their 
hand, such was the progressive increase of prices. To 
many persons- the rise waS a source of exultation, but 
the greater part regarded it ivitli suspicion and dis- 
content : they could not understand why wheat should 
be doubled, and in some instances quadrupled, in price 
in the course of a few years. The Bissatisfaction was 
nut confined to the poorer classes— it excited attention 
in higher quarters ; and Latimer, in one of his sermons 
preached before Edward VI. and the court, animad- 
verted upon the change in no very mild terms. In 
reality, mankind were benefited, not injured, by having 
more gold than they had before, just as they would be 
benefited by an increase ih the amount of their ward- 
robe'*, or growing timber, or any other tangible posses- 
sion. 

'Plie present importations of silver into Europe- are 
about 41) to 1 compared to those of gold. According to all 
the accounts, we are to see greater changes in the course 
of a few years, from the influx of tluPprecious metals, 
than any that have yet been produced. The application 
of European science and industry to the exploration of 
the hitherto imperfectly - worked mines of the 6outh 
American States, will doubtless effect some notable diffe- 
rence in the proceeds. In L*hose countries, wheelbarrows 
and vehicles for transport are scarcely known, and in 
most cases mule tracks are the only roads. The work- 
men gtyicrally employed in mining operations possess no | 
othrar tools fv machinery than their ten fingers, a lasso, 
and^i knife. - The loss and wasV* consequent upon such 
a state 9f things may be easily imagined. Mercury, as 
is well known, is an essentia) element in amalgamation 
of gold ,md silver, and in their separation from the ore ; 
the quantity annually required for these purposes by 
tiie American mines is about 3,000,000 of pounds. Of 
this tiic greater portion is imported ; and its transmis- 
sion into the Interior of the country iB in the hands 
of monopolists, by whom the price is raised to so ex- 
cessive an amount, as to leave but little room for profits 
to the miner. Various attempts have from time to 
time been made to effect the operations in which mer- 
cury is employed by* other methods : at Freyberg, in 
Saxony, the amalgamation is accomplished in revolving 
•cylinders, which complete the process in fewer hours 
than the days consumed in the operation in Mexico and 
Peru, with a much smaller consumption of the quick- 
silver. In Europe, mercury is used to ^combine the 
silver after its separation from the ore, while the Ame- 
rican miners Impl^y it to effect the separation. 

Recent and present researches in electro-chemiatry 
render it certain that before long this resistless agency 
will supersede the use of quicksilver in 'the vmg^ing^ 
of metals : its power over the elenypnts of fH* most 
iutimaie combinations of metallic and other bodies is 
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' known. The experiments of M? Beequerel in 
: tAiie branch of science have os yet been the most suc- 
cessful, end although not so effective m is to be desired, 
they have acquired an industrial character. Some of 
the experiments undertaken in Paris were tried upon 
nearly 10,000 pounds of silver ore from Mexico, and 
with a favourable result A method of amalgamation 
has also been discovered, by means of which five-sixths 
of the inv.ouiy new considered essential to the process 
will be saved. About forty ounces of silver are ob* 
tained / frbm 1000 poufids of ore ; the pulverisation or 
trituration of the latter is effected in South Amerioa 
by the feet of men and niules, instead of water or other 
power. Hnman skill, in fact, seems to be deficient in 
proportion to the riches of nature A machine some- 
what similar to a mortar -crusher was introduced at 
Potosi to supply the place of animal labour by a Euro- 
pean. With this instrument, one man and a mule, 
costing five shillings per day, could do as much work 
ae twenty Indians, for whom the charge was three 
pounds. Although this machine was constructed more 
than twelve years ago, not one of the labourers or 
workmen employed .at the mines has attempted to 
imitate it : they leave the owner in undisturbed pos- 
session of his advantage, and* plod on in their old way. 
This fact alone will suffice to show the waste of capa- 
bilities in the search for metals, and the increased 
return that may be looked for under a more efficient 
system of management. The conquest of Mexico by 
the people of the United States may be regarded as a 
preliminary Btep in the development of those hitherto 
neglected resources. With their restless enterprising 
spirit, roads, canals, and railways will soon be con- 
structed, and the mining returns will reach their 
maximum. 

Baron Humboldt has expressed himself in most posi- 
tive terms on the sutyect of the future production of 
the precious metals. Confining himself to the Mexican 
states alone, fie says — ‘ When vc consider the vast cfctdnt 
of surface occupied by the Cordilleras, and the immense 
number of mineral deposits which have l.ot yet been 
attacked, we shall understand that New Spain, when 
better governed, and inhabited by an industrious popu- 
lation, will yiebf for her own share the seven millions 
now furnished by the whole of America. In the space 
of one hundred years, the annual produce of the Mexi- 
can urines was raised from 1,000,000 to nearly 5,000,000 
of pounds.' In another place he writes—* Europe would 
be inundated with precioifs metals if simultaneous, 
labours were commenced, with all the improvements in 
mining machinery, upon the deposits at Balanos, liato- 

S ilas, Sombrerete, Rosario, Pachuca, Sultepcg* Olii- 
uahua, and many others long and justly cek:brated % . . . 
There is no doubt that the produce of the minAi of 
Mexico might be doubled or tripled in the sphee of a 
century. ... In general, th%abundance of saver is such 
in the chain of the Andes, that taking into consideration 
the beds yet left intact, or which have been but super- 
ficially worked, we should be tempted to believe that 
Europeans have scarcely begun to comprehend the 
inexhaustible fund of riches shut up in the new world.’ 
W^th the proverbial celerity of the United States’ popu- 
station, much of the work here calculated for one hun- 
dred years is likely to be achieved in a quarter of that 
time : the affect on rates of exchange and prices all 
over the world will be very remarkable. Silver, it is 
calculated, will be reduced at least one-half in value ; 
and those countries in which the greatest amount ofi,| 
this metal is in circulation will be most exposed to loss. 
The silver coin circulating in Europe is commonly esti- 
mated at of which Prance holds three- 

eighths : according to some authorities, the ‘contingency 
to he provided #* is only a question /jf time. 

4 A phenomenon will be exhibited similar to. that 
which complicated prices and transformed so many 
■ vocial^eit&ns three centuries ago. The crisis, however, 
will be much lew rapid and less violent; because the 
mass of silver aireKy acquired by the oS continent being 
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enormous, the influence of even a Considerable quantity 
thrown into the market will make Itself felt more slowly. 
The level bc i weeii different centres of commerce is more 
easily established than formerly ; a glut upon one isolated, 
point is therefore little to be feared. Alter some time, 
the valne of silver would bet regelated everywhere by 
the cost price ; and if the expenses of production are 
reduced one half,' any country at present in possession 
of a currency worth L.30, 000,000, would be the poorer 
to the amount of L. 15,000,000, since the quantity of 
labour and of profit which a shilling would then repre- 
sent would be diminished by one half.' 

Mines of gold and silver are, however, not exclusively 
confined to America : with the exception of England, 
thele are several in nearly every other country of 
Europe, and the return from some pf these is increasing 
every year, a cause which will naturally accelerate the 
effects contemplated. An accurate annual statement is 
published of the prodqpe of the mines of Russia. In 
that empire* the metalliferous deposits extend over a 
region stretching from Kamtchatka to Peru — one half' 
of the earth’s circle in length, with an average breadth 
of 8 degrees of latitude. The presence of gold under 
this portion of the world’s surface was early known, and 
recorded by Herodotus, but was subsequently lost Bight 
of for two thousand years. In 1774, the re-discovery of 
auriferous sand was made during some repairs to the 
machinery at the Klutchefpk mines; further discoveries 
followed, and in 1823, the present system of working 
was commenced. The richest deposits are found in the 
Ural and Altai mountains: in 1836, the produce of 
gold was 13,000 pounds weight ; in 1845, it had increased 
to 45,000 pounds ; and as far as ascertained, the returns 
for 1846 were still augmenting. The gold furnished by 
Russia is to that of America us 144 to 100. 4 So great 
is the quantity of gold at present editing among civi- 
lised nations, that an annual addigfri of 45,000 pounds, 
would not for a long time cause any sensible difference.' 

For some of the facts and conclusions in the fore- 
going paper, we Are indebted to an elaborate article 
on the subject in the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondea,' by M. 
Chevalier. 

NIMRO D.* 

A dhamatic poem entitled * Nimrod’ has been exciting 
some attention ; but it is no easy matter for critic or 
cofiiinon reader to give any account of it. The reason 

is, that * Nimrod ’ is difficult to read, and the age of 
earnestclaborious readers has gone by. When the men 
of the presently meet such a work, they peep at 

it. The critic may write *a notice;' but it is such 
riotice as a gentleman gives in passing to his 'unpaid 
tailor. 

The reason why 'Nimrod' is difficult to read is, 
that its author’s unquestionable power is unguided by 
tact. There are materials in the volume foaa good, 
perhaps a great poem ; but these are thrown together 
into a fortress, inartificial heap, which shocks the taste- 
ful, and appals the timid reader. The Greek tragedy, i 
the mediaeval mystery, and the melodrama of these lust 
days, all contribute something to the plan, which is 
therefore alike unsatisfactory to the classical and ro- 
mantic reader. «■ v 

Still, even taken as a whole, there is something grand 
and majestic in the idea of * Nimrod.’ The hero, from 
a sjaycr of wild beasts, becomes, in quick gradation, a 
soldier — a conqueror — a king— the master of the world, 
and the adopted son of the *god Baal. fyis love for the 
humble Nahmah lives throughout his exaltation, and 
ho despatches envoys to bring her to be the companion 
of his throne, binding himqplf by an irrevocable oath to 
grant any request slie may make. The priests, how- 
ever, desire to convert tlie demigod into their tool, 
and contrive that Nimrod shall appear guirty ofjrapiouc 

* Nimrod, a Dramatic Poem. London : William Pickering, 
1848. 
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neglect of his parents ; and . when J^ahmah betakes connected with education may secure annaJUe*;and alee 


herself to his capital, it is with a willing step but a fore- an Annuity Fund, from which aged goroUeeies in do* 

> boding heart The prophecies of her spirit are realised, pressed cirmimfty cesmay^^electioih obtain w«Ulljs of 
^he priests, who have already brought about the death J®* 1 , 1 . amount, ut is i cfotifeasing to read ofthe AppfloatJaiW 
* aphis parents, have bound him in a* tremendous tow ?***' ^L? 10 

to |(y 0 what he prize, most to Baris and Nahmah, a. : 

exaSLg the equally Ending promiw im had made to re^f^afflue™, W 

her, acquires tlie right of perishing on. the funeral pile, usuries 0 f at least our middle ranfe *«ti£g an 
a sacrifice for her beloved. Such is the really^ne con- annuity of &.15! Of these, seventy were unmarried/ and 
ception of a poem the greatest want of which is— a <uit of thir/number sevfin had incomes above L.2(*~two 
little ordinary tact. aerived from publio institutions; sixteen had income* vary- 

With regard to the execution, a favourable idea will ing from L.1, 16s. to L.14; and forty-smm had absolutely 


njit of thir/number seven had incomes above LjjQ* 
aerived from publio institutions; sixteen had income* 


be formed of it from the following dream of Nahmah 

— ■ * Methought I stood 
Waiting for Nimrod ; the slow sinking sun 
Made golden pillow of the glowing sward 
Whereon his slant beams rested. Sudden a change— 
The beams were gone, and yet there was no shade— 

No light, and yet nil visible. I raised . 

My wondering eyes, and, mother, there ’mid cloud 
Hiding tho darkened west, yet glittering . 

With some dread foreign splendour, all unknown 
To our mild rainbow’s tints, a woman stood : 

I see her now— even now, with her white hands 
Crossed, pressed upon a bosom which despair 

II ui made an aching void ; her features wan, 

As moonbeams on now snow, and fixed and sad. 

Her gaze pierced through even to the inner soul, 

Where thought in thought makes being, and finds there 
Its essence — mingling there with thought and self— 

Till she grew part of me, as 1 of her. 

Our past, our present, knowing, sharing all: 

1 felt she loved and she despaired, yet clung 
To love and peace refused ; though endless were 
The love despairing. Mother, I then was taught 
Such love may lingnr thrryigh an endless wo, 

Yet no repenting weakness o'er disturb 
The calmness of the grief which love endears.’ 

A fine- idea on a hackneyed subject : — 

v * I know now wlAnce it comes— yes, there is hope— 

Not in this false \ .9 d mocking world, not bore, 

Hut in hereafter— lu>pc— ny, even for him : 

The rainbow arches o’er all men alike, 

Hut they alono who raise their swelling eyes 
Seost on its wondrous beauty.’ • 


nothing! It will be recollected that all these ladies are 
above fifty years of age ; and of the utterly destitute, 
eighteen were above sfety. It is sometimes Asked, Could 
they not liavo averted this lamentable condition ? The 
committee would fain hope that all who have received a 
polling-paper have read the cases to which they refer, to 
sec that out of these seventy ladies no less than fifty-four 
had not provided for themselves, because they had devoted 
their salaries or their savings, legacies from relations, and 
all their earnings, more or less to their families; lircrlh the 
“ support of 011 c or both parents for many years,” to tho 
educating younger sisters, helping brothers in their onward 
path, and protecting and cducating*orplian nephews and 
nieces.* r . 

It U impossible to peruse this Melancholy record with- 
out turning round on those £0 whoso negligence and sel- 
fishness, in tho first instance, governesses too frequently 
owe their destitution. With every pfbpcr allowance for 
the misfortunes which prevent parents from making pro- 
vision for their daughters, wo must speak emphatically of 
the injustice and cruelty of rearing tlicfii iu affluence, and 
afterw ards leaving them to struggle with tho stem realities 
of the world. It would bo interesting and useful to know 
in what condition the parents of tho above eiglity-fonr 
governesses lived, and whether it was absolutely beyond 
their power, at any time, to provide, by life-assurance, 
ngainst utter destitution. In tho present, os in many 
similar appeals, we fear that heedlessness, and some degree 
of selfishness, were concerned ; and that tp tho publio 
is leff the performance of duties which it ought to have 
hern tho joy of private parties to fulfil. Be this, how- 


Tho following is llie death of the mother, struck rv ‘ r > « H "*?» compassion I*" 1 "* leaT0 the Mfortu- 
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— * As Admail heard these bfttewivorils, 

filio veiled with shivering hands her burning eyes ; 
Then full tho helpless hands back to her side, 

One look intense at thee — but none at him : 

The lather outraged by unnatural son 
The mother feared to gaze on ; then erect, 

Unbending, with a queenly stop, as if 
A towering port alone could boar tho weight •» 

Of grief, which else had crushed her to t.l*> earth, 

She passed away. I followed, yet dared not 
Approach that awful image of lone wo, 

Till at yon height from wlienre the torrent conics, 

Mad, eager rushing with a wild delight 
To dash and chum itself among tho rocks, 

She stood— one long gaze gave the south— thon, turning 
To this dear home, she shuddered— raised her eyes 
To the bluo heaven (a lark was singing there, 

With joyous trill piercing the water’s roar), 

And tottering fell : if might be chance, nut purpose, 
Hut the fierce waters with an added shout 
Closed round her shrieking not : all help was vain— 
And I am here the miserable tale 


cases merit consideration, have our hearty qommendation ^ 
and we unite with Mrs S. C. Hall — the friend of the friend- 
less— in her eloquent appeal to tho charitably-disposed in 
a late number of the * Art Union.’ ‘ Are we to suffer those 
Ladies, who, from the poverty of pocket, or poverty of mind 
of their employers, or from circumstances over wliich they 
Jiave no control — wlio liavc laboured so honourably and so 
profitably for us — to find tlieir last restingplace in a lonely 
garret, or tlie still more wrotehed workhouse ? We appeal 
to motliqjrs of families to look back to their own early days, 
and iu reverence to those who taught them, who had 
path, tec with* them, who made yiem what they ate, to 
aid us in# tho ‘erection of a shelter for aged governesses ; 
we appeal the young to devote their Bpare time, be- 
tween tliij and May, in employments for them, so that if 
they have not money to bestow, their labour may be con- 
verted into money at tho bazaar which is to be held early 
in June on behalf of this great object.* 

The bazaar jiere alluded to is, we understand, to be a 
species of fancy fair, to bo held in the Royal Hospital 
Grounds, Chelsea, in tho first week in June. For every 
L.150 realised by sale or donation, apartments will be 
found for two aged governesses. Kl) 


To tell ; more wo to heap on utmost wo.’ t ,rA ’ 1,1 , 1110 

—. . . ^ .. 1 , ... ., 1*150 realised by sale or don 

Tins is sufficient to sliow, that even getting aside the found for two aged governesses, 
general conception, which we have “shown to be flue, 
there is matter in this volume to repay the adventurous 

reader ^ H0W *° ACT IN A mob. 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVtlLENT INSTITUTION. 


# A molvs a riotous assemblage of persons. Every indi- 
vidual, therefore, who remains in tho neighbourhood of it, 
even from curiosity, helps to constitute that mob. Every 
one who goes away helps to dissipate it If, therefore. 


In a former paper we described the nature of the bonevo- one who goes away helps to dissipate it. If, therefore, 
lent institution which has been formed, and some time; in you are a good citizen, and find yourself iu the neighbour- 
operation, in London; and we*again refer to the subject, hood of persons destroying property, or acting riotously, ; 
for the purpose of mentioning that it is pow propped to you should at once range yourself on tlie side or those wnq 
add to the institution dh Asylum or Permanent Home for are appointed to keep tho peace ; or, if thero be none at 
Aged Governesses. The directors appear to be encouraged hand, immediately get away from such dangerous and # 1 
to carry fiat this object' by the sucoess which has attended reputable companion* If you do not, remenibet^ypfe fliN 
the other departments ofthe establishment. Already a mob is made up bf individuals, every rospeoiafcltrpeijreon 1 
thero iB a Provident Fund, by paying into which ladies who remains fii ft helps to encourage tfc ’ “*■ 
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-xwaoe, and to disoonragc, as ftp as numbers is concerned, 
Those who aw bound to maintain it. The civil and mili- 
tary authorities cannot well discriminate idle onlookers 
In a mob from more guilty pronfotrts. itiey are opposed 


In a mob from more guilty proiffbtrts. They are' opposed 
by a riotous assemblage! which it is their duty to disperse; 
and if you will remain in bad company, you must take the 
consequences. To stand at the entry of narrow streets 
and doses is also dangerous. The civU and. military autho- 
rities arc frequently assaulted from such places,, which 
they regard witlwjealousy, and for their owfc safety are 
obliged to dear them. In a free* country like Vhis, wlie^e 
the greatest possible liberty is given to the press, and 
where the right of peaceably meeting to petition our rulers 
on any subject is fully secured to the xpoor, all riotouB 
assemblages arc without excuse, and must, and will be 
put down by the lawful authorities, aided by all good 
citizens. In a sentence, then, the way to act in a mob is, 
to range yourself on the side of the peace authorities, or 
at least to get out of the company of riotous persons 
without delay . — Industrial Maya sms. [We are glad of an 
opportunity of enforcing these useful and proper advices, 
aid of deprecating the too common practice of swelling the 
numbers' in a mob from motives of idle and silly curiosity. 
jj-JSWL C. 12. J.] 

fl » IUJUpiCldUS PATRONAGE. * 

^ Jtjt is very well to encourage young artists and young 
pdets, provided that the encouragement be judiciously and 
temperately rendered; but knowingly to raise hopes which 
can never be realised is, at the best, wanton mockery. To 
extol boyond reason is often, in effect, to weaken the mo- 
tives for improvement, llow frequently arc men spoiled 
by a false estimation of their own abilities ! Wo could 
point out instance in the present day of persons refusing 
to work because they have been dubbed poets; we have 
known men who would never handle the hoe, nor wield the 
hammer, nor throw the shuttle, because they could spin 
rhymes; and wc have seen the hand that could pen a 
sonnet withheld in contempt from the recording of a trans- 
action in business. These individuals revile the world for 
troubles which they bring upon themselves; and their own 
drivelling conduct entirely hinders their advancement. 
They arc not* alone to blame for their unfortunate position ; 
for they have each in turn been injqgved by adulation. To 
versify with facility is an elegant accomplishment; to try 
to be a true poet is a noble ambition; but the sweetest 
songs, and the loftiest imaginings, arc not incompatible 
with hard work«performed by either hands or brains. As 
a recreation, literature adds grace and dignity to honest, 
independent industry; and as a profession, it offers a 
career which may be successfully pursued by those who 
have the requisite intellectual aptitude and untiring per- 
severance. But to make the love of literature a pretext 
for eating the bread of idleness, is a moral wrong, whirl; 
deserves unsparing censure . — Sheffield and Rotherham Inde- 
pendent. 

PEDLARS AND POETS. # 

How vastly more strange and extra vaganiftooking/ ruth 
is than fiction ! Our Edinburgh reviewers deemed ft one 
of the gravest among the many grave offer* ces Iff Words- 
worth, that he should hav%tnade the hero oWhe ‘ Excur- 
sion * a pedlar. • What/ they ask, 1 but the mostowrctched 
and provoking perversity of taste and judgment could in- 
duce any one to place his clioscn advocate of wisdom and 
virtue in so absurd and fantastic a condition?, Did Mr 
Wordsworth' really imagiue that his favourite doctrines 
ivere likely to gain anythiug in point of effect or authority 
by tyring ^put into the mouth of a person accustomed to 
, higgle about tape or brass sleeve-buttons ? Or is it not 
plain that, independent of the ridicule and disgust which 
SUoh ^personification must give to many of his readers, its 
adoption exposes his work throughout to the charge of 
revolting incongruity, and utter disregard of probability or 
nature ? ’ If the critics be thus severe on the mere choice 
of so humble a hero* what would they not have BStfd had 
the poet ventured to represent his pedlar not only as a 
and meditative man, but also as an accomplished 
writer, andVtaecessfal cultivator of natural science -the 
author of* great national work, eloquent ac that of Ri’fibn, 
and incomparably more true in its farts and observations ? 
Nay, what would they have said if, rising to the extreme 
of extravagance, be had ventured to relate that the pedlar, 
H&e magnificent work unfinished at his death, 
an acoompfishedaprince— the nephew bt by far the most 
puissant monarclfcf modern times— U up, and com- 


pleted it in a volume, bearing honourable reference and 
testimony, in almost every page, to the ability and singular 
faithfulness of hit humbler predecessor, the 1 Wanderer.’ 
And yet this strode story, so full of ‘ revolting incongruity^ T 

r nature,’ would - V I 


And yet this strange story, so full of * revolting incongruity^ 
and utter disregard of probability or nature,’ would 'V 
exactly that of the Paisley pedlar, Alexander Wilson .An e 4 
[ author of the * American Ornithology ’—a work competed 
by a fervent admirer of the pedlar’s gefaius, Prince Charles 
Luoieu Bonaparte# — Bass Bock . f 

DANCING AS AN EXE&CXS6. 

A few words may be offered in this place iu favour of 
dancing as an exercise, and as a school-room recreation. 
Exercising so many muscles otherwise little used— exer- 
cising them fully and duly, and without violence — exer- 
cising them to the cheering influence of music — exercising 
them in forms of grace and beauty — dancing may be made 
an important and valuable part of the physical education, 
and as such should be spoken of, and promoted by, the 
powerful voice of the meuical public. Tne balanced action 
of the opposing muscles, the active use of the different 
articulationf, the extensive and varied action of the spinal 
muscles, effected by dancing, and tho degree to which the 
mental excitement produced by it enables the exercise to 
be made use of without undue fatigue, are strong reasons 
for so decided and favourable an opinion ; and this, without 
obtrusive interference with opinions as to the propriety, or 
otherwise, of carrying the practice of dancing to an excess 
in the after-life, and making it the plea for late hours, &c. 
Let people think as they will of public balls, or even of 
private balls ; with the conrcicntious opinions of others it 
is not my wish, nor intention, to interfere; but to dancing 
in the sohool-room, or among the members of the family 
circle, few will object; and it is not too much to say that 
if dancing could be made a (daily, not nightly, exercise 
among the people of all classes, the healthiness and the 
expectation of life, as well as its hnppiness, would be 
increased . — Robertson on Diet and, Regimen. \ 
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The following table relative toOie capital invested in 
railways is peculiarly interesting at the present period : — 

•* Capital ami Loans 

Authorised. 

1. Railways sanctioned during twenty years, from 

1820 to 1845 inclusive, comprehend in a Htook 
anil loans authorised according to Mr Ker 
Porter’s table. (See * Progress of the Nation, 
last edition? p. 332), . . . L.l.W, 455,037 ! 

2. Railways hogun or projected under acts passed ! 

in 1846 ( 272 acts), per parliamentary return of I 

stock and loans authorised, . . . 132,617,508 J 

3*£>itto ditto under actB passed in 1847 (18 acts), 
stock and loans, enumerated in ( Companion 
to the Almanac’ for 1048, p. 42, cl scq., just 
published, . . . ^ 35,053,324 [ 

L.321, 126,629 

*theae enormous sums exceed by threefold the amount of 
foreign loans and joint-stock bubbles which iu 1826 brought 
the commercial and landed interest of this empire to the 
brink of ruin ; und the railway projects for the last two 
years exceed our national expenditure in the yeurs of 
Lcipslc and Waterloo, m 
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To this series of books, which now approaches Its completion, has 
just been added the History ok Roms, in one volume, illustrated 
with a map of the JVoyian empire, prloe 2s. 6d. In tbo preparation 
of this work, advantage has been taken of all the lights recently 
thrown on the subject by Niebuhr, Arnold, Michelet^ and others ; 
while it has been a special object of the writer to present the 
narrative in that intelligible and attractive form desirabld for 
interesting the minds of youth. 

Tho work is sold by all booksellers. 

$** At the Depdt of W. and It. Chamiikhs’h Publications, 147 
Strand, London, may beseeneor procured all the works in the 
Educational Coursk. 
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THE NEW LAIliJ) OF BALDllIBDLE. 

A few years ago, a lounger in the Outer-ilousc — as 
our Scotch Westminster Hall is termed— might have 
heard, booming above the general din, the sonorous 
cry of 4 Mistress Peney Glendinning versus the Laird 
of lialdriddle,’ at which certain gentlemen in gowns 
and wigs might have been seen hurrying away to 
attend ‘a hearing’ in an adjoining court -room. It 
is certainly, as Peter Peebles observed, a very grand 
thing to have a law -pica, but’ occasionally it is more 
grand than profitable; and in these degenerate dayB, 
when a shilling is looked at on both sides before it is 
parted with, people may be? heard jiensively and can- 
didly confessing 4 that they would put up with a good 
deal before they went to law’ — the whole thing of 
course being looked^ upon yefy properly as a game of 
chance, all statutory' ^pactmcnts to the contrary not- 
withstanding. ; 

\,jr old friend Mistress l'ency Glendinning was 
pretty much of this mind when, by a' conjuncture of 
circumstances, she hauled her landlord before the Court 
of Session — a step, be it known, she did not adopt till 
she lmd been hauled up by the said landlord in the first 
instance; so that it^is a kind of litigation vindicatory 
in which she found herself engaged — an account per 
contra opened in favour of herself, and chargeable with 
interest to the Laird of lialdriddle. How Uency spetPj 
in this affair is now our business to relate. 

Peney Glendinning it will be remembered by* the 
reader of these pages,'\\ ds a rustic heroine ; a farmer 
on her own account, who, by extraordinary energy of 
character, and unceasing industry, reclaimed a wretched 
piece of land in one of the northern counties of Scot- 
land, and made it bloom like a garden — vastly to her 
own advantage. Policy's history we had thought was 
concluded when wc dropped it,* but a new incident 
was added in the form of her law-plea, and without a 
proper notico of this, her biography would necessarily 
l)e incomplete. But how, in the name of wonder, did 
Puney provoke this stirring incident ; for she was a 
miracle of sound sense,* and desired to live at peace with 
all, her landlord included,? Thereby hangs a talc. 

It is very true that Peney lived at peace with her 
landlord* paid her rent regularly, and fulfilled all hev 
other territorial obligdttatf ■: .but this was her first 
landlord — old Ca#anny orvBalariddle, a worthy, decent 
Id not h^ve' harmed a lly, whose word 
, things did as he would 
TO Peney and the q>ther 
fpfind it necessary to dis- 
retire to a distant 
>w}edged to he tlie 



'-■1 iJjfJ-T- 


greatest loss the district hod sustained for many* a 
day. What the precise calamity w^s which brought tht^ 
Cacanny family, in which the property had been^j^w 
hundred years, to this lamentable crisis, is of litTle conse- 
quence. Landlords are exposed to a number of vicissi- 
tudes. They are liable to build and hnprove themselves 
out of house and home. Efom ^pending over-much, 
and taking matters too easily, they occasionally have to 
sell all, or at least go under frust. Making a provision 
for daughters is another serious affair, which sometimes 
ends badly ; though it is not generally half so bad as 
buying commissions for sons in the aqpy, and paying 
their debts to keep them out of prison. What heart- 
rending tales could be told of sons — brilliant, dashing 
dogs!— ruining fathers, and getting them turned out of 
their ancestral domains! 

In whichsoever way the thing happened, old Cacanny 
was obliged to part with lialdriddle, and a terrible part- 
ing it was. For a week previous to departurg, he sat in 
an ol(l Jmi-ehair — the domestic throne of three genera- 
tions — sunk in a stupfflr of grief; and not till in some 
measure soothed and exhilarated by the pious counsels 
of the clergyman of the parish; could he be persuaded 
to put his foot in the postchaise whicht^ps to drive 
him for ever from the halls of Baldriddle. 

It was known that Baldriddle was sold; but nobody 
knew anything of the new laird, and his coming to the 
country was looked forward to with a reasonable degree 
oft interest. The gentry wondered whether he would 
reside amongst them, and give dinners ; the farmers 
wondered if he would turn out an exhibitor at agricul- 
tural show's ; imd the shopkeepers of the neighbouring 
town "rondereq whether he wogld encourage local 
trade, or iisfporj^his groceries from the metropolis. One 
thing seemev of doubtful por&nt : his name, M 4 Cosb, 
sounded IMrslily, and indicated a plebeian origin. 
Besides, he had realised a fortune by commerce — a 
mode of getting rich which is not highly appreciated 
in rural districts. Yet M‘Cosli was not a bad sort of 
man ; he considered himself to be very sagacious, and 
had bought Baldriddle for two special reasons: first, 
because it Avas a good investment. Everybody declared 
it went far beyond its price when it was knocked down 
at Fraser’s sale-rooms fer L.74,000. But Mr M‘Cosh 
knew perfectly avcII what he was about. The property 
was improvable in the Avay of rent. This, however, was 
not the sole consideration. On the estate there were 
fourteen tenants, with bond fide votes, every one of 
which,| as a wetter of course, could be counted on. 
TfienLjould, besides, be fixed on the estate forty-five 
fictitious^ yet valid claims — making altogether fifty-nine 
votes at the beck of the Laird of Baldriddle in the event 
of a county election* With such a weight drlqfijwHflff* 
—the just and sacred influence of property — if Andrew 
M‘Cosh could not screw places out o&govermnent for 
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all his kith and kin f he woilld allow liimgglf to be called 
ass. . 

So much as regards one Teason for Purchasing Bald- 
riddle at so high a figure. Another] somewhat less 
substantial, yet by no means illusory, Was the sound 
of the name. In Scotland, a man is uanally called by 
the name of his estate ; and a purchaser Therefore does 
not like to saddle himself wi$h a horriblS^ appellation 
for the 'remainder of r his existence. * How do you do, 
Drunkie ? '■ — Could anybody stand that ? * Skrcigh, I’ll 
trouble you tq hand m#a leg of that fowl ! ’ — Worse and 
worse ! * I beg leave to propoqp the health of Glen- 
yeukieT — The thing is too ridiculous ! M‘Cosh, like a 
wise man, thought over all this. lie had been diligently 
watching the advertisements of estates for several years, 
with the view of snapping up the first that came into 
s tK? maiket of a proper size, and which had a flnely- 
soufrding' title. 

‘Baldriddle — Baldriddle! that will do,’ said M‘Cosh 
to himself on lboking over the North British Adver- 
tiser one day in the Glasgow Exchange. ‘ Andrew 
M‘Cosh of Baldriddle, Esq. Yes, that will do. The 
name is ancient. Bal is Celtic for town. I see how it is ; 
the town or seat on the Driddlc— -a fine trouting river 
I daresay. And so many recommendations besides : — 
“ Vast extent of dry bill pasture— shooting over ten 
thousand acres — grouse, blackcock, and deer — highly- 
improvable rent-roll — can command nearly sixty votes 
for the county — fine old mansion-house — genteel neigh- 
[ bourliood — mail-coach passes the lodge daily,” &c. Ad- 
| mirable! Baldriddle is mine: I would not lose it for 
I the world.’ And true enough M‘Cosh purchased Bald- 
riddle, as we have intimated, for L. 74,000, cash down. 
On the evening following the acquisition, wlftit a 
carouse at Garrick’s to congratulate the new Laird of 
Baldriddle ! 

But we must hurry through our preliminaries. The 
delight of Ajy*M‘Cosh and the three Misses M‘Cosh on 
quitting the ameuities of the Cowcaddcns, and their 
still greater delight in telling everybody they were 
going to their country seat, need not bo particularised. 
It is enough to say that the family readied, and were 
installed in, their new nYansion without losing’ tln-ir 
senses ; that the neighbourhood — the scenery of the 
Driddlc — was pronounced charming ; and that the view 
from the drawing-room window was declared to be very 
much superior in ev^ry way to any nroapect £n tlic r 
Saughicha’ road. T « 

When all things were fettled, and tlioSpw laird had 
got his business-room in order, he began tot look about 
him. The time was come for seeing how the rent-roll 
could be improved. * No doubt things had been left in a 
confused and backward state by that stupid, well-mean- 
ing idiot, old Cacanny. But I shall set them to rights/ 
Inspired with these high hopes, Baldriddle made a 
round of calls on his tenantry, and at length alighted 
at the door of our heroine. 

4 Ilappy to see you, Mrs Glemdinning. I have taken 
the liberty of calling to &Bk for you, and make a few 
inquiries about your fat m/ • * 

* 4 l am much obliged to you for calling, sir, and beg 
to wish you happiness in the property. Please to step 
in and take some refreshment after your, ride/ v- 
4 Thank you/ replied Baldriddle, entering thcityfttell- 
ing; ‘I would rather be excusdB eating anything at 
present. My chief object in calling was to ■ask how 
l o ng yo iuhave been in the occupation of your farm/ 
r inave a lease for nineteen yerirs, and I am now in 
the eighth yeah! * < * 

• You mean si ven years have run ? 1 


f Yes/ 


t 


4 And what id your yearly rwit?* 

1 Two $ounds|Rn acre/ 

Baldriddle knew tliis fact previously, but ho affected 
surprise. fr* 

4 Two pounds an acre only j wd such crops ! /have 
seen nothing like them north of the Carse of Gowrie/ 

* I would be bauld to complain : the crops are/iio that 
bad ; but I should tell you that when 1 entered into pos- 
session, the farm was little better than a wilderness, not 
^wiorfch five shillings an acre. I have drained it, manured 
it, sheltered it, and made it what it is/ 

4 That may be all true ; and yet I think you have 
t(jp good a bargain of the farm. Would you show* me 
your lease ? ’ 

Peney candidly acknowledged that she had no formal 
lease. Baldriddle then requested to see her minute of 
lease, or missive ; but neither had she anything of that 
kind. All she possessed was a scrap of paper on which 
old Cacarfny had noted the proposed rent until the 
lease could be extended/ 

4 Mrs Glendinning, I am very sorry, but this will not 
do. You have positively no lease ; you are a tenant 
at will/ 

In vain Pency remonstrated against this cruel sup- 
position. She said she could easily get a certificate 
from the- late landlord avowing the nature of the 
lease/ «. 

6 That would serve nothing/ said Baldriddle; 4 the 
former proprietor is what the lawyers call functus: ho 
is no longer clothed with any authority in the matter/ 

4 Wcel, wool/ replied PeiTcy ; ‘ functus here, functus 
there, a’ I ken about it is. that I will maintain my rights 
if there be justice in Britain/ 

The new laird withdrew. War had been as good as 
declared between the parties. * 

4 A pretty thing truly/ said jWoldriddle to himself as 
lie rode home ; 4 a pretty thing that this jade should do 
me out of a pqund an acre per annum. The laud is 
worth three pounds if it’s worth a farthing. A /id now 
that 1 think on’t, she is not a voter. This conics of 
having female tenants. I must get rid of her, and fo 
not only raise the rent, but make up the voters on the 
estate to the neat sixty/ 

Animated with these brilliant ideas, Baldriddle pent a 
letter to Peney next morning to intimate that she 
jvould require to vacate at Martinmas. 

The blood went and came repeatedly in Pency’s face 
as she read and reflected upon this document ; and 
thoifgh she sat down to breakfast as usual, she cer- 
tainly did not oreakfast that Cii.y. Sho could only read 
and re-read that letter. With her usual good sense and 
decision, she resolved, as a first measure, to see some 
professional man; and of all men, she thought the 
likeliest to serve her would be an old friend, Sandy 
M 4 Turk. Dressing herself, therefore, as for an ordi- 
nary journey — that is to Bay, in silence, and with all 
the composure she could assume — she had her curricle 
brought** to the door, and set out to visit this rural 
attorney. She fortunately found him at home, scrawl- 
ing away at a great rate, a sherilTs officer being closeted 
with him, and two concurrents at the door. Having 
dismissed them, and M momc time exercised the re- 
mainder of a poker in clearing the ribs of a diminutive 
grate, as if to get time to clear up his own thoughts at 
the same time, he said, ‘Now, ma’am, what may be j 
your commands ? * 

Peney told her story, qnologising with great humility 
for her excessive stupidity In not living obtained a 
lease from her late landlord, whose situation he now 
Jrnew. 

‘Stupidity, ma’am !’«*sai$l Sandy, who waB a dry 
humorist, and possessed considerable versatility of 
talent; ‘don’t abuse stupidity : there is nothing so 
useful as a certain degree of stupidity. Th& stupidity 
of one half of the world makes the other half live. 

It is only when stupidity is so excessive as to render 
the posty?ssor useless, that it becomes offensive; for 

^ * - j 
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then it can do nothing for itself or anybody else. But 
a decent degree of stupidity is an ^bsoluto necessity 
of society. Without a certain amount of it in the 

§ 1 don’t know how many Inight shut their 
The end of stupidity would be the end of 
r, as at present constituted; therefore speak 
tfully of stupidity. But stupidity is not your 
; it is too much trjpt, and ttiat came into the 
N^ith original sin. Women uyll. trust to the end 
of the chapter I But you’ll have a missive of lease P ’ 
‘No.’ 

‘ Nor an offer followed by possession ?* • 

4 No.’ 

4 What have you then ? ’ 

‘Nothing!’ f 

‘ Nothing like doing a thing out and out when you 
arc at it ! Have you a receipt for your rent ? * 

4 Yes.’ # 

‘ It's a mercy ! Let’s lia’o a look o’t.’ 

Peney gave the paper, and while he wa» perusing it, 
watched every look, as if he had been a physician read- 
ing her case, and making up his opinion for life or 
death ; soundly rating herself at the same time inter- 
nally that she had been so foolish as to place herself in 
such a predicament. 

‘This says nothing good,’ said Sandy; ‘but fortu- 
nately it says nothing ill. But how you contrived to 
settle sueli a transaction without some scrap of writing 
or other’ 

* There was a trifling note,’ said Peney ; 4 but it says 
nothing; merely states the rent l was to pay.' 

‘And is that nothing, tyou taupie?’ and he eagerly 
seized the note. 

lie looked at the note on both sides, and endwise 
also, lest there might be i^ any corner a latent word ; 
and placing his foot against the chimney-jamb, looked 
to the ceiling for time. 

‘ ’This is in the handwriting of the landlord of course, 
or of his clerk, or factor ? ’ 

J U is in the handwriting of the landlord.’ 

‘And there was no other writing *’ 

* Nothing else whatever; except, I think, his copying 
that, into his hook when he again returned it to me ; 
and giving liis hand, wished me prosperity, and we 
parted.’ 

‘ ( )h,* said the legal advisor, 4 in that case, and under 
all these circumstances, if they could he proved, you have 
as good a lease as need be, at least 1 think so : oftly, 
to do yon justice, it is through no merit of yours : all < 
|L»pnro accident: but no matt er. And r.ow, do ysu wish 
to punish the scimp# 1 * BecaflSPf^F y?>u do, I’m your 
man.’ 

1 lie certainly has not been very kind to me,’ saftl 
Penny. 

‘ You don’t know half the kindness he intends you,’ 
said Sandy. * If you wish to see it, I will show it you ; 
and if you don’t then punish him, the world will owe 
you a grudge, particularly as it will be necessary to do 
so merely to do yourself justice. Therefore J’ll tell you 
what you are to do — that is, if you are to be guided 
by me/ 

Peney declared she would be guided wholly And 
solely by him, and by hivajmy. 

‘ You had better,’ said Sandy, 4 oj ? sincerely believe 
that in a very few months you’ll be a beggar, as Burely 
as the king’s a gentleman.' 

Peney repeated her vows of obedience, only begging 
be would say what she was Jo do. 

* Then here j^re my directions : Go home as if nothing 
had happened ; say nothing of your having been here ; 
take no notice of your landlord’s letter, nor of anything 
lie may do, but keep me fulvised ; and don’t do tnat 
openlv, but slip a lett&into the post-nffloe wtyh your 
own hand, apd not Sealed with your thimble, if you 
please, >for anybody nas a thimble; and though I am 
a lawyer, I have a character / 

Peney bowed assent. 

4 Above all, no gossipping on the subjecj with your 

I- * , • 
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neighbourSjOither male eft female ; nor even with your 
sweetheart, ^lf you have/one ; for they would burst if 
they could nit tell •lietf'you mean to tickle the laird. 
Ah how nice w I shall wind him a pirn 1 * 

Peney again bowed in token of obedience. 

‘ Now I’ll fell you what you are to expect,' said the 
oracle. 1 yu’ll see your farm let over your head, if 
any one bp bad enough to take it ; absolutely, if you 
do not frighten yourwlandlord, that will be pickle the 
(•first ; biit if you do anything to alarm him, will take 
care to preserve a loophole, and so you will mils fire. 
In due time he’ll eject you !’ 

4 Eject me ! * said Peney. ‘What is that ? * 

4 Turn you out oOiouse and home to he sure, without 
mercy and without remorse ; at leaBt I’ll try that ho 
shall!’ 

Tency looked bewildered. 

4 Because,' added Sandy, %Iapping the table, 4 that’s 
the cream of the jest ! ' • ^ 

Peney still looked ignorant. . 

‘That’s to be the foundation of our action of 
damages ! ’ 

itut Peney didn’t want any damages ; only the pos- 
session of her farm, or at least payment for the improve- 
ment of the land and fAfceB, Aid for her drain-tiles, 
as had been promised ; ^11 her toil and anxiety she 
expected to see go for nothing. 

* You shall lose nothing ,’ said Sandy firmly; * that is, 
if you can keep your own counsel, and be guided by me: 
aiul by the bye, you are to remerpj>er this as a first 
tiling : they’ll be coming about you with papers — sign 
nothing , and say nothing. They may ask you to acknow- 
ledge that you have received a summons, and turn it 
into an agreement to remove, without legal proceedings ; 
in which case you are done for, if you were the only 
woman qp earth/ Peney promised she would neither 
write nor speak in reference to this matter. 

i You had better not,’ said the lawyer, ‘*>r don't come 
near me : your life would not be safe. But in the hope 
that you are not to he an idiot, but a good and obedient 
client, I’ll gftc you a glass of wine, and give it you with 
my own hand, in case the servants even of this house 
might blab, and spoil as good - a-lookin r^case as a gentle- 
man need wish to have/ With this h?did as he pro- 
posed, and having joined in drinking confusion to all 
bad landlords, Puiey returned home much comforted. 

Everything happened as Sandy had predicted, which, 
though but in the usual course, raised him almost into 
a proohet in his client’s eyes. The lands were let to a 
Mr Snoovc, who had become rich by n legacy, and, 
having! purchased Mount- Hooly for his heir, wanted 
tins cdhifortable farm for a younger son. They came 
aiu^looked Vver everything, and even arranged their 
plans o{ im&rovcment in Penny’s sight and hearing. 
She consid^d it prudent to show some feeling upon the 
occasion. Tin d observed thaVthey were about to receive 
the benefit of all her labours for years, while she might 
be turned upon the world penniless. Mr Snoove knew 
nothiug about that, but observed what a pity it was 
that she had* not bad a lease. ‘ With honest men and 
gentlemen,’ Peney was beginning, and meant to con- 
clude by saying the justice of her case would have 
been sufficient, when Mr Snoove asked his son if he 
thought the house would suit, or if it must be wholly 
pulled down. This was a sore trial to Peney’s spleen. 
She could have said Something very edifying upon the 
ups and^downs of life, upon the circumstances that had 
•made bun for the present great, and her for the present 
small, and particularly as to the excellence of the pre- 
cept, ‘not to gut fish till one gets them;* but she re- 
strained herself, and merely said that she would permit 
•AAwterationa while she remained there; and they 
pmed with no very kindly feelings. 

AtJast the day for removal or ejectment came ; and 
though Peney had been comforted the ver^gight before 
by an assurance /hat her agent would be 
due time, sfc arose and dressed hetielf that morning 
with something of the feelings of ojj£ dressing for exe* 
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cution, and mainly comfortirtj herself indeed with the intromitting with one of his majesty’s kail-pots ! or at 
reflection that it was not so. \ g* least with the k^il-pot of a lady under his majesty's 

Just as the hour was up, k on mole his appear- protection.’ 
ance, but seemingly so stricken in drink, that Peney They next removed the fire from the hearth, led pool I 
plainly told him she could not then hear anything he Peney from her domicile, her servants accompany ? 
might have to say, as she was very anxiol sly expecting her; our drunken friend all th^ time exhibiting^ an 
some gentlemen upon business. \ immensity of Bardolphian astonishment, and sniffing 


‘ No,’ said the other, ‘ not gentlemen, only 4-gen’leman ; violently; and filially the gffleer locked the doogj and 
i and I am from thrt individual ^nd taking^ut a great put the key in his pocket. rr 

i vulgar mull, lie finished with an enormous pinol of snuff* ‘Well, that’s complete anyway,' said the drunken 
• The mart's clothes wera coarse, and all puckered, as if. envoy ; 1 very. Will you favour me with the name of 
j by sitting on them while wet ; they were ill made, and the gen’leman who has done all these fine things, and a 
j seemed too sni(ll. He fcore a brown wig, which was schedule of your execution as soon as may he?’ 
j awry. His nose was red and fiery, as if it had lived ‘ Presently,’ said the officer, and immediately drew it 


for years on snuff and whisky ; aim his thumb* nail was out* 


never tired of tapping, with drunken gravity, against 
the lid of his mull, from which he perseveringly regaled 
liim^elf. He w r as more like a drover's servant Ilian 


any one acquainted wi^i business, and Peney was quite intimated 


‘ Insert — I say, insert — that a sist was intimated ; will 
you?' 

But the qfficer declined, as it had not been regularly 


appalled. 

AtNrnar moment the messengers made their appear- 


4 Then I *nusfc preserve the fact in my own way. 
What is your exact profession if you please, for I am 


ance coming to dispossess her. She was almost heart- not sure what these hieroglyphics may mean?' 


broken while she assert if Mr M‘Turk would not be 
there himself. 

‘ Nobody but me, in^am,’cr»id the inveterate snuffer ; 
‘but you'll see how I’ll — I’ll tickle the villains. Be* 


1 1 am a messenger-at-arms,' said the officer, drawing 
himself up with dignity, ‘ as my signature clearly shows.’ 

‘And I,' said our friend, ‘am Alexander M’Turk, 
solicitor at la-v, as that signature more clearly shows,' 


main you to receive the geiflemen ; and do it with all and with that he handed him a copy schedule of pro- 
civility : no deforcing — deforcing is dangcrouB. But test. 

before they have quite completed their business, * Mr M*Turk,' said Peney, seizing him with both her 
call mic/’ and he staggered off, as if to lie down to hands, ‘ how could you torment one so?' 
sleep. Peney almbst inclined to go also, and he saw it, * All for your good, as the Spaniard said when he 
when, patting her on the shoulder, and almost missing wen t to hang the prince.' 


the shoulder occasionally in the operation, he said as 


Mr M*Turk,' said the officer, stammering, and 


she was so overcome, he would stand by her— he would looking very pale, ‘y oil’ll’ remember that, in intimating 
stay and receive the gen’lemen himself; and lie did so that sist, you did not announce yourself as an official 
accordingly. person.' 

They came, and after some civil words, to which « Neither do I now,' said the aip’neious Sandy, quite 
Peney made no answer, they read the warrant for eject- recovered from his pretended drunkenness. 1 1 wish to 
meut, which our drunken friend pronounced all rignt, try the point whether the orders of the Court of Session 
quite right, nothing could be moai so; but he added may not be intimated by a colley dog ! ’ vv 


that he had a little bit of a paper abou 1 - him some- 
where; and with that he contrived to draw from his 


‘ And so you mean to oppose this removal ? ’ 

* Yes — everything. I’ll floor this fellow, and I’ll floor 


pocket a letter, which he opened with some difficulty, y OU ! I’ll have your very concurrents up for meddling 
it being very^Aich crumpled, and handing it to the with this lady’s kail-pot, for they at least held no war- 
officer, asked him to 4 read that : quite a Bimple thing, rant for tlieir impudence. A sheriff’s officer has no 


only it does the business ; and I suppose when you right to act in such a matter by ai 
have duly considered it, you’ll pack up your traps and * I U in willing to restore possess! 
toddle?’ the, officer. 

The officer said it seemed to be a copy of a sist ; but ‘ But we wont accept it,’ said the 


ter by another hand.’ 
possession upon caution,’ said 


I he officer said it seemed to be a copy of a sist ; but I 1 But we wont accept it,’ said tbe lawyer, * even without 
it was in noway authenticated, nor notorially intimated, f caution You will be glad to give it .upon anv tonus; 


and so they must proceed. 


— j f and in the /flu ac* o*.swerable for this 

4 Seems a sist!' said the apparent drunkard; 4 Smd rwt property, and for all damages and expenses; and Miss 
intimated! Have you no eyes: can yo y not hear? ©lendinning and her family must go and live at an inn.’ 


Have you no ears ; can, you not read? IPit, liowjter, So saying, he made his bow, and walked otr arm in 
you, Joseph Jaap, and Cliarlos Scowthi^ Enquires ! arm with his client, the servants bringing up the rear, 
listen to what I shall read To see and aus cer within and those left behind looking very disconsolate uinm 
fourteen days, and in the meantime sists procedure their ejected kail-pot. 

Bigned 41 Caleb Maunder,” whom everybody knows to be We may pause to mention that a sist is an order 
a senator of the College of Justice, under the style and issuing from a judge of the Supreme Court to stay pro- i 
title of Lord Balcrabbit, and an excellent judge lie is ; ceedings in a cause upon allegation of error, until there 
*? a * rue C0 P‘ V *. Vy Cosmrf’ Balderstone, is time to inquire into the truth and effect of the allega- ' 
S.S.C. As to the person that intimates the sist, that is tions ; and though it often vexes an eager or vindictive i 
of no consequence ; that is the document, and any one litigant to be stopped in V^d-volley, and within sight j 
contravening it proceeds at his peril — in my opinion.’ of his prey, it as often serves the ends of justice, and 
The officers proceeded, however, to the seeming as- even betters the position of the pursuer; for if the - 
tonishment of our drunken friend, who informed his grounds of sist appear at all doubtful, security to abide 
hearers, that as the document he had had the honour all consequences must be found, and still the suspension 
to intimate proceeded n x deliberations dorum < conlii et may be quashed at the end of flic fourteen days. 
scssl* they, in his person, defied the whole Court of in consequence of havirffc proceeded to eject in the i 
Session, and through that the king and all his forces ! face of this important injunction, Baldrid'dle was placed j 
Still they proceed 1, ana too* a pot from the kitchen in a most unpleasant dilemma ; for his agent had coin- i 
fire and placed it on the green, as a symbol of the in*-, mi feed an illegal act, and exposed him to an action of | 
niture f omg ejected. e ** damages. A somewhat complicated law-plea now en- i 

‘I take instruments in your hands, Joseph JhL%’ sued, iir which the whole queslYoV. as to the validity of ! 
quoth the tipsy man, ‘that here has been a violent the lease was debated. With the 1 per contra nlea fa- j 

‘ x wrongous ejectment, it waB considered one of toe pret- | 

* The abbreviate! -of ex deliberations dominotynn concjiu ct set- tiest cases that had for some years been before the j 


tionis, but spoken by ignorant persons as written. 


courts. Sandy M 4 Turk’s prognostications proved to be 
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well-founded. It was finally decided that the slip 
k declaring the rent of the farm, in the handwriting of 
■I^Jlie landlord (and it would have been the same if by 
ysjy one authorised by him), followed|as it had been by 
- '{iSwession, and the payment and receipt of rent, was 
evidence sufficient of* an agreement for a lease * — the 
usuaVand therefore legal period of lease being nineteen 
years\ # 

PendJ^therefore triumphed in the* question as to the 
lease, and not being vindictive, she accepted a com- 
promise for the indignity of ejectment, all her expenses 
of course being paid. The result added much to tlfe 
fame of Penoy’s solicitor, and in like proportion da- 
maged the character of her landlord. Italdriddle yas 
thenceforth a marked man ; other landlords were shy 
of his acquaintance ; and to increase his humiliation, 
his wife and daughters, notwithstanding many efforts, 
were unable to cultivate a visiting acquaiirtnnee with 
the ladies of the county. All heartily wished them- 
selves back to the Cowcaddens ; and AndrcW was heard 
to confess that he had never anywhere been so happy 
as when ‘milkin’ siller in his small office in Miller 
Street.’ 

The object of Baldriddle’s oppressive measures was, 
on the contrary, quite at her ease. She might have 
continued in the possession of her greatly -improved 
farm till the end of her period; but from what had 
passed, she was anxious to cgde possession ; and fortu- 
nately, her proposed successor remained anxious to 
obtain it. Peney therefore! retired on an agreement to 
receive the surplus rent for/the remainder of the lease. 

This true story is not "without its moral. It lias 
shown that the law of landlord and tenant in Scot- 
land is mixed up with justice, and ‘ leans to virtue’s 
side.’ It constantly sides with honesty of intention 
against attempted ’roguery; and aims at substantial 
justice in disregard ol^ure law ; and though the safety 
of this may be questioned by sticklers, it is only by 
at the same time questioning human integrity. It is 
tho-wrty species of law by which society ean be made 
happy or prosperous ; and Scotland is an example of its 
efficacy, as countries not far remote are of the miseries 
flowing from a different system. In these countries 
triumph would have crowned the miserable doings of 
the N>:w Laird of Balduiddlk. ~*s 


NEW DISCOVERIES IN AUSTRALIA# 

! Notwithstanding all that has been written on the 
01 - uStraJ Y still called to 
the subject from time to time by the reports of new 
I enterprises or new discoveries in that remarkable coun-* 
try. A further contribution to our stock of information 
on the subject has just been made by Sir T. L. Mitchell, 
surveyor-general of the southern colony, in a work 
which presents several claims to notice.'" This gentle- 
man is already favourably known as an active explorer. 
The object of the late expedition was to discover, if pos- 
sible, a direct overland route from Sydney to the Gulf 
of Carpentaria ; a route the more necessary, in conse- 
quence of the increasing tra&jsfith India, for which the 
only channel at present is the dangpftms passage of 
Torres* Straits. A glance at the map of Australia will 
show the extent of this journey— from twelve to fifteen 
hundred miles — the greater portion over a country 
never previously visited by civilised man. Such an 
expedition, corallining the promise of a beneficial com- 
mercial result with the excitement of adventure, com- 
mends itself especially to the feelings of Englishmeif; 
and it is not surprisi nj^a t tne convicts on gof*d be- 

♦tjournil^of an Expedition into tho Interior of Tropical Austra- 
lia, in Search of a Route from Sydney to tho Gulf of Carpentaria. 
Hy Lieutenant-Colonel Blr T. L. Mitchell, fisc. London : Long- 
1848. * 


haviour, twenty-three of trhom were selected for the 
working divutan, shouhyiave volunteered to join the 
expedition. The e£JHnses of the journey were pro- 
vided for by algrant of L.2000 from the colonial legis- 
lature ; provisions were laid in for a year, with drays 
and bullocksior transport, and 250 sheep, besides carts 
and harses./ The party left Sydney in November 1845. 

Approaching the confines of the settled districts. Sir 
Y. Mitchell draws a very unfavorable picture of the 
squatters, the outliers of civilisation, but possessing 
apparently none 'of its virtues? To th^jr brutal reck- 
lessness much of the hostility of the natives is to be 
attributed. As sooff as the white man makes his ap- 
pearance with his herds of cAttle, the beauty of the 
grassy plains find valleys disappears, and the clear 
ponds, which have long supifiied the tribes with wjfter, 
arc trampled into mud-holes. It is easy to concept 
the effect of such an intrusion on the mkwt'Qrthe 
aborigines. 

The condition of some of these jaioiteers of colonisa- 
tion doc9 not appear to be promising. Sir T. Mitchell 
gives us a specimen : — ‘ Calling, ’4ie writes, ‘ at a shep- 
herd’s hut to ask the wajj, an Irishwoman appeared, 
with a child at her breast, and another by her side: 
she was hut-kceper. She had been there two years, 
and only complained that they had never been able to 
get any potatoes to plant. She and Her husband were 
about to leave the place next dapr, and they seemed 
uncertain as to where they should go. Two miles 
further on, a shoemaker came to the door, of a hut, and 
accompanied me to set me on the right road. I inquired 
how he found work in these wild parts. He Baid he 
could get plenty of work, but very little money ; that it 
wa® rihiefly contract work he lived by:Hic supplied 
sheep-owners with sl^ies for their men, at so much per 
pair. Ilis conversation was about the difficulty a poor 
man had in providing for his family. He had once 
possessed about forty cows, which lie li^d been obliged 
to intrust to the care of another man a^as. per head. 
This man neglected them : they were impounded, and 
sold as unlicensed cattle under the new regulations. 

“ So you saw no more of them ?” 

. “ (Hi yes, your honour, I Jaw some of them after they 
fiad bet\sold at the pound ! 1 wanted to have had some- 
tliing provided for a small family of children; and if I 
had onljrhad a few acres of ground, I could have kept 
my o^ws.” H 

‘This was Inertly a passing remark, made with a 
laugh, as w^walked along. Ijjjt the fate of a poor man’s 
family wijfe a serious subject. Such was the hopeless 
condition of a useful mechanic, ready for work even in 
the desolate forests skirting tho haunts of the savage. 
So fares it witji the disjecta membra of towns and vil- 
lages, when such arrangements arc left to the people 
themselves in a new colony.* 

The great difficulty in penetrating into the interior 
of Australia is want of water, aggravated by intense 
heat. We read of ‘ hotowinds that blew like a furnace,* 
with a temperature of 129 degrees, and inside the tent 
1*7 degrees. At times, the party, after toiling in the 
fierce heat all day, were compelled to pass the night 
without water ; the distress and anxiety oi^ such occa- 
indescribable. Cattle died, and men were 
nfod for want of water; in addition to 
the*nuraber, including the leader, were 
attacked by ophtlialrtiia. It was after crossi ng the 
Bogan, and while traversing the arid dUtlffl^ntss^MP 
that river .and Jhe Macquarrie, that theworst of these 
disastrous effects were experienced. £?ear the dry bed 
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of the latter stream, a halt & some days was made, to 
enable the party to recruit pnd repairf the vehicles. 
Here they heard from some passffcg v horse men of a Hood 
coming down from the eastward, caused By rain having 
fallen in the Turon mountains ; and towards the close 
of the day, two of the men, who had \*een walking 
several miles up the dry channel, came in Wl reported 
their surprise and narrow escape from the>aescAiding 
stream. Night came on, and stiH it had no\ made its 
appearance; but a fev^ hours later, a distant crashing 
roar drew many of the party from their repose in the 
camp to the bank. Not one among them had ever 
witnessed sucli a sight before. 4 At length,’ pursues 
the narrative, * it rushed into oui® sight, glittering in 
the moonbeams, a moving cataract, tossing before it 
ancient trees, and snapping them against its banks. It 
was ( preceded by a point j)f meandering water, picking 
its way, like a thing of life, through the deepest parts 
o'Mhe dark, dry, and^shady bed, of what thus agaiu 
becaLj a lowing river. By my party, situated as we 
were at that time, beating about the country, and im- 
peded in our journey solely by the almost total absence 
of water — suffering excessively from thirst and extreme 
heat — I am convinced the ^;ene can never be forgotten. 
Here came at once abundance, the product of storms in 
the far-off mountains that (overlooked our homes. My 
first impulse was to have welcomed this Hood on my 
kneeB, for the scene was sublime iti itself, while the 
subject — an abundance of water sent to us in a desert — 
greatly heightened the effect to our eyes. Suffice it to 
say, I had witnessed nothing of such interest in all my 
Australian travels/ A fortnight afterwards, the tra- 
vellers reached the final outlet of the Macquarrie, which 
stream, in common with other Australian rivers, and 
contrary to wliat takes place in other parts of the 
world, diminishes in volume the farther it extends from 
its source. In this place the Macquarrie had dwindled 
down to a thuddy ditch, which any one mighty step 
across. ‘ The flood had gone to fill thousands of lagoons, 
without which supply, those vast regions had been unfit 
for animal existence. Here,* adds Sir T. Mitchell, ‘ we 
discover another instance of that wonderful wisdom 
which become Vnorc and more apparent to man, when 
he either looks as far as he can into space, or atten- 
tively examines the arrangement of any matter more 
accessible to him. The very slight inclination of the 
surface of these extensive plains seems finely adapted 
to the extremely dry and wurrn climate over this part 
of the earth. The slope is so gentle, that the # .vaters 
spread into a network of reservoirs, that serve* to irri- 
gate vast plains, and fill lagoons with those lid ids that, 
when confined in any one continuous channel, \* ould at 
once run off into the o^ean.’ As the partj r advance ; the 
fertility of the soil appears in the luxuri^it vegetation. 
A species of grass, Pani^m leeuinode , is .^scribed as 
reaching up to the saddle-girths during man*/ miles of 
the route. The seeds of this plant, when pounded, are 
made into a sort of bread, and eaten by the natives ; in 
some places the grass was found pulled up over a large 
extent of ground, and laid in heaps to dry. In connec- 
tion with this part of the subject, we may mention that 
wherever a sheep or cattle station is established, the 
hoarhound plant is sure to spring up in great abund- 
ance $ and no sooner does the white man take up his 
quarters in any part of the country, than the couch, or 
dog’s-tooth grass, although previously unknown, imme- 
diately makes its appearance. These phenomena, which 
vire difficult of explication, have a parallel in the animal 
kingdom in the appearance of the turnip-fly, in what- 
ever part of the world English turnip seed may be 
sown. n ' m 

A division took place on arrival at th6 Balonnc^/ver. 
Sir T. Mitchell pushed forward with a detaehn «.nt, 
leaving the heavy baggage to follow, under charge of 
I 1 ■» wiv'r- 1" command. They werje now approaching 
whatls comparatively rare in Australia— a hilly district, 
on the northern dopes of which they ‘h flped to find a 
water-shed and river flowing towards the gulf. Height 
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after height was ascended by the indefatigable leader 
with his theodolite, so as to be able to lay down a 
correct map of the route by trigonometrical survey. 
These eminences! commanded a broad expanse ju 
couutry ; ‘but the most interesting sight to me,’ ite 
observes, * was that of 44 blue Vies ”»at a great distant* j to i 
the north-west — yie object of all my dreams ofVdis- 
covery for years. No white man had ever before seen 
these. There we might hope to find the divi. .«> wpui- 
rnm still undiscovered, the pass to Carpentaria still 
upexplored.’ 

In June 1846, an encampment was made on the banks 
of the Maranoa, where the majority of the party were 
to |emain, while Sir T. Mitchell and a few men ad- 
vanced rapidly towards the point on winch all their 
hopes were fixed. This part of the journey, which 
occupied several months, embraced a region of great 
natural beattty and amazing fertility. Among the hills 
all apprehensions were removed as to finding water ; 
the blue pfos were successively passed, and named 
after the first living sarans of England ; and the party 
were rewarded by the sight of scenery whose sublime 
features will one day inspire the painters of the southern 
hemisphere. In fact, the author’s expression of his 
feelings, the unbounded sense of freedom and delight 
awakened by the limitless landscape, can hardly he 
appreciated by those who dwell in a land laid out by 
acts of parliament. Something now met the explorers 
at almost every step — new birds, new plants. Bees 
were found scarcely larger fii Bize than gnats or mos- 
quitoes, whose deposits of lf-nicy in hollow trees often 
furnished the travellers with an agreeable regale. The 
honey is described as transparent and slightly acid ; 
but the wax in which it is enclosed, ‘in appearance and 
taste much resembled fine*' gingerbread.’ There were 
trees, too, ‘of a very droll form. . . . The trunk bulged 
out in the middle like a barre Vtr to nearly twice the* 
diameter at the ground, or of that at the first springing 
of the branches ajiove.* A huge pear growing out of 
the ground, with the small end downwards, und 
of graceful branches spreading from the top, would 
convey a fair idea of one of these singular objects. Sir 
T. Mitchell saw one which was thirty feet girth in the 
swell, and not more than sixteen at the base ; he named 
the tree Delabechca , in honour of an eminent geologist. 

1 Of its quality,’ he writes, 4 much remains to he said 
when it becomes better known ; the wood being so 
light, moist, and full of gum, that a man, having a 
knife or tomahawk, might live by the side of one with- 
out other food if Lv pay ft* *ui\. 

most distressed or mortals, hifrffig in solitary places, 
<had planted even there this tree of abundance. The 
wood must contain a great portion of mucilage, for on 
chewing it, it seems to contain as much nutritious 
matter as fibre.’ As these trees throw out seed pods, 
we doubt not that ere long some of our enterprising 
collectors will have specimens growing in their nur- 
series. 

Unfortunately, the main object of the expedition was 
not realised : on the 25th September the party, through 
want of provisions, were compelled to retrace their 
steps, just at the time tl^t the prospect of success was 
most promising;, for they nUd discovered a magnificent 
river, four lmndrCfl yards wide, which they named the 
Victoria, running to all appearance in a direct line for 
the head of the gulf. By the end of the year the band 
of explorers had returned to Sydney, when the re- 
mainder of the cattle ari vehicles, &c. was sold for 
L.500. With this sum a second expedition was equipped, 
and placed in charge of Mr Kennedy, Sir T. Mitchell’s 
second. The fatal encumbrance of drays and oxen in 
this case will present n« obstacle ; the party consists 
of eight men mounted, and tbjr, baggage is conveyed in 
light carts. They started in Jtouary 1347, to resume 
the exploration at the point where it had bee;? left off 
on the former journey, and follow down the Victoria, 
which in all probability will bring them to Carpentaria. 
Looking ti the benefits, immediate and prospective^ 
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likely to result from this new attempt to solve the pro- 
blem of an overland route to meet a line of steamers 

h from Singapore, it is impossible not to wish prosperity 
^gd complete success to the enterprisj. 

\ CIIE MISERY* OF SUMMER. 

TaisVjed, weighing only a few grains, which we threw 
into earth in spring, has now become a plant of 
several ounces weight. Whence comes the addifc’onal 
hulk, and of what does it consist? The pale vernal 
(lowers of a month or two ago have now given plate 
to others of, rich and glowing hue. What causes the 
change? lias the Hushed petal some mystic sympathy 
with the ruddy cheek? And if so, on what principle 
do men and plants alike draw health and beauty from 
the influences of summer? Such questions cannot fail 
to suggest themselves at the present seaso^ ; and they 
aie answered in a very agreeable manner in a volume 
to which we wish to draw our readers’ attrition, treat- 
ing of those natural phenomena of the year which admit 
of interpretation by chemical science,* 

A vegetable, and the generality of vegetable products, 
such as lignin or woody fibre, sugar, and starch, are 
found, on analysis, to be composed, one-lialf of carbon, 
and one-half of the constituents of water — oxygen and 
hydrogen. An average-sized oak, therefore, weighing 
about sixty tons, contains thirty tons of carbon*, and 
tlie half million tons of suftar consumed annually by 
the population of EuropcVcontain a quarter of a million 
tons of carbon. One’s firlt idea is, that this enormous 
quantity of a solid element must be derived from tlie 
solid earth; but chemistry demonstrates that the earth 
loses no considerable weight through the growth of 
planta. The following experiment is conclusive : — ‘ Two 
hundred pounds of earth were dried in an oven, and 
afterwards put iifrva largo earthenware vessel; the 
earth was then moistened with rain-water, and a willow 
tree, weighing five pounds, w*as planted therein. During 
! theapace of five years, the earth w u* carefully watered 
, w Till rain-water, or pure water ; the willow grew and 
i flourished ; and to prevent tlie earth from being mixed 
| with fresh earth, or dust blown upon it by the winds, it 
I Mas covered with a metal plate, perforated with a great 
I number of small holes, suitable for the free admission 
i of air only. After growiug in the earth for five years, 

! the willow- tree was removed, and found to weigh one 
i hundred and sixty-nine pounds, and about thr jc ounces; 
the leaves which fell from the tree every autumn were J 


not. i r lpligifii^nthis wei ght. The earth was tiien re 
moved the oven, and 

afterwards weighed ; it was discovered to have lost only 
about tw*o ounces of its original weight ; thus one hun- 
dred and sixty-four pounds of lignin or woody fibre, 
hark, roots, ice. were certainly produced — but from what 
source ? ’ 

Ay, from what source ? The chemist who made this 
rdmarkablo experiment concluded, almost as a matter of 
course, that the tree derived the increase in its contents 
from water, the only obvious source ; and it was left to 
succeeding inquirers to ascertaiu that it is from the 
thin air wo breathe that the solid element is obtained 
which enters into the strjpiAns of the vegetable king- 
dom. That this element exists in Jilte atmosphere, the 
chemist knows, because he is able to decompose its car- 
bonic acid, and produce the solid carbon ; but he like- 
wise knows that the same process is performed by # the 
leaves of the trees, in bo admirably perfect a manner, as 
to slmme liis highest skill. • 

The enormcftis supply of carbon existing in the air is 
constantly kept up by the respiration of man and ani- 
mals, and various other processes. 1 The volumfc or 
bulk of carbonic acid MfoducSd by a healthy adplt indi- 
viduaHn twjnty-foij^TOurs, amounts to about 15,000 

* Chemistry of the Four Reasons, Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
and Winter. By T. Griffiths, Professor of Chemistry in the Medical 
College of Bt Bartholomew's Hospital, die. Ch urch^l, London. 


cubic incho|f containing atout 2600 grains of carbon, or 
about six odhsces, or to beween 37 and 36 pounds, from 


every hundr 
the average, 
exhale into th 
no less than 


I persons: that assuming 37n>ounds as 
mlKoi 


[no million of human beings would thus 
surrounding air a compound containing 
0,000 pounds, or upwards of 165 tons of 
carbon!* Tjfe carbonic acid so exhaled is in itself 
poisonous, tout its bad effects are neutralised to a certain 
extont by/ts diffusion through the atmosphere (consti- 
tuting nut more than f -2000th part of any given amount 
of atmospheric air), while it iB continually decomposed 
by the plants, which absorb it into their systems ub food, 
retaining the carbon, and emitting agui^ the oxygen, so 
as to purify the atmosphere while sustaining them- 
selves. This was demonstrated long ago by experi- 
ment. Insert a lighted wax hiper in a bottle, and keep 
it there till the flame dies for want of nourishment ; 
withdraw the extinguished taper, introducing instantly 
in its stead a sprig or two of growing mint, and putting 
the stopper in the bottle, place it in the sunsJ^llA 
‘ The combustion of the taper in the conflueeS^orttou of 
the air lias withdrawn the greater portion of its oxy- 
gerrf and formed carbonic acid, aqd liberated nitrogen ; 
tlie rays of the sun will excite the leaves of the mint to 
decompose the cnrbonic aoM, to jecrete its carbon, and 
to liberate oxygen, which, blending with the unaltered 
nitrogen, will restore the contents of the bottle to their 
original condition : this fact is proved by removing the 
stopper after a few days, and again introducing the 
lighted taper ; it will then burn, as it did at the outset 
of the experiment/ Thus it anj>ears # to be the task of 
the vegetable kingdom to sustain the uniform balance 
of the constituents of the atmosphere. 'From these 
discoveries, we are assured that no vegetable grows ill 
vain ; but that, from the oak of the forest to the grass 
of the field, every individual plant is serviceable to 
mankind"; if not always distinguished by some private 
virtue, yet making a part of tne whole which cleanses 
aifd purifies the atmosphere. In this the fragrant rose 
and deadly nightshade co-operate ; nor is the herbage 
nor the wands that flourish in the most remote and 
unpeopled regions unprofitable to us, nor we to them, 
considering how constantly the winds convey to them 
our vitiated air for our relief and theirtUmrishment/ 

Wo have said that tlie bottle must he placed in the 
sunshine ; and without this, the mint could not receive 
the necessary stimulus for the performance of its func- 
tions. Shut up a plant in darkness for a few days, and ' 
altlVugh enjoying its uslfcal share of heat, air, and 
wate\it becomes languid and pale; restore it to the 
sunshme, and in a few hours it will regain health and 
vcrdiujiy. Hut the nature of the agency of solar light 
is mitmndesgtood. 4 Thus Borne leaves are acid in the 
moniing, tameless at noon, ami bitter at night ; some 
flowers "ar^diitc or blue, according to the intensity of 
the ligliirffrnany fruits araamore acid in the morning 
than in the evening ; some flowers expand their petals 
to meet the sunshine, others close them against its 
power/ The portion of a peach which is fully exposed 
to the light is of a crimson hue, while the rest is pale- 
green and yellow. The Jtaste of the former is the more 
luscious, because light has there stimulated the elabo- 
ration of most sugar; and on this principle we can 
account for the extreme sweetness of the fruits of a 
southern climate. 

Some plants, however, are rendered less fit for food 
by having too much light when growing. The stem of 
Ji celery, Tor instance, must be covered with earth, in 
order to. become blanched and aromatic ; and lettuces 
must be tied, to insure a white and wholesome heart, 
portion of the celery that remains libove ground, 
} the ext^yor leaves of the lettuce, are green, bitter, 
unwholesome* 

!A striking analogy, as regards the influence of light, 
may be traced between the animal and vegeta ble king- 
doms. A ruddy .mountaineer, if inimim 
becomes paty and sickly even with if proper supply of 
food ; while the usual pallor of the miner is partially 
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removed by occasional excursions into the light of day. j 
Neither men nor plants flonto h in murkiratuations or 
impure air: in the immediate -q^hboufhood of large 
* cities, we find more commonly than otherwise pale faces 
„ and withered leaves. The analogy betwAn animal and 
vegetable life goes still farther ; for thl poisons that 
destroy a man will destroy a plant. If to take white 
arsenic, corrosive sublimate, blue vitriol, prtksic acid, or 
opium, and dissolve them in water,. the solufyn applied 
i to the roots of a plant will cause it to droop* and die^ 
j Beans 'so treated with white arsenic faded in a few 
| hours, then became yellow, and were dead in three 
days. A lilac yraa killed* by the introduction of some of 
the solid poison ’into a cut made in one of its branches. 
Prussic acid was fatal to a succul&it plant in a single , 
day, and spirits of wine in a few hours. Tiiat these 
substances really act as poisons, by entering into the 
circulation of the plant, ig. demonstrable in the erfse of 
blue'vitriol. Cut through the stem of the plant that 
liitatbeen killed by thif sulphate of copper with a clean 
steePtriiffc, and you will see bright metallic copper 
revived on the blade. 

The circulation of vegetable blood, termed sap, is 
involved in obscurity ; and the substance itself cannot be 
accurately analysed, as itsoms impossible to obtain it 
in its normal state. Its evaporation from the leaves, 
after it has traversed the stern and branches, is enor- 
mous. A large sun-flower w r as discovered to have lost 
one pound four ounces, and a cabbage one pound three 
ounces, in twenty-four hours. The drooping of a plant 
in a hot day is Caused by this evaporation from the 
leaves being greater in proportion than the Buction 
of water by the roots. Supply the moisture for which 
it faints, and the patient will revive. 

The radicles which drink from the earth that vivifying 
water whictyis to be elaborated into sap are so minute 
in their terminal fibres, as to be difficult of detection, even 
by a microscope. If injured in transplanting, their func- 
tions are projftlrtionably impaired. It might be supp jsed 
that, on a very dry dusty day, these functions would be 
completely suspended ; but in fact the earth is so bad 
a conductor of heat, that extreme aridity prevails only 
on the surface. On the hottest day, if you remove a few 
inches of the dr^and sandy soil, you arrive at moisture. 
In like manner the atmosphere is never anhydrous, or 
entirely devoid of watery vapour ; although occasion- 
, ally it may be dry enough to have a distressing effect 
both upon animals and vegetables. The vapour, par- 
tially withdrawn from particular localities, is collected 
elsewhere in clouds, which, floating between tb * sun 
and the earth, prevent the direct transmission r, £ solar 
heat. When these aggregates complete the genial work 
by falling in showers, it is curious to remark thf burst 
of perfume that comes fipm the fainting plants. 

That the earth is a bad conductor of h&t, i!» shown 
by the comparative coolness of a draught* water 
drawn from a deep ppring in summer, and the'eompa- 
rative warmth of water from the same source in winter. 
The temperature of the water, in point of fact, is nearly 
the same at both seasons ; and at a depth of 100 feet, 
that of the earth is the average temperature of the 
climate, differing of course with the latitude. At 
Wadso, in Lapland, the average is 36°, at St Peters- 
burg 40% in England 52% At Paris 54% at Rome 61% 
and at Cairo 70°. The reception of heat by the earth 
is the cause of a phenomenon whteh is often regarded 
with surprise. This is the tremulous motion of objects 
regarded across a tract of dark-coloured land on a 
hot summer day. * The land becomes exceedingly hot 
by absorbing the solar rays, and imparts heat to the 
air incumbcn* on its surface ; the air so heated be- 
comes lighter, and ascends, whilst a colder und licai-gr , 
portion descends, so that the solar li^ht, fn traverS-Rf 
a medium of such unequal density, does not pe5? 
through with steadiness, but is distorted, or broken, 

isftjacb” 1 - ^d the rays coming to the eye of the 
observer - with irregularity, the objects consequently 
appear distorted.’ ' * 


The formation of clouds, and the fall of rain, have 
not been explained ; but chemistry comes to the conclu- 
sion that rain does not consist of solid globules, but of , 
myriads of hollow reticles of water, like soap-bubble^' 
Were it otherwise, the clouds could not hover ab^' 
our heads as they do; for a n drop^with a diameter gc a 
thousandth part of an inch would acquire, from attrac- 
tion of gravitation, a velocity of nine or ten fe§« per 
second. And the cjpuds, we know, do not mercer nover, 
but arc carried from the lake or Bea which gives them 
birth into the inland country, or to the tops of moun- 
tains. 

The air, however, always contains the vapour of 
wAter in suspension ; and this invisible vapour, when 
its temperature falls, either by sudden local rarefaction, 
or by contact with cold surfaces of the earth and waters, 
becomes visible in the minute drops of water termed 
mist. The^lieat requisite to raise and sustain this 
vapour is not equally dense throughout the atmosphere, 
because the ctmosphere becomes thinner as its distance 
from the earth increases. ‘ Suppose a cubic foot of air 
contain a certain amount of heat, equally diffused 
throughout its elementary and compound constituents, 
and capable of affecting the thermometer to a given 
degree ; if this volume of air be compressed to one-tenth 
of a cubic foot, of course there will be ten times as 
much heat concentrated into that tenth as there was, 
and the thermometer would indicate a rise of tempera- 
ture. < )n the other hand, suppose the cubic foot of air 
to be expanded to ten cubic { set, the heat would be so 
diffused throughout such volume, that the thermometer 
would indicate depression of temperature, or, in otiier 
words, the air would feel cold/ The cause of the air 
being denser, and therefore warmer, as it approaches the 
earth, is simply that it bear^ the superincumbent load 
of the rest of the atmosphere, and is pressed, us it were, 
into smaller compass. t 

This explains the diminution of heat as we ascend 
a lofty mountain ; the air becoming rarer and rarer, or, 
in other words, more expanded, till not unfreque^ly 
the watery vapour it contains condenses in mist, or 
congeals as snow. 4 Air, in rising from the level of the 
sea, becomes nearly 1 degree colder for the first two 
hundred feet of ascent, and altogether about 50 degrees 
colder in rising fifteen thousand feet; thus water would 
freeze at this elevation even near the equator, where 
the temperature of the low plains is at least 80 degrees. 
Tlv’i is the reason why the summits of lofty mountains 
are covered with perpetual snow, and the height at 
which \t occurs is called the 4t Bnow hne/ ^aaJL t 5j^" '£• 
perpetual eongclati^F , *?^ r * 

The conversion of water into vapour — that is to say, 
tfca process of evaporation — requires heat; and the sub- 
stances by which this heat is imparted of course become 
cold. Thus in India they have sometimes curtains 
instead of windows; and these being sprinkled with 
water, a rapid evaporation reduces the temperature ten 
or even fifteen degrees. Even in England, in very hot 
weather, relief is sought and obtained by sprinkling 
water on the pavement before our houses. Porous 
earthenware vessels are used for wine-coolers on the 
same principle. Being dipped in water, they imbibe a 
considerable quantity by ca^tyry attraction ; and as this 
gradually evaporates on the vessel being removed into 
the air, the wine-bottle within contributes a portion of 
heat towards the process, and becomes cool itself in the 
sam^j ratio. For the same reason, it is dangerous to re- 
,main in wet clothes, the evaporation lowering the animal 
heat of the body below its natural standard. Exercise, 
on the other hand, by inciting the evolution of animal 
heat, supplies the unusual demand, and diminishes the 
, risk 'in proportion. When ( foo much heat is produced 
by exercise, the evaporation f^jm the body is con- 
densed m sweat ; and when thfir checkqd by a cold 
draught of air, waterproof clothing, or other causf)7 the* 
most serious consequences ensue. A fine cambric hand- 
kerchief applied to the brow gives great relief, because 
its fine fibres are at once a good conductor of heat, and 
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i have a strong capillary attraction for moisture; whereas 
! a cotton handkerchief, having neither of these aclvan- 
! tages, produces rather a sensation of heat. 4 Accurate 
j (experiments appear to justify the conclusion, that the 
I * ^Vjpufil evaporation of water averages thirty inches ; 
| meaning that the ropouc» if reconverted into water, 

, woiHd cover the surface from which it ascended to a 
' deptk of thirty inches ; then the Surface of all the 
; watera^f the globe being assumed at one hundred and 
twenty - eight millions of geographical miles, nearly 
sixty thousand cubic miles of water would be annually 
changed into vapour.’ • 

The winds, which are so important to our comfort in 
summer, are caused by the incessant disturbance of the 
equilibrium of tbe atmosphere by heat. The pheno- 
mena of land and sea-breezes are thus explained by the 
chemist. 4 The solar beams are incapable of elevating 
the temperature of the transparent water qf tbe ocean, 
or the transparent volume of the atmosphere, but they 
heat the surface of the opaque earth with great facility ; 
therefore an island exposed to the tropical sun has its 
soil greatly elevated in temperature, and communicat- 
ing heat to the air, a strong ascending current, is pro- 
duced, whilst other portions of air from the cooler sur- 
face of the ocean immediately glide inland to restore 
the equilibrium, and this constitutes the sea-breeze. 
During the night, the surface of the island, no longer 
subject to the direct influence of the sun, becomes much 
cooler than the superinmimtieiit air, and causes it to 
contract in volume, toNecome heavier, therefore it 
sinks down, and spreads Jen all sides, producing the 
land-breeze ; this is frequently loaded with unhealthy 
exhalations from decomposing vegetation, whilst the 
sea-breeze is salubrious and fresh.* 

Such arc only a few of the inquiries prompted by 
the beautiful season on whicu we are entering; but they 
arc sufficient to siu^vv that the laborious chemist is 
introduced by his ccHscless experiments into at least 
some acquaintance with the sublime laboratory of na- 
tiir i: ■_ and that he is led, by this Examination, on a 
minor scale, of the properties of bodies, to reason upon 
the phenomena of the seasons, and to act in some degree 
as an expounder to mankind of lhe physical plan and 
government of .the earth. There is no department of 
science better adapted than chemistry to plant in the 
mind a firm belief in the power, wisdom, and goodness 
of the Creator. 
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SUMMER EXCURSION IN GERMANY. 


< >n opening the jalousies of our windows on the morn^ 
iug after our arrival at Linz, we observed that in the 
long and handsome street below all business was sus- 
pended ; and although still early, long processions of 
little girls, dressed in white frocks, and with ribbons and 
wreaths of flowers in their hair, were seen pouring to 
the churches. Occasionally, also, a school qf boys, in 
their best attire, was seen parading along the street, 
too happy in the prospect of/ a holiday, to be kept 
perfectly in order by the pwpeptor. Countrymen in 
red waistcoats were also «e8ming .pretty thickly into 
town ; and in the crowds which passed might be no- 
ticed gaily-attired females, with head-dresses of cloth 
of gold, and rosaries of less or more value in thqjr 
hands. It was evident they were going to make a day 
of it ; and so wc hurried ovcS 1 breakfast, and got down 
to £he streets just as matters were waxing to a crisis. 

The day was the 3d of June— this year, Corpus 
Christi, but better knqrjyn «i tbe continent as the 
f£te Vieti. Fortunate^** the weather was beifbtiful, 
anjl w^en tlnft is tHb case, a holiday is acceptable 
on any pretence. I was delighted to see the people 
enjoying themselves, albeit the affair which called them 
together was somewhat unintelligible. Hurrying to 
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the great lentral Plafcz, lire found it crammed, a part 
in the mio3%, however. T>eing kept clear by soldiers; 
and wc had kcarcdl^ procured a good point of sight, #| 
when a grand procession of clergy of all orders, 
nobility, geyry, and others, commenced, every one 
carrying anf unlighted candle in his hand about six 
feet ip lenjpli. At the head of the long line of digni* 
taries wglxed an agety priest with long white hair, and 
•by this •venerable personage mass was perflorq^ed at 
several places in the open street— the altars for the 
occasion, gorgeously overhung with crimson velvet and 
gold, and embellished with the richest plate, being 
erected against the^face of a house. Each mass occu- 
pied about a quarter of an hour, and at its conclusion, 
the whole troops fired a volley in the air, which was 
replied to by the firing of c&nnon from one of the forts 
in the neighbourhood. The last mass was performs! 
at a high altar erected in the centre of the Flat.?.^ md 
when all was over, the procession was dissolved in ail 
adjegning church. The devotion manifested by the 
vast crowds of persona of all /nnks was apparently 
sincere; and one thing ueemci^ to me praiseworthy 
beyond controversy, that when the religious duties 
of the day were finished, \here was no disorderlineas, 
no drunkenness, nor any of the other abominations 
which usually shock propriety in the streets of Scottish 
cities on holiday evenings. At Vienna, the fete Dieu 
is conducted with great magnificence, the emperor in 
his robes not disdaining to carry a candle; yet I was 
not sorry to have seen tbe spectacle on a smaller scale, 
for I was afterwards told that we could not possibly 
have obtained accommodation in the capital. 

In the after- part of the day T walked through the 
towryn all directions, and then ascended 4o the higher 
ground in the envijons, whence a good view is to be 
obtained of the valley of the Danube and surrounding 
country. Linz is large and well built, and occupies a 
pleasant situation on the left bank of the Danube, which 
is here a stream of a very different size #lhn what I had 
seen irt Ulm. Augmented by tbe Iser, tbe Inn, the 
Suiza, and other considerable rivers, it rolls past Linz a 
mighty flood, the volume of water being apparently 
equal in bulk to that of the Rhine. By going round by 
•Salzflkrg, I had unfortunately lost some of the best bits 
of seenhry on the Danube — the very best being near 
Passati Jbut there was consolation in thinking that we 
had enjfyed an equivalent, and that a day’s steaming, 
whigh Sill atoited us, was better than nothing. Neither 
in Lmz qpr in neighbourhood i£ there a single thing to 
detain trayxdtters, unless, indeed, they have a fancy for 
inspcctin^rortifications. ift different salient points 
around tne town, on both sides of the Danube, arc 
erected thirty-two detached forts, each looking like a 
low martello tower, and mounted with guns ; they have 
been planted this quarter with the design of re- 
tarding and v5ing the progress of any future Napoleon 
who may think of visiting Vienna via the vale of the 
Danube. These forts, which are new, and untried in 
strategy, and therefore not militarily orthodox, are the 
invention of Prince Maximilian of Este. I did deem 
them worthy of a visiR 

Before a traveller can leave any town in Austria, ho 
must not* only have his passport vise, but procure a bit 
of badly-printed paper from the police, called a Passer 
Shicn , and this he is called on to give up to a sentinel 
whetffhe departs. Not till going to bed dial remember 
.not got jny shim; and it was only after a good 
of trouble tha* it could be negotiated so late at 
night. • When this giant was slain, another appeared. 
The hotel was # full of guests, and, as us uaLo ur tooiil 
was separated jpuly by a thin door froip fnew^joiutng 
apartment in fw suite. Our neighbours were Germans, 
and their noisy talking was intolerab^s. They spoke as 
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loudly an if they had been having eaoli otheifacroBS the 
street. Repose was out of the* question. Hrwas no use 
L^nur talking in a moderate key, fti4kc ho je of shaming 
•^tliem into silence. A severe malady requires a severe 
remedy. Lighting a candle, I took upMrtfC.’s crotchet 
book, and gave them an example of reading in English 
which astonished them. The effect was nXjpcal. My 
harangue on crotchet working in an instant drowned 
their horrible jarg6n, and their voides sunk to & whisper. 
They listened, and whispered again. The phenomenon 
of English was dumfourldering — perhaps I was an Eng- 
lish maniac? Whatever were their conjectures, the 
reading scttled'dhem ; for we were no more troubled 
with their screeching, and gladly w^nt to sleep, prepa- 
ratory to an early start for Vienna. As daylight came 
in, our loquacious neighbours broke out, as if from a 
moment's forgetfulness ; but a few sentences froiq, the 
crot6ket book, as we made f our toilet, brought them to 
their senses, and we heard them no more. Our own 
aristocracy — the real as well as the vulgar counterfeit — 
affect loud talking, to the annoyance of all who arc 
near them: might not some plan, such as 1 happily 
thought of, be tried ir. order to teach them good nian- 
ners ? 

The morning was bfcautiml. and at seven o’clock we 
were on hoard the steamer,,, which Jay hissing at the 
quay. The vessel was large and commodious, seemingly 
under careful management, and on the deck there mus- 
tered nearly .a hundred passengers of various nations — 
artists in mustaclifis and gray fancy hats from Munich; 
Hungarians returning from a distant excursion ; no 
English but ourselves ; one or two French ; and a good 
many Hermans of miscellaneous ages and appearance 
— a vastly respectable company, as the steward most 
likely thought, in making his calculations as to how 
many were likely to figure at the table-d’hfite. Off 
wo went down the broad bosom of the Danube, all 
looking forward to a pleasant run of nine or w t«n 
hours. / . first there was little to excite interest. The 
banks wore generally level, and here and there muddy 
islands, covered with willows, divided the channel, and 
closed up the scene. By and by the hills approached 
the stream, villages nestling at their base, and 
castles or monasteries crowning their summits, re- 
minded us somewhat of the Rhine; but with h few 
exceptions, the main features of the landscape were 
totally different. On the Rhine all is ancient; the 
universal ruin of the castles, which are perched outlie 
tops of the crags, speaks of a by past age— a pep jd of 
rapine and insecurity. On the Danube, almor every 
building is comparatively modern and inhabit^'. The 
grandest edifices are the monasteries. Half way qat ween 
Linz and Vienna, on our right, we canfj* to a f>'-.ort 
pause below the loftily-pcrched and palacatliko, convent 
of Molk. Good times, it may be said, forSfche monks ; 
hut the monks are Benedictines, which is eqiVvalent to 
saying they are scholars and gentlemen ; and their spa- 
cious mansion is as much an educational as a religious 
establishment; in this respect, the social condition of 
Austria being analogous to what it Wity in our own 
country previous to the convulsions of the sixteenth 
century. 

About and below Molk, the hanks of the Danube 
increase in picturesque beauty ; and ou the left side the 
vine makes its appearance, thougfi on a scale not to he 
compared with what is seen on the Rhine. Austria is 
not a wine-pifoducing country to an extent worth men- 
tioning; jet some of the Hungarian wines are good. 
In descending the river from Molk, wc soon came in 
sight of a Spot of more than ordinary interest. The 
banks, which here rise to a considerably heightLand 
are covered with wood, press close \ip%n the stqgfi.j, 
which seems to have cut its way through the rifles 
that strive to intercept its passage. ( >n the summit of 
on the right bank stand ,the remains of 
1 Aggstefri, a feudal fortress long since dismantled; and 
on the face of the arid cliffs on the ‘lot is ‘Been the 
ruined castle of Purrensteiu, wliich had been of con- 


siderable size. Within these walls, now shattered, 
and open to tho gaze of the passing tourist, Richard 
Coour-de-Lion was confined for upwards of twelve JL 
months (1192-3) fry Leopold, Duke of Austria, the sf\ 
Unfortunate king having been treacherously seized 
Vienna, iti returning homewards ^ a pilgrim from Jk\e 
Holy Land. Immediately on passing the ridge on wjbich 
Durrenstein is plrfced, the scenery altogether changes : 
the river, emerging /rom its lofty banks, rolls tlvrcmgh a 
great plain, dotted over with woods ; here and there a 
large and elegant building is observed ; and beyond all, 
thb hills far distant bounding the horizon. We have, in 
short, left the mountainous region, and entered on the 
plains of the lower Danube. From the midst of the 
green plain which first meets the eye rise the spires 
of Vienna; and landing at Nussdorf, a village on the 
right, where a number of carriages are in attendance, 
we reach in- a quarter of an hour the capital of the 
Austrian empire. 

In approaching Vienna, we lose Bight of the Danube, 
which disappears from view between willow-clad banks 
and islands, the city proper being built on a Brnall 
tributary — the Wien — which, from anything I saw, is 
little better than a foul and stagnant drain. Advancing 
towards the town, we pass through extensive suburbs, 
and finally emerge into an open space, grassy, and orna- 
mented with trees, of the third of a mile inwidth ; and 
on the opposite side of which stands Vienna, seemingly 
squeezed so hard within a hS«h Avail, that the houses 
look as if they were engaged if n a desperate elbowing of 
each other, and about to bui^t their too tightly-draw n 
boundary. By a cavernous tifnnel, which perforates the 
lofty wall and rampart, we reach the interior, and then 
find ourselves in streets narrow and winding, and lined 
with stone houses as high and spacious as those of 
Paris. We procured accommodation at the ‘Archduke* 
Charles’ — a first-class hotel, acceding to the guide- 
books, but deficient in various accommodations. How- 
ever, we had no great reason to complain, and remained 
in the town about'*a week; not time enough to <P V'C 
sights justice, but as much as I could spare. 

I have never been so fairly baffled by any city as I w as 
by Vienna : such is its extraordinary jumble of streets, 
and so like are they to each other, that, till the last, I 
had considerable difficulty in finding iny w r ny. And 
yet there is a sort of plan by which the main thorough- 
fares are arranged. At the centre of the toAvn stands 
th& cathedral of St Stephens, an ancient and imposing 
edifice, Avitli a lofty spire ; and from this point the prin- i I 
cipal streets radiate to different porfftfc • «« „ J ( 

whence they streU.ffS'fir'niW ihMuburbs. There are, 11 
ljowever, many cross and circuitous streets, a number 
of open places, and many closely-packed lanes and pas- 
sages, forming short cuts from one great thoroughfare 
to another. The houses in the best streets are of enor- 
mous dimensions, all Avith inner courtyards, and of 
handsome and solid architecture. Excepting first-class 
mansions, the houses are occupied in floors by different 
families, the access being usually by common - stairs 
from the courtyards. A nobleman and man of literary 
distinction ou whom 1 called lived on a second floor 
in a building of this kind; and a banking company 
with whom I did some Btkruess had their office on a 
floor higher up. H The number of separate dwellings in 
some of these huge edifices astonishes those who urc 
unacquainted with tho common-stair system. From 
four to five hundred inhabitants, occupying floors, 
or parts of floors, in one^ building, is not unusual — 
a number, however, which can be matched in the more 
ancient parts of Edinburgh. Like all ancient cities, 
Vienna is ill provided with sewerage ; and yet, strange 
to say, it is a remarka^y cleanly town in external 
appearance — the generally ligY* colour of the houses, 
and the absence of smoke, importing r lively effect. 
That Avhich is most seriously defective is tho general 
want of Bide -pavement for foot-passengers. The streets 
ore well paved with square stones from side to side, the 
part near the houses and shops being very slightly in- 
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dined upwards, so that there is nothing to prevent car- 
riages from crushing you up to tho wall, or running you 
down— a misfortune the more likely to occur from the 
excessive narrowness of the thoroughfares. All this of 
c:\irse suggests that Vienna was bum for that portion 
of mnnkind who rid% in carriages, not for those whose 
inclination or means lead them to walk on foot. Never- 
theless. much seems to be done to lender the streets 
comfortable. to poor as well as riclfc Great expense is 
incurred for the stones with which they are laid. 
These stones are brought from the rocky banks of the 
Danube, below Linz, and I was informed that eadh 
costs a zwanziger, or twentypeuce. 

Whatever be the general incommodiousness of* the 
streets, neither that nor anything else prevents them 
from being a scene of buBtle and gaiety from morning 
till night. Well-dressed people are seen pouring along 
to enjoy themselves in the restaurants, or i« the public 
gardens ; equipages of the most splendid set-out dasli 
past on airing excursions ; and to add to the liveliness 
of the thoroughfares, many of the shops are distin- 
guished by paintings outside representing some emi- 
nent personage — as the Queen of England, Prince 
Mctternich, or the Archduke Charles. These portraits, 
which arc full length, and well executed, are painted on 
j shutters, which are open only during the day. Mo city 
is better provided with gardens, pleasure-grounds, ami 
walks open to the people. Around the glacis, or ram- 
part, there is a delightful promenade with seats, com- 
manding line views of thV Vorstiidte, or suburban new 
lown, which rivals in clea/ncc of architecture the best 
houses in Paris. The Volksgarlen, situated close upon 
the city, is a spacious piece of ground, decorated with 
trees, shrubs, and flowers, laid out in agreeable walks, 
and furnished with coffee-louses, and arenas lor bands 
of music. This garden was given to the people by the 
late emperor; and hye, in the line summer evenings, 
Strauss’s band performs lor hours. Nothing is paid 
for admittance. For lengthened promenading and driv- 
i Vihure are the roads environing the suburbs ; but 
besides these, and the cross paths leading to them, the 
Viennese have the Prater, a park on the north-east, 
winch is several square miles in extent, richly wooded, 
and partly tenanted with deer. Parties of pleasure 
who desire a still wider range proceed to Shdnbruun, 
the seat of the emperor, at two or three miles distance. 
We spent a day in rambling through the grounds, and 
seeing the gaieties and curiosities of Shdnbrunn, e^ry 
place, the palace execpt^fl^beiiig open for the inspection < 
lj> om a lofty oriuftncntal 
structure on an enmfeice witnnY grounds, we had 
an excellent view of Vienna and its environs, and had 
the satisfaction of having pointed out by our guide the 
spots rendered historically interesting in the last siege 
of Vienna by the Turks (1083), when not alone Aus- 
. tria, but Christendom, was saved by the gallant J ohn 
Sobieskj. The spot occupied by the tent of Kura Mus- 
tapha, tlio Turkish general, is now marked by a church. 
Next day, in a large collection of antiquitiesain Vienna, 
we were shown 1 the horse-tail standard and tent appa- 
ratus of Mustapha, who, it will bo remembered, was 
strangled, by orders of the niton, for not winning the 
battle. • ‘ . 

In the course of our stay we visitor a number of col- 
lections of pictures, museums, and other public show- 
pluc.es ; but any notice of these would only tire the 
patience of tho reader ; and in truth the sight of tlfcm 
was tiring to myself, for out may be surfeited with pic- 
tures as with •anything else. On Sunday we went to 
tJie chapel connected with tlie imperial palace, not to 
hoar the music, finely as that was performed by a vycal 
and instrumental band* but -to have a glimpse of ijhe 
great nominal ruler of &ie nation : nor were w« disap- 
pointed. Thfc empeaor entered about the middle of the 
E&rvic<*and took his place in a small gallery without 
any fuss, lie is a little man, with an unnaturally large 
forehead, diffident and mild in demeanour, and with 
1. the reputation of lacing one of the kindliest-disposed 
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creatures if the world, lie is generally in bad health, 
and takes little or no partrin public'affairs. The actual 
government, .xr is ^well* known, has for many years 
been in the hAnds of Frince Metternich, a man of con- 
summate abilities, though, like many statesmen, igno- 
rant of the tMie foundations on which power can alone 
safely repose. Tho next place we visited was that to 
which the imperial family, after the splendours of the 
giddy and'falso worlAhave passed away, are pompously 
carried ta 4 rot in state/ It is a spacious vault, situated 
beneath the church of a convent^f capuchin friarV; and 
under the guidance of one of # the brotherhood, clothed 
in a brown tunic, with a rope round his waist, and a 
lamp in his hand, descended a long flight of steps to 
this remarkable mausoleum. The apartment, which 
receives a little light and air from gratings, consists of 
sevejjal vaulted chambers, dr)*, and not unpleasant to 
the senses. What a melancholy spectacle! liows of 
large sarcophagi of lead or zin<} are ranged along the 
paved floor, and by the lamp of the monk we are enabled 
to read the inscriptions, which tell us that within 'repose 
the bodies of kings, queens, archdukes, emperors, and 
emjfresses. The largest and handsomest of these metal 
boxes is that which contains the remains of Maria 
Theresa, the greatest of atiPthe Austrian rulerB ; but it 
is surpassed in value by the sarcophagus of Joseph 1., 
which is of pure silver. We noticed also Borne small 
sarcophagi containing the remains of baby archdukes ; 
and for a few moments, the lamp of the capuchin was 
held over the plain and unnotieeayo sarcophagus in 
which reposes the body of the youthful and unfortunate 
Duke of Kciclistadt, son of Napoleon. What nil end to 
the hopes of a dynasty which was to rule half the world 1 
The being ushered into existence with the flring of a 
hundred cannons successively at the Invalids, at the 
sound oL which all Faris was frantic with joy — or 
pretended to be so — lies decomposing in a metal chest 
at* Vienna, the groom of liis chamber a nameless capu- 
chin inonk! We had better not ask what France now 
thinks of the Lona^hrte family! 

I did not fpiit Vienna without making some inquiries 
into the state of elementary instruction. In this matter 
it is but justice to say that Austria, with all its religious 
and political intolerance, is much in acivftnce of nations 
possessing greater freedom. Education in its primary 
branches is universally established, and as far us 1 
saw, is conducted on a liberal footing. I visited an aca- 
demy which serves as a model for provincial seminaries, 
it lS^vecommodated in a building of considerable size, 
eachTbor being divided into several spacious halls, 
openinl on corridors. The resident director, an aged 
gentlejfan, to whom I introduced myself, politely con- 
du< 4 ty<Ane tftough the establishment, explaining every- 
thing a%it olcurred. Tlie method of teaching is expla- 
natory, wi$T the use of the black board. The number 
of childish attending this sftflool was fifteen hundred, ail 
boys, divided into juvenile and advanced classes, each 
class under one m aster, and occupying a separate apart- 
ment. The routine of instruction embraced reading, 
writing, aritlupetic, drawing, and mathematics. It was 
pleasing to observe the decorum and quietness which 
prevailed throughout the establishment. On our enter- 
ing and retiring from each class-room, all the pupils 
rose and bowed : and this was no sham reverence. On 
the dismissal of one of the classes, the pupils crowded 
around my venerable conductor, and with terms of 
endearment covered his hand with kisses. 

1 It is absurd and presumptuous for a traveller who 
rushes through a country to philosophise very deeply 
on its social condition ; yet a man is entitjed to at least 
— *his eye# and ears wherever his destiny carries 
and to •form his impressions accordingly. My 
then, from* all I saw in Vienna and elsewhere, 
is, tlmt Austria, though under a pure despotism, is 
not unenred for morally, physically, o^nMloctuqJJr 
I saw, however, only the best part of ^io emplre-^Eftat" 
in which th/ land is owned in portions of reasonable 
extent, and below which portions it^is not allowed to be 
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divided. In Hungary, the fbrm of society and terri< 
tori ill possession is very different. Admitting much 
.that was presented to our viowto -Jae fan from unpleas 
nng, I felt that the entire system was hollow and unna 
tural, and could not last. Mankind are itot destined to 
be for ever managed as if they were children. Passing 
circumstances prove that Austria has been under a 
gross mistake in imagining that it is either' qafe or just 
to keep its people in tutelage ail* instant beyond the 
time they can think and act fof themselves. •For theJ 
milltafy and police oppressions in the conquered pro- 1 
vinces — for the heartless proscriptions and imprison- 
ments at Venias and Spielberg — the day of reckoning 
has already to all appearance arrived.* 

W. C. 


L’HOMME pHARMANT. 

Sp accessible were tli£ ancient Greeks to visual im 
passions, and so enthusiastic in their admiration of 
beauty, as well as of gracefulness of form and move- 
ment, that even the sage Areopagites were obliged to 
listen in obscurity to the pleadings of their celebrated 
orators, lest, unwittingly, their judgments might receive 
a favourable bias towards sOtae handsome speaker ; or, 
on the other hand, lest they might prejudge the cause 
of one less happily endowed frith personal attractions. 
The love of the beautiful is not less instinctive in 
I humanity than the appreciation of goodness, or the 
reverence for truth ; and when found in harmonious 
combination with * 111086 — its kindred faculties — we can 
scarcely estimate too highly the blessing of having an 
I eye ami a heart open to delight in all that is graceful 
and lovely, whether in animate or inanimate creation. 

■ Even where this admiration of Beauty seems to exist a 
; little out of its due proportion, we would gladly excuse 
I the error, knowing how mighty ami how magic is its 
I sway; and qjso how vain it is to expect a perfect 
I development of every good and noble faculty in^tJie 
! same human soul. 

| Among no modern people is the homage vendcrcd to 
| beauty more enthusiastic than among the Parisians, 

, who have often been compared in this and other respects 
1 to the Athenian* of old ; and truly in many points the 
resemblance seems complete, though we stay not here 
; to trace it out : we have at present to do only with their 
Sy admiration of beauty, which they are wont to express 
! I by a single word — charmant — a dissyllable significant 
i not only of beauty, but of a 'thousand nameless attrac- 
tions, which, clustering around personal grace of f /orm, 
make it tenfold more lovely and beloved. It is, i word 
not altogether unknown to our own language, aUiough 
in its insular rendering it is perhaps less ij fined in Jts 
shade of popular meaning than in the French language. 
It is somewhat singular, too, that among the word 
is more frequently applied man than to tfov gentler 
sex. Which of us have not known among the circle 
of our acquaintance a ‘ charming man ? ’ Whether 
it be the literary coterie, the fashionable world, or the 
professedly -religious circle, each society can boast of 
its charming man— one who is handsomt, clever, and 
agreeable; who is usually more plausible than pro- 
found ; more commonly the admired acquaintance of 
all, than the tried and trusted friend of any. The 
career of the charming man is not always a satisfactory 
one, inasmuch as popularity has Ks appointed 'limits ; 
and the idol of to-day is too often the outcast of to- 
morrow.. Nor is dame Fortune less capricious' in her 
favours than the giddy multitude ; for occasionally she 
delights to snap asunder the golden threads of some 
brilliant destiny, and show how frail at best are $he 
bonds by which happiness and humanity* are lir&£ 
together in this our lower worid. r ' 

Such was the case with a personage whom we arc'" 
about to introduce to our readers as a niost perfect spe- 


* Thin article wfurfrritten some weeks previous 
throw of uffuire in Vienna. 
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cimen — not of a ‘ charming man,* but of * uti homme char- 
mant;' one who, about seventy years ago, was idolised 
iu that character by the fastidious people of the French 
capital. # 

Although Montteur de Lctoricres (the person of 
whom we speak) was simply a jffrench gentleman of 
Xaintonge, whose only wealth on setting out in life 
was his trusty stford, yet in the eyes of an Egglish 
reader his history pi ay derive additional interest from 
the circumstance of his relationship with the House of 
Hanover, through the marriage of his aunt, Made- 
moiselle D’Olbreuse, with George William, Duke of 
Brunswick, whose only daughter became the unhappy 
wifq,of George, Elector of Hanover, and was thus the 
ancestress of our present royal family. 

The early youth of Lancelot-Joseph de Letoricres 
was passed at the college of Plessis, where he had been 
placed by his uncle, the Abbe du Vighan ; but finding 
his vacations too short, and his studies too long, the 
impatient youth escaped from college, and hastened to 
the capital, where he found himself as free as air, but 
dwelling in an empty garret. Whenever he suffered 
from cold or hunger, lie left his solitary apartment, and 
descending into the gay and crowded streets of Paris, 
forgot his wants, and thought himself, for a while, the 
happiest being in existence. 

One of his early friends used to relate tlfat M. de 
Letoricres having left his lodging one cold winter’s 
day, to recreate himself among,the busy haunts of men, 
he was overtaken by a pelting!; shower of rain, and took 
refuge from the storm benifrth an archway. Mean- 
while a hackney* coach passes slowly along, mid the 
driver looking earnestly at him, inquires — * Shall 1 
drive you, 9ir, across this stream of water?’ 

‘No, thank you,’ replies t|\e handsome youth, looking 
somewhat sad. 

* If you want to go farther, sir, J. can take you to any 
part of the city you please.’ 

‘ I was only going to walk in the Galleries of the 
Palais de Justice, but I mean to wait here until thc^vp 
is over.’ 

* What ! under that cold archway?* 

4 1 have no money to throw away in coach-hire, so go 

away, and leave me in peace.* 

4 Sir,’ replied the coachman, jumping off his box, and 
opening the carriage door, * it shall never be said that 
I allowed so handsome a young gentleman as you are 
to wnuyer yourself here, and to catch cold into tlie«bar- 
,gain, for the sake of twenty-four sous. It is all on my 
^ay to*pass by the Palais Marchand, so. jf j 

I will Ret you df Theny ftfra»»30 r tlie image of St 
Pierre.’ The gracious offer was accepted. 

‘■On opening the carriage door at the entrance to this 
celebrated traitcur’s, the coachman respectfully took off 
his felt hat, and begging of the youth to accept a louis- 
d’or from him, said, 4 You may have occasion for it in 
there, sir, and you can find me out any time you please, 
and repay me at your convenience. The number of 
my coach if* 144.’ 

The name of this good-natured man was Sicard. lie 
was an honest, worthy fellow, and through the recom- 
mendation of M. de Letorieres, ended by being coach- 
man to the Princess Sophi&Seft France. Whenever any 
one alluded to hi tf liberal conduct towards M. de Lcto- 
ricres, he was wont to answer, that any one elBe in his 
place would have done just the same; 4 for,’ added he, 

4 he c was so charming a young gentleman, that one might 
almost have mistaken him fgr an angel.’ 

Another time his tailor’fe wife, growing impatient 
about a debt of four hundred francB, which he had owed 
for a considerable time, rated her husband soundly for 
not Insisting on his rights. 4 What a Chicken-hearted 
being ttyou art ! * exclaimed fihek* and all, forsooth, out 
of complaisance to Monsieur le Charmant 1 * (for so. was 
he nicknamed in the family). 4 As for thee, thojv hash 
not courage to show him thy teeth; but I will soon 
settle the matter with him. 1 am going forthwith to 
his lodging, And you shall see if I come away ernpty- 
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handed. Charming as he is, I will manage him properly. 
Let me alone for that* 

No sooner had this resolute woman returned home, 
than her husband, perceiving that jshc looked rather 
crestfallen, inquired where was the xnoney which had 
been paid to her by HJ. de Letorieres. 

* Come, come, you must not worry me ; but the truth 
of the matter is, that on going into*his room, I found 
him praying the guitar, and he lqpked so sweet and 
gentle, that I could not find it in my heart to annoy 
him in any way.' 

‘And the four hundred francs?’ resumed the tailot, 
looking at her rather sarcastically. 

‘ My good friend,’ replied his imperious spouse in^he 
meekest tone imaginable, ‘you must only enter them 
on your books ; and you ?nny as well at the same time 
add three hundred more to the account, for there was 
something so melancholy, so — I don’t know what to 
call it — about him, that I could not help taking one 
hundred crowns out of my pocket, and in ftpite of his 
refusal, I left them on his chimney-piece.’ 

As soon as M. de Letorieres had completed his 
twenty-first year, he brought his family papers to M. 
Oborin, * from whom he speedily obtained the certificate 
necessary for his presentation at court. When walk- 
ing one day in the gardens at Versailles, the king took 
notice of him, and having learned from his courtiers 
who the handsome gentleiriaji was, he inquired#of his 
counsellor Clierin, * Of wkat family, pray, is the Poitou 
gentleman, named Letorie*p, whom 1 see about here?* 

Cherin replied that th^young man’s pedigree, al- 
though noble, was not such ns to entitle him to ride 
in the king’s carriages, for his proofs were not alto- 
gether’ — 

' But,’ interrupted the king, ‘ he is churmant; vraimcnl 
channel nt; and 1 desire that he may be presented to me 
with the title of vicomte.* 

So Cherin inscribed liim on his register as having a 
certificate by command; and the Vicomte de Letorieres 
slic' d at once all the honours of the cRurt. 

Whenever he was concerned in any appeals to the 
tribunal of the point of honour,! bis adversaries were 
sure to be obliged to offer their apology to him, and to 
make exorbitant reparations, which was attributed to 
the gracious and fascinating manner in which he had 
solicited Noseiejneurs las Marvchanx. Mo gained every 
lawsuit in which lie was interested, among others an 
important one against, the Dukes of Brunswiuk-Oais, 
jn the suhject of some property which had belonged to 
grandmother D’OlbreuSe, to 


whom we have all clf^jNliaW kiVhsios^ 

‘ lie is like the serpent of Paradise/ observed Monsieur 
de Beaumont, the archbishop of Paris ; ‘ and if ever he 
lias an affair with the officiality]: of Paris, I will take 
care to have him masked with a monk’s cowl and frock, 
lest he should beguile his judges.’ 

The feeling of admiration and interest excited by M. 
de Letorieres became at length so universal, that some- 
times on his appearing in public he was greeted with 
acclamations by the multitude. An eye-witness thus 
describes his reception at a sacred concert which was 
given in the theatre on Sliroye Tuesday 1772:— * M. 
de Letorieres was only juqf recovering from a sword- 
wound received in a duel with the £J6mte de Mclun. 
When he heard the popular acclamations, he rose in his 
box, and looked around him on the house with an air 

— t 

+ Monsieur’ Bernard Ck6rin was § very important personage at 
the French court, as it belonged to him, in his capacity of genea- 
logist of the king's House and of the court of France, to investigate 
the proofs of nobility of all those who desired to be presented at 
court, and also the higher pretensions of others, whose ancient and 
exalted ancestry entitled them to thj Jionour of a seat in the king's 
carriages. t 

f In the reign of Louis XIV., duels had become so prevalent 
among foe young noblesse’of Paris, that a special tribunal was 
appointed xo take oogniaanoe of offences which did not fall under 
the rule of ordinary courts of law, and for a time it was effectual 
in restraining the rage for this species of single combat 
X An ecclesiastical tribunal. 
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of perplexi^r and surprise; as if it were impossible for 
him to suppose that he could be the object of applause, 
which is usually reeervfid for favourite actors or for 
royal personages. This inquiring gaze was ftxU of the 
easy and simple gracefulness which characterised his 
every movement, and it drew forth still livelier demon- 
strations of pleasure from the multitude. Ho wore on 
that ewening a suit of rich moire? straw-coloured silk, 
with facings of goldw tissue, shot wfch emerald green. 
The knotted band on liia shoulder was green smjgold, 
and his Steinkerquc belt was fflasped with emeralds. 
The buttons of his coat werct formed of opals set in 
brilliants, and the handle of his sword* was similarly 
ornamented. Moregyer, his coiffure consisted of two 
tufts of waving curls, sprinkled with light- coloured 
powder, and falling gracefully upon the collar of his 
dressy A soft and humid brilliancy sparkled in his 
eyes, which were a thousand times brighter than "the 
costly jewels which he wore. Ig short, I was obliged 
to confess that X had never before seen a being who was 
so truly cliarmant.* 

It is almost needless to Bay that M^dc Letorieres, so 
popiflar among all classes and conditions of people, was 
a favourite with the beau sexc. Among the court beau- 
ties was one, however, w fft> more especially won his 
attentions, and who returned his love with all the ar- 
dour of youthful enthusiasm. Victoire- Julie de Savoie- 
Carignan was a naive and lovely young creature, whose 
princely family being suspicious of her attachment to 
the charming vicomte, and conceiving^ that an alliance 
with him would be unsuitable to her rank, obliged her 
to become an inmate of the Abbaye dc Montmartre, 
where she was virtually a prisoner ; for although treated 
with the utmost deference and respect, all her move- 
ments were under the surveillance of a guard of the 
provost-n^rshal’s office. In spite of these precautions, 
she attempted to maintain a- correspondence with her 
lovgr : but their communications were discovered, and 
the result was a challenge to the vicomte from one of 
her relations, the BA-on d’Ugeon. Just at this time 
Louis XV. \£as attacked by the smallpox in its most 
virulent form, and our Galaor of Xaintonge had ob- 
tained leave to shut himself up with lij^oyal master, 
and tend him during his illness. The pS-mission thus 
granted gave great offence to the courtiers, who carried 
their absurd passion for etiquette even to the very 
g&tes of the grave, and were displeased at this close 
attendance upon royalty by one who had not previously 
smjoy^d the entire into the lfing’s chamber. Louis XV. 
died, ind M. dc Letorieres came out of the infected 
palace <mly to meet his challenger in single combat. 
The lknn d’Ugeon inflicted on him two severe wounds 
in tig; right fMe, and he was carried home in a preca- 
rious "sta^p. *Ie was, however •carefully tended by a 
friendly surgeon, who gave out that his patient was 
suffering smallpox, andMbuld not therefore receive 
any visits. After a while, there seemed to be every 
prospect of M. de Letorieres’s recovery, when through 
his impatience to seek an interview with Mademoiselle 
de Soissons, lie left his house before his wounds were 
thoroughly healed; and having, by means of liberal 
bribes, obtained admittance within the walls of Mont- 
martre, he met his betrothed under the arched arcade 
which led from the cloister to the cemetery. Their 
interview was brief. She hastened back to her honour- 
able prison, little dretming that she had for the last 
time beheld her charming friend, who was found a few 
heurs afterwards, stiff and cold, upon the pavement of 
the cloister. It seems that the emotion excited by 
meeting Mademoiselle de Soissons after so long a sepa- 
ration had opened his wounds afresh, and lfe died alone 
°r^b||}s gloomy, spot, unsuccoured and unseen by any 
hmnjta being. • 

Jus. perished, in the prime of life, he who was con- 
fessedly the most exquisite model of m hommeharmant 
that had everl been beheld in the 
Already had h/aot only won the good graces of a fas- 
tidious public, and subdued the liea^t of a high-born 
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beauty, but he had likewise acquired, witt almost un- 
paralleled rapidity, wealth and honours which might 
have satisfied his utmost cupidity* knd ambition. 

Just before the demise of Louis XV., he had been 
created by that monarch Marquis do Lctoriores and 
D’Olbreuse. He was also appointed Mesfcre de camp of 
cavalry, Commander of the united orders of Saint La- 
zarus and N. D. du Mont Carpel, Grand Sdncchal 
d’ A unis, See. &c.‘ He had, moreover, become the pro- 
prietor of millions of^francs. But his title! perished 
with him; his wealth was Bwallowed up by creditors 
and lawyers; and the. princess, whose favour had 
proved so fat&l to him, before the expiration of many 
years, had wedded into the ducal House of Cobourg. 

Thus brief and evanescent was the brilliant career 
of this fascinating Parisian, fo 

r — 

MUSIC AS A BRANCH OF EDUCATION. 

The Chinese tell us that the heart, after trying in vain 
to express its emotions, first by words, and then by sigh9, 
bursts at length .into song. This is not only poetical, but 
likewise philosophically true. Music undoubtedly ‘ ib, in 
its elements, a natural meaps of expressing feelings, and 
even ideas — in short; a kmd of language. Yet, while 
springing essentially from inherent powers of the mind, 
it quickly becomes an art, and one capable of exercising 
no small influence over human beings. As an art, it 
ranks with rhetoric and painting, and it is thus identi 
fled with civilising and refining agencies. It is never- 
theless remarkable that, in certain stages of society, 
these processes are baulked of their true purpose and 
effect. Artists become enervated as they advance ; 
musicians, poets, painters, sink into idleness and dissi- 
pation ; and their divine art, through the weakness of its 
professors, falls into reprobation or contempt. This is 
not confined to our country. In China, India, Persia, the 
very same revolution has occurred that we have omjselvcs 
witnessed in northern Europe. In England and Scot- 
land, the resulting prejudice appears to hgve continued 
after the cause has given way before the general ad- 
vancement of civilisation; but in the latter country, it 
19 strengthened by the sectarianism which was engen- 
dered amid the struggles of the Reformation, and which 
retains to this day a portion of the old iconoclastic spirit. 

. Here all kinds of music but psalm tunes are regarded 
by a considerable class of the people with coldness, if 
not suspicion ; and the art;, has consequently sunjy into 
a state of degradation not known at a mucl^arliel 
period of our history. A change, however, appears now 
to be in progress ; and it begins where it ought— among 
the young ; who will grow up, it is to be supposed, not 
worse Christians for having imbibed in tfeiroarly^ears 
a taste for music, and a feeling of its beauty acid power. 
In Edinburgh, many hundred children, under tlie direc- 
tion of Dr Mainzer, arc dally familiarised wi£i the cho- 
ral strains of the best masters of the art ; and these chil- 
dren will operate like so many ducts, spreading the holy 
influence of music throughout the whole bosom of society. 

We are led into this train of reflection by a work 
just published by the gentleman whose name we have 
mentioned, and which we think is deserving of the 
attention of our readers. It is an examination of the 
merits of music as n branch of education, and cbntains 
an interesting sketch of the history of the art.* 

Dr Mainzer repeats various storieB of the effect of 
musical sounds, such as that of the lady Jfnown by 
Rousseau, who could not hear any kind of music.witn- 
out involuntary and convulsive laughter. This, how- 
ever, was probably owing to nothing more than a mor- 
bid condition of the nerves ; such as mad&Mozart,' jv’hen 
aSriolent blast of a trumpet struck upon his dedicate 
ear, fall senseless to the ground. The effect on ampuls 
is popularly known ; although we may' mention the dog 
l—*afcrred ± 2 ui$\jthe Musical Gazette of I^ipsic, who was 
1 so much excited by a composition in E^major, that on 

* Musio and Educaf to. By Dr Mftirwr. Longman*, London. 
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an occasion when the experiment was continued too 
long, he became furious, and died in convulsions. Inani- 
mate objects ore likewise moved, in some mysterious 
way, by sound. .■ Glasses, mirrors, china, are said to 
vibrate and break 1 at certain notes of the flute, or of the 
human voice ; and some pipes of the organ make the 
windows, walls, and pillars of a cathedral shake. 

The most powerful effect of music, however, is. due to 
its adjuncts and associations. The call whidf accom- 
panies the heaving of the lead is extremely simple ; but 
when heard at midnight on the sea, it is indescribably 
Solemn. The bell of a village church is laden witli 
beautiful and touching recollections. A melody fami- 
liar to us in childhood, is for ever after linked in our 
imagination with the tilings and persons most dear to 
our memory. The *Ranz des V aches’ is little more 
than a signal played by a shepherd on a cow’s horn ; 
and ‘Erin' go bragh,* and ‘Lochaber no more,* would 
have but slight effect upon the ear, if their associations 
did not touCh the heart. Still, the Air being born of the 
feeling, must be adapted for its expression ; and hence 
the simplicity of national songs as music, and their 
powerful influence upon the affections. ‘If we exa- 
mine,’ Bays Dr Mainzer, ‘ all those melodics which have 
produced extraordinary effects upon individuals, upon 
multitudes or nations, and thus have acquired historical 
importance, we shall find that their power is not de- 
rived <from science or a^tistical combination, but is 
founded in truth, nature, and simplicity. These are 
the great engines of influence in musical composition 
and performance. It is a pewer more frequently found 
in melodies of popular and ' instinctive origin than in 
works of art ; or, if met with in the latter, it is because 
those same qualities are predominant. In the scien- 
tific and difficult, the musi dan, the composer, as well as 
the performer, will be admired ; but it is by bis simplest 
strains that he will captivate and subdue his hearer, 
that he will reach his deeper affections. Whenever we 
find a melody in the inouth of a whole nation, whenever 
an air is heard tnat produces strong feelings of erv ; *e- 
ment or despondency, wc may be certain that it stands 
away from the refinements of art, and is powerful in its 
effects in proportion to its simplicity.’ 

To this he adds the association of the two sister arts ; 
poetry giving vigour and distinctness to the language 
of music. 4 What music wanted in thought, it received 
from the poet; what to poetry was unattainable in feel- 
ing, charm, and transport, the musician supplied in his 
turn.’ This association was constant among the an- 
cient!, whose earlier b^jdgyj^re like;*y«f 

singers. The lfl&^bartls ancrS&alds, the troubadours 
jgtnd minstrels, likewise united the two arts ; and 4 sacred 
were those songs,’ as Herder says, 4 in which the 
people learnt the history, the traditions, and, with 
them, the language and manners of their nation ! ’ 
This appears to be everywhere characteristic of a parti- 
cular stage of society ; and our ingenious author would 
bo interested to read in Colonel Tod’s ‘Annals of 
Rnjasthai.,’ that the Rajhpoot chiefs of the present day 
learn, like the European lords of the middle ages, the 
deeds and genealogies of their ancestors from the songs 
of their family bards. In the middle ages, the British 
islands were more especially celebrated for the lmrp ; 
and seven hundred years ago, Scotland is described by 
Geraldus the Cambrian as 4 the fountain of the art.’ 

We have no room to follow Dr Mainzer in the curious 
erudition with which he has adorned his subject. He 
shows clearly the connection of music with education, 
both classical and popular; and combats successfully 
the notion, that its cultivation has 4 no native soil in 
tlue British islands.’ As for the vulgar objection to the 
art on account of the dissoluteness of some of its pro- 
fessor*, he expends far too much trouble on so paltry a 
subject. It is sufficient to say^hat ho> attributes the 
low character of musicians to the fact of thdir being 
mere musicians — that is to say, to their deficiency in 
general education. On the usual musical education of 
young lad? <>8 he is especially severe. * To study music 
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is to them nothing but to learn to play the piano. You considers tie fittest period for this education of the 
may have talent, or you may have none, you must learn faculties, wnen qjl the organs of the voice are soft and 
it, under penalty of being taxed with having received flexible, and when the ear receives and conveys sound 
but an indifferent education. In what, then, consists with facility. ‘ The earliest age — that of six or seven 
this study of the piano? In sitting so many hours years— is the most appropriate for learning to sing; 
daily before the instmment, having the fingers curved, voice and ear, so obedient to external impressions, are 
and stretched, and trained ; and after having thns rapidly developed and improved, defects corrected, and 
passed, in the most tedious and thoughtless of all musical capabilities awakened. Experience of many 
studies, the most precious and invaluable hours of life, years, and observation of every-day’s occurrence, have 
what knowledge has been acquired? Have they become iaught Us that a considerable proportion of tjiejpime- 
musicians for their pains ? Has the science of music rous children with whom we have met could at first 
been revealed to them ? Have they learned to unddt- neither sound a single note, gor distinguish gne from 
stand, to judge, to analyse a musical composition in its another ; yet a//, without exception, have acquired ear 
technical construction and poetical essence ? Or J|ave and voice, and som^of them have even become superior 
they learned to produce, after their own impulse, a in both to their apparently more gifted companions ; in 
musical thought, to develop it, and, in a momentaneous others, the very weak or indifferent voices have in a 
inspiration, to make the heart speak in joyful or plain- short time become pleasing, strong, dear, and extended, 
tive strains, according to their mood of mindtf Nothing Children from five to six /ears of age, some of tlliem 
of the kind. A few have learned to play a sonata, per- unacquainted with the letters *>f the alphabet, have 
haps a concerto ; a greater number have ranched varia- learnt to read music, to a considerable extent, in unison 
tions, but by far the greatest majority only quadrilles ! and parts, and to sifig, with astonishing precision, imi- 
This playing of quadrilles, this training of the fingers, tations and fugues of Hiller, Rink, Fuchs, Teleman, 
mothers complacently call accomplishment, a refined and* other great masters. So thoroughly acquainted 
education ; and musicians who look with contempt have they become with the pitch of sound, that, with- 
upon musical study and musical works of this descrip- out the least hesitation, tHfiy name the notes of which 
tion, can they be surprised when the art to which they melodious phrases arc composed, as soon as sung or 
have devoted themselves is not appreciated, not under- played ; and it is remarkable that in this exercise the 
stood? What can we expert, when its whole destiny youngest, and those who had at first to contend with the 
is left in the hands of matrons of boarding- schools, who greatest difficulties, appeared the most acute and ready.’ 


; I very alphabet.’ Parents, however, ^Jiarc with the matrons ear, calling forth a voice, and inspiring a love for music, 

■ i the reprobation of our enthusiast ; and he declares to the teacher’s difficulties are surmountable only by zeal, 

I the former that it will be impossible to change so de- perseverance, and natural talent in the pupil. ‘Through- 
; grading a system, unless they themselves show a better out life, fjie difference between a musician from infancy, 
i understanding and a higher appreciation of the art. At and one from more mature age, will be visible at a 
j j present, we are in our musical infancy, with variations, filgnce. The latter may possess musical knowledge and 
;! songs, ducts, and trios dinning for ever in our ears, taste; the former will possess both, with deeper musi- 
! ' 4 J? r Hat sacrifices, what hours, what firecious years are cal feeling, more pofcer, and greater certainty of judg- 
. wasted in the acquisition and practice of a kind of coni- ment. In tfce one, music will be an acquirement; in 

position, which, in reality, belongs only to what wo the other, a feeling, a new sense interwoven with the 

■ might call the musical infirmities and excrescences! constitution, a second nature. Witir children, the 

■ Such compositions arc the productions of musical mer- teacher has a power of creation ; witn adults, he is 
, chants, written for the market, and calculated upon the dependent on circumstances ; he educates in the one 

ignorance of the customers. The distance of such a case, in the other he has to amend the defects of educa- 
: musician to a Palestrina, a llandd, a Mozart, can only tion.’ It is likewise dangerous to the health to strain 
be measured by thjifc from an ignis fat nun to onu of •he the voice of an adult unaccustomed to the exertion; 
luminaries of the ether above us. In them is spirit j»but Vpdcs this physical difficulty, there is the still 
| rjj/I^oetry. Whoever approaches thc^pheifts^nore rfemidable one arising from the mechanical habits 
' in which they breafntffftSV' mins<$]f ♦flfevated, and upon of mini induced by the soulless drudgery of the piano. 

! the wings of genius carried away into other zones, other Here me pupils *do not learn music, but mechanical 

I I climes, more congenial with the spiritual, the immortal briUyule. ihe£ do not feel or understand what they 
: : man. There he lives with a Raphael, a Schiller, a play any mefe than a musical snuff-box, and yet for 
'■! Mozart, in the regions of the ideal; and tastes, in those this barren. Accomplishment they sacrifice the best years 

moments of light and purity, joys which the world can of their #c. With them, *fhe principal object of the 
neither grant nor take away, which no recollection can teacher must be to draw the attention to the more 
i either darken or efTaee.’ But how can the great choral poetical part of music ; to explain the variety of form. 

and orchestral compositions — ranking with* historical the difference of character and style, and the consequent 
j works in painting, and temples and cathedrals in archi- expression ir^ the performance of solo compositions, 
j tecture — bo brought within our reach ? The elements, Thus he may still succeed in imparting, as far as prac- 


it is answered, for raising music from its lowest to its ticable, a thorough knowledge of its theory and practice, 
highest station are around ais, in every school, and every and at the same time cultivate the taste and judgment 
institution ; and if we only make us* Sf these elements, that are so indispensable for understanding and enjoy- 
we might be able to say with Zelter, ‘ our cJ^rtTs is now ing works of art.’ 

nothing less than a vast organ, which I camlet a-playing But to the poorer clasBes music is of far greater im- 


or stop with one movement of my hand, ^y^can make portance than to any other, as an elevating and fioble 
it, like a telegraph, denote a^d express great thoughts ; substitute for grosser pleasures ; since dissipation in 
an organ, every pipe of which is a rational voluntary such classes arises commonly, as has been stated before 
aggufc, and which may realise our highest conception, parliament, from the want of rational enjoyments, and 
Our choir is a school, whose end is wisdom, whpse especially frop the intellectual destitution of the female 
means poetry, harmony, and rpng.’ part, of the population. 

This brings us to the moBt practically importaat part jyhe musical education, Dr Mainzer thinks, should 
of the*yoiume-*-the consideration of vocal music. That commence in infant schools, where children should learn 
tlfe exbreise of the voice in singing is conducive to little melodies* in poetry and music, ancUvng only by 
health, no one now doubts ; but our author asserts that it heart. In schools of .children, again, ^rom Teven to 
developes and cultivates the sense of hearing, and thus twelve years if ‘age, ’singing at sight must become as 
i produces, so to speak, a musical ear. Cl^dhood he ((general as reading th| mother tongye.* When tills is 


* 
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the cose, the style of music will grow wi| 1 the child 
till it reaches that which gives it its lofty destiny — 
domestic or family music. **111 a country where 
dramatic works have so long and so exclusively occu- 
pied the field, it is difficult *to make it understood what 
family, what domestic music is. In the expectation 
that this style of composition would soon find poets 
and musicians, we might mentioq as such, the smaller 
pieces of Handel r and Mozart, tlwpsalms of Marcello ; 
or, should we name the work of a more modern master# 
those beautiful duets <Sf Itinck, called, in the English 
translation, “ The Sabbath Eve.” In the character of 
these simple musical dialogues, of which the English 
poet lias unfortunately too much contracted the thought, 
is our idea of one kind of family music bcBt personified. 
They have that sublime cast, that lofty tone and sen- 
timent, which mark this kind of music as the jnost 
cheering, the most elevating. Who once has been a 
witness of the magic /diarm thrown over a family by 
the true and expressive interpretation of such simple 
compositions ; who has seen what a little paradise rises, 
as by enchantment, out of the few inspired strains of 
the poet-mu 6 icidn, vill ever forget what an endless 
ocean rolls its waves between the every-day composi- 
tions, and works, such as v& understand them, and as 
we would fain see them domesticated uuder every roof, 
at every fireside ? * r 

But Dr Mainzer does not dogmatise as to schools and 
methods. * Teach ! teach ! * that is his cry. Lot the 
labourers work as they please; give full scope to com- 
petition ; encourage talent ; and throw wide open the 
gates of instruction. *Tlie educational and family 
music, scarcely known as yet by name, will, in the 
midst of an ocean, in all its various changes and tem- 

} )ests, stand in its simplicity, purity, and grandeur 
ike a rock, and bear unshaken the sway ^f all the 
surrounding tides of style and fashion. There will be 
a music whipji appears neither upon the stage nor the 
market-place, neither in concerts nor drawing-rfroms, 
but which modestly enlivens the school and the cottage, 
and helps to instruct the people, to embellish the hour 
of toil and that of rest. Thus music will again bo 
looked at with reverence. In churches she will fill, 
like a stream, the hearts of the multitude; she will 
again appear as the minstrel and the harp of old*in our 
dwelling ; be our guardian angel, a heavenly messenger, 
our teacher, friend, and comforter ; and from her deepest 
dejection, from a state of servitude, corruption, and 
degeneracy, rise, a new Phadlix out of allies, liiglirf and J 
higher to a glorious apotheosis.’ ff 1 

• Such is our author's finale ; and in closing theLvoliime, 
we feel that, during its perusal, we have beeiV, drawn 
into the vortex of its amiable enthusiasm. £The*wo$Jc is 
dedicated to the members of the Educational Jnsfitute 
of Scotland ; but we hope its circulation wity go far be- 
yond even that extensive lapdy, and that, al a\<eatise in- 
troductory to family music, it will become a family book. 

CHANGE OF AIR, > V 

- An occasional oliange of air may be salt! to be almost 
necessary to the perfect wellbeing of every man. The work- 
man must leave his workshop, the student his library, and 
the lawyer his office, of sooner or later his health will pay 
the penalty; and this, no matter how great his temperance 
in eating and drinking — no matter how vigorously and re- 
gularly be uses his limbs— no matter how open, and dry, 
and free from sources of impurity may be the air of the 
plaee in whieh he is employed. In the slighter cases oC 
impaired health, the sleeping in the suburbs of the town 
in whieh the life is clucfly spent, or even the spending a 
few hours of detached days in some accessible rural, dis- 
trict, at a few miles’ distance from the dwelling, may suf- 
fice to restore the healthy balance of the bBdily function?, 
and' maintain the bodily machine id' a fit state for.i+s 
duties; or in cases of somewhat more urgency, or of some- 
whoj more aggravated -character, a more decided change of 
air,, lor Cren a id v days, once or twice a-ytar, may suffice 
to futyust or restore the due economy of \ihc system.— 
Robertson on Diet and Regimen, bj. 


THE ROBIN REDBREASTS’ CHOHITS. 

[There Is an old English belief, that when a sick person is about 
to depart, a chorus of Robin Redbreasts raise their plaintive songs 
near thehouie of deal u.] 

Tun summer swoots had passed away,/vith many a heart-throb 
sore, 

For warning voioes said that the would ne'er see summer more ; 
But still 1 hoped— ’gainst hope itself— and at the autumn tKe, 
With joy I marked rotCmlng strength, while watching by her side. 

But dreary winter and his blasts came with redoubled gloom, 

MJitli trembling hands the Christmas boughs I hung around the 
room; 

For gone the warmth of autumn days— her life won on the wano : 
Tli o^3 Christmas boughs at Candlemas I took not down again !* 

One day a Robin Redbreast came unto the casement near, 

She loved itB soft and plaintive note, which few unmoved can bear ; 
But on each sod successive day this redbreast ceased not bringing 
Other Roblns r| till a chorus full and rich was singing. 

Then, then I knew that deatli was nigh, and slowly stalking on ; 

1 gazed with speechless agony on our beloved one ; 

No tearful eye, no fluttering mien, such sorrow durst betraj— 

Wo tried to soothe each parting pang of nature's last decay. 

The blessed Sabbath morning came, the last she ever saw ; 

And 1 had read of Jesus' love, of God’s eternal law, 

Amid the distant Bilver chime of Sunday bells sweet ringing— 
Amid a chorus ricli and full of Robin Redbreasts singing ! 

The grass waves high, the fields are green, which skirt the church- 
yard side. 

Where charnel vaults with mussjvc walls tlicir slumbering inmates 
hide ; A 

The anejent trees oust shadows bro;d, the sparkling waters leap, 
And still the Redbreast sings aroiAd her long ami dreamless sleep, 
^ C. A. M. W. 


* Evergreens hung nb&it on Christmas eve, ought to be taken 
down on the 2d February— Candlemas- day--uccurding to old uougc. 


AN EXEMPLARY LAND EL, PROPRIETOR. 

The following account of the improvement and thorough 
change of character of the estate of Bogbain, near Tain, 
lately appeared in the Ross* shire 1 Advertiser;’ and 
wlmt vast changes for the better may l>e made on waste lands 
by the application of capital guided by enterprise and skill. 
When the proprietor, M r Kennedy, purchased Bogbain in 
183G, it might he said to be almost in a state of nature. 
The yield of corn that year amounted to five small slacks, 
while this year we counted in the corn-yard nearly 100 
large stacks of wheat, barley, and oats, besides an immense 
stack of hay. There are 80 acres under turnips, ‘2.5 of 
wlffch are Swedish, and each acre of the latter will, it is 
expected, produce from 35 to 40 tons. The arable land is 
now subdivided, and enclose £ with thy u! ^s \ 

wire fences into l^N^of from ztl to 30 acres each— all in 
one beautiful sheet— comprising about 340 acres, trenched 
£2 inches deep, all tile-drained 1 5 feet asunder. The main 
drains are built with stone, with covers of freestone 3 inches 
thick. A large space of from 40 to 50 acres, which formerly 
was a lake of from 5 to 8 feet deep, is now the most fertile 
and productive spot on the estate. The canals (one of 
which is 4000 yards long, and from 5 to 0 feet deep) carry 
the whole water off the property, are covered so far as the 
arable hmC extends, and afterwards merge through tho 
plantations, which are also all thorough drained, arid are 
emptied in the romantic Lodi Oigh. The soil of Bogbain 
is of a fine sharp loam and clayey nature, with it southern 
exposure, well sheltered, and mostly level, the highest 
part not being ahoye 80 feet above th<j level of the sea. 
There are^io public roads passing through the estate, ex- 
cept tho approach to tho residence. „ Tho farm-steadings 
are of the first class, the greater part of which liavo been 
erected by th4 proprietor. The trenching, draining, roads, 
and fencing at Bogbain, wfeh other improvements, haVo 
cost Mr Kennedy upwards of L.1 6,000, who/till lately (when 
the improvements wetc so far completed), annually em- 
ployed from 100 to 150 labourers. Tho plantations bn the 
estate extended from 350 fa 400 acres, consisting of hard- 
wood, tfr, and larch. There is a reoag&r bursery, in which 
are reared all sorts of forest trees. >• . 
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YOUTH AND AGE. , 

Human life is a aeries of developments, and at each new 
period some new power is unfolded ; new Ixperiences 
are likewise added : by which means not only are old 
prejudices frequently corrected, but the errors of our 
former conduct exposed, condemned, and punished. 
During the earlier epochs of our existence, wc are im- 
pelled by dim instincts with such impetuosity as per- 
mits small opportunity for reflection— a time, however, 
at length arrives when the nym comes to a pause, and 
reverts his contemplation "on the path which he has so 
far traversed. How much, in the haste of the transit, lias 
been overlooked and neglected— how much injured and 
defaced — how many mistakes have been committed — 
how many wrongs inflicted and suffered ! Then follows 
the usual exclamation — * If my time were to come over 
again, how differently would I have acted ! Hut Ah ! it 
is too late now!* AmJ so the man commences again 
his swift career, hurrying afresh onward, and still 
onward, pursued by remorse and fear, p until he reaches 
tho» tt jal— the grave. 

Meditating these facts, we are sometimes tempted to 
believe, that if the prudence of age could be added to 
the impulse of youth, a great advantage might be 
gained for the individual. But a difficulty exists 
against blending them in one and the same person. 
Happy, however, is the man who benefits by the 
dear-bought experience of his elders; who, duly in- 
fluenced by the example of those who are not only 
also good and wise, has learned, without suf- 
fering, wliat to avoid, and what to A Jf sue. The coun- 
sel of a sage mentor in a parent, grandfather, or great-' 
unde, cannot fail of being advantageous in many im- 
portant respects; but on the other hand, there are 
many counterbalancing disadvantages; the young arei 
enterprising— the old prefer safety to victory, peace to 
anxiety. In advising youth, old persons accordingly 
regard rather the dangers to be escaped than tfte object 
to be attained. This, in the way of cantion, may, 
mnft be well; but if it amounts to coercion, even in 
the slightest degree, it cannot fail to have evil conse- 
quences, If, instead of persuading or guidingthe judg- 
ment, it should substitute a control upon the volition of 
the young, it will fatslly predude action, stopping it 
at its very source. We have not, in sudi a case* 
combination, but mere displacement : young impulse is 
altogether put aside, and antique prudence takes exdu- 
siye^ossesaion. 

The caution of age should be used for the regulation, 
not for the annihilation, of th£ impulsive instincts of 
the ardent and juvenily. Another danger, too, arises. 
Antique prudence may be obsolete prudence ; circum- 
stances may so have changed, as to make it the reverse 
of prudence at aQ. The world of commerce affords 


abundant instances of this, particularly in firms of 
long stapling. A young mAn of good abilities, ftdl 
of vigour, becomes, for instance,* by right of birth, t 
junior partner in an old-established business, and 
deems his fortune made. But in a few years, the con* 
cem,»to the surprise of all, sinks, and perishes. The 
surprise is the greater, because, in the world's esti- 
mation, the house was alwtfys considered particularly 
safe. It meddled not witji modem speculations, it 
relied on an exceedingly old connection, it did no busi- 
ness that it was not sure of— yet it failed. In fact, 
though it risked no losses, it achieved no gains; and 
thus in the end suffered more than itwronld have done 
from bad debts pr mistaken speculations. Meanwhile 
let us imagine, or rather simply state— for we record 
facts — the position of the junior in the firm. What was 
it? Anything more distressing could scarcely be con- 
ceived. Fgom the first he was powerless. He ibund 
an established method — a system of routine to which 
he wag compelled to adhere. Of an enlightened under- 
standing, and an enterprising spirit, he at first attempted 
innovation, apd aimed at those sources of profit of 
which more youthful firms availed themselves ; but was 
met so uniformly by the fixed habits and rooted preju- 
dices of the older partners, that at length ile succumbed 
to necenity, and fell himself, for the sake of peace, into 
the customary channels. Had he commenced business 
on bis own account— thrown himself entirely on his own 
energies and resources, and* been at once inspired by 
ffope, i£hd controlled by prudence, he would in all pro- 
bability lave achieved brilliant success. 

Touting proverbially rash, but the aged may show 
au emuU^daagerous rashness in holding doggedly to 
old add vjom-rnit notions. Adbustomed to venerate 
what has existed for generations* without challenge, 
the older Hass of persons ftjfe prone to oppose the 
slightest attempt at modification, and they suffer ac- 
cordingly. Many a warning, in the course of events, 
is received; yet age is obstinate, and persists in the 
old course— no# because it is right, but because it is 
old. The association of ideas, sympathy, determina- 
tion of character, a sense of piridet whiltf it recognises 
the peril, and other like motives, induce age to disre- 
gard the symptoms, and inspire it with courage to 
endure martyrdom, rather than incur the shame of a 
submission to change. Thus the inveterate controvet- 
sillist will not confess a proven truth though convinced $ 
falsely apprehending as a defeat what, if candidly ac- 
knowledged, would be really a triumph, *ho wins a 
ruipous conquest, and wears a counterfeit laurel. Cap 
we take up a newspaper without being mode conscious 
of the hideous train of disasters which have ensued ill 
various European countries from a rash apd japhik- 
sophic persistency in what ought to hdfe been tap 
since modified «rid accommodated to the spirit of 'the 
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age ? The energies of France, outgrowing the routine 
of old dynasties, require a new electoral system : being 
refused, the nation indignantly dissolves the partnership 
between her and the sovereign. Such are the evils 
, which flow from the substitution of the merely regu- 
i lative for the dynamic forces themselves. 

The last illustration presents the topic under 4. graver 
aspect than it was our intention to have considered. 
Thps drawn, however, to the subject, we cannot refram 
from remarking how 6ften we hear that said with pride 
! regarding institutions and systems, which, rightly re- 
I garded, should be otherwise spoken of. 4 Thus long has 
stood this system without one ioft of change — here, as 
wc stood centuries ago, do we yet stand — what was 
thought and professed then, is still thought and pro- 
fessed. Change lias oftan been called for, but' never 
■granted ; so that her', at least, we have one monument 
[ of the past that lias never beiftlo the inconstant wind of 
human caprice.* If such a thing really exist in the world 
— which is gravely to he doubted — assuredly thij is a 
questionable boast. The minds of masses of men being 
liable to a continual, though it may be slow and imper- 
ceptible change, it is impossible for any institution to 
go on unchangingly, without falling out of relation with 
the world. Its vital is changed for a nominal existence ; 
and so far from deriving strength frerm its antiquity, it 
derives weakness and danger. Institutions of this kind 
may he flattered, up to the last day of their existence, 
with the external homage which they have been accus- 
tomed to receive, and ere four-and-twenfcy hours pas*, 
they may be trampled on as noxious weeds, or quietly 
consigned to universal forgetfulness. Such catastrophes 
are clearly traceable to the error of setting up persis- 
tency as tlr law of the world, the real law being change. 
Man continually changes, and everything that would 
wish to live with him must consent to change too: 
everything must partake of his eternal rejuvenescence, 
or take the consequences of becoming too old. 

It is the instinct and tendency of youth to transcend 
the limits of its actual experience. It presumes, assumes, 
idealises, colours from its own rich heart the outlines 
: and forms of things, and anticipates results with a pro- 
j phctic power that sometimes induces their realisation, 

! but more frequently clothes the distnnt prospect witn 
: those enchantments which Hope pictures ns belonging 
to the future. Youth is the Beason of aortal castle- 
building — of countless projects — of boCndlpife aspira- 
tions — of infinite possibilities. Hut a periot^of limita- 
tion at length arrives — of aims more and more positive, 
objects more definite, dh* arena more contacted, and 
labours more special. The man lias be con 10 the class- 
man — the cosmopolite, or the patriot — the general lover, 
or an attached JiUBband and father — the acquaintance 
of all, or the friend of a few — the wanderer of the clubs, 
or the domestic man, whom nothing can tempt from his 
chimney-cornfir on a winter’s evening. Much has been 
gained, but evidently much has been lost. While the 
difficulty of blending in one individuality the advantages 
of both conditions is freely acknowledged to be great, 
we are fa r from holding it to be insuperable.' There is 
much needless waste of wealth, much extravagance of 
anticipation, much borrowing on the credit of the future, 
much excells of all kinds, on which it would l.a well 
that j’outh should be tiraeously admonished. With all 
the regulations of experience, however, it is of equal 
importance, individually, and for social wellbeing, that 
the and old should cult ; vate as far as 

possible youtEuul feelings. Let not * t'.je glory and the 
freshness of the dream* of youth depart 1 with the dream 



itself: some glimpses of the vision may surely survive 
in memory* 4 Once more,* exclaims Byron, * who would 
not be %poy?* To * carry the feelings of childhood into 
the powers of manhood is,* says Coleridge, 4 the prero- 
gative of genius.** 1 And what a prerogative it is ! Yet it 
is not one so exclusively that airmen may not share 
it, each in his degree. We woiud warn, therefore, the 
man of middle age from becoming the victim of fixed 
habits and acquired routine, to the exclusion 'bf new 
impulses, and the pleasure that constantly attends them. 
Every day is a new day, every hour a new hour : the 
world is always becoming new, and creation is renewed 
every moment, so that nature is still in travail with 
fresh generations. Nothing, if we rightly consider it, 
is really old-— not even age itself. To insist on guiding 
ourselves by the prejudices of yesterday, is merely to t 
resist the progress of growth. Judgment, in its matu- 
rity, has nothing to dread from concession to increased 
knowledge. Its tendency is to deliberate — to move j 
slowly — to^fcand still ; and it indeed needs the agitation 1 
of new ideas, interests, and opinions, to preserve it in a 
healthy state of life and action. An old man of our 
acquaintance, who as solicitously sought the instruction 
of now impressions, as others arc anxious to reject 
them, declared to us that, as liia understanding became ■/ 
more and more illuminated, he felt as if lie was growing i 
younger every clay : it was, moreover, evident to all that | 
liis intellect, owing to the freedom with which he had ! 
permitted it still to operate, was constantly to the last \ 
receiving fresh development and expansion. Happy • 
the man thus united to an aged body, who yet owns a | 
young mind ! His are at once the security of discretion i 
and the rapture of imagination — this sobered m its 
tone, and that vivified— and both coexisting in beauty, 1 
like light and Bliade in the picture of a great master. j 

THE CORAL-F 1 SIIERS OF TORRE DEL GRECO. j 

' ' A STORY. i 

I am a man whcOins the rare faculty of * walking with 
his eyes open.* 1 believe 1 learned it in my youth from 
a little story entitled 4 Eyes or no Eyes.* The author’s 
name has escaped my memory ; but that matters little, 
since the influence of his or her writings has rested ■ 
there ever since, probably influencing niy character to 
a degree of which J am myself unconscious. After all, 
is not this an author’s best immortality 9 Thus ulways 
looking beneath the surface of things, 1 peer into a 
man’s face for his character; examine his general mien 
for kis fortunes or occupation; amuse myself in the 
most incongrumjsly-miugled crowd* by framing Tittle : 
fanciful InstoriesW each member of it; and pry into 
'-life and its curiosities something after the fashion of a 
geologist At times I turn up only rugged stones, but. ’ 
now and then a precious jewel, thanking Heaven which ' 

, sent me among the rocks and crannies of life — a moral j 
geologist. | 

Following my usual fantasy — I can hardly call it a j 
pursuit-— I stood on the shore at Torre del Greco one ; 
bright morning in March, when the tramontana* had j 
4 crept into its cave,* and the beautiful Bay of Naples j 
lay, all peace and sunshine, beneath the cloudless Italian 1 
sky. I was watching a little fleet 4 of boats that seemed ; 
about to deparl; they were just trying their sails, after 1 
the manner of a nock of young, goslings, when first dip- : 
ping into their native element'. I was stranger enough 
in the land to wonder why so many fisliing-boats were j 
making sail at once, and asked the question of a lazy ; 
sunburnt lad, half sailor fealf beggar, who lolled beside ; 
me. ,J | 

* Santa bergine l does not the signor know ? 'The ' 

coral-fishery begins to-day; these arc the boats; the i 
fishermen are just coming down from Torre.* j 

* Low gay they look ! * I said, as a troop of mariners, j 
all dressed in their best, and fluttering with, ribbons, j 
came down to the beach. Most of them were young ; 

* A stormy periodical wind. 
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mnaap had the striking peasant-beauty which seems 
natural to an Italian clime. ' The coral-fishery must 
be a merry life,’ I continued. 

* It is the life of a dog!’ observed the ytfung lazza- 

rone, stretching himself, as if exulting in his own lazi- 
ness. t 

4 Then why do those young fellows seem so merry ?' 

* Oh, signor, it is their first sefton : they dp not 
knotf what is before them. I trigd i( once; but the 
man who goes two seasons to the coral-fishery is mad 
or a fool — that is, if he lives through the first. 1 liai, 
rather starve on shore than be worked to death at se&.' 

I tried to get some explanation from my "young 
acquaintance respecting the hardships of the fishery ; 
but his disgust appeared to be so great, that I could 
elicit nothing, except a repetition of the fact, that it 
was 1 la vita dtyn cane.' I thought that the life of the 
lazzarone himself seemed of a very caniie and half- 
civilised character, and could hardly imagine one that 
was worse ; so I left Mm, and watched tfae fishermen 
enter their boats. They were accompanied to the 
shore by a number of peasant women ; and as 1 drew 
nearer, and looked in the faces of these mothers, sisters, 
betrothed wives perhaps, I found that my speculations, 
founded on the gay ribbons and holiday appearances, 
were, to say the least of them, as fictitious as such 
fanciful pictures generally are. 

One soon begins to individualise in a crowd, choosing 
out those who seem inoat worthy to be made the foun- 
dation of some romantic superstructure. My fancy 
lighted on a young pair who appeared superior to the 
rest, certainly not in dress, but in an indescribable 
something of air and mien that is best expressed by the 
term 1 interesting.* I took an interest in them accord- 
ingly; and hidden by a shore-driven boat, used my 
eyes, and — shall I confess it?— my ears too, with infinite 
pleasure. It did them no harm, poor souls! What 
was I to them, or tlfty to me, save that their loving 
looks, tlieir ill -suppressed tears, their lingering em- 
bj/icos, touched a chord in a heart which, perforce, lias 
learned from such sympathies to still its individual 
throbs, and to beat only in unison with the great pulse 
of human nature. 

‘Bertina, mia mm,' whispered the young fisherman, 

1 it is only a summer, a short summer. What, is that 
to the long life before us— a life spent together ? The 
feast of San Michele will soon come, and then the 
fishery is over, and the fifty ducats will be gaiiwd. 
Think of this, Bertina 1' 

‘ All, Ippolite 1 ’ sobbed the girl, 1 how can you balk of 
fifty ducats, which must seem nothinyto you, though it 
is a great sum to me. But 1 have ueen poor all my life, 

while you Oh, Ippolite ! I wish — I wish you haa 

never loved me, and then Madona Guiditta would not 
have been angry, and you would- not be perilling your 
life for the sake of fifty ducats. Go back to her now* 
and tell her that you will not marry me, and that i 
willpromise to go away and never see you more.’ 

* You are very unkind, Bertina,' the young fisherman 
answered ; * but it is too late now. I thought of your 
doing this, so I got the money m advance, and now I 
am obliged to go, and I am glad of it I Bhall never 
return to my sister again,; and if you leave me, the 
fishes in the coral beds may take Ippqjite Sacobi, for all 
that he cares.* 

As he spoke, the girl clung around him, and stopped, 
his words with her tearful embrace. They never seemed 
to sec their companions, only each other, although many 
a compassionate eye was directed towards them as well 
as mine. ‘ God # help them, poor souls !’ I said to my- 
self^ * there is trouble here, as there is all over the 
world, wherever love comes.* As the fishermen em- 
barked, the crowd of lamenting women shut out fregn ray 
Sight Impolite spd his Bertina, so that I did not see their 
pasting. Many of the* women fell on their knees, and 
told their rosaries in silence ; while others took hand- 
fuls of sand, which they threw after the receding boats, 
saying, 4 Pom dare come nave degli angelil'—Q May it 
• • 1 t 


sail like a kark freighted with angels 1 *) It #as a super- 
stition of love and piety : I could not even smile at it 
When the women tuhied to go home* I saw one of 
them still standing, as motionless as a marble statue, 
gazing after the boats. It was the girl Bertina. I 
looked at her wistfully. 

‘ Poor thing !* murmured a voice behind me. I was 
almost startled at the gentleness of its tones, seeing 
that they came from ray young laziarone. Well, one 
{•someturfes finds a grain/if gold-dust in a bed»of coarse 
1 sand. There was good in the fad, with all his dirt and 
laziness : I began to like him* 

4 Why are you so sorry for that young girl ?* I said. 

* She is not worse^off than all the other women who 
have sent their friends to the fishery.' This was a ruse 
of mine : it succeeded admirably. 

4 wonder the signor is not ashamed to speak so un- 
feelingly' s/iid the lad, beedhing energetic and atigry 
at once. Mint it is always so*with the cold-hearted 
Ingle si ’ (English). ‘ Who would not be sorry for poor 
Bertina, when all the town knows that Bhe ought to 
have married Ippolite Sacelii in peace and happiness, 
and* gone to live at the pretty vineyard on the side of 

Vesuvius, if it lmd not been for But I beg the 

signor’s pardon for running on tltus,' interrupted he. 

Now, if there is one thiry? which a Neapolitan beggar 
likes better than lolling in the sun and eating macaroni, 
it is a gossip, when he can have all the talk on his own 
side. 1 knew the lad wrb longing to tell os much as 
I to hear ; but with that spice of cunning which makes 
newsmongers and news-Beekers coquet with each other, 
we mutuully tried to deceive ourselves — he and I pre- 
tended just so much indifference as brought out the 
story in all its completeness. Despairing of ever convey- 
ing in English the inimitable sketch which the lazzarone 
gave — enriched by his energetic attitudes, his expres- 
sive patois— I will endeavour to furnish a condensation 
ofitys historiette. • 

Ippolite Sacchi had been brought up from the cradle 
by his half-sister, Madona Guiditta, his cider by some 
twenty year?. All the love which some hidden fate had 
forbidden to expend itself in other ways, was concen- 
trated on this hoy. lie was her pet*ber plaything, 
her pride. She loved him with a love * passing the 
love of women.' All their father's property bad been 
left exclusively her own, to the prejudice of little 
Ippolite ; but bis sister never married ; • because no one 
would have her,’ my lazzqronc observed. I thought, 
«aml am now sure, that he was mistaken. However, 
Madom# Guiditta, miser and devotee as she was, and 
consequently disliked by everybody, was yet almost 
like a mother to the young Ippolite, until he grew up, 
and^x cited lfcr ire by falling it^love ! 

‘ Look jut Bertina yourself, signor,' continued my infor- 
mant, * and see if he could help it ! A sweeter and better 
girl neveVlived, though she lx only a poor vine-dretser. 
Madona Guiditta wrb ashamed to call her sister, 
though every one else thought the shame was on the 
other side. The ugly old woman was so proud of her 
riches, and expected Ippolite to marry some one better 
than a poor village girl. She told him to choose be- 
tween his sister and Bertina — to live and be the heir 
of the vineyard, or be turned out without a danaro. He 
chose Bertiua, as who would not? and was turned 
away.* * 

4 And did he marry Iier ?' 

4 How could he, signor, when they had not a ducat 
between them ? So he went to the coral-fishery, and 
poor Bertina is left to work alone, until they both get 
money to marry upon. Ileigbo ! it is better to bo a 
lazzaftme, and, do nothing. Will the signor give me a 
danaro for amusing him ? ' 

4 Human nature inhuman nature after all,* I thought; 
so I gave him the coin, and was turning away, when 
he pulled me by the sleeve. ^ 

* See, signor, there is Madona Guidit'Acome to look 
after the* boat’s * 1 suppose. I wonder, she is not 
ashamed to see her ovgi brother, wfyun she pretended 
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to be so fond of, among the coral-fishers. Ugh ! there 
she stands, la donnaecione /’ 

It is impossible to give the full effect of this purely 
Italian word, as the lad used it, accompanied by a mean- 
ing shrug : it implied all that was ugly, contemptible, 
and abhorrent in female nature. I looked at her to 
whom he applied it. She was a tall, thin woman, cer- 
tainly the reverse of beautiful ; but yet the time fnight 
have been when the roundness, of youth softened her 
large, strongly -market} features, and the bdhign in-* 
fluence of a happy and loving heart made them almost 
pleasing. We should no* judge harshly of any one. I 
almost pitied her when 1 saw the expression of wild 
sorrow in her dark eyes, how thov were strained to 
distinguish the distant white sails, that looked like 
floating sea-birds in the bay. 

4 She creeps along, that no one may see her : she is 
ash&med, and well she may/ moralised the laz/aro’ne — 
‘that poor Bertina there is happier than she. I wonder 
if they see one another ? ’ 

Apparently they did not, for Bertina sat under the 
shelter of a sand-hill, with her face buried in Iter lap, 
and the sister of Ippolite seemed to see nothing but the 
vessel that was bearing to labour and danger the youth 
who had been her darling for so many years. 

At last the white sails disappeared, and Guiditta 
turned to leave the beach. Bertina also rose up, and 
the eyes of the two women met. The younger one was 
weeping bitterly ; at the sight, the passing softness which 
had come over Madona Guiditta was changed into 
anger. IIow dared a nicau peasant girl even to weep 
for her brother? She cast on Bertina a look of the 
bitterest scorn and jealousy, and swept away, leaving 
the poor maiden humbled to the dust. The young 
vine-dresser waited until Ippolite’s proud sister had 
passed out of sight, and then crept away, to toil and to 
grieve for her lover. 

Many a tine during the summer that I stayed . at. 
Torre del Greco, a vague interest led me to follow the 
steps of both Ippolite s sister and nis betrothed. Very 
winning was the latter, with her gentle* beauty, her 
patient toil, her faithful love, which found a brief re- 
ward when, evf.ry fortnight or three weeks, the boats 
put in from the fishery, and Ippolite leaped on shore for 
a few tender words, a few half- weeping caresses, "which 
lightened his labour, and made him seem to suffer less 
from the hardships of the coral-fishery than those who 
had no loving aim to reach at last. Still, they were 
young, and love alone is happiness. My heart dung 
more to that lonely woman, whose only refuge was her 
pride. Erring as she was, I pitied Madona Guiditta 
more than I did those whom she had caused to suffer — 
for who knew what bitterness might havedlripk the 
fount of love, which sd’ rarely runs dry In a woman’s 
heart ! She had sinned ; but who is it that tfie angels 
in heaven weep over — the injured righteous, or the 
sinner? 

My little lazzarone, Pietro, met me occasionally on 
the sands, and presuming on the easiness of an idle 
$i|pitn, often began to talk — chiefly about those in whom 
I took an interest— as his quick perception soon found 
out, and of which his natural cunning took advantage. 
Many a stray soldo did the young scapegrace w ile out of 
my pockets by his stories about Madona Guiditta and 
the pretty Bertina— how the father of the latter had 
been a young man well-to-do in the world, hut had 
rained himself by his extravagance— and how Guiditta’s 
father had helped him, and would have done' more fo? 
him, had he not married Bertina’ s mother, a low' ser- 
vant girl. I did not believe the half of what Pietro 
told me, and yet I wished it had been true. 7 put 
together the disjointed fragments, and framed a little 
romance— the romance of a dreartver. It half atoned 
for the harshness of that desolate woman, and so I 
cherished it, for I would ever fain believe in the best 
side of humah^y. 

The feast of San Michele is the time when all the 
coral boats come on shore, whether fully laden or not ; 


and the fishery is ended. No threats will induce the 
sailors to work another day after that blessed time of 
relief has arrived. The continued hard labour, the want 
of sleep, and the bad food, which are the unfailing por- 
tion of the coral-flohers, took effect in time even upon 
the youth and strength of Ippolit? Sacchi. His bright 
and hopeful eye grew dim ; and when, about a month 
before the feast of Ban Michele, his boat put into shore, 
I saw that a great change had come over him. 

4 It is the last voyage, indeed the last, 1 1 heard him 
whisper to his betrothed, as the same evening they 
came down to the boat together. 4 A little more pa- 
tience, Bertina, dearest, and I shall have earned the 
money, and then we will be married. With your care, 
I shoil be quite strong against the vine season comes ; 
and tending the Igrapes , will be delicious — quite like 
play — after wouking'at the coral-fishery.'^ 

4 Alas, aRsPthat you should have m work at all, 
my Ippolite!’ answered the girl, kissing his delicate 
hands, now frurd and embrowned by labour. 4 Oh that 
I had the strength of a man, that I might work for 
you ! It breaks my heart to think that I am the cause 
of all this— I who would give my life to savo you one 
care.’ , * 

I was a fool — I know I w'as ; and yet there was some- 
thing in that girl’s love that made my eyes run over. 
I hid myself behind the hillock where they sat, and 
watched lier as she laid his weary head on her shoulder, 
and parted Iris long damp hair : I could bear it no 
longer, but crept away — 

' Love’* pain is very sweet.' 

Why is it that we envy and long for even its sufferings, 
rather than the desolation of its utter absence ? 

( )n the eve of San Michele, all the other boats crowded 
into the harbour of Torre del Greco like a swarm of 
white butterflies — all except the little vessel of ippolite 
Saeehi. I was down on the beach, mingling with the 
crowd. I did not see Bertina there; for the vintage 
season had already begun, and the young vine-dresser 
could not’ spare an hour from labour, not even for "the 
sake of love. 1 was rather glad that she was absent : 
it would have been a sore pain to that tender heart to 
witness all the happy greetings, while she herself had to 
endure the bitterness of suspense. At the time, no 
one thought anything of this temporary delay in the 
arrival of one boat ; but as the night passed, and the 
fep't of San Michele dawned, while the little bark was 
still absent, many from the town of Torre came down 
to the 1 “bead i witli fear and anxiety in their countenances. 
There were othcr^anguish-riven hearts besides tliat of 
Bertina. * - 

0 All that day I looked in vain for my little Mercury 
of good or evil tidings — Pietro the lazzarone. He had 
quite disappeared from his accustomed haunts. I 
watched the various merry groups and processions, half- 
festive, half-religious, which hailed the return of the 
coral-fishersj J>ut in the midst of all, my mind often 
reverted to the poor Bertina, sorrowing unseen, perhaps 
alone and” unpitied ; and more often than even to her 
did my mind revert to the vineyard on the side of Ve- 
suvius, where one more wretched still abided. I had 
an idea that Pietro’s absence was in some sort connected 
with these two ;■ and it was a' positive relief to me when, 
at the close of the' day, I saw him traversing the beach^ 
with a restless haste that contrasted strongly witlrhis 
u?\ul 1 lounging gait. * 

‘Good news runs fast, rietro/ said I: ‘where are 
you carrying yours ? * • 

The lad turned round and made his raual salutation ; 
but the broad stereotyped smile of a Neapolitan la»£a- 
rone contended with an expression of sorrow, winch 
made him look comical in the midst of his evident grief. 

4 The "signor’s condescension would almost" turn had 
news to good/ he answered, with on attempt at hilusqal 
cajoling. But it would not do; the poor lad had a heart 
in his bosom beneath those paltry rags, and the tears 
stood in his black eyes as he added, 4 Oh, signor, do not 
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stop me; I am going to poor Bertina with the news 
about Ippolite Sacchi !' 

“ What news ? Is the boat come ?’ 

* Alas, no, signor! But a fishing-smack has brought 

the news that it was seen three dayJ ago foundering in 
the midst of a storm off the Barbary coast. There is 
little hope that poor Bertina will ever see her betrothed 
again.* - 

‘ Ahd you are going to toll her sctf * 

* No one else will ; and she may bear it best from me 
— for Ippolite always liked me — he was always Jrind, 
for I was an orphan like himself — and she knows* I 
would have done anything oil earth for him.' 

4 And where are you going to find her, Pietro?’ * 

4 At the church. She is sure to be at vespers, praying 
for him, poor girl. Good evening to the signor!’ And 
Pietro scampered on, his bare brown feet hardly leaving 
a trace in the sands. • 

I could not control ray own steps; insensibly they 
brought me to the church: I had kept Pietro in sight 
until he disappeared at the door. Then I felt in ray very 
heart what was passing within; I almost heard the 
scream of that widowed maiden, as his terrible news 
mot her ear. Yet I could not prevent myself from 
entering the church. 

It was almost empty. Throughout the day many 
happy hearts had poured out their thankful orisons — 
for in Catholic countries religion is mingled with every 
passing event of daily life— these had gone away : 
it was only mourners who came to pray and weep. 
Through the sombre twilight, which always reigns in 
foreign churches, I saw one figure kneeling — no, less 
kneeling than prostrate on the lloor. I knew it was 
Bertina, and that she had heard all. Pietro was not 
beside her; he was advancing with an angry vehe- 
mence towards another worshipper at a little distance — 
a woman covered with a hood. The lazzaronc touched 
her dress, and she drfiw it away, as if from contamina- 
tion. But in another moment a shriek, wild as that I 
had expected from the patient, mute, sorrowing Bertina. 

I disturbed the quiet of the church. Pietro had told 
! Madona Guiditta of her brother’s fate. Jt struck her 
j like a thunderbolt: she fell on the marble pavement 
| half insensible. A century of agony and Conscience- 
| stricken remorse must have been comprised in that one 
I moment. 

! When Madona Guiditta Lfteci up her head, Bertina 
I hud risen from her knees. The two women iooked # at 
one another for an instant and then Ippolite’s sister 
i opened her arms ; the girl threw herself into them, and 
> all pride, all enmity was forgotten — one common grief 
, had united them, one aU-sanctify' .g love for him who 
, was gone. Ippolite’s sister and his betrothed went away 
; together; the elder mourner leaning ou the arm of the 
j younger, guided by her, and seeming to look to her 
i with all the helplessness with which an aged mother 
| clings to her child. The proud woman was completely 
shattered by the blow. 

I turned homeward, moralising, after my usual habit, 
on what 1 had seen. How often it is the stfirn rod of 
affliction which strikes the rock, and the waters How I 
And who shall say tligt the hand which deals the stroke 
is not ft merciful one? It was so now for both those 
desolate ones* Yet that 'poor Ippolite ! Well, let us 
not ponder too much on these things, but look to the 
end of all. 

4 What has become of Madona Guiditta and Bertina ? ’ 
I inquired of Pietro, when, after an absence of so&e 
time, I met him on the beach. 

The lad broke into a broader smile than ordinary. 
4 Gli; they ate living together in the beautiful vineyard. 
Madona Guiditta is growing quite fond of her poor 
brother's pretty bride — the Virgin pardon her sins! 
But if the old wretch had come to her senses ti little 
sooner, .poor Impolite would not be feeding the fishes off 
tfie Barbary shore, nor Bertina pining her life away, as 
I know she is, though she smiles and looks cheerful for 
the sake of her lover’s sister. A fine sister indeed ! no 



more like Ippolite than’ — a brilliant idea crossed the 
mind of the young beggar — 4 than this ragged pld jacket 
to the beautiful new one*which I could buy if the signor 
would only give me a few soldi.' 

* At the old trade again, Pietro,’ I said; trying to look 
angry, while a Blight movement made the coins jingle 
in my pocket, and reminded me that the bitter equi- 
noctial winds were just beginning to blow, and the lad’s 
brown skin peeped out at the holet in his shadowy 
•apology ffor a coat. 4 It is a sin to encourage , idlftpess,’ 
whispered Prudence, but Compassion put her sweet lips * 
to my ear, and murmured, ‘JEIow hard were poverty 
and orphanhood combined ! ’ Somehow* Pietro got the 
Boldi. * 

‘So, Madona Guidilfca is really kind to the poor 
girl ? ’ I pursued. 

4 Qh yes, signor ; as kind as such an old creature can 
be. At first she seemed as«if she could hardly bear to 
look at Bertina, but now she si whole hours watching 
her ; and I have often peeped through the vines, when 
they were sitting together, and seen Madona Guiditta 
take Bertina’s head between her two hands— ugly brown 
withered hands they seemed beside those soft cheeks — 
and look into her face, muttering to herself for minutes 
together. The old woman may well look too; for poor 
Bertina’s was once the prettiest face ever seen, and the 
very image of her father’s, who was the handsomest 
fellow in Naples, people said. But the Signor Inglese 
can take little interest in these things.’ 

I nodded, but did not farther detaip my young infor- 
mant. As 1 walked on, it was with a thoughtful Bpirit. 
Another leaf in the great tablet of the human heart had 
been unfolded before me through these unconscious 
revelations. They set me pondering for a long time. 
As wc advance in life, we philosophise where we once 
used oiiIy to feel. I was on the boundary of the two 
crises, and my meditations savoured a little of both. 

As the winter drew on, I began to experience the 
weakness of an aimless life. The subsiding of the 
passing interest which the little episode I relate had 
given me perhaps increased this feeling. My strolls 
about Torre seemed to have a painful uniformity, so I 
projected a journey up the mountain. Perhaps some 
vague remembrance of Bertina, and of the vineyard on 
Vesuvius, which seemed a very paradise to the little 
lazzaronc, was the unconscious reason of my choosing 
this direction for my peregrinations. If so, the 6ame 
chance led me thither ; for one day, at the commence* 
,mcnt of a sudden storm, *uch as are peculiar to the 
regional found myself seeking shelter at a dwelling 
which fully answered Pietro’s description. 

While 1 speculated on this, the door opened, and I 
was courteoiady welcomed in by a voice which I knew 
welf, ‘though it was the first time its accents had ever 
been addressed to myself. I soon found myself sitting 
face to faw with Madona Gi^ditta and Bertina. Little 
did cither know how well the stranger had read the 
hearts and the destiny of both. I watched them eagerly. 
A change had come over Ippolite’s sister ; the harsh 
lines in her face had melted away. When she looked 
at, or spoke flo Bertina especially, there was a sweet- 
ness in her countenance that made me remember with 
surprise Pietro’s epithet of 4 donnaecionc.’ But most of 
all did I marvel at the patient calmness of Bertina’s 
face — a calmness which seemed the very sublimation of 
grief. Then I knew* how great and lioly is the love 
which survives even the parting of death, and through 
its intensity conquers even that last despair. 

* I was almost glad that the storm continued, so that 
I had an excuse for remaining ; but I was not exactly 
pleased when the shaggy head of Pietro the lazzaronc 
peeped in at the door. Madona Guiditta turned away 
with an expression of pain, but Bertina went and spoke 
to the lad with her own kind tones. Pietro seemed un- 
usually restless, though a continual succession of furtiye 
smiles appeared creeping about his mou^a At lost be 
came close to Bertina, and whispered something that 
made her start and turn pale. 
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‘What is it? Oh, mother of mercy! what is it?' 
she uttered tremulously. 

The lad's eyes wandered uneasily towards the door. 
‘Don't be frightened, Madona Bertina *, it is nothing 
—only the boat— the boat : I can't keep it any longer !’ 
Cried the boy, bursting into a caper of frantic joy, that 
nearly overthrew the table and myself too. ‘ Jppolite 
is come back ! ' • 

He was indeed !*for the next instant he darted into 
the rpom, and snatched to his arms— ah, the first em- 
brace was not the sisters, but the beloved Bertina’s I 
Even then a pang seemed to shoot through Guiditta's 
heart, since, whfen Ippolite left his betrothed to fall on 
the neck of his sister, she only kissed his brow, said 
softly, * Thank God,' and glided out of their presence. 
The happy ones never thought of this — how could they 
know it ! 

A«ahort time after, Mad6na Guiditta returned. Ber- 
tizia and Ippolite looked anxiously towards her, ‘and the 
girl half withdrew herself from the loving arm of her 
betrothed. But there was no cause for doubt in that 
serene, affectionate, though half-mournful face. 

* Bertina, the Virgin- has heard our prayers,’ she tfaid. 
‘ My brother, welcome home! Forget all the past, as 
I do. Ippolite, bring to me my sister /' 

During that silent embrace I and Fietro crept out of 
the room. We had no business there. 

I do not think I shall ever sec Torre del Greco again, 
though I shall carry with me all my lift; a pleasant 
memory of the supimer I spent there, liut it is very 
unlikely that I shall ever be allowed to forget the place, 
since I have an active and faithful Italian servant, who 
has followed me half over Europe, and who keeps per- 
petually reminding mo of the beauty of a particular 
vineyard on Mount Vesuvius. Tie never urges me to 
go there, except by picturing the happiness my pre- 
sence would give. 

‘ And the signor always likes to please other people 
rather than himself,’ the fellow adds sometimes. * 

Sly Fietro 1 I should not wonddr if you had your 
own way after all. -* " 

THii LAW OK BIOTS. 

It used to be said that the people had nothing to do 
with the laws but to obey them ; but even if this were 
true, one would think that the people would have some 
curiosity to know what the 'iaws really ore which it is 
their duty to obey. The law, however, in this country, 
as regards the masses of the population, is a sealed 
book, committed to the charge of the lawyers ; and to 
them all without the p^e of the professioS le.. k fqr. its 
interpretation. Offences are daily committed, which 
the perpetrators know not^ even tho name, far less the 
penalty; and we constantly read in the newspapers, and 
think it a capital joke, that a certain offender— (o his 
great astonishment — was 4 locked up ! * 

Something of this, no doubt, is owing to the equi- 
vocal nature of the laws themselves, which appear to be 
expressly constructed to serve as a bone of contention 
for the lawyers *, and something, likewise, to their pro- 
digious number, which would demand the exclusive 
study of many years— and then, fqp the most part, elude 
the inquirer. But still there are circumstances of life, 
circumstances of constant recurrence, upon Much it 
would be as easy as it would be advantageous to know 
the true bearing of the law ; and to this extent, at least, 
it is tyot too much to expect that men anxious both to 
wdfc hi safety themselves, and discharge their active 

& as citizens of the commonwealth, would devote a 
share of their attention. In this idea, various 
cheap worts* farje been printed of late years, explaining 
the law of debtor and creditor, landlord and tenant, and 
so on; but we have now one before us on a subject 


still more urgent at the present the law or 

MOTS.* 

What is a riot ? Mr Wise, collating the bid standard 
authorities, and tb^ suggestions of the Criminal Law 
Commissioners, gives this definition 4 A riot is where 
three or more persons are assembled together withoift 
the authority of foe law, and engaged in the actual 
execution of a joint- design of a private nature, with 
violence, and to the terror of the people.* The word 
‘private’ here should more strictly be local, and it is 
used to distinguish the offence from high treason ; but 
at al\ events, it is clear that three persons may commit 
a riot as completely as tliree thousand. Fewer cannot 
do so, any more than one person can be guilty of con- 
spiracy. 

As for th € personnel of tho riot, it may consist of men, 
women, or infants. Infants at common law are under 
fourteen : above that age, they are punishable as per- 
sons of full years, while under it the penalty depends 
upon the opinions of the jury as to the extent of their 
knowledge that they were doing wrong. Women being 
held to be rioters as well as men, are punishable in 
their own persons ; and husbands may take the flatter- 
ing unction to their souls, which is offered to them with 
becoming gravity by the text-books, that they are not 
to be flogged for their wives’ misconduct. 

The object of' tlie riot is of no manner of consequence, 
the purpose of the law being simply to prevent violence 
and tumult, under whatever pretence. If three or more 
persons, for instance, indignant at a manifestly illegal 
enclosure, combine to destroy it, they are rioters if they 
do so in the terms of the definition we have given. The 
indictment charges no specific pu; pose : it iB the illegal 
combination, even for a legal object, which constitutes 
the riot. An accidental affray, however violent and 
terrifying, is no riot; although a lawfully-assembled 
meeting may become riotous, if they proceed to execute 
their purpose with violence. 

A conspiracy, an unlawful assembly, and a riot, are 
three distinct offences. The first may exist in its pur- 
pose alone — that of effecting any object, legal or illegal, 
by .iinlawful means ; the second may likewise be with- 
- out aggressive acts, only threatening danger to tho peace 
.of the c neighbourliood ; while a riot is constituted by 
the offenders bein^Jn the actual and violent execution 
oj their project. Of these three, the 4 unlawful assembly* 
would seem to be tbe grand difficulty. We can tell at 
once whether the means used by conspirators arc legal 
or otherwise ; and about the nature of a riot there can 
bfe no doubt : but it is a very delicate task to interfere 
with the free expression of public opinion, by declaring 
that a certain meeting of the people is likely to prove 
dangerous to the peace. Still, there is generally room 
for a very tolerable presumption. If the meeting ex- 
presses, beyond any doubt, the will of the whole king- 
dom, the question of illegality is at an end ; but if, bn 
the other hand, it is merely the voice of a certain por- 
tion of the people, who endeavour, by the intimidation 
of jnumbers, or physical force, to overawe the autho- 
rities, it Bhould unquestionably be put down as unlawful. 
In order to determine its Character, we must weigh all 
the circumstances of the case ; for we are by no meaps 
to be governed by the opinion of timid or excitable 
persons. We must consider the apparent animus of the 
leaders*- as disclosed in their speeches, the time, place, 
and manner of the meeting, and ike stattf of the public 

* The Law Relating to Riots and Unlawful Assemblies, &o. By 
Edward Wise. Esq. London f Shaw and Sons, Fetter Lana 
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wind At the time— 'Whether temperate and rational, or 
likely to be moved by the pressure of circumstances 
to- extravagance, recklessness, and revolt A careful 
consideration of these things by Arm and reasoning 
men, will leave little place for error. * 

It is said, in our ntthor’s definition, that a riot must 
occasion • terror to the people ; ’ but^hc people may bo 
represented by one man. If a single one of the Queen’s 
subjects is terrified, that is enough ,• although the rvor- 
ment as to terror — m terrorem populi — is essential to the 
validity of the indictment. In an otherwise iferfeetjy 
clear case, where this allegation was omitted, it was held 
that the defendants could not be convicted of riot. It is 
unnecessary, however, that the terror should be ‘rea- 
lised, for personal violence is not an indispensable ingre- 
dient in a riot. 

Who is guilty of riot? This, it will presently be 
seen, is a most important question, and must be an- 
swered as distinctly as possible. If the meeting be a 
legal one, and a riot ensues, those only Idio actually 
take part in the riot are guilty ; but if the meeting be 
I in itself for an unlawful purpose, all attending it coun- 
; tenance the illegal design. Knowing the meeting to be 
j illegal,. prudent persons ought either to absent them- 
selves, or assist in dispersing it. If they do neither, 
they are at least an obstruction to the peace-officers, 
and so far accomplices of the rioters. It is vain for 
a member of that illegal meeting to say, that although 
he approved of the purpose, he did not approve of the 
violence ; for the act of a single individual in such cir- 
cumstances is construed to l>e the act of all, and the 
military, when it is proper lor them to act. would be 
justified in fifing upon the whole mob. A mob riot- 
ously burned a building ; but one of the persons appre- 
hended was proved not to* have been present at the 
comm element of the lire, and it was therefore argued 
that he could not be guilty as principal. The offence, 
however, was not destroying the house by fire, but 
riotously assembling, ami while the &iot continued, de- 
xfiolishing the house; and the prisoner was found guilty, 
and transported for twenty-one years. ‘The punish- 
ment for simple riots is fine and imprisonment, with or 
without hard labour; and for aggravated riots, in which 
1 houses or other property are destroyed, transportation 
! for life, or for any term not less than seven years, or 
imprisonment for any time not exceeding three years ; 
and sofitary imprisonment, not exceeding one month at 
any one time, or three months io any one year, fluy 
also be indicted. 

The mactmcnta familiarly called the Itiot Act were 
made at the time when the nt^v/> -seated House of 
Hanover was distracted by popular tumults, and theyr 
are of course distinguished by raUcii severity. The 
first section declares that all persons, to the number of 
twelve or more, who continue riotously assembled for 
one hour after proclamation is made (termed reading 
the Itiot Act), shall be adjudged felons, and suffer death, 
as in case of felony, without benefit of clergy. The 
punishment has since then, as we have seen, keen modi- 
fied,* but the other provisions aro Btrictly enforced. 
When the proclamation is to bo made, says the act, 

* the justice of the peace, or other person authorised by 
this act to make the said proclamation, shall, among 
the said rioters, or as near to them as he can safely 
come, with a loud voice command, or cause to be com- 
manded, silence to be while proclamation is making ; 
and after that, shall openly, and with loud voice, make, 
or cause to be made, procVmation in these or words 
like in effect :-r- u Our Sovereign Lord the King [Queen] 
ctyrgeth and commandeth all persons, being assembled, 
immediately to disperse themselves, and peaceably to 
depart to their habitations, or*to their lawful business, 
upon the pains contained iu the act made in the first 
year of King We&rge* to preventing tumults and riotous 


* In a conviction under the Biot Act, the minimum of trans- 
portation is not seven years, as in ordinary cases of riot, but (If- 
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assemblies.' God save the King [Queen]/* And every 
such justice and justices of the peace/ the act oofttinues, 

* sheriff, under-sheriff, mayor, bailiff, and other head 
officer aforesaid, within the limits of their respective 
jurisdictions, aro hereby authorised, empOwfti^ and 
required, on notice or knowledge of any suoh unlawful, 
riotous, and tumultuous assembly, to resort to the place 
where such unlawful, riotous, and tumultuous assembly 
shall be, # of persons to .the number ot twelve or more, 
^and there to make, or cause to bo miule, proclamation 
in manner aforesaid.’ So strictly are these formalities 
of the proclamation observed, that in a case where 
‘God save the King’ (now ‘the Queen’) was omitted, 
and in another wlure the additional words ‘ of the reign 
of ’ after * the first years’ were introduced, it was decided 
that the indictment must fail. 

Itais further enacted that any opposition to the read* 
ing of the proclamation — ‘ offyosing, obstructing, letting, 
hindering, or hurting* the persons reading or afctemift- 
ing to read — shall bo considered as grave an oflenco as 
the remaining for an hour after it is read; and likewise 
tliaj if the reading is prevented by such hindrances, 
those of the rioters who are aware of the fact shall be 
considered as guilty as if the proclamation had really 
been made. We frequently hcai*of the Riot Act being 
read more than once ; but this is merely in order that 
there shall he no doubt as to the fact, not to give the 
o (Tenders more time, as is commonly supposed, for the ; 
computation of the hour of grace is made from the first 
reading. This statute, however, is i#»erely cumulative. 
The magistrates remain possessed of all their powers 
for the suppression of crime; and rioters who think 
that the proclamation gives them the right to do as 
they please for an hour without interference, will find 
themselves prodigiously mistaken. The act extends to 
Scotland* 

The rights and duties of private individuals during a 
riift ^ire perfectly clear and simple, although the great 
body of the people^ we apprehend, know very little 
about them. ‘ By tne common law,’ saj^s Lord Chief- 
Justice Tindal, ‘ every private person may lawfully 
endeavour of his own aulhonty, and without any warrant 
or sanrtwu of the magistrate , to suppress a riot by every 
means in his power . lie may disperse, or assist in dia- 
pers irfe, those who are assembled ; he may stay those 
who are engaged in it from executing their purposo; , 
lie may stop and prevent others whom he shall see 
coming up from joining tljp rest; and not only has he 
the authority, but it is his bounden duty, as a good 
subject* of the king, to perform this to the utmost of his 
ability. If the riot be general and dangerous, he may 
arm himself against the evil doers to keep the peace.’ 
Bub^ltlia^gl? the law not only permits, but enjoins this 
interference, it is considered more * discreet’ for private 
persons to range themselves on the side of the autho- 
rities ; yit ‘if the occasion fernands immediate action, 
and no opportunity is given for procuring the advice or 
sanction of the magistrate, it is the duty of every sub- 
ject to act for himself and upon his own responsibility, in 
suppressing a Riotous and tumultuous assembly; and he 
may be assured, that whatever is honestly done by him in j 
the execution of that object , will be supported and justified 
by the common law.’ 

It follows from the right to quell such disturbances by 
force, that rioters ar^ held criminally liable for the con- 
sequences of their resistance. If a life is sacrificed by 
such resistance, this is murder; and the deed of one 
person, as we have already said, being chargeable upon 
all his aiders and abettors, the whole mob is guilty of 
the capital felony. But private persons have not only 
the kight tq interfere — it is their duty V> assist the 
authorities when called upon. Obedience iB compulsory, 
under pain of fine find imprisonment; the refusal, like 
tile riot itself, being a misdemeanour. 

When a riot is apprehended, to<fc serious to bC dealt 
with by the ordinary police force, sped constable* ere 
summoned fjynn the inhabitants of the district, and 
* sworn in/ The oath |g as follows ‘ I, A. B. f do twear 
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that I will well and truly serve our Sovereign Lord the 
King [Queen] in the office of special constable for the 

parish [or township] of , without favour or affection, 

malice or ill-will; and that I will, to the best of my 
power, cause the peace to be kept and preserved, and pre- 
vent all offences against the persons and properties of his 
majesty’s subjects; and that while I continue to hold 
the said office, I will, to the best of my skill and know- 
ledge, discharge afl the duties thereof faithfully accord- 
ing to law— So help me God.' The persons summoned 
to take this oath must obey, under a penalty not ex- 
ceeding L. 5 . We have r.o room to describe the rights 
and duties of s'jsecial constables, but they are identical 
with those of common law constables. They receive 
no salaries, but may be ordered allowances out of the 
county rate. 4 Such/ says Mr Wise, in concluding the 
chapter he has devoted to them, ‘ are the provisions 
made by law for the preservation of peace and order by 
tlfe civic guard, as tksy may be termed — a guard in- 
cluding within it all classes, binding all with equal 
rights, imposing upon all equal duties, because all have 
the deepest interest in protecting each other. So will 
they best protect themselves, and hand down that free- 
dom to their posterity which their ancestors have ac- 
quired, of which the imperfection can be corrected by 
earnest inquiry and manly energy, but not by wild vio- 
lence, nor by each class seeking to attribute all their 
own difficulties to the faults of others, and not caring to 
think how far they may have been the architects of 
their own misfortvnes.’ 

The rights and duties of the military in cases of riot 
Appear to be very generally misapprehended. 4 The 
soldier/ says a high authority, 4 is still a citizen, lying 
under the same obligation, and invested witli the same 
authority to preserve the peace of the king ns any other j 
subject. If the one is bound to attend the call of the 
civil magistrate, so also is the soldier ; if the one may 
interfere for ^hat purpose when the occasion Ucmards 
it, without the requisition of the magistrate, so may the 
other too ; if the one may employ arms for that purpose, 
where arms are necessary, the soldier may uo the same/ 
The military, in fact, arc called out simply as that class 
of citizens wlune services are likely to prove most 
efficient. 

With the magistrate of course rests the most impor- 
tant duty of all-, for in addition to his own powers as an 
individual, he has authority over all other individuals. 
He may either give firearms to those who assist him, 
or summon the assistance ohd advice of the military. 
He reads the Riot Act. But it is no part of his duty to 
marshal and lead the constables, or ride with the mili- 
tary. It is his province, in Bliort, to give orders, not to 
assist personally in their execution. . 1 

'In conclusion, we have only to advert to tlie 4 recoursc 
which individuals who suffer in their property from a 
riot, have against the comiuinity of the districts which 
they belong. In order to establish this recourse, the 
building or other fixed property must have been either 
entirely destroyed, or rendered unfit for its customary 
Use, or at least it must have been the intent of the rioters 
so to demolish it. The damages recoverable are the 
value of the house, or other property, and also of the 
fixtures, furniture, or goods that may have been de- 
stroyed at the same time. * The object of this/ to use 
the words of Lord Chief- Justice Denman, 4 is to make 
it the interest of all the inhabitants of a district to 
exert themselves in the timely suppression of riotous 
assemblies, and in the prevention of the serious loss that, 
such assemblies may cause to the particular individuals 
who are the first victims of their lawless outrage ; and 
not to stand Quietly by, either through fear or inditfer- 
ence, while the property of a neighbour's destroyed, 
and the rioters acquire that increase^ strength which 
always accompanies unrestrained violence, until the evil 
extends itself, and in the end fulls upon the heads of 
those by whosfc^orbearance the strength and power of 
mischief were permitted to increase/ 

There are few of our readers who will not perceive 


J the utility and interest of the little volume which has 
I afforded most of the materials for this sketch; but we 
can say besides, that, independently of the information 
it affords, it is written with great tact, and even taste ; 
and although professionally careful in its references 
and other details, is perfectly weF adapted for popular 
perusal. 

HOSPITAL FOR INFANT CRETINS. 

Tsie unfortunate beings whose destiny forms the subject 
of this memoir are well known to travellers in Switzer- 
land, whose enjoyment of the beauties of that glorious 
country has often been clouded by the sight of what has 
hitherto been considered as incurable suffering. The be- 
nevolent have sighed over their degradation, the political 
economist has calculated the dead weight that they must 
prove on so poor a population, and the Christian has 
mourned over immortal souls enveloped, as it were, in a 
chrysalis, which will open only when the cerements of the 
tomb shall burst. 

They have existed for centuries — indeed no one in the 
country knows the time when there were no cretins in 
the land ; they have existed as an jmavoidable evil, and 
no means had hitherto been sought to turn away so great 
an affliction or modify its intensity, till one of those j 
noble and unselfish characters which the world sees from | 
time to time stand forth frdm the crowd, rose up to help 
them, giving his powers of mind and energies of heart to 
the subject, and devoting himself entirely to the cure or 
amelioration 0 £ infant cretins. 

It is now seven years since the simple-hearted and 
benevolent Dr Guggeubiihl founded his asylum on tho 
heights of the Abendbcrg, a spot which poets and painters 
might choose as the scene o( their reveries, and which is 
singularly well calculated to supply the wants jftf its in- 
mates lor their physical and intellectual development. 

A purer air cannot exist, nor a scene of more exqui- 
site beauty. It an open space three thousand five 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, between the lakes 
of Thun and firientz, and overhanging the towns of In- 
terlacken and Unterseen; below, the mountain is thickly 
covered by a fine forest, and opposite rises the giant form 
of the glorious Jungfrau, a sovereign among the mighty 
Alps. The buildings which form the hospice are ex- 
tremely modest, but convenient ; and on that height is 
to lie found nearly all the necessaries of daily life. The 
produce of the kitchen-garden is, in general, very abun- 
dant; and Indian coni, and even other corn, grow well 
there. 'The inmates bake their own bread, and sometimes 
kill their own meow*, Poultry and goats complete their 
stock. „ ' 

Almost always the winter, which is severe in the val- 
ley, passes gently over the heights. Two unfailing springs 
of water supply them amply with baths, as well as what 
i*, wanted for household use. 

In this retirement, with all the ardour with which dis- 
| coverics inspire genius, and the patience and affection 
with which the love of his fellow-creatures has filled his 
heart, the young and scientific physician we have named 
has resolved on spending his life, surrounded by objects 
for the greater part of a disgusting nature, and without 
companions of like education with himself, except in the 
valley below. Befare this living example of Christian ” 
love we bow with feelings of unmixed veneration ; for 
when he began his work, there were no admiring crowds 
to fan enthusiasm; there was everything to fear from 
want of funds ; and little co-operation to hope for from 
the medical practitioners of the country. There were i 
deep-rooted prejudices to overcome; money never js 
abundant in Switzerland, and one canton takes But 
little interest in the institutions of another. 

Once , inspired with this generous determination, and 
prompted by scientific knowledge, JJr Guggenbiihl .gave 
himself up to the study of the probable causes of this 
mysterious disorder, and of the probable means of curing 
it. For this, he availed himself of the researches and 
opinions of others, and also of what is always a sure guide 
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— >the hereditary wisdom of the inhabitants of those places 
where cretinism is most prevalent. 

He found that from the celebrated De Sauasure, down 
to the living physicians of Switzerland, all agreed that 
the disorder never showed itself abovt the height of four 
thousand feet on theemountains; and that children at- 
tacked by it, and immediately carrie^J up into a purer 
and keener air, were sure to recover, and even to be more 
lively and forwarder on returning again into the valleys, 
at the approach of winter, than the other children of those 
parts; but also, they easily fall back again into the same 
state as before, and require more than one summer spoil t 
upon the heights to free them entirely from all symptoms 
or the disorder. * 

He found also that those who were rich enough sent 
their offspring away while infants to healthier spots; and 
that the inhabitants of Sion, in the Valais, who possess 
may c ns , or pastures, and chalets on the heights, send 
their wives up to them to be delivered there, with the 
conviction that the infants so bom are freerffroui attacks 
of cretinism than those born in the valleys. All these 
undoubted facts led' him to found his establishment at 
the height so indicated, and in the healthiest spot pos- 
sible, where the little erdtins can spend the winter as well 
a* the summer in comfort, and be not only under the 
care of nurses and physicians, but also under that of 
schoolmasters and mistresses, and so receive bodily care 
and intellectual instruction at the same time. 

lie began in the spirit I^anke, whose example he no 
often alludes to; and relying on the fulness ol‘ Christian 
benevolence to realise what he felt sure of executing, 
were the means obtained. His difficulties were great, 
and the symp^iy he met with at first amongst his own 
countrymen next to nothing; but we cannot but regard 
the neighbourhood of Intcrlacken, which in summer is 
filled with tourists from vw.fy country, as a most provi- 
dential circumstance for the success of the rising hos- 
pital. 4 

The first news that wc received of its existence was from 
rthe graphic pen of one of the daughters of the Hussian 
afnbassador, the Baron de Krudener, then a.t Intcrlacken, 
who had accompanied the Princess Kcphin on a visit to 
it, and who described its very infancy with enthusiasm. 
Some time after, the king of Wurtemberg, while resident 
at Interlacken, inspected it himself, and gave substantial 
marks of his interest; and the scientific of all countries, 
as well as the philanthropic and the curious, who visit 
the Bernese Oberland, have spread a knowledge of its 
foundation throughout the continent more rapidly tlfan 
otherwise could ever have been hoped for. % 

Nevertheless, ill-natured doubts were thrown on the 
facts which Dr Guggenbiihl publisKa, and ridicule even 
was not wanting to dishearten and distress him. Komf 
generous-minded persons were, however, to be found who 
held out a helping hand, and assisted him to put his be- 
nevolent designs in execution. 

As soon os the establishment was opened, the govcrip- 
ment of Berne granted it a sum of six hundred livres; 
and those of Fribourg, the Valais, and St flail, sent cretin 
children to be maintained there at their expanse. The 
king of Prussia likewise took notico of it, aud ordered 
two children to be placed there from the principality of 
Neufchatel; the Countess of Hahn llalm, who had taken 
fief daughter to the Abendberg, in the vain hope of eliect- 
mg her cure (but her age, sixteen, ncfiderod . t impos- 
sible), with a most natural sympathy for others similarly 
afflicted, requested that a Valaisan child should be always 
maintained there at her expense, to be called her chUd, 
one succeeding the other whej, cured, and for which she 
gave tho necessary funds. 

Associations began then to be formed in many of 
the^eapitals of Europe, beginning with Hamburg, Am- 
sterdam, &c. ; and finally, Dr Troxler, professor at 
Berne, gave the establishment the sanction of bisjiower- 
ful njtme. Subscriptions were made which have en- 
abled Dr Guggenbiihl to extend his operations wider 
than he possibly could have done; and last year he 
ventured to add a second building to the original one, 
th at the children might be enabled to continue their 
. • • • 


gymnastic exercises through the winter* whereas before, 
they could only be performed in the open air* He has 
Also added two or three rdoms in the new building, which 
can be occupied by parents of the children, who may wish 
to remain with them for a longer or a shorter time ; for 
amongst the sick, whom Dr GuggenbQhl’s rising reputa- 
tion has brought to the Abendberg, are some of high rank, 
who, though not precisely cretins, were yet of that class 
of patients in whom the, brain appears' not to have been 
properly developed, and to these he has been of \ery great 
use. When we visited him in f846, and fully enjoyed 
the sight of so much natural tyid moral beaut?, we saw 
two titled little girls who had been takdh to him from 
Germany, to die, as^t was thought, but who have, on the 
contrary, lived and prospered under his roof. 

Of the number of children hitherto admitted, one- 
third^have been sent back to their families quite cured, 
others more or less ameliorated, and some few have died. 
In gcncr£l, Dr Guggenbiihl eomjJainH that they are nftt 
left long enough, and assures that a long space of time 
and continued care are absolutely necessary to insure 
perfect success; not less, he reckons, than three years in 
general. Some have appeared to baffle every effort, their 
bodies presenting an ensemble of deformity, their tongues 
obtruding from their mouth?, theis heads hanging down, 
their skin wrinkled like a person of eighty, their limbs 
dwindled to nothing, their Jodies enormous, and neither 
sign of intelligence nor any articulate sound to be drawn 
from them. Even these, by his kind and judicious treat- 
ment, by unwearying care, by baths, by aromatic frictions, 
by electricity, by goats’ milk, by expo4hrc to the air and 
sun, by every means of infant development, playing, 
talking, laughing, by lessons with pictures, and by sing- 
ing — even these have acquired the use of their limbs, the 
power of speech, the faculty of learning, and have, after 
a long stay on the Abendberg, been sent back as well as, 
and even miore forward in most branches of instruction, 
than the generality of children of their age^ Their pro- 
gresses never uniform or regular, but always by fits and 
starts, and all at oner, as if a cell were opened in tlieir 
brain, or a v&il withdrawn from their understanding, and 
that, too, w hen least expected. Parents and schoolmasters 
might learn many a useful lesson on that alpine height, 
and find data which would save more than one dunce 
from tj^ie rod, and teach the master that he is far more 
to blame than the scholar. 

II is great principle is to strengthen tho body before he 
attempts to develop the mind. He even goes so far as 
to say, that to venture on {fie second before the first is 
^accomplished, is productive of the most disastrous conse- 
quence^ and were his warning voice hut listened to, how 
many victims of precocity, how many little wonders, who 
minister to parental selt-lovc for a time, and then sink 
inti*,*ntHV<<ftnty aftenvaids, might be saved from subse- 
quent suffering and nervous irritability! 

Dr Guggeubiihl divides cretinism into several different 
species :- fc ltf. Atrophy, in whlbh the spinal marrow has 
suffered mostly, and the extremities are nearly paralysed : 
2d, ltaehitic, W'here the bones have become soft and spongy, 
arul out of proportion: 3c/, Hydrocephalie; the disorder 
being occasioned by tvaler formed in the cells of the skull, 
which ought to be occupied by the brain: 4th, Inborn, of 
which the germ is in the infant at its birth, and which 
presents any ’or all of the foregoing principles, and varies 
in intensity, from the slightly affected, down to the mass 
of animal matter whiph lies where it is placed, and can 
neither move nor speak. In this class are to be remarked 
those who have imperfect bodily growth, aud the head 
sut of proportion to the body; and also those who do not 
speak, yet are not deaf, but who have great difficulty in 
articulating, and are too lazy to attempt it. # 

W® might give some striking extracts from the German 
report published by Dr Guggenbiihl in 1846, illustrative 
of .each of these forms of cretinism ; but perhaps the 
following case of the first-mentioned form of cretinism 
(atrophy) will be considered sufficient in a non -profes- 
sional journal like this: — f* 

* L r, a little girl of six months old, was brought to 

us. Her mother is strong and healthy, but her. father 
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Weak and scrofulous. Till she was four mouths old she 
was in good health, hut weaker than children of that age 
generally. A violent cold was *th© beginning of her ill- 
ness; and when brought to our house, her appearance was 
so wretched, as to procure her the name of the little worm, 
from the Princess-Royal Henrietta of Wurtembtrg, during 
her visit to us; and truly was she so named, for she was 
frightful to look upon. Her body was more like a skeleton 
covered with skin than anything else, and that skin was 
cold . and wrinkled. All iter muscles were inftnovable,* 

and Hie extremities of hfe body like miniature hands and 
feet. Her face was deadly white, her forehead and cheeks 
wrinkled like all old person’s, while her black and pierc- 
ing eyes had a singularly knowing look. She slept ill, 
her pulse was feeble, and she had no natural heat. She 
came to us in duly; the weather was beautiful, and the 
keenness of our mountain air, the uninterrupted sunshine 
of our unclouded sky, the electricity which predominates 
irf the atmosphere, all which have so great an influence 
on our invalids, were furthered by strict regimen and 
constant care. This delicate little creature, who so soon 
after her birth had began to lose all resemblance to a 
human being, and thet so rapidly, now made as r&pid 
strides towards recovery. In three months* time the 
deformities of her pereon began to disappear, her skin 
recovered its natural warmth ^ the wrinkles vanished, and 
her face grew young again, with the hue and the charm 
of infancy; and at the same time her smile, and the 
manner in which she took notice of those around her, 
showed that the faculties of her mind were awakening 
also. In the space of twelve mouths, she had lost the 
appearance of a little doll, and had regained that of 
children of her own age — proof sufficient of the efficacy 
of proper treatment begun without loss of time, and of 
the disorder being more efficaciously treated in earliest 
infancy than at a later period. It is now eighteen 
months since she left uh, and we have had the happiness 
of learning from the Pastor Bitzius of Lulzclfliick, jk> 
well known as a popular writer, in whose parish site is, 
that she continues in perfect hcalch, and can talk and 
express herself well.’ * 

Dr Guggenbuhl makes a wide distinction between 
cretinism and idiotism, and after illustrating his ideas 
on the subject by the description of two brothers who 
are in his institution — the one erdtin, the other idiot — 
he proceeds thus : — 

4 Cretinism shows itself sometimes in tho physical 
development, and sometimes in the intellectual, and 
sometimes in both, and to about tho same degree. It is 
always accompanied by some great defect in the consti- 
tution; while the intellect is, nevertheless, capable of 
being acted upon. 

4 Idiotism, on the contrary, is often fou^d Jin a beau- 
tiful, well-propoTtioned body. It is occasioned,' without 
any exception, by a fault in tho formation of thd brain — 
sometimes too large-— or ap organisation of it which ex- 
cludes the possibility of any but a very slight degree of 
cultivation: 

* Anatomical researches on the bodies of cretins have 
shown that the seat of the disorder is almost always in 
the brain. Sometimes its substance differs from that of 
healthy subjects by being too hard or too little, some- 
times it is watery, and sometimes its fibres are fiat and 
small, as in animals. Yet a cause still hidden from us, 
either before or after birth, hinders the proper develop- 
ment of the brain and of the spicial marrow, both so 
essentially necessary to the growth and the progress of 
the child. 

4 Cretinism is also closely allied to scrofula : the symp- 
toms of the latter' being often, if not always, found in 
cretins, and the same remedies being generally good for 
both. (Goitres, also, often accompany or precede it, and 
are sometimes enormous in old cretins.) Scrofula is 
frequent in the valleys, very fatal, odd its effects dread- 
ful, even where it does not kill.’ 

Such, then, ig.ordtinism — a disorder which is sometimes 
brought into the world by the unfortunate child at its 
birth, and which in that case has a stronger hold over 
the constitution thwj when it attacks it at a later period ; 



but which the offcenest shows itself in the first few weeks, 
or months, or years of its existence : Seldom or ever after 
the age of seven years ; and if met by a change of air 
and diet, by strengthening and exciting remedies, by 
action on the nervfes, the bones, and the muscles, can be 
stopped short, and finally cured i*. taken in time after 
the moment when it first manifests itself, and. if the 
treatment is continued long enough ; and which con 
almost always bo modified: thus differing entirely from 
idiocy, which is incurable and unmodifiable. Cr6tins at 
the highest point of the disorder never live longer than 
twenty-five years, and pass, ab it were, at once from child- 
hood to old age in their appearance. 

Tiicy are, even in that extreme state of disgusting 
helplessness, the objects of tenderness and superstitious 
reverence in their families; according to the beneficent 
dispensations of u merciful God, who never permits a 
want in thu human race without implanting a feeling 
in the human heart which is to lead men to minister 
unto it. Thrir headB are almost invariably larger than 
those of other men, and offer some singular and defective 
forms, through which one feature runs without excep- 
tion — the depression of the forehead. Unfortunately, 
those prejudices which exist everywhere amongst the 
poor, have hitherto greatly hindered all anatomical re- 
searches in cretins, and rendered the study of the causes 
of cretinism bo vague and unsatisfactory. 

We will now turn to the, remedies which Dr Guggcn- 
biihl has employed with the greatest success, and which 
he recommends to the notice and use of the scientific 
world. 

They arc, in general, the same, with little variation ; 
ami consist in electric shocks on the liqgd and on the 
feet, given during sleep or in the bath, where generally 
the little patients pronounce their first distinct words; 
of aromatic frictions on the back, with baths of the same; 
of preparations of steel, bark; of the waters of Wiedcgg, 
which arc in the neighbourhood f of cod -liver oil; of 
iodine; of jugl&ra regia; of a diet composed of goats’ 
milk, which is peculiarly aromatic on the mountains; of' 
meat, some few vegetables, with the entire exclusion of 
potatoes; but above all, and tho most important, is con- 
tinual exposure to the air and sunshine — those who can- 
not walk being laid out or» the grass to inhale the whole- 
some breezes of that high, pure air;* cold baths they 
cannot bear. Gymnastic exercises, which require the 
daily use of every muscle, are also very important, and 
excite the children to emulation in their feats; whilst 
the exercise of the faculties of the mind are equally 
Cameroon in mental gymnastics, according to the powers 
of each little scholar. Music has been found to be a 
powerful aid, soothing, interesting, and refining; and we 
own bear witness ourselves to the thrilling effect of the 
voices of the happy little group, who sang to us in their 
infantine manner the praises of their God. Few persons, 
we think, could have restrained their tears while listen- 
ing to that infant choir, and reflecting that but for the 
Christian lore which has watched over them, their voices j 
might still have uttered nothing but groans, and their 
souls remained ignorant of God their Maker. 

Let us now turn to the difficult question — what are the 
causes of cretinism; and set forth the various supposi- 
tions which have been given down to the present day. 

From all the observations 'inade by Dr Guggefibtflri 
himself, and collected by him from others, from those 
also published by the different societies which have exa- 
mined into it, there seems to remain no doubt that it 
arises from local causes affecting the state of the atmo- 
sphere in which the children are bom or live. That it 
is necessarily hereditary, does not appear; for children of 
parents half cr6tin, or with some signs of the disease, 
often escape; whereas very lively and healthy persons 
often have cretin children, when, living in a close, steamy 
air, in '-alleys where there' is not a thorough renewing of 

* Messrs Sohublu and Buxzorlni have shown by their experi- 
ments that the human lunge absorb in the mountain air a much 
greater quantity of oxygen than in the plain; for which reason 
the nervous system Is more active, r* 1 ™* 1 heat Is stronger, and 
the nrurlshmc it given to the body more qbundant. 
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tRe air, or where stagnant vapours remain on the sides of 
the hills, by the waters Doming down from the heights, 
and being held in by a ledge of rocks or a belt of trees. 
We most add also the want of cleanliness and fresh air 
in the habitations, which are but too soften devoid of a 
sufficient number of windows, and which are generally 
ornamented in front by a large dunghill, surrounded by 
a pool of infectious water, from which taxations exhale 
which fnust necessarily form a part of thv atmosphere of 
the interior of the dwellings. Want of cleanlineflb in 
their persons also — the use of fresh water being no part 
of their education ; and lastly, the miserable food thtft 
the peasants in general live upon, consisting of salt meat 
at times, block bread, hard cheese, and potatoes. * 

What seems to justify this theory, is, that along 
with the advancement of civilisation (the consequence of 
long peace), of much travelling, of money flowing into 
places which formerly were never visited by t strangers ; 
in consequence also of the progress made in comfort in 
the housos, of cleanliness in particular (partially intro- 
duced), of drainage, of better roads, &c. it is certain that 
the very most disgusting form of cretinism has nearly 
disappeared. Those unfortunate beings, who could nei- 
ther move, speak, nor show any sign of humanity, except 
its most degraded form, are scarcely now to be met with. 
Such were those frightful objects which the French sol- 
diers fired at on their first entrance into Switzerland, not 
from cruelty, but from the horror with which they in- 
spired them. The inhatptaifts have also at the same 
time become more active, laborious, and sober by their 
intercourse with other countries;* and the great facilities 
of land and water carriage have introduced the produce 
of the colonies, and substituted a much more wholesome 
species of food than the indigestible cheeses, curds, salt 
pork, and greasy bacon, which before constituted their 
only nourishment. ^ \ 

Formerly, also, cretins but a step removed from the 
state wc have described were unfortunately permitted by 
the authorities to intermarry, and thus became the parents 
of wretches yet more unhappy than Miemselvcs. Now, 
marriages amongst near relations, especially where there 
is any tendency to disorder, are much discouraged, as 
being fatal to the health of their children. We may 
therefore hope that, if no great pressure of misery should 
fall on the inhabitants of the Alpine valleys, every suc- 
ceeding year may bring amongst them some of those 
habits which are the best preventatives of scrofula, goitre, 
and cretinism. 

But to return to the history of the Abend berg. THIro 
have been founded two other hospices in imitatio^ of it 
— the one in Wurfcemberg, by a few Christian triends 
associated together, and which is daced under the di- 
rection of Mr Rosch; the other in Saxony, formed by 
the unwearied efforts of Dr Cams, physician to the king. 
In Austria, researches are making, under the superin- 
tendence of the Baron do Funchtersleben, but no estab- 
lishment has yet been made; and through the mountaufs 
of Caucasus inquiries are going on by the great Russian 
oculist, Piragoff, whose name is so well known to science. 
The king of Sardinia also has taken up the subject 
with royal munificence, and ordered an investigation of 
every parish throughout his dominions, which has been 
now at work for many months, and the report of which is 
expected to be published speedily. 

3i GuggenbUhL’s second report, as yet only published 
in German, is accompanied by a very large number of 
letters of affection and encouragement, addressed to him 
from all parts of the continent by men of science, learn- 
ing, philanthropy, and Christian principle, many of whom 
have visited th^Abendberg, and give their witness to its 
success. They are in some instances accompanied by the 
dipromas of different learned societies. 

* It Is a fact that since the openin#\f the route into Italx by the 
Simplop. the number of such wretched beings lias much diminished 
all, through the Valais. 6nl y since tbon tho banking up of the 
Rhone has taken place, and is still proaeouted by the authorities 
of the canton, by which the ma rshes, which formerly were under 
water on each aide of the river, aro drained, and formed Into a 
fertile and salubrious country. 


It is now time to close our humble tribute to the 
beauty and the importance of Dr GuggenbilhPs bold un- 
dertaking in a medical, a scientific, ,a pMlantbtopic, a 
political, and, above all, in a Christian point of view; 
and we can fearlessly call on all those in our own happy 
land, where cretinism and goYtres are unknown, to wf$m 
the present and future welfare of mankind is <U Mty to 
come forward with the abundant riches with which pros- 
perity and commerce have blessed us,* so different from 
the scanty resources of poor revolutionised Switzedand, 
and help one of tho noblest and tho most unselfish enter- 
prises that tho age can boast of. # 

Let not his confidence in the sympathy «and the assist- 
ance of tho wise and the good of every country be disap- 
pointed, but let those who are unscathed by such afflic- 
tions build here an altar of thanksgiving to God !* 

THE FAINTElt OF CORK. * , 

In a carpenter’s workshop adjoining a small hotue 
situated in a suburb of the city of Cork, a lad of four- 
teen was standing one day about sixty years ago. He 
was tall lor his age, and slightly qiade, with handsome 
features and bright quick-glancing eyes, that seemed to 
turn in scorn from the instruments of homely industry 
that surrounded him, and to fix with a gaze of longing 
love on the waving branch* of a fine old efm-tree, that 
chequered with their greenness the laughing blue of a 
summer sky. lie stood lost in contemplation, till his 
reverie was broken by a rough voice behind him, 

* Wlmt, Nat! idling as usual, and Staring out of the 
window instead of finishing the table for Mr Wilson. 
You know it must go home to-morrow, and it is not 
half made.* 

The boy sighed deeply, and without replying, took up 
a piece of wood and a cliisel which were lying upon the 
ground, rffid walked slowly towards the working bench. 
TI^j person who addressed him was hip father, an 
lioneft, hard-working mechanic, who, after watching 
for a while his son 1 ® listless resumption of his task, 
sighed in hi« turn, and said — ‘ Well, Nat, if you don’t 
wear out many tuola by hard work, at least you don't 
spare the chalk. Fin afraid all the furniture you have 
made, or ever will make, wont pay me ffir all the lumps 
of it >ou use in scrawling on the walls and timber. 
You’re now no longer a child ; and tell me, in the name 
of common sense, how do you ever expect to earn a live- 
lihood by wasting your time in such folly ? * The boy 
jsast a mournful glance round the walls of the workshop, 
which were flourished over with designs of figures and 
(‘landscapes. Though drawn with common chalk on the 
stained plaster, they displayed a freedom of touch and 
beauty of expression quite marvellous for an artist so 
youfifc atiu so untaught. Every picturesque form of 
inanimate nature or grotesque living figure that met 
the eye of Nathaniel Grogan, was immediately trea- 
sured in his mind, and his hand proceeded to trace it 
visibly with the sole rude materials within his reach, 
impelled by an impulse of genius as irresistible as that 
which filled tho birks and braes of Scotland with the 
untutored andnmdying melodies of Bums. The youth 
we speak of is still remembered in his native land as 
an artist of 40 common order. Many exquisite engrav- 
ings and original paintings remain to attest liis skill. 
Hud he lived under more favourable circumstances, 
he might have achieved a European reputation } as it 
is, we are still proud to class him among the gifted 
artists whom our city has produced. Some passages in 
nis life deserve to be noticed, and with these we will 
proceed. 

Tljp boy loved his parents, and yet he was thoroughly 
unhappy : lief* felt wild longings and aspirations that 
carried his thoughts far beyond his father's workshop,' 
even while he was chained to unsuitable labour. He 
was wont to despatch his daily task as speedily os pog- 
- . \r 'V\ 

* A large number of the children admitted are verypoofc&ad 
many pay nothii* ; tho benevolence of the founder preyerutfug his 
turning them away from b^ door. ■■ 
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gible, and then, with a few rude materials which he 
possessed, pursue his darling studies. One fine summer 
evening he was sent by his father on an errand, which 
led him for some distance along the river banks. The 
varied loveliness of the scene filled the boy's ardent 
| mind w^th rapture, while the peaceful calm of sunset 
> tended to soothe the repining emotions which were 
ever ready to arise when he thought of his humble 
' lot. Ite had long contemplated leaving home, and 
j pushing his fortune in a foreign land : the, thought 
' recurred now as he watched his own bright Lee gliding 
| on towards the ocean. p But how could he leave his 
1 parents? — how tell them that he must forsake the 
humble occupation to which they had destined him ? An 
opportunity offered sooner than he had expected. An 
American vessel was in the harbour, and the captain, 
who was ready to sail for New York, wanted some^addi- 
tioyal hands. lie happened this evening to be taking 
» stroll by the river s}de, and remarked young Grogun 
gazing wistfully on the waters. 

* Holla! youngster,' cried he ; ‘would you like to take 
a trip across the Atlantic this fine weather ? ' 

The youth started, and looked up. We do not know 
what reply he made, but it certainly -was not in the 
negative, for before ft wo days, had passed, Nathaniel 
Grogan was. shipped on board the Ajax ; and liis weep- 
ing parents, after giving liihi their parting embrace and 
blessing, watched with anguish the swelling sails that 
bore away tbeir only boy. 

Ten years passed on, and the Grogans heard nothing 
of their absent s6n ; they believed him to be dead, and 
mourned for him as only parents can mourn ; but woes 
of another kind cainc on them. The father one day, in 
cleaving a piece of timber, cut his hand severely; hi 
did not at first attend to it properly, and the pain and 
inflammation in a few days became so great that a fever 
ensued, and his life was in danger. After a ldng illness, 
he began slowly to recover, but continued for some time 
unable to work. All his savings were expended, and lie 
found himself and his wife redua d to the utmost po- 
verty. Sometimes the poor invalid, wliei eating his 
scanty meal of potatoes, so ill suited to restore his 
wasted strength, would say, with tears in his eyes, 

4 Ah, if our poor Nat could only have contented him- 
self at home, what a help and comfort lie might be to 
i us now !’ Then his wife would turn her weeping eyes 
towards a landscape hanging on the wall, which her son 
had placed there the day before he sailed, and say, 
‘God is good, James ; let us* try and be resigned to His. 
holy will.' 

One day when Grogan was nearly recovered, he was 
sent for by a rich and benevolent gentleman residing in 
the neighbourhood to execute some trifling mb a in his 
house. The carpenter’^ clothes were so old % and Svorn, 
that he felt almost ashamed to present himsdlf at the 
door of a handsome dwelling. Ilia employer* however, 
received him most kindly, and ordered refreshments for 
him before he proceeded to work. After the poor man 

had partAken of a hearty repast, Mr called him, 

and said, 4 1 went to bespeak sonic deal tables and chairs 
from you, Grogan ; but first come into the drawing- 
room — one of the window frames is strained, and I want 
to have it settled.’ The carpenter of course obeyed, and 
taking off his shoes at the threshold, entered a more 
splendid apartment than he had ever seen before. 

* Wait there for a moment,' saM Mr j 1 1 will 

oome directly, and bIiow you what to do.’ 

Left alone in the drawing-room, Grogan ha.l leisure 
to look about him. At first he felt bewildered by the 
splendour of the furniture and richness of the hangings 
that surrounded him. He also remarked several paint- 
ings ; but one in particular arrcBtcd his attention. It 
was placed leaning against the wall in an excellent light, 
and the old man started when he ’gazed a t it. There 
he saw his own likeness standing in his workshop, 
everything iiv-it drawn with the utmost fidelity, as it 
appeared on the well-remembered evening when he 
[ bade his son farewell. The figure of theeboy appeared 



in the foreground, but his face was not seen; for it 
rested on his mother's shoulder, in whose arms he was 
locked, and whose meek countenance of wo was por- 
trayed with matchless fidelity. With clasped hands 
and parted lips the old man gazed $ he did not speak 
or stir till Mr , who had enured the room unper- 

ceived, touched his arm and Baid, 4 Does that picture, 
Grogan, remind ]?ou of any one ?' 

1 Oil, sir, my boy*— my boy It was all be could say. 
His chest heaved, and tears, such as poverty and sick- 
ness failed to draw, streamed down his cheeks. A side- 
door opened, and a man rushed in. Who would have 
recognised the slight pale-faced stripling in that tall 
handsome figure ? But the father knew the soft-toned 
voice that now, with touching gentleness, besought his 
pardon ; and the father felt the quick bright glance of 
that eye meeting his, whose beams he had mourned as 
for ever qrenched. It was indeed his long-lost son, 
returned to comfort him and his wife in their old age. 

Since wq, lost sight of Nathaniel Grogan he had 
passed through many vicissitudes. He had experienced 
in the new world all the varied chances of a wandering 
life, and suffered many and bitter privations, so that 
often, in utter weariness of spirit and hopelessness of I 
heart, lie felt almost ready to lie down and die. How 
did lie mourn over the wayward temperament which i 
led him to forsake his parents and his country: yet he j 
shrank from returning to them a penniless outcast, ire j 
vowed to himself that he would achieve honour and :! 
competence ere lie again trod the green fields of Erin. j 
That vow, through his own persevering endeavours, j 
and the disinterested kindness of some rich country- | 
men whom he met in America, he was enabled to keep. 
Having realised some money by the sale of pictures jn 
the United States, lie came over to his native city, 
recommended to the kind and powerful patronage of 

Mr . During the voyage, the vessel was for some 

time becalmed, and Grogan occupied the tedious hours 
in committing to canvas that parting Beene, which the 
lapse of years lmd failed to efface from his memory. 
Like the patriarch of old, his heart was bursting with 
the question, 4 Doth my father yet live?' and, like him, 
when the sight of that father once more gladdened his 
eyes, 4 lie fell upon his neck and kissed him and then 
4 he nourished his father and liis father's house with 
bread.’ 

The subsequent career of Nathaniel Grogan was 
respectable and tolerably prosperous. He taught draw- 
ing with success for many years in his native* city, 
wherev however, liis taleut failed to be appreciated as 
fully as it deserved. Borne of his paintings still adorn 
the collections of the gentry in the south of Ireland. 

o 

T LYING MACHINES. 

If the desire to fly conveyed the presumption that man 

as ever destined for its enjoyment, it can only be said 
to be very lamentable that this long-deferred faculty 
has yet to be realised. But that it is the fascinating 
occupation of gome ingenious miuds to draw plaus and j 
devise machines for this end, the press has never long | 
suffered us to doubt. A modest, and, for a marvel, j 
a sober-minded little book, by one taking the name of j 
Duedolus Britannicus,* is one'lof tbo most recent of gjicb .,| 
records, and lias, by its appearance, suggested the cur- j 
sory consideration we propose to bestow upon this snb- 1 
ject. We conceive, however, that there is a legitimate ; 
distinction to be recognised between the arts of flying j 
and floating in the air. Tlte distinction is such as pre- ; 
vails between a rudderless, oarless, sailless boat, at the 
mercy of the billow on which it reposes, and a steamer , 
full of volimotory powers. Bo here, ballooning — that ! 
is, being hauled up a certain distance into the sky, and j 
let do«m again wherever the wind wills— and aerial < 
navigation are very dissimilar things. ,u The orte we ! 
have attained to ; but it is, to say the least of it, a j 

i 

* Aerial Navigation. By Dee (lulus Britannious. Sherwood. 1848. j 
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most questionable thing whether we shall ever be per* 
mitted to accomplish the other* 

It is needless, in the present advanced state of infor- 
mation, to go into any' account of the origin or history 
of balloons. By the ingenuity of Mr Green and others, 
* the balloon has apparently attainea perfection; but 
after all, it is nothing iDore than a toy— a machine help- 
less in the midst of the atmosphere. Unlike the shin at 
sea, it has nothing against which sails or rudder can be 
made to act.. Theorising men of science, however, r.re 
not satisfied, and new contrivances to guide the ma- 
chine have been attempted. One of these consists of 
a sail fdaced horizontally, or vertically, in connection 
with proper sustaining apparatus attached to the ^ar. 
Mr Edgeworth first proposed the use of this resisting 
surface to the Royal Irish Academy in 1795, but it 
was principally for facilitating the ascent and descent 
of the machine. A Mr Evans appears to have con- 
ceived the first successful method of directing the 
flight of the machine. Using a small 4 Montgolfier ’ 
balloon, he suspended a large oblique surfi&e beneath 
it. When the balloon ascended, it ascended in the 
direction toward which the upper edge of the oblique 
surface looked, and descended again to the point to 
which the lower edge was directed. Thus a sort of 
aerial tacking was attained. Tho course which a 
balloon thus fitted would take in its ascent, might be 
described thus / ; then when it attained the highest 
ppint, the edge of the plane would be reversed, and the 
balloon would descend thus -*^ ; or the whole course 
It was proposed that two balloons should he 
used — a Montgolfier below, and a hydrogen a consider- 
able height above. Biot remarked, this was placing a 
furnace underneath a powder magazine. It was mani- 
fest that atrial voyaging, if only to be accomplished by 
this means, had little to recommend it to the philoso- 
pher, and none to the expeditious traveller. This idea, 
therefore, fell to the ground for a time. The motive 
powers of the steam-engine were then thought of, 
and it was proposed to place a light engine in the 
eft*, which should actuate a pair of vanes on either 
side. But the weight of engines, fuel, water, and 
the necessary attendants, has hitherto been an in- 
surmountable difficulty. The lightest marine-engine, 
on the condensing principle, cannot he made under 
at least twelve or thirteen hundredweight per horse- 
power. Many ingenious plans were devised for reduc- 
ing the weight of the steam-engine. Mr Gurney 
invented some engines, which, with their fuel for ^ie 
hour, did not weigh more than 300 pounds per Jiorse- 
power. Sir George Cayley, an accurate mathemati- 
cian and a sound philosopher, cl* mg with invincible 
tenacity to the steam-propulsion idea, and propose^ 
the use of a balloon made of Mackintosh’s India-rubber 
(doth, filling it with steam , and at the same time pro- 
pelling the car by a steam-engine beneath. He con- 
cludes by expressing his belief that Dr Darwin’s linej, 
so often quoted, and in our day in part so strikingly 
fulfilled, should yet receive their fulfilment in the 
regions of air : — • 

‘Soon shall thy arm, unconquerod steam ! afar 
Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car ; 

Ur ou wide-waving wings expanded, bear 
The flying chariot through the lields of air.* 

The steam-engine being thus apparently a hopeless 
d*ag, our aeronautic geuii returned to balloon-ma- 
numvering. A Dr Macsweeny of Cork has written a 
pamphlet, in which he enters into a description of the 
aero-tactics; and there arcs several curious modes of 
balloon progression described by this sanguine gentle- 
ms o. One method of navigation is called balloon-warping . 
It requires two balloons, which must be connected by a 
long rope ; and after some perplexing fashion or other, it 
is stated that the aeronauts cafl by this means v^ind or 
warp*one another along. Another equally curious and 
whimsical, and, in our estimation, of about an equal 
feasibility, was called emscenting. Let our readers 
imagine the strides of afiant pair of compasses, in half 


circles, across a country, and they will form, pome idea of 
the plan proposed under this head. Two balloons were 
requisite also in this case : under the- car of one tW a 
long pole, with a couple eff planes of canvas prelecting 
downwards from it. The other balloon was to he snails 
stationary, a brisk breeze was to blow, and the balloon with 
the pole-planes to be hauled scross the current Tbps 
it woulfl be made to describe a great semicircle find ip 
this way wc were to fiy across England ! Wings and 
oars filled with gas wire also tried; but this proved a 
vanity likewise. It waB then thought that these erratic 
machines — balloons— might be made available for the 
purposes of traffic by means of ‘ftaUoon-toqytf.* This con- 
trivance was by fixing a number of posts, like the posts 
of our electric telegmphs, from one town to another ; a 
long rope was sustained by these in a spring catch, which 
ran through a ring in the bottom of the car. Thus the 
ballocxi was guided — that Is, was to be guided — from place 
to place. • * • 

Passing these fanciful contrivances, we may advert 
to one which, though discovered long since by Baldwin, 
still keeps its place in aerial navigation. This i? the 
invention of hedging. Probably it derived its origin, 
as well as name^i’rom the artifice omunon in navigating 
a vessel down a stream — wluch is by carrying an anchor 
trailing under her hows *, thus stedriige-way is gained on 
the vessel. Mr Green, as a substitute, uses the long 
rope, called the * guide-rape.* By allowing the end of this 
rope to trail on the ground, rotation of the machine is 
prevented, its course is retarded, and a guiding power is 
to some extent established. It is to be remembered, 
however, that the rope, when long, is of itself a great 
addition to the weight of the machine. To meet this 
objection, a tapering rope has been proposed, the thickest 
end being attached to the car. The rope thus acts also 
in some measure as a regulator of the height of the 
machine.* If it has a tendency to descend, more rope 
is thereby supported on the ground, and the balloon 
becomes more buoyant ; if it rises, it has tfc carry more 
rope. A dangerous # accidcnt sometimes occurs from 
the end of Jlie rope lashing round trees and houses; 
this lias been remedied by fastening a long rattan cane 
to the extremity. After all, even the guide-rope, the 
simplest and best of these plans, is of ve»y limited Appli- 
cation on land. At sea, possibly, it might prove of value. 
Altogether, we cannot for ourselves look to the guide- 
rope for much practical benefit beyond its preventing 
rotation. The success of aeronauts in the air alone hav- 
ing proved so limited, raan^ plans have been suggested 
Tor a union of a6ro and bydro-nautics, and several hybrid 
•machines were constructed. In some of these the 
steam-engine was placed in a boat, which dragged the 
balloon after jt. Wc are at a loss to discover any supe- 
riority ov*f an ordinary steam -;gcssel in this whimsy. 

Perceiving tho futility of these schemes, some in- 
genious men first conceived the idea of forming a ma- 
chine after the principle of% fish! Their reasoning 
was ingenious. They perceived the fallacy of compar- 
ing a balloon to a ship ; and adopting a juster argument, 
determined to construct an aerial machine on this novel 
rule. Their jiiachine was called the aeronautic fsh. 
It was first planned in the year 1739 : it contained many 
ingenious contrivances: w*ater was used for ballast: it 
had wings Marking with cranks, by which its flight was 
to be secured. But the most curious idea about it was 
the plan for ascending or descending. The machine 
being built on the model of a fisli, was long and sharp- 
pointed underneath it was a weight, which was mov- 
able from end to end by a series of ropes and pulleys. 
When it was desirable to ascend, the weight was pulled 
down to the tail ; this made it heavier, and consequently 
the |>row roqp up. If tho machine, would fly now, it 
would take antupwanl course. But if the desire was.to 
descend, the weight was hauled down to the fore part, 
and if followed, of course, that the direction Would be 
downwards. The balloon was of a long, fish-like figure, 
by which it was hoped that the tendency to rotation 
would be destroyed. The machine was constrapefiTu 
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France, mid it is Mid that Marshal Ney, who took the 
deepest interest in its conjWuelion, spent as much as 
100,000 francs Upon it. It wtp launched, it floated, with 
feeble powers it flew, but it would turn on one side. All 
the ingenuities were in vain ; and after a long struggle 
of patience, talent, hope, and money against the diffi- 
culties of the subject, it was thrown aside in despair. 

The next attempt had a similar termination. , In the 
year 1835 there. appeared in the papers the advertise- 
ments of the European Aeronautical Society. Mop 
weie prepared for eoityething wonderful, and they were 
not to be disappointed. In the Victoria Road, London, 
a dock was built, in which the lines of the first aerial 
ship were laid down. The name of this machine was 
the * Eagle.* Borrowing the idea of^he fish aerostat, the 
object of the inventors was to imitate a fish as far as 
possible. A vast curiosity was excited by this announce- 
ment, and for a time thg Victoria Road Dock whs the 
attraction of the learned and unlearned, the. ignorant 
and the scientific. Time wore on, and the machine, when 
complete, may be thus described : — In order to obtain 
the requisite buoyancy, a principal part of the Eagle 
consisted of an immense balloon, in the form of aihori- 
zontal cylinder, terminating in a cone at each end. This 
part of the ship was one hundred and sixty feet long, 
and sixty feet in height. It was of such dimensions as to 
contain, by calculation, 200', 000 cubic feet of hydrogen 
gas •, consequently the floating capacity was sufficiently 
large to admit of the suspension of a long car. The 
ingenious projectors, anxious to carry out their typo, 
had contrived a (Sever apparatus for imitating the air- 
bladder of the fish. It is familiar knowledge that the 
fish is able, by the compression it can exercise over this 
receptacle, either to rise to the surface or to sink itself 
to the bottom. This idea was developed also in the 
Eagle. Along the car ran two iron pipes ; these were 
connected with an air, or in this case, a gas pump, winch, 
by means of a tube entering the balloon, drew out the 
gas from tlielice, and pumped it into the iron pipes 1 . In 
so doing, the effect was precisely similar to that produced 
by the fish : the machine became specifically heavier, 
and sank down. To elevate it again, it was only need- 
ful to let out some of the compressed gas back into 
the balloon, when, becoming specifically lighter than 
an equal bulk of air, the Eagle rose. The ne v t step 
was the propelling machinery. Keeping true to their 
1 original idea, it was constructed so as to resemble, on a 
vast scale, the pectoral and ventral fins, and the tail of 
a fish. There were four pc.irs of fans, two of which 
were placed on each side of the car. They were made 
of cane and varnished cotton, by which it was hoped 
the requisite strength and lightness would be secured. 
These fans were moved by a windlass, which was 
worked by the crew. - *Now the Eagle was to a 
really useful invention. It was to make periat voyages 
to Paris and back. It yias to carry seventeen indi- 
viduals, and to accomplish the journey in six hours 1 
It was not intended to fly at a greater altitude than 
three hundred feet, which would dear all ordinary ob- 
stades ; and the machine could, on extraordinary occa- 
sions, easily rise by means of its compressed gas. 
Neither was it iutended to brave a storm : if the wind 
were in favour, so much the better ; but if on the con- 
trary, }t was right in the Eagle’s eye, it was not to be 
contended with — she was to return, and wait for fair 
weather. The inventor of this Machine is understood 
to have been Count Lennox. In the y-ar previous to 
its appearance in London, it is said to have been trie^ 
in Paris j but that city proving a bad starting-place, it 
was brought over to wing its way thither from London. 
The Eagle, raver flew ; the Bclicme proved an utter 
failure j and wte name and day-dreams of the European 
AfironajrtHO Society are all that now remains of it. 

The iftpst recent applications of "machinery to bal- 
loon jflbfiiftion were two small models— the one by 
the * veteran aeronaut* Mr Green, the other by Mr 
Monck Mason. In 1840, Mr Green exhibited in the 
Polytechnic Institution a small balloon, Hhree feet in 
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diameter, which certainly did travel in any given direc- 
tion in the BtiU air of the great room* This he effected 
by letting a guide-rope hang from the car, and attach- 
ing to toe car a pur of windmill vanes, which were 
moved by clockwork contained within. The direction 
of the aerostat was in a line with the guide-rope, and 
horizontally. In 1843, Mr Monck Mason effected the 
same object by affixing an Archimedean screw upon a 
spindle which protruded from the car. In both cases 
the result was only such as was to he anticipated— 
aerial navigation was not advanced by either. 

* The 1 Ariel,* the far-famed invention of Mr Hensom, 
is the first modern attempt to construct a machtae to fly 
by mechanical powers alone. The idea was first started 
about five years ago, and the interest and cilrfosity 
produced will be well remembered. Even the legisla- 
tive assembly caught the infection, and the House of 
Commons ^passed the bill for the constitution of the 
Aerial Transit Company. Sober expectations of seeing 
the Ariel sweep on rapid pinion over the top of St 
Paul’s were raised in the minds even of flunking men ; 
and wondering crowds went down to Poplar to look at 
something which popular report declared to be the real 
machine. The description of it is as follows : — It consisted 
of a large light frame, 150 feet in length, 30 feet in width, 
and containing therefore an area of 4500 square feet. 
The frame was to he covered with varnished linen or silk. 
There was also a tail, which, turning on a joint, was to 
direct the Ariel’s flight. In. the centre of the frame 
the car was attached. After the requisite arrangements 
for passengers and the stowage of fuel, came the motive 
power. This is said to have contained some remarkably 
clever adaptations. It consisted of a light and power- 
ful steam-engine, suspended in the middle of the wings. 
It drove two sets of vanes, each twenty feet in diameter, 
which were placed at the hinder edge of the wings. The 
boiler w as equally remarkable. It was formed of fifty 
hollow' truncated cones, each one being three feet long, 
and flvo and a half inches in diameter at the base. 
These cones were* arranged with the blunt ends down- 
wards, all round, and above, and below the fire, thus 
presenting a surface of fifty square feet to the action of 
the flames. The steam thus generated was to supply 
two cylinders of twenty - horse combined power, and 
after fulfilling its functions, was to be condensed in a 
number of small tubes, which would be kept sufficiently 
cool by the rapidity of the flight. Water was thus 
economised — only twenty gallons of which was said to 
be sufficient for the boiler to work with. The whole 
weight of this steam-engine of twenty-horse power was 
put at the fabulous figure of 600 lbs. The Ariel was 
to start by first running down an inclined plane, the 
resistance of the air was to carry her off’ free, and then 
the vanes were to sustain and to propel her on her 
way. The main reliance of the inventor appears to 
have been upon the large resisting surface his machine 
ottered to the air in descending. Calculating the load 
at 3000 lbs., there was a provision of a square foot and 
a half for every pound weight — that is, the area of 
resistance Vas 4500 square feet. Now it is easily ascer- 
tained that a weight equal to the above, under the most 
favourable circumstances, has a gravitating tendency 
equal to- thirteen miles an hour, or eighteen feet a second 
— all that the suvface of resistance can do being t&st * 1 
tard the fall. To sustain this weight, falling at this 
rate of speed, the power requisite amounts to at least 
that of sixty horses ; and even then nothing would be 
gained over an ordinary balloon, if we except a pretty 
rapid tumble should the engines stop work. Therefore 
the engines of the Ariel must have fleen trebled in 
power before it could even float; while to fly at the :$te 
of fifty or sixty miles an hour, it would be necessary to 
raise their power to that two or three hundred horses. 
It need scarcely be added that the Ariel never fulfilled 
those highly-coloured expectation which were enter- 
tained of her. A small model was exhibited, which, 
working by clockwork, and gleamed at the end of a 
balanced arm , certainly flew found $ but this was all. 
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Now, the scheme just put forth by Daedalus Britan 
nidus has one merit— that it is a complete novelty, and 
can be compared in no respects to its predecessors of 
any kind. without meaning the smallest unkindness, 
we cannot compare the representation he has designed 
of it to anything more appropriately than a flying 
whale! It is competed of a stout horizontal frame 
formed of fagots of bamboo, containing within itself a 
long silk balloon tapering to a point at each end. On 
each side of the frame are two pftirs of boxeB, iu .de 
of sheet iron, supplied with movable lids, which arc 
connected with the main rods of four wings. The 
wingn^re to be formed of long and narrow silk planes 
or featners, one to be circular in form, twenty feqt in 
diameter,' and so connected with the frame by joints 
and springs, as to make the upward movement in an 
oblique direction, while in the downward action the 
whole under surface will be exposed to the resistance of 
tlte air. On the under surface of the whale-tike balloon 
is to be a car twenty-five feet long ; and at one extre- 
mity a conic shield is to guard the balloon jfcom injury ; 
while at the other a rudder or tail, twenty-seven feet 
long, is to direct its flight. It will be asked, what is the 
moving power? The answer will be beard with sur- 
prise : the successive explosions of a mixture of gas and 
air in the boxes at the root of the wings, by which means 
they will be made to flap about twelve times a minute ! 
The balloon, says Doedalus Britannicus, is not to be de- 
pended upon for its assistance ; it is a mere reservoir for 
gas. The explosion is to be effected in the four boxes by 
the electric spark. The inventor calculates on thus at- 
taining a power equal to eighty horses ! The weight is 
placed at 2000 lbs. The velocity he prudently declines 
to conjecture. * Judging from the analogy of our 
model aeronauts ’ [the birds] ‘ we may expect a rate of 
progress almost unknown oti earth.’ Were we to ven- 
ture an opinion upon the probable success of this ma- 
chine, we fear it would be found at variance with the 
sanguine expectations of its author. 

To sum up. Willing as we are to welcome the 
f An test dawn of any invention which will really and in 
every sense benefit our fellow-men, wc must join in the 
desponding conclusions of many far better able to form 
a sound decision than ourselves, and say, that not- 
withstanding that probably upon no subject has so 
much power of mind been concentrated as upon aeros- 
tation, and that in a period altogether miraculous for 
its mechanical attainments, the hopes that it will at 
any time prove a practicable, or at least a valuable ftrt, 
appear few and faint indeed. The experience of fjtorm- 
drivcti aeronauts might have taught them ere this what 
a toy is the most stupendous of their machines in the 
tumults of the aerial ocean. And if aerial navigatuyi 
is to he reserved for fair weather and prosperous gales, 
our position is already proven. 

INDIAN RECREATIONS. * 

The love of strife and bloodshed would appear to be an 
original sin of humanity, which is only subdued by the 
gradual influence of civilisation. In the 1 state of nature,’ 
ns it was formerly called, this savage passion flourishes 
iu its greatest energy ; and in the wildest and Jovcliest 
solitudes the ocean holds* in its embraces, wt find the 
human inhabitants inspired with the deadliest hatred 
against each other-— family against family, tribe against 
tribe, nation against nation. It would be agreeable to 
be able to set this down as the result of circumstances ; 
but unfortunately the samesthing prevails throughout 
the entire worljJ, in paradises of beauty and plenty, as 
well as in those ungenial wastes where the shivering and 
hungry savage murders for a meal. 

In process of time, when the state of nature proves 
to be no state of nature at 111 , but merely the im- 
perfect and rildiment|d condition of beings destined for 
a* loftier rank, a change takes place in the aspect of 
society— -a portion of th&jrarring groups are welded into 
one, and form a barftman state, probably under the 
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arbitrary government, at first, of mm Ihditidual who 
has risen to this eminence by his talents or determina- 
tion. Their love of strife can now be gratified only by 
national wars or occasional revolutions— the only other 
bloodshed taking place in form of law, or hy tite con- 
ventional tyranny of the great over the mean.; .But 
although in this stage greatly advanced beyond «S-. 
vagism, the original taint in their character is by no 
means eradicated. It assumes, however, a new pnaais. 
It expends its vicious ’energies upon slave-combats and 
lights of animals ; and the blootyhirstiness of the people 
loses its character of wild courage, becomes allied to 
cowardice and effeminacy, aud paves t^e way for sub- 
jugation, And eventually for a new regime, which is pro- 
bably destined to advance the race another step in moral 
progress. It is proper to observe, however, that civi- 
lisation docs nqt move like a fluid, overflowing a whole 
country at a regular level. On the contrAry, it leaves 
masses of the people comparatively untouched j and at 
tliis moment, the cock-fighting if the Malays is some- 
what more than paralleled by the cowardly brutality of 
the Welsh main of England. 

have been led into this train of thought by a de- 
scription, quoted from a Calcutta* paper in the 4 Indian 
News,’ of an entertainment recently given by the 
king of Oude to the governor-general, at his majesty’s 
capital Lucknow. It consisted chiefly of combats of 
animals, which arc not only interesting in themselves 
to the natural historian, but present some points to the 
moralist well worthy of liis attention. 

The exhibition, which was witnessed by the king and 
the governor-general, seated on raised thrones above 
the other personages, with the mob at a greater distance, 
commenced with an abortive fight between two elephants. 

‘ Two little partridges were now made to fight, and with 
difficulty only separated from a desperate struggle. Two 
neclgus (twkind of antelope) were then set a-fighting, and 
really never have I seen a more furious encounter. They 
fodght most desperately, anil it was a real Herculean task 
to separate them. >5011 will be surprised to hear the 
names of the next combatants— a donkey and a hyena. 
The hyena liad a rope tied round its neck, and from 
each Bido of this extended another rope held by two 
men. The hyena rushed on the donkey, who coolly 
turned round and gave his antagonist a kick on the 
head. * Not relishing such treatment, the wild beast 
flew at the poor ass and pulled him over. The 
donkey, however, soon recovered himself, knelt on the 
hyena in the most cunying manner possible, and 
•fastened his teeth in his enemy’s shoulder, apparently 
1 grasping it with the greatest satisfaction. I believe the 
little follow, who certainly raised the asinine species 
high in my (favour, would have bit off a portion of it, 
haefr Rot atf attendant separate^the combatants. I have 
not scent anything more amusing than this fight, and 
less harmful in its result. Two terrier dogs next made 
their appearance ; a bird wasHet loose on the water, and 
they sent after it. Their part was soon played. Two 
men next commenced their duties. The first com- 
batant was a man with a large sword, very heavy, with 
a large handle. He wielded it about os if he was at- 
tacked by a host of enemies, groaned, advanced, re- 
treated, jumped, and flourished his weapon with fear- 
ful rapidity? cut his neck, and eventually cut a melon 
in slices, as a feat of dexterity. Another succeeded him, 
who was in his movements as active as anybody could 
be. From lii j actions and motions, I inferred that he 
was imaginatively attacked by a regiment. He cut, 
Vaved his sword, put his shield to every part of his 
body, and, to say the least of it, was very well practised 
in agility. Two athletic persons then performed some 
surprisingly <iuick movements with weapons like two- 
pronged fork#, and displayed the utmost nimbleness in 
all their evolution#. They met, closed, overthrew each 
other, 'seized each other’s hands, loosened them, laid on 
their backs, and did everything surprisingly well and 
quick. Two others then fought with each other for 
about ten minutes, and performed some most admirable 
• v 
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manoeuvres ; neither, however, received many blows 
from his ambidextrous antagonist A man with four 
swords next came forward, and gave us a specimen of 
his activity and nimbleness. "He had two swords in 
each hand, the handle of one touching that of the other. 
The next performer was a man with a bariat (a spear 
with a ball on each end of it), who excelled in agility 
anything 1 have ever seen. He held it in the middle, 
and wielded it like lightning ; I really believe it‘ wonld 
have been impossible to have struck him with a sword. 
One* man of herculean proportions then displayed feats 
of dexterity and strength with an immensely thick and 
heavy club, tyen and hoys then carried on the sports. 
Elephant flights succeeded ; and an encounter between 
two rhinoceroses next amused thei spectators. After 
being urged for some time by their keepers, they met, 
and made two or three pushes at each other with their 
horns; when suddenly one, not liking the costest, 
coolly turned round, and, "to my surprise, walked into 
the water and quietly took a bath ; the other seeing 
which, followed his example. Elephant fights com- 
menced again ; two of them fought so furiously, that 
they were only separated with difficulty by men rush- 
ing between them with fireworks. There was also some 
graceful horsemanship exhibited by some men on the 
opposite side of the ^atcr. One rode backwards and 
forwards with great address,. fired a gun, and performed 
admirable feats of dexterity. At eleven o’clock we 
went to another place, to witness the tiger and buffalo 
fights. A buffalo, with a little calf, but not its own, 
was the first that appeared on the ground below us. 
Two tigers were then let loose upon it. A slight skir- 
mish between the buffalo and a tiger took place, and an- 
other royal Bengal tiger attacked the poor calf, and ton 
it to pieces. The buffalo once slightly struck one of the 
tigers and broke his teeth. The skirmishing continued 
for some time, when master Bruin made his appearance. 
He was a little fellow, with a great deal of courage ; 
and though Ire retreated from the charge of the buffalo, 
did not hesitate to attack a tiges, whom lie severely 
wounded. The latter, however, too strong ,for the poor 
bear, seized him in his mouth, pressed His Bkull, and 
bit off the greatest part of the lower jaw. The bear 
retreated to the* middle of the arena, staggered about 
for some time, and then fell down; the eyes turned dim, 
and he was taken motionless into the cage ; a rope, 

« however, prevented his having fair play. The buffalo, 
meanwhile, smarting only from the wound made by the 
tiger, several timeB charged .towards the tigers, but did 
not assail them. Four tigers were then let loose, but 
only crouched down, and dared not attack the victo- 
rious buffalo.’ 

What we would point out as worthy of remark in 
this detail, is the comparative humanity of the spx>.*ts, 
and the obvious change in this respect which lias taken 
place in the national character within no gTeat space of 
time. In the travels of Vohn Mandelslo we have an 
account of a dinner given by the native governor of 
Ahmedabad to his Dutch and English friends, at which 
the amusement was nautch dancing, performed by 
twenty girls. When these had danced themselves out, 
the host sent for another set, who, on refusing to come, 
were dragged into the presence, and, as a punishment 
for their insolence, beheaded on the spot before the 
European guests! These were the Indian recreations 
at the comparatively recent date x'-hen the English first 
appeared upon the scene. 

We have only further to remark, ttiat thq animal 
fights of the king of Oude, while betraying the low 
status which the people hold as a community, are in- 
comparably Tpore hjumane than the amusements of a 
portion of the English people. r 

AUSTRALIAN WINI& 

Such is the extent to which vineyards have been planted 
in New South Wales, that a single landowner, Mr M‘ Arthur, 
has made in one year 17,000 gallons of wine, some of which, 
when bottled, has been sold for 20s. a dozfcr^nt Sydney. 

r - Y * — » 


OGIER THE DANE. 

[BY W. MOY THOMAS.] 

[Offier the Dane was one of the most favourite heroes of tho 
ancient Trouveres. Ariosto and other Italian posts have also given 
him a place in their ms. The stories that ore told of him aro 
innumerable, embracing various portions of his long career, whluh 
extended to nearly a century, without impairing tho vigour and 
bravery of his character. At lost, on returning from the Holy 
Land, ho is said to have landed byehanoo on an island Belonging to 
the fay Morgana. Thai lady, who was a kind of siren, conceiving 
a strong passion for the ancient warrior, presented him with a 
crown of three flowers inwoven, which had the power of impart- 
ing to the wearer immortal youth, at tho same time steeping his 
delighted senses in forgetfulness. ITow this charm was j|J. length 
broken is not now necessary to be known. His fabulous auventures 
present that curious mixture of northern chivalry and Oriental 
superstition which is easily accounted for in the long connection of 
the Moors with Southern Europe.] 

Oftbn the starlight have I scon, 

■ And many suns go up the slcy ; 

And long with thee I must have been, 

Morgana, dreaming pleasantly. 

Tret still the triple-flowered crown 
I wear,- nnd in the marble font 
I cannot mark a single frown 
"Whereby my happy years to count. 

What was I ere 1 camo to thee ? 

1 know not ; but a dream 1 have 
At times of moving on the sea. 

Or fighting with a turbaned slave : 

Of river-shadowing palm-trees near 
Great cities all of marble planned. 

And wc’IIb of water coot* and clear 
Wide scattered in a barron land. 

Great crowds of people, too. I’ve seen. 

Who called me Ogicr tlie Dane, 

And hailed mo bravest, Paladin, 

That fought for knightly Charlemagne ; 

And seemed it something like ti cry 
That, once had stirred my quiet heart, 

} tut now it passed unheeded by. 

As pass the summers why re thou art. 

From these high towers of Avalon 
I see tho waters every way, 

And the deep sky looks deeper on 
Tlic biimniing surface of the bay. 

All ! I am safe in Paradise; 

I know it, for it chungeth not : 

I will not. fear where nothing dies, 

H» bring light myrrh and bergumoto s 

And bring me wine of sunny gold. 

And opo the silvor-hingkl door. 

And let tho air blow soft and cold 
'Mong curtains rustling evermore : 

And my Morgana, come and sing 
No hateful song of cruel wars. 

And thou shalt find me listening 
When all tfie sky 1 b full of stars. 

*’ And pleasant shall it be to take 

Aside the flowered tapestry. 

And see on the fresh -water lake 
A circle of the dotted sky. 

£ And if the un companioned moon 

Come up, we'll watch her nil the night, 

From rising, till her silver noon, 

And thence till morning drinks her light. 

So gazing with a dull blue eye, 

Entranced he listened, while the sun 
Went down, and in the farther sky 
i A pale star twinkled ail alone : 

Then fgid and weary vas the gloom 
That spread upon the quiet sea, ’ 

And still more sad And wearisome 
llcr low and thoughtful melody. 

And from the dull and lowly mood 
These things wit&In his spirit wrought, 

He spake of how tHe fair and good 
To evil suddenly are brought. 

Meanwhile deep thoughts enfilmed his eyo. 

And felt they Jiko a dreary spell, " 

The shadow of the misery 
That on tho narrow there befell. 
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TEAR S. 


BY LEITCII lUTCHli:. 

Wk have already given the anatomy of lighter, and 
are now tempted to inquire into the nature of the oppo- 
site phenomenon. This sequence is perfectly natural ; 
for the two subjects are connected by more than con- 
trast— ail overflowing of the eye being an unfailing 
accompaniment of the convulsion of mirth. In the 
midst of life we are in death ; in the midst of laughter 
we are in tears ! But the stmngc association does not 
cud here; for weeping produces joy, by relieving and 
solacing the wounded heart; and through the gloomy 
potfnls of the grave we pass into immortal life. 

Weeping is an earlier affection than laughter. The 
former comes to us with our first inflation of tin* lungs j 
by atmospheric air; but we are not sufficiently reconciled ! 
to the world to laugh at it for some little time. Crying j 
is easy : we take to it shy instinct the moment we arc j 
horn; but we require a month or two. and sometimes 


inure than that, to find out the jest of life. We do not 


kiiow all at once what people mean by poking us in 
the ribs, pinching our cheeks, throttling us with their j 
kisses, and addressing us in an unknown tongue, lint j 
the fun of the thing at length dawns upon us, and then 
becomes clearer and clearer, till, beginning with a smile, 
we get in time to a downright crow. Weeping is not 
only first, it is likewise last. The tears of infancy 
renewed in old age ; and the same salutation we give 
the world at meeting suffices for our farewell. *But 
midway between these two points \W; are freer from the 
emotion. Equidistant from the softness of youth and, 
the weakness of age, the ‘mortal coldness of the soul’ 
comes down over our manhood like death 

' That, heavy chill has frozen o’er the fountain of our tears. 

And though the eye may hparklt still, ’lih where the ice appears ! J 

Weeping is not only first and last, it is a necessary 
condition of perfect life. Laughter no doubt is whole- 
some, from its effect upon the lungs and the circulation ; 
but tears are indispensable to the sight. Some people 
get on very well without Jaughing ; b^t we must all 
io&jTat the world through our tears, ofrelsu not look at 
all. Without this moisture, the eye would lose its 
brightness, the cornea would wither and dry up, anj 
we should become blind. Laughter is an accident, an 
exception, a liberty taken wifti nature ; and after the 
convulsion is ovftr, our features recompose themselves 
into fleeper gravity than before, as if in remorse for 
their extravagance. Tears, on the other hand, are a 
normal suffusion that is necessary to the organ of s^ght ; 
and after their effusion in weeping, we feel refreshed and 
thaflkftil — tjio grief that has called them forth being 
softened by the shower, iprff as any acrid matter that 
may enter the eye is diluted by its protecting tears. 

• * * ! ! 


Bu{ although grief m^ be the most common cause 
of weeping, it is by no nieans*the sole cause. Joy, Sui- 
prise, sympathy, and otlicr emeftions, affect us in the 
same way. When long-severed friends meet again, they 
not unfrequcntly weep. Thus Joseph was so affected 
by the meeting with liia brethren, that ‘ he made haste, 
and he sought \fhere to weep; and he entered into his 
chamber, and wept there.* Atndbg savages there is a 
great difference in this respect. The American Indian 
would think his manhood foully stained by a tear; 
while among the New Zealanders, weeping is practised 
as an accomplishment by the chiefs, who consider it 
still more necessary to be able to cry well than fight 
well. The western strangers, they remark, meet tlujir 
friends like so many dogs — civilised dogs of course they 
mean - giving each other n paw. As for themselves, they 
not onlj' embrace, and rub noses, but then sit solemnly 
down fac(#to face, and drawing their mats over their 
heads, weep for joy, as if their hearts wcrejireaking. 

iVifcmph, after severe suspense, moves men to tears 
as commonly as the jby of meeting. Laughter is said 
by some writers to be a manifestation of this proud 
feeling; but the same thing might be said more cor- 
rectly of creeping. We remember, wlian visiting the 
cburcli of Notre-l)amo at Mantes, being much struck 
with the loftiness of the Vault of the nave, from which 
some men, engaged in whitewashing the roof, swung in 
barrels, looking like so many spiders. When this vault 
^as built, and the support* were about to be with- 
drawn, Elides de Montrcuil, terrified at the boldness of 
fne arch lie had constructed, did not dare to look on, 
but went horyc, and there awaited the result in an 
agont^f suspense. Judge of hi^feelings when he heard 
at length ftie hasty Bteps of his nephew, whom he had 
deputed to witness the operatic^. ‘It stands! it stands!* 
cried the young man, bursting into the room, ‘an im- 
mortal monument of your fame!* At the words, the 
architect fell to the ground, as if struck down with a 
blow, and burst into a passion of tears. 

The constructor of the first Menoi bridge had more 
nerve than Eudes. lie looked on while the last chain 
was fastening; when in another moment the fate of his 
remarkable work would be determined ; but success had 
the same effect upon lAm as upon the French architect, 
and when he saV that all was safe, he burst into tears. 
A, feeling •somewhat different from this, united with 
home recollections, affected Bruce when he saw the ob- 
ject of liis adventurous wanderings completed j and his 
ftill he&rfc salutgd the source of the Nile, not with excla- 
mations .of wonder and exultation, but with silent tears. 

, 4 No more thrift this ! What seemed it now 
First by that spring to stand ? 

A thousand streams of lovelier flow 
Bathed Ills ’own mountain land ! 

Thcnc# far o’er waste and ocean track, 

Their wild swocVvoices called him bock. 
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Jle wept— the stars of Afrio's heaven 
Beheld hie bursting tears, 

E'en on that spot where fate had given 
The meed of tolling yearis ! 

Oh happiness ! how far wo flee 
Thine own sweet paths in search of thee.' 

We need hardly remind our readers that Queen Vic- 
toria, oppressed with conflicting emotions, wept when 
the crown was first placed upon, her head. 

But tears are not onljr called forth by opposite feelingsj 
they are likewise the cause of opposite phenomena. 

i 

1 1 sa& thee weep— the biff bright tear 
Came o'er that eye of blue 
And then met bought It did appear 
A violet dripping dew : 

I saw thee smilo — the Happhire’t* blaze 
4 lies! do thee oca^d t<; shine ; * 

' It could not mutch the living rays * 

That filled' chat glance of thiuc.' 

It did not perhaps occur to the poet that these two 
effects were produced by the same cause, and that 
his mistress’s eye owed its brilliance, as well # as its 
softness, to a tear. JCho power attributed to the eye 
in itself is ip great part a delusion. It is not u kind 
of soul, as people are fond of representing it, hut a 
mere body, owing its greater or less brightness to the 
greater or less adaptation of its colour for reflecting 
light through tin lachrymal liquid. Its expression 
is determined, in great part, by the other features, 
but more especially the mouth. Look at. the face of 
a blind man, and you will sec that it expresses the 
passions pretty nearly as well as that of a mail endowed 
with sight — wanting only the etfect of moisture in the 
eye, the quantity of which is to a certain degree indi- 
cative of the h motion. r 

We tried recently an experiment on ibis question, the 
converse of that of the blind man ; putting out the other 
features instead of the eye, and leaving that alone to tell 
its story. Thig we accomplished by means of a paper 
mask, which hid the whole face with the exception of the 
eye; and our subjects being chiefly young ladies*- it may 
readily be supposed that we obtained as much expression 
as nature intended to give. But what an expression ! 
If you have ever witnessed the unnatural effect of a 
glass eye, think of what two would have. While the 
paper mask was quivering, and the whole frame con- 
vulsed with suppressed laughter, there stood the eyes, 
staring straight forward, cold, stony, rirqbe, sj»cq;tral, 
destitute of feeling and of life. There was something 
strange, almost shocking in the contrast ; but when the 
I mask was torn off, and^he young and mirthful face 
j disclosed entire, the expression at once returned in a 
flood of light, and the rekindled eyes laughed till they 
wept. 

The lower animals bear testimony to the same thing. 
s In theto we often meet with an expression either of 
amiability or moroseness ; but this is wu'hout variety, 
except in those species gifted with mobility of feature. 
The cat, for. instance, who has such mobility, except 
on extraordinary occasions, looks invariably grave, even 
in the midst of her wildest gambols. The dog, on 
the other hand, having, the power of imitation, has a 
decidedly human smile when he chooses, and can easily 
be, moved to tears by soft and melancholy tones. But 
we were once very intimately acquainted with a lady’s 
lapdog, which followed its* mistrefcs in something more 
than her smiles and tears. This little animal was of the 
most delicate organisation, and of 90 nervous a tempe- 
rament, that on meeting a. beloved friend (such as our- 
| selves) after a long absence, th^ joy wa$ overpowering, 


and poor Fanny fainted away. This curious manifesta- 
tion of sensibility we have repeatedly witnessed, al- 
though only iu the case of the same individual of our 
canine friends. 

With regard to. the human species, it is not only in 
the important circumstances anc^reat emergencies of 
life that tears cor^e uncalled for $ they are produced by 
a thousand sympathetic emotions, so slight and evanes- 
cent, that we can 1 hardly trace their nature or their 
track. A trait of generosity or nobleness of feeling— a 
picture of hopeless devotion — a scene of humble happi- 
ness — a breath of music — a word — a look, a^sciated 
with our early recollections— all may cause a sudden 
suffusion in the eyes, wanting only opportunity to over- 
flow. A deep tragedy affects us in this way less than 
a little touch of sentiment occurring in a comedy. Our 
taste may i)e gratified by the pictured griefs of princes 
and heroes, but our tears rise more freely in obedience 
to some thrill of the chord of our everyday feelings and 
sympathies. Among tragedies, those arc the most suc- 
cessful in touching us which the heart can translate 
into common language, and remove into the humble 
sphere of its own affections. 

It is impossible that a comedy can make us laugh 
which does not here and there make us sad and tearful. , 
No one can laugh tli rough several acts, any more than 
he can refrain from yawning after the first few pages of 
a jest-hook. V/ e want contrast to give relief, to carry 
us on from point to point, to give piquancy to the en- 
tertainment. The mind needs no repose, but it must 
have variety. When tired of one thing, it applies itself 
to another of a totally different kind— just as a tailor 
gets up to rest himself by standing. Tears and laughter, 
besides, are natural associates ; a fact which was im- 
pressed upon us many years ago by the admirable acting 
of the elder Miftliews, in a trifling little comic piece 
called ‘ My Daughter’s Letter.’ lie personified an old 
Frenchman in Canada, who was constantly calling at 
the post-office for a letter from his daughter, and was 
as often disappointed. Here were slight materials — 
but Mathews was a man of genius; and he bo contrived, 
with his pathos and absurdities, his French broken by 
English, and English broken by French, and the uni- 
versal language of nature over all, to keep the audience 
in a continuous alternation of sobs and laughter. Never 
did we hear such manifestations of grief— never behold 
ouch enjoyment of Tun. One moment everybody was 
drowned in tears, and nothing was heard but catching 
of breath* and blowing of noses ; the next a general burst 
of laughter swept round the house like a tempest. 
r A living poet desires of chemistry to turn a tear into 
a gem, that he may wear it on his bosom : 

‘ Oh that the chemist's 'magic art 

Could cry stalb.se this sacred treasure, 

Long should it glitter near my heart, 

A secret source of j>enslvo pleasure ' ' _ 

u * 

But as the grea4 bulk of tears consists of wateC^'ftVi 
only a very small portion of saline substances, it might 
be difficult to obtain from them in sufficient quantity 
(unless perhaps in New Zealand) even such evanescent 
crystals as are left by evaporation. The ordinary use 
of tears is to wash and moisten the ‘teye, for which a 
small quantity suffices; but nature is never 'ound 
wanting in great emergencies, and accordingly, in the 
casepf an accidental mjury, the liquid pours upon the 
cornea iu such abundance as may be ‘frequiaiter for its 
protection. It guards the eye from cold, screen^ it 
from light, assuages its suftiHngs from smoke or other 
acrid vajxrar, and breaks the harshness of contact with 


! 
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a foreign body, which it either dissolves, or floats away 
in its beneficent stream. Finally, in aflbctions of the 
mind, and more especially sorrow, tears pour in until 
they overflow . 1 * In tears, as MetastnsSo tells us through 
Mrs Ilemans— • 

• 

1 In team tho heart opprest with fjrief 
# Girea language to its woes ; 

In tears its fulness inds relief. 

When rapture's tido o’erflows ! 

Who, then, unclouded blisa would seek 
On this terrestrial sphere, * 

* When e'en delight can only speak, 

^ Liko sorrow, in a tear ? ' • 

In such emergencies as we have mentioned the opera- 
tion of nature is spontaneous. When the eye is wounded, 
she rushes, like a watchful mother, to the rescue, and 
without any solicitation on our part, pours bounti- 
fully out the curative waters of her fountain^ But when 
it is the heart that is torn by great grief or sudden 
emotion, although she is equally oil the alert to soothe 
and heal, there is this difference, that in the former 
case we are passive patients in her hands* while in the 
latter we are often able to exercise control, and defy at 
once the doctor and the disease. Persons of strong 
nerve can arrest the torrent # of their tears, even when 
the big drops are trembling on their lashes, and compel 
tho rising waters to sink and disappear. Many an eye 
looks cold and calm when the fountain of its hot and 
bitter tears is boiling beneath. Many a pale, smooth 
brow is raised erect, as if to look down the misery 
that besets it in society, when the proud man would 
fain, like him of old, hide himself in his chamber to 
weep unseen. # 

But pride, being in itself unholy, cannot be expected 
to produce good fruits ; and accordingly, wherever the 
dr? ad of tears prevails habitually, and in an excessive 
degree, wc find coldness of heart instead of manliness 
of character, and an incapacity to extend to others that 
sympathy which wc shrink from ourselves. Abstract- 
edly, there is nothing more unmanly in a manifestation 
of sensibility by tears than by smiles. The one is no 
more a proof of weakness than the other ; and generally 
speaking, the former have their origin in the higlier 
and more refined emotions. When reading anything 
ridiculous, wo smile openly; but when the subject 
awakens our better sensibilities, wfs cither repress ourj 
tears, or hide them as something shameful or criminal. 
Why is this? We have heard in conversation various 
reasons assigned for the odium into which tears have 
fallen. Their hypocrisy, for instance, since so many* 
people have the New Zealand faculty of producing them 
at will ; and the constitutional feebleness they betray, 
since women and children are the greatest weepers. 
But is the opposite phenomenon more rare in women 
and children? Is the * sapphire blaze’ always a natural 
production? Dots the silver laugh invariably come 
mim the heart? Have wo never heart? that a man may 
4 smile, and smile, and bo a villain ? * There are, of 
course, sensibilities for which weeping would be as un* 
suitable a manifestation as Jaughter ; and there are 
likewise 

^ 4 Thoughts that do often lie too dcop for tears ; * 

but we suspect that our dread of betraying the softer 
.emotions is a rjmnant of the same unrefiective jjride 
whiph Seeps the western Indian in a state of savageism 
to this day. The remark, hpwever, is addressed exclu- 
sively to our own countrymen; for among most of the j 
continental nations, a proud and manly eye is # no mqpe I 
• • * ' . 


\ x v _ * 

despised than a sweet and feminine one for being seen, 
even on many ordinary occasions, suffused with sym- 
pathetic tears. 4 


DRY FOGS. 

To any one but a metropolitan the subject of fogs is 
in all probability destitute of much interest. Even the 
smoke-dried Londoner *is beginning to grow jreaiyr of 
the reiterated phenomenon, and the time comes when 
meteorology alone will look upon a fog with kindness, 
and take pains to investigate its nature And disclose its 
causes. If fogs were all like * London fogs,* wc should 
not regret the neglect. We are about, however, to call 
attention to a variety of this phenomenon which, from 
the rarity of its occurrence, and the highly important 
nature of its effects, is stoe to excite the readers inte- 
rest, and may set afloat his speculations. Meteorologists 
have agreed to call it, by way of distinction, ‘dry fog.* 
Tho ordinary aqueous meteor called ‘fog’ admits of an 
easy and natural explanation, as produced by the preci- 
pitation of watery vapour, held ty the air in diffusion, 
and deposited iif the lbrrn of opaque spherules of water. 
Although men of science have difcugreed on the subject, 
it appears most probable that the vapour, in its preci- 
pitation, forms minute vesicles or bladders of water, con- 
taining each a little spherule of air. The direct causes of 
such phenomena are, without doubt, principally distur- 
bances of atmospheric temperature, ofjen, probably, the 
intermixture of a cold current from the north, with a 
warm, water-laden stream of air from the south or south- 
west The peculiar, defiling, world-renowned opacity of 
a metropolitan fog— a genuine one, that is to say, the 
‘ pride of November’ — is undoubtedly attributable to the 
infusion <rf the smoke of a million chimneys. It has 
been clearTy shown that carbonaceous particles posses* 
a gm|t avidity for the absorption of diffSTent vapours 
and gases. Absorbing, then, the excessively saturated 
air, they become doubly increased in weight ; and conse- 
quently, instead of dissipating by the ordinary process, 
they sink down, covering tho great city with their 
hateful odours. These few preliminary remarks are 
necessary, because it is of importance to distinguish be- j 
tween the phenomena classed under the general head 
* fog.* It is thus seen that fog, in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the term, is simply a hydro-meteor, connected 
often, though probably not invariably, if we give credit 
to M. 1’eltier, with electric phenomena. 
i# Dry fogs, distinguished from the above in origin and 
in Character, cannot well be described, except from the 
appearances ^Tiich attend them. A mass of air ap- 
pear* ,pf a 4im blue colour; tljp azure of the sky has 
lost its ordinary purity of tone, and appears muddy ; 
objects at any distance are either altogether removed 
from sight, or are shrouded in tPdelicate mantle of light- 
blue ; the sun at mid-day is shorn of much of its bril- \ 
liancy, and its aspect is no longer golden, but reddish ; 
as it nears the horizon, the unprotected eye can look on 
it without annqyauce, and sometimes, if the dry fog is 
dense, it is lost to sight before it dips in reality beneath 
the distant hills ; lastly, there is often a peculiar odour - 
perceptible, afld electrical and even volcanic phenomena 
are often prevalent about the same time. Occasionally 
dry fog reaches an intensity great enough to attract . 
public observation, and even to claim record in tho 
works of Jnstorreal authors. In 1557, after a very hot 
July, August, and September, thick, ill-smelling fogs 
made their appearance, and were much noted, by reason 
of the alarming circumstances which followed in their 
train. * In 173^ a still more extraordinary phenomenon 
occurred in France. According to De Jussieu, J| fogs 
more dense than the»darkness of Egypt, and of a most 
offensive odour,’ covered the land, and filled the inha- 
bitants with consternation. History also makes men- 
tion of a similar phenomenon which occurred in Eng- 
land at the tigae of the dreadful earthquake which 
shook the city of Liston to ruins. This fbg lasted 
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for eight days, and for density and Opacity, had not been 
equalled for a century previously. In October 1775, 
the district of Galloway in Scotland was visited by a 
dark, dense fog, which had the extraordinary duration 
of five weeks . It was accompanied with a particularly 
disagreeable smoky smell, but with very little rain: 
the wind continued pretty steadily from the south-east. 
During the whole period of its continuance, the sun 
was almost wholly obscured. It appears probable that 
this’ fog 'had travelled ( northward from France, as thfc 
autumn of the same year had ushered thick and noisome 
fogs, with concurrent maladies, into that country. 

We believe, however, that not since the dawn of 
history has any dry fog been so ro.mrkable as that of 
the years 1782 and 1783. This phenomenon, in fact, de- 
serves a piost conspicuous place among the memorabilia 
of meteorology ; its like lias m'ver been seen sino°, nor 
ip there any account of a simitar one before. It appeared 
in the form of a pale ‘'blue haze ; it was most dense at 
! noonday ; at a little distance, objects were totally lost 
| sight of; the sun, at his meridian, looked of a blood-red 
; colour ; it was said to possess an indescribably peculiar 

■ odour ; drying properties of a certain kind were also 
j attributed to it; and^jt was believed to have deposited 
! in some places drops of a viscid, acrid liquid. The most 

■ Remarkable Tact Was its enormous tract of distribution. 
It covered the immense region extending from Lapland 
to Africa ! Dr Hamilton writes, that in England, from 
the 1st of January to the end of May, and especially 
in the latter weeks of that period, there was a remark- 
ably gloomy and uncommonly disturbed state of the 
atmosphere. Dr Darwin adds his testimony, and 
declares that the air was quite muddy, and the sun 
for many weeks obscured by dry fog, so as to ap- 
pear blood-red. At the same time that it mantled 

i over England, it shrouded Paris; and traw Hers who 
» had just conic from Home, declared it to be just as thick 
and hot in ffaly ; ami even the summits of the Ivgnest 
Alps were covered with it. Travellers from Spain 
1 affirmed the same of the condition of the air in that 
i country. * At Dover,* says a contemporaneous account, 

I 1 the oldest man living could not remember any fog of 
j so long a continuance -, ’ and it was stated that for weeks 
! the opposite shore could not be descried. On the 10th 
| of June, it appears to have reached an extraordinary 
. height at Lincoln. A thick, hot vapour filled for seve- 
j ral days the valley between the hill on which the 
| upper town stands and tlipfc which descends from the 
j heath ; so that, to borrow an expression of the time, the 
; sun and moon appeared ‘like heated brick-bats, ’ and a . 
i they are sometimes seen through a morning fog in the 
j metropolis. The captains of vessels fnvn the Archi- 
i pelugo and Mediterranean, declared that The was 
1 equally dense in these generally transparent: regions ; 
and navigation became excessively hazardous in con- 
sequence. This extraordinary phenomenon produced 
thjf greatest alarm. The churches, and cathedrals, and 
saints’ shrines on the continent, were crowded with 
panic-stricken multitudes, who augured from it the 
immediate dissolution of the present order of things. 
In England, serious impressions of a similar kind, 
though differently manifested, were awakened, and many 
sober-minded Christians believed the end of the world 
to be at hand. In Paris there was the greatest con- 
sternation. M. de Lalunde, the eminent member of the 
Royal French Academy of Sciences, sought to allay the 
panic, and published a letter to the editors <of several 
journals, conveying his views upon the probable cause 
of the phenomenon* * He stated that a dry fog, of a 
somewhat wroitar character, though of course far more 
circumscribed, had appeared in l/«4, avd was followed 
by storms and hail Such, he* predicted, would very 
likely be the conclusion of the ptesent visitation ; and 
tiie event showed that he was correct. The grounds on 
which he thus attempted the ablution of the difficulty 
will be presently stated. ’ . 

The most tremendous volcanic and electrical pheno- 
mena coexisted wjth the fog of #83, and succeeded to it. 


Calabria was rent by a devastating earthquake, and 
in Iceland a volcanic eruption of unparalleled violence 
took place, the lava-stroam of which desolated a. large 
tract, and burnt up seventeen villages. The thunder- 
storms were of terrific energy. One of the principal 
cities in the north of Hungary«twas destroyed. The 
lightning struck jt in nine different places, setting the 
city on fire in every direction, and it was thus bqrnt to 
the ground. In mnny parts of Germany churches were 
struck, public edifices seriously damaged, and powder- 
rqag&zines blown up. Silesia was distracted with a 
succession of similar catastrophes, and experienced in 
addition the terrors of devastating water - flp^tfs. In 
France, storms of wind laid the country waste, and 
the harvest of ten domains was altogether destroyed 
by tempests of hail. In England the ruin was awful. 
In the course of twenty days, at least eighteen deaths 
took placd by lightning - stroke ; not to mention a 
very large number of persons who were struck, but 
escaped ’defith, In the county of Norfolk, one farmer 
lost forty sheep, and several horses, by the elec- 
tric fluid; the destruction of live-stock in other coun- 
ties -was very great. Fire - balls fell upon many 
houses, destroying them, or setting them on fire, and 
causing the deaths of the inhabitants. The shipping 
was struck, and many lives lost ; mills were burnt 
to the ground ; mansions and cottages alike were smit- 
ten with the ruin-dealing bolts. The thunder rolled 
its deep tones incessantly over the affrighted country, 
and appeared to intimate the arrival of more terrible 
judgments. The lightning assumed the most fan- 
tastic forms, sometimes globular, sometimes in broad 
sheets, and sometimes ns if it were emitted from the 
mouth of a cannon. The rains which followed were 
unusually heavy, and many districts were .laid deep 
under water. 

In the year 1814, a similar obturation of the air took 
place, though of a more limited extent, and accompanied 
by excessive coJd. In the metropolis and in Dublin 
the darkness was extreme; probably much more -so 
than in the case just referred to. Many persons perished 
by walking into canals and rivers. At the Dublin post- 
office, in consequence of the condition of the atmosphere 
preventing their transport, it was calculated that at 
least ten tons of newspapers lay waiting for fair weather. 
Fersous who charitably undertook to guideothers through 
the dim air, were like the blind leading the blind; and 
tl!fe proverbial catastrophe in more than one instance 
followed. The atmosphere of the year 1831, that much- 
to- he: -remembered period, exhibited a similar foggy 
condition, but of less intensity, and apparently assnni- 
jjating closer in character to that of 1782-3. l>r 
Hancock states that he was informed by an intelli- 
gent captain of a Bailing-vessel that he could not re- 
member fur thirty years such a condition of the air 
as occurred at that time ; and added, that he had not 
made one voyage free from fog for the past eighteen 
months. In 1834, says the meteorologist Ka&mtz, a 
dense dry fog was observed, which covered a very large 
portion of Germany. 

We now approach one of the most interesting 
and most modern examples of a dry fog. In the 
early part of the year 1846* the 'Gardeners” Chronicle * 
gives an accour.t from a correspondent of 
fog or haze, which was observed to be slowly tra- 
velling over the surface of the earth, from the south- 
west to the north-east In some districts the appear- 
ances were very remarkable ; dense fogs of a defined 
outline, of a very peculiar kind, were qeen to creep over 
the surface, and sometimes covered whole districts. 
They were occasionally accompanied with excessive 
sultriness, and the manifestation of violent electrical 
phenomena. Tltese fdfes were by no means limited to 
one district but appeared at ^different periods very' 
generally over the country, ana were particularly 4 re- 
marked in the HighlandKgf Scotland; Those who 
encountered them, state tbift they possessed a very 
pe culiar cdour, a sort of haff*putrefactive, half-sulphu- 
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rcms stench. Finally, it may be mentioned that toward 
the close 4 of the last year 184 7> in addition to an un- 
usually disturbed condition of the atmosphere, the Regis- 
trar- General’s report makes mention of a period of 
very unusual darkness, which, being concomitant with 
the epidemic of theg>eriud, lends some probability to 
the belief entertained by many that that was due to the 
presence of 1 dry fog' in the air. 

In the course of the foregoing observations we have 
j avoided intermingling the consequences of dry fogs with 
< the accounts of their occurrence, purposely, that tips 
| verjtremarkablc portion of our subject might stand out 
j ! in cleroar relief in its present position. It may be tpken 
1 1 as a well-established fact, that the peculiar dry fog to 
j which all along reference has been made, is almost in- 
: variably followed by the breaking forth of disease. Be 
| the nature of the disease what it may, it exhibits this 
i remarkable peculiarity, that it attacks thfl lower ani- 
mals as well as human beings; very frequently it also 
affects 'vegetables. Let us support our fpsition. In 
! j the instance of 1557, the dry fog had not lasted more 
1 1 than a few days, when a malignant epidemic of ex- 
■ i treme violence followed. In France, a raging epidemic 
j 1 catarrh immediately succeeded to the dense dry fog 
occurring in 1775; and in England, horses and dogs 
i died in great numbers before it appeared amongst the 
1 . people. The remarkable phenomenon of 1782-3 was 
still more extensively productive of disease; a severe 

• epidemic catarrh — in other words, influenza — accom- 
panying it. Men and brutes were alike sufferers. A 
remarkable fact has been mentioned, that at St Peters- 
burg, during the prevalence of this fog, the thermometer 

, suddenly rose thirty degrees, and the very next morning , 

, as if the aerial poison only required an elevated tern- 
; perature.to act extensively and immediately, forty thou- 
sand persons were laid up with influenza I Need we 
| remind bereaved friegds and relatives, whose lieart- 
1 1 wounds seventeen years have scarcely healed, of the 
dreadful scourge which visited us in # 1831 — the Cuo- 
! j l*:ra? It has been a common mistake lately to state 
, 1 that the last great attack of epidemic influenza pre- 
j! ceded the cholera; the fact being just the reverse, for 
. the influenza followed on the heels of that disorder. 
Now, the atmosphere in 1R31 lias been already com- 

■ inemorated as being pervaded by dry fog. ami we beg 
: to submit the following striking fact. Dr l J rout, for 

several weeks before the arrival of cholera in the tm»- 

• tropolis, had been engaged in ascertaining the specific 
gravity of the atmosphere ; and on one particular occa- 

‘ sion lie found it suddenly increas'd. Surprised Ut the 

■ result, he repeated the experiment ; but t-lio increase was 
j still manifest. Next day , the fftst case of epidemic 
i cholera was reported in the metropolis, and from that 

time the disease continued to spread over the fated city. 
Influenza succeeded, and prostrated half the population, 

I stopped manufactories, shut up shops, and closed the 
1 j theatres. It is sufficiently remarkable that tho peeif- 
j liar dry fog which appears thus evidently to have been 
concerned in the production of these two#exteiisive 
disorders, was accompanied (as usual) with remarkable 
electric phenomena, especially a brilliant aurora borea- 
lis, with tornados and earthquakes, and with t^ie out- 
burst of a new volcanic cuter in the sea, near Sicily. 
Facts of* remarkable kina have beei* ifddueed to prove 
that the dry fogs of 1845-6 were intimately connected 
with the potato disease. The recent epidemic— corres- 
ponding as it did in every respect witii the symptoms 
of previous epidemic catarrh*— there is every reason to 
believe, is safely to be attributed to the presence of a 
similar impurity in the atmosphere; and it is interest- 
ing Ifco remember that the period was particularly ob- 
served to be marked by electric disturbances, and one 
or two magnificent displays of tfoe aurora borealis. 

The inquiry* now arises— can science offer aiV ex- 
planation of these phenomena? The following have 
been proposed by men eminence. Lal&nde be- 
lieved. the great haze or 1782-3 to be caused by the 
development of ft large quantity of electycity ip a 


hot summer s»c«eediug to a moist winter. But how- 
ever we may be disposed to admit the actual exist- 
ence of a large electria charge in this log, it Ss dif- 
ficult to suppose that the presence or absened of elec- 
tricity could produce, in the first place, an, alteration $n 
the physical characters of the atmosphere ; and f*| "the 
second, the remarkable morbific consequences of dry ■ 
fog. Other meteorologists believe iti to have arisen from i 
metallic emanations.' .We may particularly allude to 
•the ingenious theory of Dr Trout, developed In his 
Bridgewater Treatise. One of the most alarmingly 
destructive and deleterious gases knowp to chemistry, 
is seleniuretted hydrogen, a compound of the metal 
selenium and hydgogen gas. Berzelius has the ho- 
nour of its discovery ; but lie himself experienced the 
powers of this agent. Allowing a minute babble, as 
liirgq as a pin's head , to^nter his nostril, he was imme- 
diately sensible of a violent {Ain, and all the symptoAs&f 
a very severe catarrh ensued, nnd lasted for some days. 

* Now,’ says Dr Trout, * selenium is a volcanic product ; 
dry fogs arc preceded by volcanic disturbances ; is it, 
therefore, conceivable that some compound of seleniu- 
retted hydrogen, perhaps with Ammonia, is the cause 
of the dry fog* or at anyrgte qf its disease-producing 
qualities?’ JO very spark from a mind constituted like 
Dr Trout’s emits light ; and we are by no means pre- 
pared to negative this conjecture entirely, although 
we do not consider it equal to the explanation of the 
whole phenomenon. M. Vcltmann has shown that the 
haze of 1782-3 was coincident with £reat burnings of 
peat land in Westphalia. M. ‘Kap.mtz, following his 
suggestions, and in the tone of rash confidence which 
too often characterises an erroneous doctrine, believes 
that dry fog is - to give his opinion in one word — nothing 
hut smoke. In support of his theory, he states that the 
dry Joys cj' Germany are coincident with the annual peat- 
burnings of that country, and are therefore very probably , 
onfyghe diffused smoke arising from thes^ombustions. { 
He also shows that tfce dense dry fog of 1834 was pro- 
bably produced by a great peat-burning in Bavaria and 
on the Ilarfz Mountains, while terrible conflagrations 
of peat and forests took place at the same time in 
Trussia, Silesia, Sweden, and RussiA.* Upon similar 
principles he would explain the immense phenomenon 
of 17 $2-3, endeavouring to show that the volcanic 
eruption which destroyed so many villages, anil must f| 
have carbonised everything it overwhelmed, sent up ; 
such a vast volume of smolge into the air, as sufficiently 
•to account for the phenomenon. He treats with disdain 
t Jie idea that the log and the epidemic disorders were 
connected. Highly as we respect the authority of M. 
Kicnitz ns a *ncteorologipt, we cannot help feeling that 
tlu>»n a is a ^singular want of Cjpre in his inductions on 
this subjsct. In the first place, it is positively cer- 
tain that volcanic eruptions have often succeeded^ instead 
of preceded, dry fogs ; and ii? the next, we would ask 
what are all the peat-burnings of Germany, a-firc at 
one time, compared to the combustion of one American 
prairie — a very ocean of fire ? Yet the dry fog of 1782-3 
has no parallel in the history of that continent ; or, in 
fact, to come nearer home, we may ask what is all the 
smoke thus produced to that poured out in a week by 
our metropolitan chimneys, or by the more diligent 
furnaces of Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Man- 
chester? We are nut ignorant that certuin astrono- 
mical phenomena, such as the scintillations of the stars, 
are muc|} affected by the actual stuta of the. atmo- 
sphere of our country, in consequence of its smoky 
habits; but it is preposterous to stale that anything 
like the peculiar dry fog, with all its attendant electric 
and 6onvulsi^ phenomena, arises from such a source. 

It will be considered a pleonasm to say that the 
subject is altogether involved in deep obscurity. Che- 
mistry bonfesses its ignorance, and meteorology acknow- 
ledges the same. The writer of thiB article has pud 
some attention to’ the question ; but it appears impea- 
sible, in the praent statu of knowledge, to arrive at any 
accurate decision on Use subject. It is of consequence, 
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j however, to observe that only ignorance or prejudice will warrior had to sell his sole battle-horse to procure the 
seek to confound the haziness of the atmosphere pol- barest means of subsistence. The horses themselves 
lutod by smoke with the singular phenomenon in ques- were next killed for food, and roots and herbs were 
tion. The streets of every large city in which mineral eagerly sought aftep and devoured by the famishing xnul- 
coal is consumed, arc always more or less shrouded iu a titude. Despair seized on every heart ; the people hid 
pale blue veil ; but this will not be confounded with the themselves in underground vaufis, and Bhrunk from 
dry fog, so frequently the messenger of death to a country, meeting their follows in the streets. Antioch was like a 
or even a quarter ofthe globe. Mb Darwin, in his Jour- city of the dead, or € a place deserted by its inhabitants. 
nal, .mentions the appearance of a peculiar blue liazo The deepest silence reigned in its streets ; and the 
mantling over distant 'objects. Humboldt, and other stillness of night was only broken by the clangour of 
travellers in tropical clijpates, speak of similar pheno- cymbal and kettle-drum from the Mussulman camp, 
menu, alluding* to them as contributivc of a peculiar Bohemond, left almost alone on the ramparts, sj^r^e in 
grace to the landscape. But this appears principally vain' to rouse his men to defend the walls, and e^en gave 
due to the presence of aqueous vapour in the heated to the flames an entire quarter of Antioch, to compel the 
air. Such an unsatisfactory conclusion humbles us. inhabitants to bestir themselves. Miseiy and despair 


But the position it compels us to assume is the right one had brought apathy : spiritless, almost motionless, they 
after all. It may legitiraa^ely'stiniulate fresh inquiry, endured th(* daily-increasing assaults of the enemy, who 
While it ought not to f$il to elevate our thoughts to Him now redoubled their efforts in proportion as the prize 
who has given power to an instrument of correction so seemed nearer their grasp. 


terrible in operation, so fearful in elfects 1 


THE Hf)LY LANOE, . , .- , .. - . , 

rr n . , _ digics and miracles were not wanting to revive their 

Thh^ C rusades were themselves a miracle of human en- enthusiasm, and fill them anew with the confidence of 
thusiasni, and we need not “wonder at the narrative of victory. A priest, passing the night in a church, had a 
miracles attendant on them which we find recorded by celestial vision, in which the Saviour, moved by the tears 
contemporary historians, fanaticism was the mainspring 0 f the Holy Virgin, promised once more to aid the cause 
Of the first Crusades, and fanaticism is closely allied to 0 f the Christians. A deserter" from the city had been 
credulity and superstition. J he spirit of the age in which met and turned back by his brother, whom lie had seen 
they took place was favourable to the belief in super- killed in buttle at his side, who assured the Crusaders of 
human manifestations ; and the cause in which the Cru- coming victory ; and who said that himself and the rest 
saders were embarked was deemed so peculiarly the eau>e () f the slain would rise up and combat in their ranks, 
oi Heaven, that no Divine intervention in their behalf To complete the general enthusiasm, Tlarthelemy, a priest 
appeared too astounding for acceptance. It is in the first of the south of France, appeared before a eourreil of the 
Crusade especially that ire find most frequent-instances chiefs, and revealed to them how St Andrew had appeared 
of this superstitious credulity and fanaticism; for during to him thrice when asleep, and ^hus addressed him : — 
it, the inexperienced rashness of the Christians offcenesl < Go to the church of my brother Peter at Antioch. Near 
brought them into straits, from which nothing but the in- the high altar y«u will find, on breaking ground, the 
Vigo rating belief m the marked fay our of Heaven in tlicir iron head of the lance that pierced our Redeemer’s sidfc. j 
behalf could have sufficed for their extrication. In the In three days that instrument of eternal safety will be . 
later Crusades wc hear less of miracles, and more of revealed to the eyes of his disciples. The mysterious 

l h : h > y 'T ] P l rovvefl V t} '* old iron, carried at the head of the army, will effect the j 

i that <3f)d helps them who help themselves, ’ found readier deliverance of the Christians, and will pierce the heart ! 
j acceptance then than the narratives of prodigies. Among 0 f the infidels/ Adhemar, Raymond, and the other ! 
j t e marvellous incidents recorded of the first Crusade, chiefs believed, or feigned to believe, in the apparition : , 
none were productive of such cxtraordi miry and irapor- the report quickly spread through the army; and the i 
taut results as the discovery of the Holy Lance — the soWiers said one to another that nothing was impossible ! 
story of which we have chosen as the subject of the foH to the Cod of the Christians. For three days the Chris- I 
lowing paper, I lie miracle and its attendant incidents tian host prepared themselves by fasting and prayer for i 
will be found narrated at length in the work which we the discovery of the holy lance. i 

1 have used as our authority*~-the able and .graphic 1 Ilis- „ On the morning ol the third (lay, twelve Crusaders. I 
S Croisades, by M- Michaud.* *• * * • chosen from among the most respectable of the clergy ! 

After a protracted siege of eight months, Axtioch fell and knight)-, met in the church of Antioch, with a num- i 
p ® the possession of the Crusaders by the treachery ber of workmen provided with the necessary tools, and j 
oi one of its citizens. It was high time. An immense commenced breaking ground at the foot of the high j 

f as ?l a ® t ca I 1 a £ )n ® ra * 8e » a P“ altar. The deepest silence reigned in the church; every 

preaching for its relief, under Kerbogha, sultan of Mos- moment they thought to see the miraculous iron. The 

A°Jtr u%^ &T + Wr f eray m . arm8 i and on tho third whole army assembled at the gates, which could scarcely 
* fall, the mountain -slopes to the north be kept shut, awaiting with impatience the result of the 
the F l fcterm £ armour of the Mus- search. The diggers had worked for several hours, and 
i whose myriads soon covered the banks had niched the depth of more than a dozen feet, 

I i C n rUHa c erS - had ha ?. Ilu tirae to without any appearance of fihe lance. Evening caAne, 
the ”' f ° r, vp ng , l )ar J ,es were quickly and they had not found it. The impatience <ff theT 
V™** **»« Musauliiiaii horse. Christians was every moment increasing. Amid the 

Despite aU the gallant efforts of their chiefs, they were un- shadows of night, that now filled the church, one more 
able to keep the field against their ■ imperious ^sailants; thal is resolved on. While the twelve witnesses kneel 


seemea nearer tneir grasp. 

All seeinca lost. But at this fearful crisis fanaticism 
again woke up in the Christian army, and when all else 
had failed, saved it, even at the eleventh hour. Weak- 
ness and misery had made them superstitious, and pro- 
digies and miracles were not wanting to revive tneir 
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miracles attendant on them which we find recorded by celestial vision, in which the Saviour, i 
contemporary historians, fanaticism waH the mainspring 0 f the Holy Virgin, promised once moi 
Of the first Crusades, and fanaticism is closely allied to 0 f the Christians. A deserter" from i 


Despite all the gallant efforts of their chiefs, they were un- 
able to keep the field against their imperious assailants; 


< ■ . , , , j, w , * * w — — * *« *“ repeated by nuur. mw wv iv mnuuK nr mu 

kotween two fires. But an enemy more church gates, and is soon re-echoed in every quarter of 
.I? 8 alreadyartiong tkem famine came, the cUy. The iron, o* which all their hopes rest, is 
mm #11 its attendant horrors. The chiefs thetaselves show* in triumph to the Crusaders ; to them it seems a 
were sooa involved m the surroundinif misferv r^rUWo. — z —-.n. V- 


soon re-echoed in evety quarter of 


* Nouvellc Edition. 7 vols. 8vo. Paris : 1&HM022. 


loud, cries £o be led to tho combat. 

Fetor the Hermit was forthwith despatched to the geno- 
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ral of the Saracens, to propose to him a single combat or 
a general battle. His proud message was contemptuously 
received by Kerbogha, and the Christian envoys made a 
hasty retreat, to escape violence from the incensed Mus- 
sulmans. The chiefs of the Crusaders prepared for battle 
on the morrow. The heralds and the priests ran through 
the streets to animate the soldiers j thp night was passed 
in preyer and devotion; and the last grain of flour in 
the city was used for the celebration of the mass. 

At length day rose on this scene of warlike devotion. 
The wounded Raymond was left to keep in check t^e 
ganffcun of the citadel, and the rest of the army poured 
througfi^he city gates into the plain. The sacred hinco 
was borne by Raymond of Agiles. At the head oi the 
army a portion of the clergy walked in procession, chant- 
ing the martial psalm, * Let God rise, and let his enemies 
be scattered.’ The bishops and priests who remained in 
the city, Hurroundcd by the women and children, blessed 
from the ramparts the arms of the Christian host; and 
the neighbouring mountains rang with th| war-cry of 
the Crusaders — ‘Dieu le rout ! — Dieu le veut!* As 
they advanced into the plain, most of the knights and 
barons on foot, and many of the soldiers in rags, they 
seemed like an army of skeletons, so famine-struck were 
they all. The whole plain and mountain-slopes on the 
north bank of the Orontes were covered with the Mus- 
sulman battalions, among which that of Kerbogha, says 
an old writer, appeared like ian inaccessible mountain.’ 
But the enthusiasm of thh Crusaders set odds at defiance; 
the exultation of Victory already filled them as they 
advanced against the enemy. Two thousand Saracens, 
left to guard the passage of the bridge of Antioch, were 
cut to pieces by the Count of Vermamlois. The fugitives 
carried the alarm to the tent of their general, who was 
then playing at chess. Starting fium his false security, 
Kerbogha beheld a black flag displayed from the citadel 
of Antioch (the preconcerted signal of the advance of the 
Crusaders) ; and ordering the instant bcheadal of a 
deserter, who had announced the approaching sun under 
of the Christians, lie immediately set about ioauing 
orders for the battle. 

liaving forced the passage of the Orontes, the GfBsadoiv! 
advanced down its right bank against the Mussulman 
host, which was drawn up partly on the slopes of the 
mountains, and partly in the plain, stretching from their 
base to the river. The Christ 'an army was wrought up 
to the highest pitch of enthusiasm : the most common 
occurrences seemed to them prodigies aniiomicing^the 
triumph of tlieir arms. A globe of fire which, after 
traversing the heavens, had hurst over the Mussulman 
camp, seemed to them a foresign of victory : a gentle 
and refreshing rain, which fellas they were leaving 
Antioch, was in their eyes afresh proof of the favour of 
Heaven : a strong wind, which aided the flight of their 
darts, and impeded those of the Saracens, seemed to 
Jdiem the wind of Divine wrath rising to disperse the 
iutidchs. The army marched against the enemy in tiie 
best order. A profound silence reigned in the plain, 
which everywhere glittered with the armgur of the 
Christians. No sound was heard in the ranks but the 
voice of the chiefs, the hymns of the priests, and the 
exhortations of Adhernar. 

• Of a sudden the Saracens commenced the attack. They 
discharged a flight of arrows, and wit^ Barbaric t Aics bore 
down upon the Crusaders. But despite their impetuous 
onset, their right wing, under the emir of Jerusalem, was 
repulsed, and driven back in disorder. Godfrey expe- 
rienced greater resistance frpm their left wing, which 
rested on the mountains; out it, too, was at length 
shaken, and confusion spread through the ranks. At 
thhj moment, when the troops of Kerbogha were giving 
way on all sidos, Kilidj - Arslan, the sultan of Nice, 
who had advanced unseen on ^lie reverse slopes of the 
mountains, suddenly burst upon the rear of tho\Chris- 
tiflii army, and threatened to cut in pieces the reserve 
under Bohemond. The j^rusaders, who combated on 
foot, could not withstand 4 ' the first shock of the Saracen 
horse. Hugo the Great, apprised of Bohemond’s danger, 
a abandoned the pursuit of the fugitives, and h^tened ^ack 



to support the reserve. The combat was renewed with 
fresh fuxy. Kilidj- Arslan, who had to avenge his former 
defeat at Dorislaus, and the loss of hie states, fought 
like a lion at the Head of bis troops^ A squadron of 
three thousand Saracen cavaliers, all bristling with steel, 
armed with ponderous maces, carried disorder Tond terror , 
into the Christian ranks. The standard of the Count 
of Vefmandois was taken and retaken, covered with the 
blood of Crusaders arfd. infidels. Godfrey ami Tancred, 
Vho flew*to the succour of Hugo and Buhewona^figntdised 
their strength and prowess by fhe slaughter of numbers 
of the Mussulmans. But fte* sultan of # Nice, whom no 
reverses could daunt, still boro up stoutly against the 
shock of the Clinicians. When the battle was at its 
hottest, he ordered lighted firebrands to he thrown 
among the heath and dry herbage that covered the plain. 
Soon, a conflagration ro&?, which surrounded the Chris- 
tians with whirlwinds of qfcjnO and smoke. For a moment 
tlieir ranks were shaken; they *0 longer saw or beard 
their chiefs. Victory seemed on the point of slipping 
from the grasp of the Crusaders, and Kilidj -Arslan 
already congratulated himself on the success of his 
stratagem. • 

Then, say thJ historians, a sqvmdron was seen descend- 
ing from the Summits of the uioiRtaiiis, preceded threo 
knights clothed in white, apd covered with dazzling ar- 
mour. * Behold,* cried the Bishop Adhernar, ‘ the celes- 
tial aid which was promised you I Heaven declares for 
the Christians ! The holy martyrs St Geoigc, Demetrius, 
and Theodore, are come to combat along with us.’ Forth- 
with the eyes of all were turned upon the celestial squad- 
ron. New ardour filled the hearts of the Crusaders, who 
were persuaded that God himself came to their aid; the 
war-cry, * Dieu le veut !’ rose again as loudly as at first. 
The women and children, assembled on the walls of An- 
tioch, b>L their cries stimulated the courage of the Cru- 
saders; the priests ran through tin* ranks with uplifted 
InJuds, thanking God for the succour which lie sent to 
the Christian army. JTlie charge again sounded along the 
line; every Crusader becomes a hero; nothing can with- 
stand theirftmpetuous onset. In a moment the Saracen 
tanks are shaken; they no longer fight, but in disorder. 
In vain they strive to rally behind thejbed of a torrent, 
and on a height, where their clarions and trumpets sound 
the assembly. The Count dc Vermandoiw, quickly fol- 
lowing up his success, assails them in tlieir new position, ( 
and drives them from it in utter confusion. Broken and 
discomfited, they now only look for safety in flight. The 
hanks of the Orontes, th(*vvoods, the plains, the moun- 
t Jus, are covered with fugitives flying in wild disorder, 
ami abandoning arms and baggage to the conquerors. 

Kerbogha made his escape to the Euphrates, escorted 
by few faithful followers. Tiuicrcd, and some others, 
mounting the steeds of the Vanquished, pursued till 
nightfall the sultans of Aleppo and Damascus, the emir 
of Jerusalem, and the broken squadrons of the Saracens. 
The victorious Crusaders set lire to tlm intrcnchments 
behind which the Mussulman infantry had taken refuge, 
and great numbers of the infidels perished in the flames. 
Such was the battle of Antioch, in which the Saracens 
left 100,000 dead on the field, wlnie the Christians lost 
only 4000. 

When tlia danger was past, the holy lanec began to 
lose its miraculous influence over the troops. It remained 
in the keeping of Kavmond and his Provencals, and the 
offerings which it brought to them as its guardians soon 
excited the jealousy of the rest of the army. Doubts were 
^raised aS to its genuineness, and Arnauld and the Nor- 
mans especially distinguished themselves by their vehe- 
ment outcry against it. In vain miracles in its favour 
were got up by its supporters : nothing coftld rilenco its 
opponents, afld discord rose to an alarming height in the 
army. At last Barthclemy, carried away by his fana- 
ticism* and the applause of his adherents, announced his 
intention of submitting to the ordeal by fire. In a mo- 
ment calm was restored in the camp. The pilgrims tjho 
followed, the Christian army were invited to witness the 
ordeal, and tile host of the Crusaders ranged themselves, 
in a circle round the place of trial* On the appointed 
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day (it was a holy Friday), a large pile of olive branches 
was raised in the middle of the vast plain. The flumes 
already rose to a great height, when the spectators saw 
Barthelemy approach, accompanied by priests, who ad- 
vanced in silence, barefoot, and clothed in their sacer- 
dotal robes. Covered with a simple tunic, the priest of 
Marseilles carried the holy lance, decked with waving 
flaglets. When ho had approached to within a few paces of 
the flaming pile, one of the principal clergy pronounced 
in a loud Stoics these words — 4 If ‘this man has seen Jesus* 
Christ fate to face, and id St Andrew has revealed to him 
the divine lance, let hiip •ass uninjured through the 
flames; if, on the contrary, he has been guilty of false- 
hood, let him be consumed, with the lance which he 
carries in his hands.* At these words all the assistants 
bowed, and replied together, 4 Let God's will be done ! ’ 
Barthelemy threw himself on his knees, took Heaven to 
yritqess os to the truth of t {ilLj/e hud said, and recom- 
mending himself to the prayers of the clergy, rushed 
amid the flaming pile/through which an opening of two 
feet had been left for his passage. 

For a moment he was hid from sight amid the flames. 
Many pilgrims began to bewail him as lost, when Alley 
saw him reappear on the side opposite to that where lie 
had entered. He was^iimncdiately surrounded by nn 
eager crowd, who wished to touch his garments, and who 
exclaimed it* was a miracltS But the object of their 
yener&tion had received mortal injury, lie was borne 
dying into the tent of the Count of Toulouse, where 
he expired a few days after, protesting to the last his 
innocence and hie^ veracity. lie was buried on the spot 
where the pile had been raised. Raymond and the Pro- 
vencals persisted in regarding him as an apostle and a 
martyr; but the great majority of the pilgrims acquiesced 
in the 4 judgment of God/ and the holy lance, from that 
day forward, ceased to work miracles. 

M 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

THE FRENCH AGOhl Y. 

At the time when we write — nearly four Waeks before 
the day on which the present sheet appears — France is 
under the agony, of a revolution, one of the immediate 
effects of which is, by the extinction of confidence, to 
disorganise the whole industrial system of the country, 
and put large masses of the people out of relation to 
their usual means of subsistence. The private suffering 
from this cause must be very great, and it is difficult to 
sec where and how it is to efid. What ought to be the 
conduct of England on the occasion ? May she allow- 
ably exult in the distresses of a country which too 
often has expressed jealous and hostile feelings towards 
herself? May she even congratulate herse’f on, that 
embarrassment which primuses to make her neighbour 
for some time to come little able to act as an enemy to 
other states? Wo- would#*. ope that those who feel thus 
will be few, and that the bulk of our community will 
rather be disposed to compassionate the unhappy ease 
of the French, and to show that they do so. Now seems 
to be the time for attempting to convince that people 
that England bears no malice towards thdm, and would 
sfluch rather be regarded as their friend than their 
enemy. The French, let us remember, ate now only 
in a new' crisis of the transition which they have been 
obliged to make from the heartle&s despotism of their 
ancient monarchy, to 6uch liberal institutions as we 
ourselves nodSesi. For nearly sixty )v>ars has this 
transition been'’ in progress, and how much the coun-, 
try has suffered in that time need not be particu- 
larised. The r case is precisely that which was our own 
in the seventeenth century. Ilad we then had a pre- 
decessor in the realisation of free institutions, and had 
that state acted sympathisingly in |he midst of some 
such agony as that ot the Remonstrance, or the treaty 
of Uxbridge, or even the settlement of the crown* on 
William and Mary, how pleasingly must we have felt 
it I— how apt would such conduct have been to wipe 
out past offences, and induce bond? of fraternal alliance 
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and peace! It. would be well if, while forced in con- ! 
science to condemn many of their particular acts,' we 
could truly and earnestly sympathise with the French 
in the distresses which they have almost involuntarily 
brought upon themselves. Let there be no levity in our 
remarks, much less any ill-considered reproaches; but let 
them see that our only interference is that of the bene- 
volent social feelings, and that the first wish pf our 
hearts is a good deliverance from their troubles. Such 
at least is, in our judgment, the duty of England on 
this occasion, under the constraint of the highest laws 
of our moral nature. The consequences are of in^rior | 
importance to the performance of the duty ; bqHmman j 
n attire can never perhaps be too impressively told that j 
as we sow wc must reap. j 


RELIEF FOlt INDIGENT GENTLEWOMEN. | 

Among t>.e many distressing visions of penury which [ 
meet our attention, one of the most distressing is that 
of the poor/riderly female ( who has seen better days/ | 
We can scarcely rank it amongst those which come j 
broadly under public notipe : it is more apt to shrink j 
from the gaze of the world, and only to he discovered by ! 
accident by those w ho make it their duty to search into \ 
the nooks and crannies of our complicated social struc- 
ture. Scarcely any one, however, can have failed to . 
become acquainted more or less with some particular 
cases of the reduced gentlewoman ; not always, alas ! i ; 
to be pictured as one sustaining neat and clean Appear- ! j 
ances in some poor lodging, and now and then even pre- i ! 
senting herself at the tables of her old acquaintances, i 
but often ns the helpless bedrid creature, drawing out j < 
an attenuated existence on some miserable pittance, and 1 
dependent for half her living, and all the nursing she < 
requires, oil some sempstress niece, or old. servant i| 
scarcely more vigorous than herself. For rucIi persons, j 1 
the ordinary charities of the cmmtry, whether those ! i 
established by law, or those which spring from special | j 
voluntary benevolence, are of no avail, being destined 
for tutally dificrciil; objects. There is therefore scarcely j ' 
any groan more hopeless than theirs; in no cases is the j 1 
exigency of need more overmatched by obstructions to j . 
its relief — the chief of these being the delicacy which ; j 
forbids asking. I ! 

A sense of the need which everywhere exists for >\ 
charity meeting this peculiar form of wretchedness, U 
induces us to advert to an institution having that end !j 
in \jew, which lias been in operation for about a year 1 
in Edinburgh. It assumes the name of the 4 Benevolent ■ j 
Fund Tor the Relief of Indigent Gentlewomen of Scot- ; , 
land above Fifty Years of Age, and Unmarried/ The j i 
mechanism for collecting funds very appropriately con- j | 
gists for the most part of ladies ; the annual subscrip- ! ! 
tion (inclusive of donations) being half-a-crown. Thus 1 j 
L. 1265 have been collected in the first year. It may 
also be remarked as a peculiar feature, that about one. 
liLlf of the established clergy of the country have inte- 
rested themselves in the collection of subscriptions. 
The expenses attending the starting of the society have 
absorbed a larger proportion of the results than was to 
have been expected ; but nevertheless, sums varying from 
L.5 to L.IO have been given to 154 applicants. We 
find in 'riie first annual report some brief Anonymous 
memoranda of a Selection of the cases, showing the 'Age, *" 
parentage, other resources, and general condition of the 
poor ladies who have been selected for the society's 
charity— thus: 4 74 ; landed proprietor; about L.8 ; 
quite blind ; occasional aid* .from friends not related to 
her ; no relations able or willing to support her/ 4 60 ; 
lieutenant royal navy ; 3s. a week ; ‘ nearly blind ; 
weak in intellect; often without food or fire; no rela- 
tives/ 4 60; clergyman; subsistence only from knit- 
ting; no relatives/ *7**; merchant; taught a school 
till 75 years old; L.5 or L.6; incapacitated by age for 
labour.’ 4 51 ; captain in army ; L.6 ; Queen’s bounty*; 
almost constantly bedridden^ gets a little assistance 
from a poor niece, who supports her own mother and 
two sisters by teaching/ These are short and simple 
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annals, but how much do they reveal ! The report 
fay* very modestly, * The relief, coming to them, as it 
did, at an inclement season of the year, was most wel- 
come, .and In many instances served to provide them 
with necessaries mnch required. » The aid was in 
almost all cases adrginistered through the ladies' own 
pastors, and the gratitude of all was gnbounded. Some 
of tlte openings of the hearts of the poor-destitute ladies 
to their ministers, when receiving «irom them the wel- 
come allowances, were most touching.' 

We would hope that a fund calculated to be /o 
serviceable in the mitigating of human misery, will 
I contur&ifl to be well supported, and will also nqt be 
' allowed to remain an example uuhonoured by imitation 
: in other portions of the empire. 

|| THE CHARACTER OF COS'BCME. 

!j Alt. who have exercised even a superficial degree of 
1 1 observation, must be aware how much tlie|r estimation 
of a stranger is influenced by the habiliments of his 
outward man. The garnishing of a bonnet, or the 
'! pattern of a vest, can give curious hints on biogra- 
| phy ; and Beau B rum m ell's maxim, that a * man was 
| esteemed according to the set of his shirt-collar,’ is not 
! without some experimental truth. Look out on a city 
j! thoroughfare, saunter along a fashionable promenade, 

: c*n ter a place of public assembly, and see what varieties 
• of character present themselves to the mind through 
| the dilFerent combinations of silk, woollen, and cotton 
' I fabrics which form the staple of British apparel. Al- 
! i most involuntarily a spectator will discover ami classify 
: ■ the accurate and inflexible in small ways, who would 

I wage war for the size of a button or the position of a 
;! pin; the -jumbled and disorderly, whose lives stumble 
j oil from one casualty to another; the strivers after 

I I effect and show ; the wrvants of unembdlished utility , 

| ; the creatures of milliners, yen, and those of tailors also, 

| who live only from the 'fashion; and, the few who use 
' ! the fashions of life, yet are not subject to any of them. 

■ | It is not possible that impressions thus received could 
1 1 be always correct : there are a thousand petty imhiences 
j ! that operate on the clothing as well as the conduct of 
' j humanity, but they arc generally entertained in lieu of 
i; something more certain; and those who will not go as 
i! far as character, occasionally inquire of beaver and 

! j broad cloth regarding the wearer’s profession ; not only 

i , where it has appropriated some peculiar mode, as in^he 
! I cases of clergy and military men, but in the les^ con- 
I! apicuoua vocations, where the matter is left entirely 
ji to individual selection. Thus poets and Blues were 
! j believed to be recognisable in the days of our grand* 

! ! fathers, and some still pretend to discern the insignia of 
|l those orders. We once heard a railway clerk assert 
j | that he never was mistaken in schoolmasters or com- 
|! merciat travellers; and among the anecdotes of the 
!! French Revolution, is one concerning a countess who 
’ attempted to make her escape from the Temple in the 
! disguise of a charwoman, but was detected bf the aris- 
; tocnitic fashion in which she wore a washed-out cotton 
! shawl. 4 How were they dressed?’ is a universal in- 
I quiry ; and the whole body of writers in travels#fiction, 

j, . and Jiiatory, seem aware ^uf the fact, %nd describe the 
jl attire of their principal characters witfli minutia* worthy 

of the Court Circular. Nor is the idea of its imporfc- 
i ance unfounded. An old author remarks, ‘ that it is 
i not Quakers’, millers’, and bakers' boys Alone that a\e 

■ distinguished by the cut andteolour of their garments ; 

I but individual* nations, and times, because the habit 
i of clothing is one of the great particularities of man, 

whftli, if it be not common to all men, is shared in by 
no other animal ; and like the handwriting, or fashion 
of speech, it serveth to denote^omewhafc of his nroper 
personality.’ The truth of these observations is atrik- 
in&ly illustrated by a gallery of old family pictures, or 
those portraits of sovereigns and celebrated persons 
which exhibit the cosM&me of the ages in which they 
flourished; and it is w amusiqg, yet not uutastructive 


study, to trace the coincidence that exist* hot ween the 
character of each succeeding century and the fashion of 
its garments, from almost the dawn of crar national his- 
tory to the reign of Victoria. In this respect CQf^ujne 
furnishes the most obvious signs of the times, in which 
the beholder may read their moral andi mental charac- 
ter, even as the picture-lovers of some future generation 
will speculate onr the books of beauty, the fashionable 
magazines, and, should any be preserved, the photogra- 
phic portraits of our own day. The earliest account of 
British costume is given us by JnliuB Cresar and his con- 
temporaries, according to whom it consisted of a beard, 
reaching to the breast like a tangled niane; a mantle 
which descended almost to the knee, made of the hide . 
of a brindled cow, with the hair worn outwards, and 
fastened in front with a pin of bone or a long thorn ; a 
shield composed of wiejrawork ; a brazen javelin ; and 
the greater part of the owlypsinted dark -blue, or fome 
say green, the breast and arms* being punctured with 
the figures of plants and animals, like the tattooing of 
the South Sea isles. This primitive fashion naturally 
represents a land covered with primeval forests, the 
resort of the tyjar and the bisofl ; huts constructed of 
wattles and mud, and thatched, with heath and fern ; 
gatherings for rude 1’agan rites round the solitary 
cromlech, or in thut puzzle of antiquaries — the circle 
of Stonehenge ; and a savage veneration for the Druid 
and the mistletoe. 

IIow the belles of Britain were arrayed in Caesar’s 
time we are not informed, but the progress of civilisa- 
tion may be traced by the dress of the celebrated Queen 
Boadicea, who lived more than a century later, us de- 
scribed by a Roman historian on a state occasion : her 
light hair fell down her shoulders ; she wore a torque, 
or twisted collar of gold ; a tunic of several colours, all 
in folds f and over it, fastened by a fibula, or brooch, n 
robe of coarse stuff. We also gather from some rem- 
nant! of old Celtic poetry that at the same period the 
dress of the Druid w*s a long white robe, as an emblem 
of purity ; £hat of the bards a blue one ; and the pro- 
fessors of medicine and astronomy, which appear to 
have been curiously connected in the minds of our 
Celtic ancestors, were distinguished tty a garment of 
green, # because it was the garment of nature; while 
those who aspired to unite the honours of those three 
vocations to their names, wore variegated dresses of the 1 
three colours — blue, green, and white. 

# Pliny tells us that these divers-coloured garments 
were made of a fabric c ailed braecce, composed of fine 
•wool, woven in cheques, and evidently synonymous 
with the Scottish tartan. Several Roman writers add, 
that of this chequered cloth the many-coloured tunic 
of Bifadiccfl, and the entire ciress of her most distin- 
guished Warriors, were formed. From their description 
of the latter, it appears to liqgc exactly resembled the 
costume of a Highland chief, with kilt, plaid, and dirk ; 
wanting only the plumed bonnet, and the tasselcd 
sporan or purse. These were the additions of after- 
times, which came with the pibroch, the fiery cross, i 
and the black mail, to the Celts of our northern moun- 
tains ; but the days of which we speak were those of 
the planted ^varriors, encountering the cuirassed and 
Latin-talking legions of Rome — the days of the hewing 
down of old oak woods — the building of those llonian 
forts and cities whosd ruins and burial urns are turned 
up by nioderq excavation. It is curious to consider 
that the chequered cloth, which was now regarded by 
the Romans as a savage dress, hud once (if a modern 
and well-supported theory be true) been the costume of 
a large part of the earth, including the countries after- 
wards inhabited by the Romans ; and that, after surviving 
eighteen centuries in one corner of the island of Britain, 
it has qome again to? be a favourite wear over regions far 
beyond the bounds of the Scottish Highlands, as if the 
first fancy of the European races with respect to clothipg 
had involved some peculiar felicity, which was sura to 
rekindle thei reflections on its being brought again be- 
fore their notice. True it is the cqpquered brace®, in 
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which the heroic queen so nobly, though vainly *trove to 
defend her country and people, is at this moment worn 
throughout the British dominions— and they are wider 
than Home ever dreamt of— in a thousand varieties, 
from the satins and velvet of court costume, to the 
coarse muffle cloak or plaid of the winter traveller; 
while the faith, the power, and the vices of the Romans 
have long ago become but matters of dry and antiquated 
history. • * t 

Next come the Anglo-<$axon times, of which we have* 
actual portraits preserved in some old illuminated 
manuscripts, such as that of King Edgar in the Book 
of Grants to the Abbey of Winchester, a.d. 966. 
Here flax appears in full fashion— th'j monarch’s dress 
consisting of a linen shirt, a tunic of the same material, 
descending to the knee, having long close sleeves, but 
! which sit in wrinkles, or yatliK** rolls, from the elbow 
| to* the wrist : it was confined *Dy a belt or girdle round 
j the waist; and the royfil attire was completed by a pair 
j of loose buskins, or rather stockings, wound round 
i with bands of gold, which the generality of his subjects 
! supplied with leather, a sort of tiara, or crown, and a 
! short mantle. 

Similar habiliments,, were worn by the good King 
Alfred, and the renowned Charlemagne; for all the 
nations of Gothic or Germanic origin, who at that 
period occupied the continent of Europe, resembled 
each other in their customs, and even language. The 
dress of the Saxon ladies appears to have been com- 
posed of the guiftia, a long flowing robe with loose 
sleeves, from which the modern word gown is derived; 
a shorter one called the lcirtle; and the head-dress on 
all occasions consisted of a long piece of linen, denomi- 
nated the wadies, in which the head and neck of the 
wearer were enveloped. These pictures remind us of 
| the old Saxon chroniclers, with their simple *.iith and 
1 blunt sense of the low solid Saxon arch; of rude 
i habits, primitive customs, and wild wars witlv the 
I invading Danes. It w as in this pdl-iod that our national 
j language, our popular superstitions, uud ^uost of our 
| rural festivals had their origin. Yet among the kirtles 
| and wadies of the Saxon dames we find the curling- 
; irons of in ode hi fashion in full exercise. Ad helm, 

; Bishop of Therborno, who wrote in the eighth century, 
i describes a belle of the period as 1 having her delicate 
‘‘l locks twisted by the iron of those adorning her;* but 
J the w’earors of kid gloves among us little think how 
j many efforts and ages were required to bring those J 
| indispensable articles to their present perfection. Till 
! about the end of the tenth century, the hands even oft 
i English royalty were covered only by the end of the 
loose sleeve; but then some of the leaders of fashion 
began to assume a small»bag, with a thumb at tlft r one 
side, the fingers being all indiscriminately •confined, 
which certainly could i\gt have had the effect of in- 
creasing their usefulness. 

The Saxon was succeeded by the Anglo-Dauish 
period, so called from the conquest of Canute the 
Great and his successors, some portraits of whom are 
extant. Their costume was the same as that of the 
Saxons ; but their chosen colour was black, like their 
national standard— the raven; on which^ account the 
Saxons called them the Black Northmen. But we 
find they also excelled them in civilisation, for the 
j old chroniclers inform us that tlfe Danes were efilmi- 
j nately gay in their dress, combed their fyiir once a-day, 
and bathed once a-week; which seems to luive been 
considered intolerable foppery by the honest $axon£. 
The Normans, who succeeded the Danes, under the 
conduct of ‘William the Conqueror, were of similar 
northern origin, and, as might bo expected, retained 
a similarity of dress. The earlies^ specimens of their 
costume are given in the Bayenx tapestry, one of those 
immense specimens of needlework produced only in 
the middle ages ; being thirty-seven yards in length, 
covered with scenes from the conquest of England, and 
•aid to be the work of Willianfls queeif, Matilda, and 
her maids of honour. Wealth and splendour arc evi- 



dently on the increase. As we descend to the Norman 
days, the robes are bordered with fringe of gold ; cords 
and tassels are added to the mantles but the Saxon 
beard is gone, as well as the Danish long hair ; fur a 
complete exquisite’fa the reign of the Conqueror would 
not suffer a single hair to grow c n the whole expanse 
of liis countenance, and the entire back of his head, 
which had only a few short and straggling looks sound 
the forehead, and over the ears. 

In the reign of William Rufus, lengthening and enlarg- 
ing seem to have been the mode ; and under several of 
his successors, long cumbrous garments, with iup»4fise 
sleeves, were the gentlemen's attire, with shoe /whose 
toes turned up in a projecting . peak to the height of 
twelve inches, and a chain at the top, which was fastened 
to the girdle above ; and what progress they made iu 
walking, history saycth not; yet these days are memor- 
able for the' introduction of the oft-denounced corset, as 
part and parcel of the ladies’ wardrobe ; female dresses 
being then ^.ced tight to the bust, while the skirts and 
sleeves were of such intolerable length, that it wuis neces- 
sary to fasten them up in huge knots, to admit of mov- 
ing at all. In a manuscript of the dose of the eleventh 
century, the satirical illuminator has introduced the 
father of all evil in female apparel, with the skirts as 
well as the sleeves of the tunic so knotted, and the gar- 
ment laced up in front. 

What a contrast to these civil fashions is presented 
by the military portraits of the period 1 — the knight 
in full panoply, with visor closed! Yet both serve 
to illustrate the barbarity, pomp, and luxury of the 
period; the iron ago of unlettered pride and despotic 
strength, when books were things known only to 
abbots and bishops, when lawsuits were decided by 
single combat, and the wealth of a nobleman was 
estimated by the number of peasants he owned, or the 
amount of plunder his vassals co> Id collect on the high- 
way; for such, in spite of all its tournaments and trou- 
badours, was the period of feudalism, romance, and 
chivalry. Yet even in these Gothic times, it appeals 
that bullion was scarcely less fickle than her followers in 
our owri v age have found her ; and in the reign of Edward 
III., the gallant conqueror of Cressy, a monk of Glaaton- 
berg thus expressed liis dissatisfaction: 1 The English- 
men haunted so much unto the foly of strangers, that 
every year they changed them in divers shapes and dis- 
guisings of clothing — now long, now large, now wide,, 
no£ strait, and every day clotliingges new anddestiludc 
and divest from all honesty of old arraye or good 
usage ; and another time to short clothes, and so strait- 
waisted, with full slaves and tippets of surcoats, and 
hodes over-long and large, all so jagged and knit on 
every side, and all so shattered, and also buttoned, that 
I witli truth shall say they seem more like to tor- 
mentors or devils in their clothing, and also in their 
sjioeing and other array, thau they seeme to bo like 
men.’ 

In spite of many such remonstrators, garments con- 
tinued to'* increase in variety and expense. Indeed, if j 
there be any truth in the censures of the clergy, and i 
the lamentations of the poets, in which Chaucer him- | 
self un.tcs, iu his ‘Canterbury Tales,’ public extraya- ! 
gance in dress seems to have gone to a length scarcely * 
credible in our pitching times efen to a London milli- j 
ner. Grooms and servants are said to wear velvets and j 
damasks ; the nobles had their robes bordered with pre- j 
clous stones ; and one coat belonging to Richard H. is j 
stated to have cost 30,000 faeries. Similar fashions seem 
to have extended to the court of Scotland, though at 
a later period. A portrait of James I., in the castle of 
Nielberg in Swabia exhibits the peaks of the monarch’s 
shoes fastened by chains of gold to his girdle ; and in 
a wardrobe account of J&mes III. of Scotland, a.d. 1471, 
quoted by Mr Logan, occurs an entry of ' an elne and 
ane half of blue tartane’ [by which was understood not 
the tartan of the country, blit a kind of French serge, 
sp costly, that it was valued at Sixteen shillings a yardj 
* td lyne tea gowne of doth of gold.’ About the same 
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time mourning first appear# in England, but the colour 
of sorrow was as often brown as black ; and Chaucer 
mentions a widow’s robe of brown/ The quantity as well 
as the quality* of dress was a great object with our ances- 
tors ; their sleeves in particular frequently attracted the 
legislature’s attention! and the most stringent laws were 
made to curtail their dimensions. One old writer de- 
nominates them, when worn by servants, * the devil’s 
receptacles, into which all they stolft was popped.’ Yet 
notwithstanding the overabundance of kirtles and hause- 

I lines, the skirts that required three pages to hold thtsn 
up tarfront and rear, the tippets worn round the head, 
the diffogent-coloured hose, with each side of the j|D\vn 
to match, there was a stately grandeur about the Eng- 
lish coBtume of that period worthy of the romantic 

j honour and high-flo\fn courtesy of knights like the 
Black Prince, and the first companions of .the Garter. 
Nor will the extravagance of all ranks in orcss appear 
so far beyond belief, when it is remembered that, like 
all the productions of those ages, the Velvets and 
damasks were intended to stand the test of time ; and 
in spite of the mutations denounced by the Glastonhcrg 
i monk, gowns and kirtles evidently served the vanity of 
! more than one generation, as we find them mentioned 
I ! in wills as valuable bequests ; and no wonder, when so 

I I much of individual property was vested in the ward- 
j ■ robe. The prevalent idea of the feudal times was pomp 
j ; and display, for which j\J 1 the comforts and appliances 

of daily life were utterly neglected ; and the merchant 
1 or tradesman who appeared in ermine and gold, was 
; content to frit on a three-legged stool, and sleep on a 
bundle of straw. Articles of dress were on this account 

■ j regarded as presents fit for royalty to give and receive. 

We read of Richard HI. presenting the Duke of Buck- 
, 1 Ingham ^ith a velvet gown, which, adds the chronicler, 

! j ‘made the duke right joyful.’ Imagine Queen Vic- 
; toria presenting Lord's! uliii Russel with a new paletot, 

! | just to illustrate the difference of our times! Then 1 

■ | is another peculiarity remarkable tin the ancestral 
! : jlbrtraits of Britain, which is common to those of 
; j all Europe to the beginning of the sixteenth Ggftturv 

I — the difference between male and female Tostume 

I I is scarcely observable. The Crusades, whit h corn- 
! menced about the time of the Norman Conquest, 

! doubtless contributed to this state of things, as the 
| flowiug robes, as well as the coarse magnificence 

■ of Asiatic nations, were brought back to Europe by 
I the* warlike princes and nobility. There is also stfhie 
| confusion of tcnn9 in the matter of apparel, which 
;l sounds strange to modern ears; a gown and a petti- 
; ! coat being mentioned as prominent parts of a gen- 
ii tlcman’s attire in the reign of Henry V. ; and about; 

' half a century later, the waistcoats of the ladies cut a 
j conspicuous figure not only in the entries, but even the 
| sermons of the day. Still greater causes of wrath were 
• the horned head-dresses which begin to figure in njl 
; female portraits after the battle of Agineourt. Mon- 
strosities of taste they are certainly, some having two 
curved horns, like, as the old divines remark, to * ane 
lowing cow ;’ others standing erect on the head, covered 
with linen rather loosely, and varying from two to three 
feejt, according to the taste of the wearer. Tlscse are 

.si succeeded by anotherfoftn, rising lilsc a spiie so far 
above the natural height, that his&ry mentions the 
doors of several churches and palaces which required to 
he altered, in order to allow the ladies of the coiyrt 
entrance. But it .does the common sense of the nation 
some credit, that the monstAus things were generally 
disliked. Onennonk in particular acquired consider- 
able celebrity by preaching a regular crusade against 
them both in Britain and France, from which latter 
Country they are said to have been imported by Catha- 
rine, cpieen of # Henry V. j and Vith the habit of refe- 
rence to Satan common to his age, he denommated 
them ‘ye devil's tbwers;* J)ut adds in one of his seft 
mone, rather ungallantly, ' of a truth I do believe that 
Belzebub hath more sdnse than she who invented such 
.headgear.* Thq portraits oft Henry VII.’£ reign •are 


remarkable for the resemblance which costume in gene- 
ral begins to assume to the most prominent of our 
modern fashions. Were ft not that we mis# the ribboned 
and flower-trimmed bonnet of the lady, and find the 
gentleman’s head laden with plumes like ft Russian 
field-marshal, some of them might pass for shadows of 
the nineteenth century. The difference now becomes 
perceptible ; men begin to wear tight garments, and tin! 
modern indispensable of pantaloons first become Visible 
under the sway of the Tudors. ^The old flowing Eastern 
style is still more forsaken as the Reformation ap- 
proaches; feudal pomp and splendour are* passing away; 
men have begun to put less confidence in armour, and 
less glory in pageants, though there is still an occasional 
tournament ; and the Field of Cloth of Gold, in which 
Henry VIII. and his rival Francis I. of France displayed 
theirs vanity and magnificence, still prove how much 
was sacrificed to empty «e]flay. Yet it was near*the 
time of the world’s great discovers — printing, America, 
and popular representation ; but in the matter of cos- 
tume, we find the most striking was the display of 
ladies’ arms, which had never keen seen since the days 
of the Norman £onqucst. * 

It was under good King Hal, as one would think he 
was ironically called in history, that the inexpressibles 
of the gentlemen were staffed to such fin enormous 
size, according to one of their contemporaries, with 
sacks of wool and hair, that a species of scaffolding was 
erected over the scats in the Parliament House for their 
accommodation, the ordinary benches being utterly 
insufficient ; and tlie fashion did not disappear till the 
beginning of Elizabeth's reign. On the whole, the 
caprices of its costume betray the age as one which, 
though filled with great events, was neither good nor 
grand in England, and characterised by had taste and 
worse m#rals. 

J'be dresses of Elizabeth’s reign have found abundant 
illus Stations. Those .were the days of starch and ruffs; 
and both articles furbished themes for vituperation to 
the reforming clergy, if their accounts may he relied oif. 

In the words of Beau llrunnnell, * starch was’ then ‘ the 
man.’ Its introduction to the English public, like j 
that of silk- weaving and stocking-knitting, was owing - 
to the, persecution of the Protestants of Flanders by 
Philip II., which drove thousands of the best citizens ^ . 
to seek refuge in England, bringing their arts and in- * f 
dustry with them. Linen shirts also became prevalent 
jnbout this period; and a»me of them, according to ■ 
f'tubbs, ‘cost, horrible to hear, no less than ten pounds!’ j 
•Elizabeth is said to have never worn the same dress 
twice ; and as her majesty knew the value of her robes 
too well to p#rt with them, the inventory of her ward- 
roh?,\it the close of her long* reign, must have been 
truly astounding ; yet with all its cork-shoes, diamond 
stomacher, stiff corsets, and fgghtful ruffs, there was a 
degree of formal splendour and regal state about the j 
court strongly characteristic of the mind of Elizabeth, j 
and the history of her reign, in which there was much | 
strength, and little, though very obvious, weakness, j 
Nor must wc forget that the modern hat owes its origin j 
to this period. Stubbs speaks of them as * head-cover- j 
ings, made qf a certain kind of fine hair, which they 
call beaver hats, of twenty, thirty, and forty shillings 
a-piece, fetched from beyond sea, whence a great sort 
of other varieties do 6ome.' Most people are uware that 
Elizabeth worq the first pair of silk stockings, and the 
g arl of Oxford the first worsted articles of the kind 
ever made in England without a seam, the hose of all 
preceding monarchs being manufactured by means of 
the iseedle and scissors. How the art of linitting was 
imported, ha4P,been already mentioned ; and the stock- 
ing-frame was introduced some years after, it is said, by 
the ingenious revenge of William Lee, who took this 
mod# of superseding the industry of a knitter, to whom 
his addresses had. been paid in vain ; but this cause of 
the invention rests only on vague tradition. » 

Under Jambs I., we find the love of splendour and 
pageant, which ruled the former reign, still prevalent; 

* » 
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and some letters of that prudent monarch illustrate the 
anxiety of the noble* to display jewels and diamonds of 
great value in their raps. 4 1 send you,* writes the king 
to his son, the unfortunate Charles I. f who was then on 
a matrimonial expedition, 4 the three brethern that yc 
knowe full well, but newly set, and the mirroure of 
France, the fellow of the Portugal dyamont, quiche 
I wold wishe you to wear alone in your hattfe, with 
a little blacke feather.' The .story of Louis XIII.’s 
queen bestowing her diamond epaulette on the Duks 
of Buckingham, whiclrthat luckless gallant returned 
with expedition, on account of the wrath and jealousy 
its absence occasioned, lias a prominent pluce in the 
, court scandals of the period. 

: It was in the reign of the learnea monarch that the 

I farthingale attained its highest magnitude — an article, 
be it observed, very similar in effect to the modern 
criroline ; and there is an g^ecdotc on recojd which 
might apply to the last .mentioned garment also, regard- 
ing a Turkish sultana, who, when visited by Lady 
Wych, the wife of the British ambassador, in all the 
fulness of her farthingale, seriously inquired if the 
peculiar appearance At gave to her ladyship's figure 
were the natural formation of all English women ; and 
when informed to the* contrary, she exclaimed, * God is 
good, but wonderful are the fancies of the Nazarenes !’ 

With Chailes I, came tfie cavalier costume, whose 
abundance of lawn, lace, and ribbons, drooping plume, 
short cloaks, and mingled grace and foppery, the pencil 
of Vandyke lias made as celebrated as the events of the 
Civil War. Long doublets and starch were now dethroned, 
after a reign which comprehended both that of James 
i and Elizabeth. It is remarkable that the latter was of 
all colours which prevailed in turn, the last of the band 
being yellow ; but the inventrix of it was executed for 
poisoning Sir Thomas Overbury, it was said, in a 
yellow starched ruff ; and fashion could not tolerate 
the acquainta ice of the gallows. The plain and serious 
fashions of the Puritan party .stand out- in strong 
relief amid so much finery; and even in Jthe portraits 
of the period, whether of Cromwell in his 1 plain coarse 
coat and sword, contrasted with Charles covered with 
gold lace, and wearing a jewel in one of his ears, or a 
court lady opposed by the russet gown and hat of a 
parliamentary citizen’s daughter, may be read the cha- 
racter of the struggle which then excited so much 
warlike zeal, and since called forth bo much earnest 
controversy. 

The low dresses and affected foppery of Charles 
II. 's court, in which that well-known superfluity, the 
periwig liad its origin, also indicate the character of 
the reign as one at once servile, tyrannical, and coarse, 
though covered with polish : but after the rcvqltition 
of 1038, Holland begink to take the load, end sober 
Dutch fashions come in with the Prince of Orange — the 
Stomacher once more makes its appearance, though not 
with the diamonds of Elizabeth's day, and the head-dresses 
are built as high as lace and ribbons can make them ; 
but the periwig continues in its glory, and the chief 
accomplishments of a beau at the establishment of the 
Protestant succession consisted of com fling it in the 
theatre or ball-room, and cocking his hat over it in some 
particular fashion. Armour had dwindled '‘down in the 
days of "William III. to a breastplate, a back-piece, and a 
hat lined with steel ; but the last remnant of old knightly 
fashions — the sword— was retained (a worse than useless 
appendage) at tile side of every gentleman, guild the 
square cut coats, stiffened out with buckram and wire, 
the long flap waistcoats, and the abundant ruffles which 
distinguish t]ie reign of Anne. As for the ladies, the 
♦Spectator* and other jmpular works have kept'hlive 
the remembrance of the hoops, patches, commodes, and 
hair powder in which they delighted to array them- 
solve*; and these fashions continue throughout the 
gK&teff part of the eighteenth century, about the oom- 
l&ncement of vfhich snuff-taking is mentioned as one 
of the habits adopted by belles of the 'first water, and 
broadcloth came into general use ? u gentlemen’s apparel : 


the last remnoifts of this capricious taste-hoops, wigs, 
cocked hats, and all— passed away with the peace of 
Europe at the first French Revolution. But its portraits, 
like the literature of the period, indicate the general 
frivolity and emptiness of the public mind, and a state 
of things in -which real knowledge, or even thought, 
was confined to the few. The pictures of our own day 
now meet us, having no temptation to linger prnong 
the short waists and long skirts of the war. But it is 
time to close our sketch, for we cannot anticipate the 
verdict of posterity on the character of our own cos- 
tfcme. ^ 

, ■ r 

‘THE DARK HOUR.’ 

BY fncflTIIOLD AVKR1MCU.- TRANSLATED BY MATA TAYLOR. 

Most men, who live in the home-circle of their families, 
enjoy spending ‘the dark hour* in quiet. Children 
grow restless about this time, but the elder folks draw 
over the fir^, and sit rnnsing silently, or now and then 
exchanging a gentle word of affection. These are mo- 
ments when the mind receives and imparts the most 
refreshing and purest thoughts. There seems to be a 
general reluctance to break the approaching darkness 
by lighting a candle : for all, unconscious]}*, have a cer- 
tain feeling of the holy power of nature, which spreads 
out before us, so oft unheeded, the wonderful phenomena 
of light and darkness. Uh the cozy, comfortable chat 
in the dark hour! One sits looking at another by tbg 
flickering light of the fire, and the few words spoken 
are caught attentively: the eye, too, lias repose, for the 
mind U undisturbed by the object on which it rests. A 
single word will often fall upon the ear like An impres- 
sive note of music, and convey a feeling which long 
after finds an echo in the soul. *. , 

Farmer Itigenmaier was one evening sitting thus in , 
the parlour with his wife, his spn, and his Bon’s wife. , 
The wedding of the young couple had taken place only ; 
the day before, ,and the joy occasioned by the event 
was fresh in the minds of all. For some time no oi.o , 
spoke a word, and yet one feeling — perhaps one thought ! 
— filftfu .‘.heir minds. Yourig Hngenmaier had hold of i 
the hand of his wife, who sat beside him ; perhaps the : 
old man guessed the joy there was in his child's heart : , 
lie was ensconced in a dark corner, unseen, and thus at ! 
length broke the silence:— 4 Ah, children, ’tis an easy 
matter to talk of loving one another with your whole ! 
lie Jt, and to promise to hold fast your love through | 
life ; but when it comes to the point, and you have to > 
yield' to each other, to control the will for mutual im* j 
provement, ’tis often a difficult task, and words are not 
yien enough. Thcr£ arc times when a man is ready j 
to go through fire to serve his wife; but, without a j 
murmur, to drink a cup of coffee which she may have j 
let heedlessly grow cold — believe me, that’s a less easy * 
matter. The w*ords of Scripture are full of meaning, j 
which tell us of the foolish virgins whose lamps were j 
extinguished when the bridegroom came: for many a ! 
heart is hardened by self-will, whereas every one ought I 
to be prompt to catch and to enjoy the highest happi- j 
ness. You see, children, in what love and harmony | 
your nether and I live; but. do not imagine that this 
came without a struggle: Z was especially obstinhte 
and self-willed, Tut in my yolk*, days I led a careless, * 
independent life. Ilark ye, I’ll tell you two stories of 
the time soon after our marriage, and you may learn a 
lesson from them— I warrant me you will. 

‘ Well do 1 recollect mp delight the Sunday when I 
was to go to church with my wife for c the first time. 
We had been chatting away the time unawares that 
morning, till starting up, I exclaimed, 41 Come, quick ! 
we shall be too late for church.” My wife ran to her 
chamber to dress. I was ready long before she was, and 
waiting for her : she had constantly some little matter 
still to arrange. At first I begged h<sr, in a gentle tone, 
and jokingly, to be quick ; but presently I called louder, 
intreating and urging her to mrjee haste; Three times 
didtJl fill agd light my pige. Each time it wotit out, as 
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I stood kicking ray heels impatiently* calling to her at 
the chamber door. At such moments one feels as if 
standing upon hot coals, or* in other words, in the 
fidgets. My face was as red as scarlet when she at 
length made her appearance. I coiild not speak, and 
we left the house. 9 

4 We had not gone many steps, when my wife recol- 
lected something that she had left "behind. All the 
keys nad now to be got out — aU the closets to be 
opened. I stayed waiting in the street, and it seemed 
to me an age till she returned. I thought of going to 
chucfji alone, but I was ashamed ; and when at last sfle 
appeared with a smiling face, and began to pull up my 
shirt-colrar playfully, I turned angrily on my heel, and 
said in a gruff voice, “ Go and dress yourself— you are 
long enough about it » forsooth !” And we walked to 
church in this manner, without exchanging a word 
more. a 

4 My checks glowed with vexation and anger, both 
with my wife and myself, as I entered the <diurch. My 
wife went to her seat. Had she once turnJd round to 
look for me? I knew not. I leaned against a pillar* 
and was as stiff as the stone itself. From time to time 
I caught a word the clergyman said, but instantly for- 
got him again* and stood staring, at the roof and walls* 
j and thinking what a lofty and cold building it was. 
i This bad never come into my head before ; and I was 
; angry with myself that my thoughts were so distracted* 

! and that I could pay n* attention to the sermon. It 
now occurred to me that this was owing to the mis- 
understanding with my wife: how indeed could I take 
: to my heart what I heard at such a moment? I longed 
to make it all up, and looked round at her: she did not, 
however, raise her eyes, and this vexed me again. Was 
not shn iv» the wrong? thought I; and ought not she 
therefore to beg my pardon for dawdling and wasting 
my time in a way to ^rive one mad ? Look ye, chil- 
dren, thus it is with a man when he gets out of temper, 
and deceives himself about his own heart and conduct, 
lowas angry with my wife, even for *being able to say 
her prayers so calmly, since she had offended me ; and 
in this manner I behaved like a good-for-notlii^g^Mlow, 
both before and during church time, and imbittered 
that hour which might have been one of the brightest 
and happiest in my life. Our misunderstanding might 
very likely soon have been al an end, if I could have 
taken my wife’s hand, and spoken a kind word with 
her ; but wc were separated in the church* amj it 
seemed to me as if our quarrel had estranged our hearts 
for ever.' * 

The good woman was here going to interrupt her 
husband, but he said, ‘Nay* my, n lovic; let mo tell my 
story out : I have another to follow ; and then you may 
have all the afterpiece to yourself. So you may imagine, 
children* that we soon made matters up again ; for your 
mother, in her young days, was a merry soul; and 
whenever I put on a sour look, and was out of temper, 
she would laugh at me so good-liumouredly, that I was 
forced to laugh too. And then I could not understand 
how it was I had been so pettish — and all for the merest 
trifle, not worth speaking of; but the fact is, when a 
man’s anger is up, he does not understand this. 

' • Well, now for the other story : it is about jtist such 
another half-hour’s tawjrof temper. , J Tho wedding of 
our cousin at Lichtenau was fixed to take place; w'e 
were invited to it, and were to be there punctually at a 
certain hour. The day came, and it was high timeoto 
start— there was not a moiqpnt to lose. I had put to 
the old gray mare (which we had at that time), and 
stood cracking?* ray whip at the door. Your mother 
Beewed as if she would never come. I sent up every 
woman that passed to help her to get ready, I knew 
she would not like this, and I <jid it just on purpose to 
tea*e»hexy Wtiat business had she to keep me tyiiting 
there? /When ^Iflhgth she did come, I rated her 
soundly. Your mother bit* her lips as she got into the 
elmise, *nd she held fysr handkerchief up to her eyes 
Jbhe whole while we drove through the viiljjfjf ; whilst I 
* » ' * 


kept on whipping the old mare, till she kicked fore and 
aft. But when we got outside the village, your mother 
began to weep, and said,. 44 For Heaven 1 * sake# husband, 
how can you act thus, and put yourself and me both to 
shame before all the folks ? ” 

4 These words cut me to the heart : I recollected our 
first walk to church— my wife was now by ray side: I 
threwnhe reins on the old mare's neck, and stuck the 
whip behind me : it was time to put reins upon myself j 
and I nmy say with truth that I have thoroughly re- 
pented my hastiness of tempers But you see'how one 
can tell, from such trifles as thqse, whether the true light 
still burns in the heart. The few minifies that I had 
thus twice to wait proved to me hours of trial ; and 
thenceforth I learned to study the temper and enter 
into the wishes of others. Think of this, children, if 
ever you meet with a similar trial.' 
i 4 Now pomes the aftel^jeey ! ' cried the good woigan. 

■ 4 And you have forgotten to say, husband, that froln 
that time I never again made you wait, but was always 
ready before you. Come, now let us light the CAndles s 
we have had enough of the dark hour.' 

They did so : bright faces, lighted up with good reso- 
lutions, gazed joyously one at another. 

LAND OCCUPANGY IN SCOTLAND. 
Scotsmen are sometimes ridiculed for partiality to their 
native country. It was, after all, an amiable peculiarity, 
appropriate to a time when ScotlantJ required all the 
affection of her sons to make her appear a tolerable 
home. Now that ' industry and prudence hare given 
her wealth and its enjoyments, we hear much less of 
national partiality. There are, however, it must be 
asserted in all seriousness, some institutions in Scot- 
land either greatly superior to any analogous things in 
England, or in which England is yet altogether defi- 
cient, and of which Scotchmen may therefore be allow- 
ably somewhat boastful. For example, a perfect system 
for the registry of property, which makes all incum- 
brances on land ascertainable by the public. England, 
too, is only now struggling to obtain the public prose- 
cution. of criminals, which Scotland has enjoyed for 
hundreds of years. The tithe system, which was a 
banc in England till a few years ago, w f as settled in 
Scotland in the reign of Charles I. When one reflects 
•on the period of the origiittif many of the good institu- 
tions of Scotland, he is tempted to think that the con- 
demnation of the Stuart dynasty, in which it is now the 
fashion to indulge, is, to say the least of it, too sweeping. 
Msypy excellent laws were passed in Scotland by these 
monarchy, and generally, till^the struggles of opinion 
which commenced with the Reformation, they stood 
up for the commons against like tyranny of the nobles. 
To James II., an accomplished prince, who perished 
in his thirtieth year by the accidental explosion of a 
cannon (1460), is due the credit of having ratified an 
0 £t of parliament giving tenants of land those securities 
w hieh till thifday are vainly contested for by leasehold 
farmers 1 in at least one part of the United Kingdom. 
This act ofothe Scots parliament was passed in 1449, 
and forms the basis of the existing common Iaw and 
usage respecting the £enantcy of land. It is interesting 
to observe that the act was expressly ordained 4 for the 
safetie and favour of the puir people that labouris the 
ground or, in other words, was a law to protect tenants 
on lease against eviction and misusage in the event of 
proprietors wishing to oppress them, or in the case of 
land* being sold or alienated. This law* may be said 
to have defined the leading points in a lease— the terra L 
of years, the period* of entry and outgoing, and the rent 
to be paid.*' 


* In old language, the lease is called the tack , the period effort- 
going the uh, and the rent the mail. Hence a farm biltaftiand 
was called a mailing. a ■ ‘ /' 
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The great attention bestowed on territorial manage- 
ment in Scotland daring the last hundred years, has 
served to consolidate the principle and practice of leas- 
ing lands, so that the process i& now probably as perfect 
as it is likely ever to be. The following is a familiar 
account of the manner in which land tenantcy is con- 
ducted and operates. 

There are few or no tenants holding land by ^verbal , 
arrangement ; that is, no tenants at will. Every farm 
is let by a written agreement or* lease; and a note 
missive stating terms #f lease is held to be equally 
valid as a lease, if followed by possession, and that not 
only against the grantor tif the lease, but his heirs and 
successors. Any shuffle by a landlord to oust a tenant 
in occupation, on the plea that hit lease is not tech- 
nically correct, would meet with no mercy in the Scotch 
courts; and an attempt to do anything of the sort 
would incur universal odium?- Leases, however; are 
usually drawn up with greatroare and precision. The 
document, of which 'each party has a copy, defines 
mutual rights and obligations, specifies the date of entry 
to the farm, the duration of the lease, the annual rent 
to be paid, the routine of cropping, &c. Sub-letting is 
strictly prohibited, and the least approach to such an 
invasion of the landlord’s. rights would be instantly 
checked. The duration of the lease is ordinarily from 
fourteen to rimeteen years— nineteen, very probably, if 
the lands require much improvement: in either case, 
the lease is heritable, and its rights and obligations 
descend to the farmer’s family or heirs. Nineteen years 
form a reasonable length of time for a farmer to sow 
and reap in every sense of the word. Insured posses- 
sion either in his own person or his family, he has an 
inducement to bring the land into the best possible 
condition, to drAin it and to manure it at his own ex- 
pense, and to subject it to the must approved routine of 
agriculture. That he has his reward, is evidenced in 
the position jjf respectability enjoyed by Scotch for- 
mers generally. But does the farmer not scourge or 
exhaust the land towards the conclusion of his lease? 
1c his is provided against in the agreement^nnd also by 
common usage, lie must leave the land unexhausted 
and in crop, but the period fixed for leaving is usually 
in November, wnen there is little crop or seed in the 
j ground. A proportion of the value of the ling:! and 
manures lately employed on the land is paid for by the 
J incoming tenant. So far, therefore, the lessee loses 
nothing, and any selfish inducement to take scourging 
crops from the land is removed. The incoming tenant, 
is also bound to pay Iub predecessor for the seed sow n 
and unreaped ; that is, any crop at the time on the land. 1 
But if the farm has proved a fair bargain during the 
curroncy of the lease, the tenant most likely desires a 
renewal. In perhaps three-fourths of all cages a re- 
newal is granted for a fresh term of nineteen years, 
and generally at an ad^nced rent, corresponding to 
the increased value of the farm. 

No Scotch farmer starting with a new lease, grudges 
that he has to pay a somewhat higher rent than for- 
merly. Tins may seer.i paradoxical ; and yet there js 
nothing unreasonable in it. A lease for iiineteen years 
is understood to clear all Bcores. For the first few 
years, nearly all is paying out; for the Matter years, 
nearly all is coming in — the cost of working the land 
being much more than covered by f the large crops which 
are prodigeed. It is very interesting to observe the 
patience with which a Scotch farmer* will wait for 
returns. For years, you will see him with nis men 
toiling to eradicate huge stones from the ground, blast- 
ing rocks, digging open ditches, draining with tiles, 
levelling rude heaps, ploughing, liming, and otherwise 
improving the farm. At first, the crops %Ve poor ; then 
they begin to look a little better ; about the eighth or 
ninth year they are abundant. Now comes the- period 
of repayment Ten years of he^vy crops, with tittle 
outgoing, set all to rights. At the- end of the nine- 
teenth year the land does not owe the farmer *a penny. 
Such, in usual circumstances, beigg the case, the farmer 



has no pretension to consider the land as his, or to say, 

‘ I have a claim for making this property what it is.* 
True, he made a garden out of a wilderness ; but he has 
been more than paid for it. If be has been a sagacious 
farmer,, and not engaged to pay too high a rent, tho 
land and he are quits. When the lease refers to land 
already improved, the nature <£ the tenure is not 
altered : the lessee in such instances runs less risk, and 
has less toil than on a highly-improvable farm ; but he 
pays rent in proportion, and lookB alone to the four- 
teen or nineteen years' possession for a redemption of 
o£L outlays. 

On every farm there must necessarily be improve- I 
men os or meliorations of a substantial and lastthg kind, ; 
which the tenant cannot be expected to execute even ■ 
on the principle of self-remuneration. We here allude ! 
to the erection of a suitable dwelling-house, a barn, j 
thrashing -tfriUt and stables, the building of stone j 
walls, planting of hedges, making roads, and so forth. : 
These things, which are of a permanent character, are ! 
always executed at the cost of the landlord, and ; 
remain his property, the tenant being bound only to : 
keep them in repair. In many instances, a landlord , 
builds a new house for his tenant, on the occasion of a . 
fresh lease with an advance of rent; and thus, from 1 
time to time, the farm* buildings in Scotland have been 
renewed in a substantial manner, greatly to the im- 
proved appearance of the country. There are few 1 
examples of Scotch farmed building houses entirely at 
their own cost. Occasionally, where the laird lacks 
funds, the tenant will engage to pay part, of the money, i 
but only on tho condition of being repaid in the form 
of certain annual deductions from the rent; and it is so 
expressed in the lease. When a new farm-house is to bo . 
erected, the tenant, if a mail of capital and taste, may 
possibly offer to pay a certain share of the expense out "V 
of his own pocket, provided he is allowed to have a 
building to his mind. If the landlord agree to this 
proposal, it is oil the express understanding that no 
claim is in future to be put forward on account of suc^i 
an outlay; nor is it to he handed down as a burden on ; 
snccftw'qipg tenants. In general, the landlord is anxious 
to make the tenant comfortable, and to live on good 
terms with him ; and many examples could be given of 1 j 
landlords voluntarily exceeding the covenants by which j 
they are bound. The farmer is for the most part , 
equally, if not more, desirous of conciliating the good- 
wilj of his landlord. The truth is, each lias the power ! 
to serve and to annoy the other ; and there are therefore ■ 
the btst reasons for adopting terms of mutual concilia- 
tion, The only source of discord may be Baid to be in \ 
the game-laws, which arc rigidly maintained by some 
landlords, greatly to the loss and discontent of their 
tenants. , 

Of the private relationship of landlord and tenant, J 
however, we have here no special reason to speak. As ' 
respects territorial management, Scotch landed pro- 
prietors manifest o keen sense of what is economically 
proper. Ip late years they have disregarded the slow 
process of melioration presented by existing leases; 
that is to say, seeing that certain improvements are • 
desirable, which have not been stipulated for in the ! 
lease, or considered in the rent, they enter into a special ; 
agreement on the subject, lvwy be arranged that, { 
for the sum which the landlord lays out, the tenant 1 
agrees to pay interest at a moderate per centage during { 
the remainder of the lease. By this means land is 
brought at once into the flpest state of tillage, and the 
landlord is certain of receiving an advanced rent next 
time the farm is to be let. 

It will be gathered from all we have said that <4he 
Scotch farmer ceases to have any claim whatever on 
his farm when his lease expires, excepting only what 
he magr have to receive from recently loid^down manure, 
or the seed of unreaped crops. Hoqfes, fences, drains, 
meliorations of all sorts, become, as a matter of course, 
the property of the landlord; because all have been 
executed either directly at his expense, or in virtue of 
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a covenant, by which the tenant has been requited for 
his personal toil and pecuniary outlay. No tenant 
farmer in Scotland, therefore, ever asks a sum for 
* good- will’ from his suocessor: the idea of such a thing 
would be looked on as preposterous and impudent in 
the highest degree. With his successor he has nothing 
to do, except to settle for the transient matters above 
alluded to. • 

Suoh are the rational, the simple, and satisfactory 
usages in Scotland respecting leadfe-tenure. In that 
country there are no agrarian disturbances ; agriculture 
is pursued as a profession by men of skill and capital ; 
ancT^rhUd the farmers benefit themselves, they also 
benefit the public, by throwing into the market* the 
abundant produce of their highly-cultivated fields. All 
this, lioweyer, could only have been brought about by 
the care and entcrprisS of the landlords. If the landed 
proprietors had hung back, either through Diversity or 
negligence — had they left tenants to do anything they 
liked — the face of the country would have been alto- 
gfether different. ‘ | 

It is melancholy to reflect on the condition to which 
a fine country may be brought through the inattention 
of landlords ; it is chiefly in consequence of such inat- 
tention that the present outcry for 4 tenant-right’ in 
Ireland has arisen. We cau sympathise with this out- 
cry, for it never would have been heard had Irish pro- 
prietors done their duty. In Ireland, leases of land 
have never been conducted ftn that uniform and satis- 
factory principle which is customary in Scotland. In 
many instances their stipulations are broken with im- 
punity by both parties. We have heard of landlords 
breaking them on the plea that they were invalid, 
though they must have been parties to that invalidity. 
The Engysli law, we fear, has much to answer fur on 
this account. Its cumbrous machinery, and unintel- 
ligible technicalities, are unsuitable to Irish capacities 
and Irish feelings. '18 turn a poor and ignorant man 
summarily out of his farm, to break or trample on 
lys lease, and leave him to seek legal redress only 
by a suit iti Chancery, is nothing short of oppression. 
Evictions, of course, do not usually take pkq^ with- 
out some grounds of procedure — bad tanning, sub- 
letting, non-payment of rent, and so forth — but is not 
the habitual inattention of landlords to their estates 
a very common cause of abuse? Tenant* have been 
allowed to go on for years as they liked ; they have 
been permitted, without challenge, to make improve- 
ments during their leases, and to receive payment 
from tlieir successors at the close. In this alone "there 
afC the elements of inextricable confusion. An enter- 
ing tenant will bo seen paying t< the outgoing tenant 
L.100 for possession of an improved farm ; and to thA 
sum the new tenant will perhaps add as much more for 
fresh improvements, as if the property were his own. 
These sums may be expended for substantial and 
rational improvements, or they may not. They nit^r 
be paid for perishable acquisitions, for embellishments 
of little practical utility, or they may be poi j for mere 
4 good-will;’ but for all these the tenant considers he 
has an equitable claim either against the landlord or 
against the succeeding tenant. Farther, he considers 
that he is entitled to sell his right to whom he pleases, 
and tft indflSrwhom Im&faases, as if JA were disposing 
of an established business. 

These claims are clearly erroneous to a very great 
extent; and yet they are not only contended for by tisi- 
ants in Ireland, in memorial^ to government, at public 
meetings, and defended aud enforced by clergymen and 
other influential persons ; but the principle is also up- 
held in parliament, and sought to be embodied in public 
acts. Upon such a principle, a landlord might be im- 
proved out of his estate, not only without his consent* 
but against hfe will, aud in defiance of all propriety. 
Farm-house* migbriTfce turned into mansion houses, 
wholly unsuited to the size 'fend value of the farms ; and 
common fences made yito handsome park walls. In a 
late case, tlio sum of L.1800 had been expanded, $nd 


was demanded, for such improvements, on a farm yield- 
ing only L64 of rent to the landlord. The annual 
interest of L.1800 being L.90, it thus happened that, 
according to tenant-right, the landlord would have 
had to pay L.90 a-year to get tranquil possession of a 
farm yielding only L.64 a-year. Was this at all reason- 
able ? Certainly not ; but the error fundamentally lay 
in thu landlord not taking care to lease his lands on a 
sound principle, not looking after his property till it 
jv as too* late ; and we* can scarcely pity him for the 
charges to which, by his negligence, lie had exposed 
himself. 

The clamour for tenant-riglft originates in a sense of 
wrong and suffering. Without any distinct definition 
of rights and obligations, the Irish farmer improves liis 
land, and builds a house upon it, and then all at once he 
is turned abroad on the world, obliged to lose all he had 
expended. Can we wdlHer that this injustice should 
excite cofhmotion ? Makttfg every allowance, howevA*, 
for the hardships endured under 'the present system, we 
do not' think that the imparting of tenant-right, as it 
is called, is the proper method of rectifying affairs. The 
right way of going to work seems to be as follows : — 

1. The natiins of the claim of each tenant should be 
examined ; what has been pjtyended superfluously should 
be disallowed ; and the balance, if any, for real improve- 
ments should be paid by thft landlord. If the landlord 
cannot pay this balance, liis property ought to be sold 
to the amount. 

2. But in many instances the lands are in the hands 
of mortgagees ; in such cases the balance to be a charge 
on the property after the mortgagee’s claims are satis- 
fied. A sale, with count and reckoning, would speedily 
and satisfactorily settle the matter. 

3. Solvent landlords being now placed in possession 
of their properties, they ought in all cases to be com- 
pelled to grant definite leases, briefly and simply ex- 
pressed ; and no lease should be valid Which has not 
been examined aqd certified by a public officer appointed 
for the purpose of summarily settling disputes as tp 
land in cvcJy county. 

4. Every lease should he drawn up in the name of the 
actual proprietor of the land, or at lea at with liis sanc- 
tion, and the actual farmer. Subletting to be a valid 
ground of ejectment. 

5. A register of leases to be kept in every county, 
open to public inspection. 

# 6. No ejectment to b* legal except between ten 
o'clock a. m. and two o’clock r. m. ; and not without a 
previous notice of ten days in a metropolitan and pro- 
vincial newspaper. * 

IJe woulc] De a hold man who said that arrangement* 
of tuJ above nature would gi'vfr peace to the rural dis- 
tricts of Ireland ; but they at least aim at disentangling 
affairs, and placing them on a^crmancntly Bure founda- 
tion. Will the landholders, however, agree to such 
trenchant measures, even with the view of relieving 
themselves from the effects of their heedlessness? and 
Vijll they turn over a new leaf, and in future, like their 
brethren in Scotland, pay that degree of attention to 
their properties which is alone calculated to prevent 
agrarian disturbance ? 


A III$T TO YOUNG MEN. 

Every youngenon in this metropolis, if he will only at- 
tend to his business, whatever it is, and keep out of scrapes, 
is a rising man, and lias all the prizes and honours of the 
nation before him, if not for himself or his children, at 
leasts for his children’s children. There is*no reason to 
complain when this is the case. We have no exclusion* 
of race. Take any dozen men in good circumstances, either 
at the east or the wA»t end of London; take them in a club 
in Pall-Mall, or in the Exchange, and inquire into their 
origin. One is an Irishman, another a Scotchman, another 
is a Welshman. Perhaps half of them can show a Celt in 
his pedigree: The same number can produce an anoiAtoi 
drimL to this countryeby the revocation of the Edwt of 
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Nantes, or a foreigner of still more recent date. So much 
for race. As for condition, the great-grandfather of one 
was a labourer; of another a gentleman's butler, of another 
a weaver, of another a journeyman blacksmith, of another 
a hairdresser, and so forth. So far from the trade and 
commerce of London being at ail a monopoly, it is noto- 
rious that nearly all the tradesmen of London, or their 
immediate ancestors, came from tho country. Jn the 
manufacturing districts, these examples of successful in- 
dustry are still more numerous. Manchester, for example, 
is made put of nothing. Now this state of things suits) 
the British taste very rrfucli better than any scheme for 
making and keeping all mgn equal. The faot is, that we 
don’t like' equality. Saxons arc a spreading, a stirring, 
an ambitious, and a conquering race. Wo prefer hope 
to enjoyment, and would rather look forward to be some- 
thing better than to bo always the same. Englishmen of 
any thought have just the same feeling about their pos- 
terity. They hope to rise in tk lr ojfyirinp. They also 
kao^r that they will do so,^ifr^«cy are steady aud indus- 
trious, and train up tlurir children as they ought to do. 
Every working man with two ideas in his head knows 
very well that it is his own fault if he docs not thrive, live 
in a comfortable house, rented at more than L.10 a- year, 
have a little money safety invested, and before mauy y^ara, 
find himself and his family safe at least*from the work- 
house. — Times newspaper. 1 

* SALE OR BOOKS. 

In tho year 1311, eighteen hundred copies of Erasmus’s 
work entitled ‘Encomium Mo rite ’ (‘ The Praise of Folly *) 
were sold ;’*fcnd in 1327, twenty-four thousand copies of his 
* Colloquies ’ were disposed of. In the sixteenth century, 
sixty editions of the ‘ Orlando Furioso ’ were published. It 
is stated that as ninny as eighteen hundred editions of the 
‘Do Imitation© Christi’ of Thomas- ii-Kempis have been 
issued. Such was the popularity of Daniel Defoe’s satire, 
called ‘ The True-born Englishman ’ (170ft), that more than 
eighty thousand pirated copies of it arc believed to have 
been Bold in the streets of London. In 1732, Franklin be- 
gan to j publisUr ; n America, * Poor Richard’s Almanac.’ the 
demand for which became so greirt, that ten thousand 
copies were sold in one year — a very large number, con- 
sidering the comparative paucity of reader spin tho new 
continent at that time. Richardson’s novel of ‘ Pamela ’ 
met with great success, having gone through five editions 
in the course of l a year. When Dr Johnson's ‘ Rambler’ 
was first published, the sale seldom exceeded five hun- 
dred ; ana it is curious that the only paper in the series 
< ; that had a prosperous sale, and may be said to have been 
popular, was No. 91, which Dr Johnson did not write, but 
is said to have been written by Richardson. Ho popular 
were the essays published undfer the title of ‘ The Crafts- 
man’ (1726), written by Bolinirbroke, Pulteney, and other 
writers, in opposition to Sir Robert Walpole’s measures, 1 
that ton or twelve thousand wore frequently sold on the 
day of publication. The first edition of M. Vhicrs's ‘ His- 
tory of the Consulate and the Empire of F/ance udder 
Napoleon,' consisting of ten thousand copies, was exhausted 
in Paris on the day of publication, within the space of a 
few hours ; and orders wefe soon received for six thousand 
copies of the second edition. Of Hannah More’s religious 
novel, * Co&lehs in Search of a Wife * (1809), ten editions 
were sold in the year of its publication. Constable calcu- 
lated that nearly fifty thousand copies of Scott’s * Lady 
the Lake' were sold In Great Britain, from'the time of its 
first appearance, in 1810, up to the middle of 1836. The 
two thousand copies of the first edition of 1 Mgrniion ' were 
all sold, at tho rate of a guinea and a-hnlf each, in less than 
a month ; and up to the middle of 1836, it is computed 
that about fifty thousand copies had been sold. In the ten 
years that have lapsed since this calculation w r as made, 
the aggregate number of copies sold of bcAh these favou- 
rite poems has considerably increased. From the fact of 
one hundred and thirty editions of • Hoyle on Gaming ’ 
having been published, and only sixteen editions ©f 1 The 
Wholo Duty of Man,’ an unfavourable estimate has-been 
drawn of tho morality of the times. r 4 

PRACTICAL VALUE OF SCIENCE. 

Many ignorant despisers of systematic natural h&tory 
reproach us with wasting our tune on nomenclature, or in 
watching and describing the metamoiphoees and general 
economy of Insects ; and eontenditfatt ft is only from what 
they call 1 pmcticaj ' mei> » to say, farmers and 
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gardeners— that" effective means of destroying noxious 
species — one of the main objects of entomology, taken in 
its widest scope— can be looked for. Such objectors should 
be referred to a paper read by M. Gtterin-M Seville to 
tho Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris in January 1847, 
from which it appeared that while the cultivators of the 
olive in the south of France — who iK'two years out of three 
lost oil to the amount of nearly 6,000,000 of francs annu- 
ally by tho attacks on their olives of the grub of g little 
fly (JJactu clecc)— were utterly unable, with all tlieir ‘prac- 
tical* skill, to help themselves in any shape, M. Guerin- 
Mlnevillc, though no cultivator, applying his entomological 
kfiowledge of the genus and species of the insect, gpd of 
its peculiar economy, to the ense, advised that the olives 
shoifid be gathered and crushed much earlier tlflbn usual, 
and before the grubs had had time to eat the greater part 
of the pulp of the fruit ; and by their adoption of this 
simple plan, the proprietors of olives in the years they are 
attacked by^he dams, can now obtain an increased annual 
produce of oil, equal in value to L. 24 0,000, which was 
formerly lost, in consequence of their allowing the grubs 
to go on entiftg the olives till they dropped from the tree. — 
Mr Spence's Address to the Eniom. Society, January 1848. 


LOOK FORWARD, AGE! 

bv c.Tlpeh campbkm.. 

Thv youth hath long been passed— 

The verdure and the flowerpgo faded long; 

Life's sunny smiles, amassed • 

In plcnRant planes, amidst dance and son;;. 

Live but in memories, that make them look 
Like dried leaves in a book. 

Pain, more than pleasure, dwells 
Within such memories: therefore seek not thou 
To dive » Ithin the cells 
O’er which their sickly scent dead lilies throw ; 

Nor ran nack records, ’mid whos^niildev. cd lcm cs 
I ts net the spider weaves ! 

Canst thou th? youth restore, 

B> seeking at its dried-up fount the draught 
may not ever more. 

Howe'er so great thy thirst, by thoebe quaffed ? 

The waters gono to waste, no longer run 
All sparkling in tho sun. 

The gray hairs on thy brow, 

Turn they to plenteous auburn, as lliy thoughts 
Are with the Long-ago, 

‘Careering on the mist that vaguely floats 
Silver the past, through which all things appear 
More bright, because leas clear ? 

y And nimbler grow hiy feot. 

As tliou iu thought rotraeest paths once trod, 
Uudrosuning tlmt deceit 
Follow cd thy footsteps o’er the daisied sod ? 

Pause ere tliou try’st youth’s daucc with limbs that tell 
How years may vigour quell ! 


Then gaze not on the past 
Am on a picture, whence true joys may rise, 

Or thou wilt And at last 
The bitterness of lying vanities ; 

And, like the reed that shakes to every wind, 
Full with tliy fullen mind 1 
* , 

But to the coming look— 

Gaze to the eastward— to the rising sun ! 

, Bee where the gushing brook 
Doth from its source in vigorous brightness run ; 
Read back no leaf, but tCim the onuard page, 
And so look forward, Ago ! 0 


Norn.— The individual who wrote a tale in the Journal a/ew 
years ago on an Incident in the history of the Tankervillo family, 
is requested to ooir«rpond with tho editor. o , 
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SPRING-TIME IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

BY THOMAS MILLER. 

Spring comes peeping round tlie corners of t^e crowded 
streets and breathless alleys of busy London — twfenty 
times a day do those industrious costermongers, Jtdiose 
stock changes as the seasons change, pass my door, 
exclaiming, 4 All a-growing, all ^blowing!’ And the 
goodwives who have a little back-yard, in which the 
sunshine sometimes finds itself a prisoner, hurty out 
and buy wallflowers, daisies, hollyhocks, sweet-williams, 

&c. &c. at a penny a root* and these they plant in the 
two narrow square yards beyond the water-butt, where 
they dwindle away in a week or two, if they are not 
broken down before morning by the cats. A pour man's 
London garden measures about six paces ; and besides 
the outhouse at the cud, contains adust-bin, water-butt, 
coal-shed, two posts that uphold the clothes-line, a little 
square cinder space in /die centre, eight feet by six — 
the children’s playground — and his flower-beds on each 
side. the low, damp, sunless wall His vaving trees are 
stacks of chimneys, the pots of which are occasionally 
gilded by the sunlight. In some primitive neigi*J»r- 
hoods, where sewer was never yet sunk, a deep sluggish 
ditch yawns and stagnates, and there a stunted alder — 
a kind of living death — does, in its slow dceAy, now and 
then manage to make a sign, and lift up its few green 
leaves, amid which * smuts and blacks nestle in place 
of birds.’ Not that these London gardens are wdiol$ 
without their choristers, for there are plenty of sparrtfws, 
wlioft notes seem to have been copied from the sounds 
made by the knife-grinders in the streets; and some- U ier g a y attire*in this money-growing city. Her very 


times these dirty fellows come out from under the 
smoky eaves, and hop about like a parcel of little 
sweeps. You never see them ‘preen’ themselves, like 
your decent country sparrows ; for they seem to know I 
that it would be but * labour in vain so they get case- * 
hardened as soon as they can, and look as glossy as 
beetles. The banks beside these ditches, instead of 
being white over with daisies, are strewn with broken 
crockery, while an old saucepan -handle occasionally 
scoots cj^^^iCore andttere a rag flutters from the 
stunted alders, and thrSWi a cooling Shadow upon the 
fragments of broken bottles below. Tart of an old 
hamper, yellow with rain and rot, at the foot of which#| 
a piece of old green baize has tyen thrown, may, if the 
imagination is vivid enough, be magnified into a root 


the w<smeu use plenty of stone-blue, may, by the same 
imaginative power, bo seen to wave on these banks 
when they empty their washing-$ubs. The Zephyrs, 
who," fun their odor&vous wings’ in these gardens, 
come in the shape or door-mats and carpets, and raise 
such cloudy perfhmes a$ make a man sneeze again, 
while the silver showers rouse every Sabrina |hat site 

_* * * * r Jr. 


underlie ‘cool translucent* sewers. These London 
gardens are also rich in tg&to igs — great, nimble, loftg* 
bodied things, which, if you chance to cut them in two 
with the spade, make nothing at all of it, but scamper 
off like an engine without the train, leaving that black 
and oumbrous body, the carriage behind. They are 
accompanied by% genteel sort of worm, with a super- 
abundance of legs. In the bulbs which you have left all 
winter in the ground, hundreds of little innocent grubs 
congregate, that come forth in due time, eat up every 
green leaf, and then attack the stalks. In vain do you 
apply soap-suds and tobacco tmioke; their livetfhang not 
by a slender thread ; they were never tfblicately nursed, 
but born to endure every hardship. There are thou- 
sands of such gardens ns these in and around London, 
and hundreds of pounds are expended in the purchase 
of flowers in spring-time to decorate these little sunless 
patches o& earth. As for sowing seed, } r ou might as 
well expect to see a crop of gravel shoot ud ^ a kidney- 
bean, IJy the end of a*week, is occupied By a thriving 
family of grubs. # • 4 

Spring in JLondon is borne through our streets in 
barrows, or sometimes carried in triumph in a basket 
on the heads of her votaries ; besides flowers, she comes 
crowned with radishes and young onions; or, like a 
gleaner fti autumn, bears a sheaf of rhubarb on her brow. 
Her hair is entwined with the sprouts of broccoli, while 
in her hand she carries a cream-coloured cauliflower. 
Sometimes you see her crUmmed into a little sieve, 
where she sits looking out of the windows in the sBape 
oi* a salad. There is no room for her to flaunt in all 


violelss, rfis if «ven the perfume occupied too much space, 
are rolled ifp in leaves and paper, and sold in a dying 
state ; for London is the great cmnetery of flowers — the 
grave in which all the * beautiful daughters of the earth 
and sun’ are buried. They cannot live amid its high- 
piled walls. 

* * High igj the vapours fold and swim, 

Abovo them floats the twilight dim, 

Thejtface they knew forgotteth 14 them." * 

llow different is spring-time in the sweet, green, open 
country, where the sunfhine seems to sleep like a wide 
unbounded ocean, stretching to the edge of the very 
heaven frozp wliith the golden radiance descends 1 Here 
the silver-footed showers of April leap and chase each 
other from leaf to leaf; and you might fancy that every 


of primroses. Violets, too, on a washing-day, where* roundej drop went dancing on until it became weary, 


then, settled down iuto the bells of the flowers, or slept 
amid the opening buds that come forth in their tenderest 
array of green. You* hear the lark singing somewhere 
amid tfle dissolving snow of the clouds, .but cannot tell 
whether it is hidden* among the blue that bangs below 
the floor of heaven, or amid the feathery silver that 
streams out like the win£» of a mighty gngel. Through 
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the vernal green of the grass yon see the ybudg daisies 
dawn, as if a new firmament was rising out of the earth, 
studded with another milky- w^y of unnumbered stars. 
The bleating of the young Iambs falls upon the ear with 
a strange, dreamy sound, and you seem wandering 
through a newly-made world— a fresh formation, that 
has risen above the wreck and ruin of winter, and 
strewn the brow of its black, naked, and volcano-like 
front wtyh flowers. You hear the babbling of childish 
voices in the winding lhnes, and by the woddside; and 
there is a cheerful creaking of busy wheels on the brown 
and dusty highway, which Alls the landscape with sounds 
of life*where before the snow lay JEke a winding-sheet 
over the muffled lips of the dead. The streams have 
broken asunder their icy fetters, and like liberated 
tftuves, with the jingli Defragments dangling 'about 
them, go dancing andtsinging down the steep hill-sides, 
and through the valleys! as if tlielr only delight was in 
the motion that accompanied the sounds they made. 
The bees, like schoolboys broken loose, come bilging 
out of the hives, and* murmuring to each other as they 
hasten along, ransack every hidden nook in search of 
flowers, and, wage war against the velvet buds ; while 
those dusky and noisy foragers, the rooks, either sally 
out to ravage the wide neighbourhood, or stay at home, 
brawlingj^nd fighting, among the branches of their old 
‘ ancestral trees.** The bark-peelers are busy stripping 
and felling in the adjacent forest, and you inhale the 
rich aroma as you wander along, and sigh when you 
think of the baked atmosphere which you are doomed 
to breathe in the burning summer of the city. If you 
-ramble beside the clear river, there, in the pillow holt, 
you see the busy osier-peelers at work, hear the reds 
whistling tlffeugh the brake, and behold the talk taper 
( wands spread out in the breezd and sunshine to dry. 
j*Tnehl and farm, forest and river, hill and galley, are all 
1 alive, and throbbing beneath the stirring impulse of 
spring. • • . 

As the season advances, the day is cheered by the 
glad shouting of the cuckoo, and the silence 6f night 
awakened by the song of the nightingale ; for as the voice 
of spring deepens, it is heard every where ; and a hun- 
dred different choristers came from distant lands tp 
swell* the great anthem which is poured forth in our 
wild greenwoods. * 

Spring-time is^he youthful season of the year ; it 
passes its babyhood in* the lap of winter,* wrapped in 
its swaddling-clothes of snow; summer is thfc beauty of 
its full manhood ; and autumn, with its yellow and fallen 
leaves, the old year in its age and decay. We have not 
that love for the flowers of autumn which we extend to 
those of spring, beautiful ns many of them are ; for we 
know that when they are withered and dead, nature 
must sink into a long sleep before others will grow up 
to replace them. With spring it is different : the violet 
and the primrose are quickly followed by the rose and 
the lily ; and when the hawthorn has shed its pearl- 
tinted blossoms, the sweet woodbine appears with her 
crimson-streaked , cheek. Yet if we love £hc flowers 
of spring more, we see them pass away with less regret 
than we do those of autumn. So with the loves and 


When shed and treasured, the season is again in its in- 
fancy * for spring leaps not up, from the ashes of the 
dying year, but sleeps .throughout the long night in 
the womb of winter. The Child cannot begin with 
the knowledge vp leave behind us when we enter the 
mysterious gates of the grave. There is a closer affinity 
between the out-of-door world of nature and ourselves 
than may at a fiflst glance appear. The bud, the leaf, 
the flower, and th^ fruit, exhibit every stage of progres- 
sion from infancy, youth, and manhood, to old age. The 
perfection of all intellectual growth is but a superior 
dbed dropped into fruitful soil. The spirit of Shakspeare 
lives not when grafted on a dull human stock — tfie rose 
cannot take root in a heap of cinders and Ashes — the 
mountain-heath withers and dies in the swampy soil of 
the reedy marsh. «, 

There was a time when, to our own minds, spring 
brought but few associations, saving such as were con- 
nected with the lengthening of the days, the return of 
the singino-birds, and the coming again of the flowers. 
Even nowywe can ramble throughout the whole livelong 
day, npd divest our mind of all graver memories, con- 
tented to watch the shifting colours that fade over the 
landscape, and to burrow about the banks and hedge- 
rows. But amid thpse grave and sable hours which 
slowly dose the curtains of the midnight, almost every 
distinct object assumes a shape, and has a meaning ; it 
becomes a part of one grept whole, proving that 
«. 

* Tho whole round earth is every way 
Hound with gold chains about the foot of God.’ 

The sunshine of spring conies in light and gladness, 
and throws open hundreds of narrow courts ami suffo- 
cating alleys in London ; and in the warm mild even- 
ings, you see the inhabitants congregated on. the broad 
pavements of the open streets, or seated upon the kerb- 
stones, or the steps around the mouths of those inha- 
bited charnel-houses. The little, ill-clad, hstlf-fed, dirty 
children are no longer driven to their pallets of straw 
or shavings at so early an hour as they were in winter. 
Theynow run riot in the streets, chasing each other 
lilrSTfcrilows, forgetting even for the time the pangs of 
hunger in the midst of their momentair happiness. 
The blessed sunshine, that God scatters like gold from 
heaven upon the rich and poor, even in these places, 
produces enjoyment not the less pure because unpur- 
chased by the worldly man’s standard of wealth. Many 
of these children ore shoeless. After every romp, they 
have to stop to replace the little dirty frocks that have 
slipped off their thin spare shoulders : for every jmll, 
and drag, and rent, they will probably, when they aRive 
J, at home, receive a blow ; this they appear perfectly con- 
scious of from the exclamations occasionally uttered; 
yet they ‘ bate not a jot of heart nor hope,’ but run 
after each other with merry whoop and loud halloo, 
until summoned in by the shrill voices of their mothers. 
iMany of them, during the daytime, had wandered from 
door to door, perfect in the very trick of the beggar’s 
sufFeriugdook and canting whine, bearing a box of lucifers 
or a row of pins, under cover of which they escaped the 
Vigilance of the police. It would be difficult to recog- 


parting pangs seem more severely felt at the time, but 
they leave not the lingering regrets which make the 
heart empty and desolate in its ola age. In the sparing 
of our lives we shoot up amid sunshine and be&iity, but 
bear no fruit ; even that wh&# hangs Upon the summer 
of our manhood is green and ciud^ sSid, s<^rcely worthy 
of being garnered until meUowdfl by demists of autumn. 


The village poor, amid all their poverty, can see i*io 
hand of spring at work as she hangs the tender green 
bpon the branches, and scatters flowers of every hue 
over upland and valle)*- Unpoisoned by the malaria 
that rises from sink and sewer, the unadulterated air of 


friendships. forme4:in our youthful days ; the broken and Wieaven blows sweetly through the open doors of their 


thatched cottages* and there the moaning sunshine 
comes streaming in, bright and beautiful as when it first 
issued from the golden diambers of the cast Instead 
of the waving of ill-washed garments, tvhich send up an 
unhealthy smoke as they hang ttffey in the city courts, 
the long leaves are talking to them all day long; and iu 
place of the bawling of the costermongers, who from 
^oniingi»uiitil night arj ever breaking the peace of the 
.A- _ * “ |* 
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streets, their ears are greeted with the mellow pipings 
of the go] den -billed blackbird, the nrnsio that, gUlbef 
forth from the suckled throat of the throstle, or de- 
scends like a shower of melody from the clouds, where 
the twinkling wings of the skylark •beat , Tho very 
child sent out to tend cattle in the long wandering lanes 
— who appeases his hunger by a linnet of brown oread, 
and quenches his thirst at the wayside brook~r finds a 
hundred objects to amuse him in h amplitude, and shags 
all those numberless viceB which lie in wait at every 
corner of our thickly-populated cities. * 

' " v IT nfettered, he can roam abroad, 

■ And jib he chouses pass the hours ; * 

4 Can linger idly by the road, 

Or loiter 'mid tho wayside flowers : 

For what care^ie about the morrow ?— 

* Too young to fright too old to fear ; 

lie hue no time to think of sorrow— , 

He finds the daisies everywhere ; 

And still sings through each green retreat, 

And plucks the flowers Around his foot. , 

& 

Ell MAN’S Til AY ELS. 

In 1827, Professor Hansteen, in pursuance of his re- 
searches in terrestrial magnetisft^ set out upon an 
expedition into the interior of Siberia, the expenso of 
which whs defrayed by the Norwegian government. 
The request of Mr 'Erman, * already known in the 
scientific world, to be allowed a share in the under- 
taking, was complied with ; and the results of his obser- 
vations, both moral and philosophical, are now laid 
before the English reader by Mr Cooley.* Mr Erman’s 
reputation is a sufficient guarantee for the value of the 
book. In 1844, he received one of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society’s medals; the president, Sir 11. I. Mur- 
chison, declaring, while lib pronounced the adjudication, 
that with the exception of Humboldt himself, it would 
be lifficult, if not impossible, to find a* man more de- 
serving of the honour. Supported by this authority, 
Mr Cooley, in the preface, very naturally launeflffout 
into the praise of his author, not only as a scientific 
traveller, but as a correct observer of manners, and 
appreciator of national character. To this, however, 
we have some demur to .make, though not as regards 
Mr Erman’s talents, but solely on the score of the 
inadequacy of his opportunities. In so rapid a journe# 
it was impossible for him to do more tlmn skim the 
surface ; and it was equally impossible for him to avoid 
the misapprehensions to which even the most talented 
traveller is liable in hastily traversing a foreign country. 
It is as safe as it is easy to praise where we are igno- 
rant; but since 1827, much light has been thrown upon 
at least European Russia; and in the portion of the 
work referring to this region, we cannot say that we 
are struck by any great superiority on the part of our 
author over the common run of hnsty travellers. 

But some allowance must be made for the mefe lapse 
of time; for the ‘ permanent form of civilisation’ has 
no more permanence in Russia than elsewhere. Mr 
Er man's journey from St Petersburg to Moscow lay 
1 W «gh - country,^! moat wholly destitute of 

inTO or other convenicASTfor travels; while only 
eight or nine years later, we ourselves rolled over the 
same tract in a diligence more comfortable than any we 
ever met with in France, dining at handsome restaurants 
by the roadside d la carte , ani? having our choice of 
French and German wines at various prices.* All this 
was an agreeable surprise, as we ' had been forewarned 
by Dr tlarke that it would be' madness to expect even 
clean straw' for a bed. Had we taken this traveller’s 
advice, we should Jfcave provided ouqpelves with a pewter 
teapot, a kettle, a sauce^gn, tea, sugar, bread, and meftt; 
and on descending frfcifS the diligence to dine, we should 
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have astonished the natives by walking into! their Pa- 
risian restaurants with £ Urge cheese under .Ope arm, 
and the lid of our saucepan under the other, to be qfed, 
according to the doctor’s recommendation, as a dish 1 

But the difference between Mr Erman and other 
travellers on the character and position of the various 
classes jti to which the population is divided, cannot be 
ascribed to the revolutions of time. The dislike he 
supposes Jhe Russians' tb have to intimate association 
ifith foreigners— the segregation of the womeif of the 
upper ranks— and the social position of the priesthood 
— are all mistakes which he l&s fallen into in conse- 
quence, no doubt, of the briefness of his sojourn, and 
the pre-occupation df his mind by other studies.* The 
comparative isolation of the foreign mercantile class at, 
St Petersburg is owing partly, no doubt, to the preju- 
dices of the Russian gentry ; but prejudices of a diffe- 
rent kind°from what Mr -LrlJian supposes. It is tW 
profession they dislike, and that alone— a fact which is 
proved by the very same barrier existing between them 
and their own merchants. The masses of the people 
have no avenue to the government service (the grand 
distinction of ra^k in Russia) but through the army. 
Trade, however successful, neither ennobles nor dig- 
nifies; and the wealthiest merchant may continue 
throughout his life a serf, paying his master an Annual 
rent for his liberty to buy and selL This explains the 
original isolation of the English factory, as it used to 
be called — an isolation kept up to this day bj^English 
prejudices as well as Russian. Our countrymen never 
mix thoroughly with the population anywhere. In the 
towns of France, Germany, and Italy, they are very 
nearly as distinct a class as they are in St Petersburg. 

In Moscow, the foreign residents are chiefly teachers, 
and their intercourse with their employers is on a much 
more easy * and equal footing than at home. But fo- 
reigners, who are neither merchants nor teq^bers, amal- 
gamate as completely with Russian as with any other 
society; and more confpletely if English, because the 
heartiness of tiyperborean hospitality breaks through' 
national reserve, and compels them to feel at home. 


the national reserve, and compels 

The kind of segregation of the women of the upper 
classes mentioned by our traveller exists to a less ex- 
tent in Russia than in England. In the former country, 
not taking morning calls into account, which' are com- 
paratively rare, the reign of sociality commences at 
three o’clock— the general dinner hour; from which 
tiijie till late at night all is flutter and freedom among 
the womankind. After dinner the company separafe, 
bn# only to meet again, either in the same or some 
other house or houses, and the whole evening is spent 
•in a succession*^ festive reunions. Rut on the other 
hand,*tlf£ wotflen of the mercantile class live in*a kind 
of Eastern Occlusion, drinking tea from morning till 
night, of which they imbibe, it js said, not less than 
from forty to fifty cups in the day. But the secrets of 
their prison-house are unknown, for the antagonism of 
classes is as strong on their side as on the other ; and 
a noble would find it as difficult to join the domestic 
cireife of a merchant, as a merchant would to seat him- 
self at the table of a noble. The women, however, go 
to church, anc^on some occasions fo the promenade, 
when their beauty, with which Mr Erman was so much 
struck, appears very remarkable indeed — as a work of 
art. The man of scien<& was top much of a true philo- 
sopher to question so agreeable an illusion. He only 
saw the mo&t exquisite complexions it is possible to con- 
ceive, and took it for granted that they were formed of 
nature’s own red and white. Among the peasantry, 
again, t^iere Ms more separation between the ttexe* (not 
seclusion), oddly conjoined with more intermixture, than 
perhaps in any owier country. Custom does not prevent 
.the women from bathhfg in the same pond with the men ; 
but it generally prevents them from mixing in thyir 
dances or other recreations. You will see on the high- 
ways, near the villages, a group of bearded peasants 
dancing "together with the Utmost gravity, and at A few 
yards* distance a group of women similarly engaged, 
4 * 
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‘ neither party bestowing even a look upon tut perfor- 
mances of the other. While mentioning the peasantry, 
we may as well say that it is not brandy, as it is called 
throughout the work, that is the common spirits of the 
country, but votki, a liquor distilled fromgraUt, and 
somewhat resembling, both in taste and weakness, the 
gin of the Londoners. « 

With regard to the churchmen, our traveller tells us 
that they do nqt form so distirfci a group of t?ie popula- 
tion as the other classes; the higher clergy intermhcing 
with the nobles, and the lower with the tradesmen. 
This is quite** mistake? The higher clergy are monks 
Of St Basil, sworn to perpetual bachelorhood, and they do 
not g fj into lay society at all. They confine themselves 
to .their convents, where they live well, and wax portly, 
and (belonging by birth to the upper classes) are in- 
deed the most gentlema nly -lo cking men in Russia. The 
‘lower classes, on the coffaftry, are part and parcel of 
the people. They faust be married before they are 
ordained, and they are ineligible to the higher offices of 
the church. Though their functions are sacred, they 
and their families belong to the vulgar ; and wp have 
seen these clergymen, in their canonicals, go into the 
votki shops of Moscow, -and reissue while depositing 
gravely Ih their pockets a bottle of their favourite 
liquor. The religious feelings of the better class must 
have much decreased since Mr Ernmn’a visit, since lie 
tells us that a custom prevailed .among them, which is 
rarely sften now, of offering adoration before meals to a 
crucifix set ujf in the room. The word crucifix we 
presume to to a mistranslation, for the Russians hold 
graven images in as much abhorrence bb the Jews, 
paying their devotions instead before painted aud gilded 
portraits of the saints. 

The • cautious reserve of the natives,’ their * shrink- 
ing from contact with a foreigner,’ and tl/.ir ‘repug- 
nance towards everything foreign,’ are not njerely 
unknown among the Russians of the higher clUss, but 

[they are the very reverse of *the fact. There is, in 
truth, throughout this order of society, tti use the words 
of a more recent traveller, 4 a sickly craving after every- 
thing foreign, and an unmanly affectation of scorn for 
everything native/ But while protesting against the 
bookjtiefore us being received as high authority in any- 
thing but practical science, we would l>y no means be 
understood as being blind to the real merits of our 
author* Even leaving science out of the question, he 
is obviously an intelligent and accomplished man ; ^ie 
h3» a taste for the picturesque, and with good descrip- 
tive power; and, above all things, lie has a sympathy 
with Imamu nature even in its rudest condition, which 
throws a ch&rm<Jver the whole work. * * r 

, In a work of such various and extensile inforrftation, 
the v choice of subjects for notice is a difficult task; but 
we think we can liafdly go wrong in devoting some 
little Bpaoe to what many will deem rather a curious 
exposition of the economical importance of the Ural 1 
Mountains. Here, it seems, there are 132,000 tons of 
iron produced every year, four - sevenths of which 
are destined for European Russia, two - seventh^ for 
Asiatic Russia, aud one-seventh for the states on the 
southwest 4 TUb iron,’ says our author, * thus dis- 
persed /rom the ITral would* if collected into, one mass, 
constitute s sphere of only forty-seven feet diameter; 
and, if we assume the ores faised at five times the 
quantity of. trod produced, we shall see that the dimi- 
nution of the bed# of the Ural will nfit exceed the con- 1 
tent# of a sphere of B&O feet diameter in ono hundred 
years. jE^**$suJfc of this . calculation will, as usual, 
only .txtttaac# of the insignificance of 

humam^,rratjoh* ; tor a gldbe of thw size would not 
quite equal the dimensions of the Blagodat, as far as 
the ore# are e^o*edafo?e giOdfcd s so that many cen- 
turies must pass alff# Jptfww' A be necessary to go 

beyond the*nct*llie which present them, 

selves to view.* About the sazhe v«due of gold and pla- 
- tinum is produced every year, about one-fifth of 
the value of coppqjp; giving di these metals the annual 


/ 

amount of nearly fire millions and a half sterling, To 
th ip* must be added the produce of salt springs, rising 
through artificial* borings corf led into the lowest bed of 
the mountain limestohe. 

The, magnitude of this branch of industry will be still 
better appreciated from our author’s statement, that it 
would require 3$1 vessels of 400 tons each for the trans- 
port of a like quantity of minerals by sea. Here, with 
the exception of 3s comparatively small portion, it 'is 
distributed throughout the empire by means of river 
navigation, extending from Slatoust to the Baltic, or in 
an uninterrupted line of about 3350 miles. During 1000 
mites of this route the boats have to struggle against 
rapid currents; and after all, they are prevented by the 
cataracts of Bronitsui from retracing their route, and on 
reaching the Baltic, are brokefti up os firewood for the 
denizens of St Petersburg, 

The vessels used in this remarkable voyage are 120 
feet long and 25 broad, flat-bottomed, with nearly 
parallel sffies, and triangular though not sharp, both at 
bow and stern. Each fleet is attended by two pilot 
boats, and each of the larger vessels by a punt; all 
these vessels being constructed by the miners them- 
selves during the winter. By the 20th of April the ice 
has disappeared froft the rivers, and on that day the 
fleet, lei with flag’flyiug, by a commodore vessel con- 
taining tho owner or supercargo, leaves Slatoust ; but 
not before a solemn mass is r celebrated on the deck of 
the commodore, and the vessel blessed by the priest. 
Mounted attendants are stationed along the banks, 
receiving orders from the commodore, and salutes arc 
fired as the residences of the Bashkir chiefs are passc'd. 
At night the fleet brings to, and the crew, all of whom 
arc miners, sleep on shore, on almost every occasion 
surrounded by different scenery — now a narrow valley 
hemmed in by wooded hills, now an open plain, aud 
again a gorge of bare calcareous rocks, sometimes rent 
into enormous columns, and sometimes hollowed out 
into caverns. At Satka an addition to the cargo is made 
from the magazines there, and the complement of fiicu 
increa sed in proportion, to work the heavy oars at bow 
SmsSfem. Nor is the work easy, for all sorts of diffi- 
culties beset the navigation, sometimes impeded by 
shoals and banks, sometimes by rocks and yslauds. But 
the light-hearted boatmen sing their way through all, 
knowing that they will be recompensed at night by the 
enjoyment of sitting round their watch-fires, drinking 
f!ie sap of the birch, collected from notches cut in the 
trees, And playing their balalaika, or native guitar. 
These men, however, do not voyage far. The crew is 
diminished in number as the navigation becomes easier; 
and at Ufa the whole of the miners are sent home, and 
the vessels manned by hired Votyaks. 

At Laishof a radical change takes place in the I 
voyage; for here the vessels bound for Nijnei or St j 
Petersburg must prepare to quit the smaller rivers, | 
along which they had hitherto threaded their way, aud j 
to commit themselves to the broad waters of the Volga, j 
the mftsing mother, as it is called, of the Russian | 
empire. They are now therefore rigged and fitted with ; 
a railing round the deck, each having a crew’ of thirty j 
men, which gives employment altogether to 20,00p of | 
the inhabitants of the n^ighbou r ag;. ‘ ^c j 
ascent of the rolga is not ifeftifcated by tracking imh i 
cattle. All is done by means of human labour, and the j 
boats warped along by a windlass and hawser. At St j 
Petersburg, as we have said, their history closes. 

But this is not the Side trade the Russians carry on 
from the confines of Europe and Asia, In one direction 
they barter the goods of the western world with the L 
Chinese ; in another .they collect the furs of thw frozen 
regions of the north ; and in a third they exchange pro- 
ductions with Western Asia. The last-mentioned trade 
is harried ou chiefly with Bokhara ; 'and somtf readers 
wiU wonder in what possible wo$*a commercial charac- 
ter can attach to a barbarian state* without industry or 
resources, and a mere oasis in** desert of sand ; and why 
^ 5,000 loaded camels should wend thither every year in 
_!L_ ; ■ . # Z, 
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Oaravan* from the surrounding countries of Asia. In 
a work published three years ago, Baron <le Bode has 
solved this question, by pointing to the geographical 
situation of Bokhara as a central point of all tlie com- 
mercial routes between Eastern and Western Asia, Arid, 
through which the chjgf products, of that quarter of the 
world must be sent to Europe.* It is likewise the natu- 
ral depot of the southern countries, vfhose merchandise 
is sent to the north ; and almost from the gateseof itt 
capital city the steppes - begiif'tfbich struck to the 
Russian frontier. This remarkable basis, together with 
thafcqf Khiva, was formerly, according to the Greek aifli 
Asiatic historians, in a much more flourishing state than 
now ; and in a memoir communicated by Humboldt to 
a German officer, the author of a work^m Khiva, the 
writer speculates on the gradual desiccation (often re- 
ferred to by other inquirers) of this part of Central 
Asia as one of the causes of the change. f • 

Tlie present trade is described by Mr Erman at 
Troitsk, one of its Russian depots, bordering upon tlie 
steppe of the free Kirgis. 1 On tlie Kirgis fcide of the 
bazaar,* he saj r s, * may be seen, in worn-out and ludi- 
crously-patched garments, the men ridings upon camels 
and horses, the women on saddled cows; and the 
piercing cries of the camels, whigji are obliged to kneel 
down to be unloaded, are heard continually. The men 
arc chiefly employed in selling the horses which they 
bring here in immense drqves, and which are kept 
partly in a paling within the hall, partly turned out 
to graze in the steppe. The women, seated on the 
ground on the felt mats of their tents (kibitki), carry 
on the retail trade, and reckon their money. The Bok- 
harians, Tatars, and Bashkirs, are said to deal fairly 
and peaceably with their brethren in religion, the Kirgis, 
and to find amusement in their peculiar loquacity. 
The contrast between the grave and circumspect de- 
meanour of the Bokh|rian, sitting in his dark booth 
on the woilok cushion, waiting quietly for customers, 
ami the savage boisterousness of the Kirgis, is said to 
b* very striking. These more civilised merchants are 
even there always clad in the rich long klialat, while 
tlie greater number of the Kirgis go about a* 'Short 
jackets of horse -skin w r ith the hair on, or in ragged 
cloths, and with tlie most clownish air.’ 

We now come to merchandise of a different kind. 1 The 
conversation of a Kirgis belonging to our host, and who 
was a constant companion of our nocturnal trips in the 
sledge, contributed not a little to compensate us for^ur 
tedious disappointment while lingering in tlie lonely 
German churchyard. He told us how, when he Ws a 
lad of sixteen — and boding no good — he was enticed by 
his father from the steppe to the Siberian frontiers, anjj 
was there handed over to some Russian merchants in 
discharge of a debt of 180 roobles. He travelled with 
his now master to Tomsk, and, being dismissed from 
thence, ljp entered immediately into the service Of his 
present owner. The only tidings he had since received 
from his own home were, that his unnatural father had 
met with the punishment due to perfidy, bqing killed 
by some Russians with whom he had quarrelled. Per- 
haps, for the sake of the appearance of revenging him- 

C self on fate, the otherwise good-natured man related, 
ifh fttML glfe ftiow he, too, had renounced the ftiildren 
ham he naa reared ttitfrobolsk fVom#ffis marriage, and 
had given them into servitude to other Russians. Among 
the inhabitants of the steppes, the trade in the human 
being is ever a favourite business. Cases, however, 
like the present, which dismay an unnatural want of 
feeling in- parents, arc of rarer occurrence. Sometimes 
the eldest son, on the death of the father, gets rid in 
thisaway of his sisters, the support of wliom devolves 
on him ; the kidnapping of children is generally the 
work of families at variance, who thus take revenge on 
one another. TThe Kirgis, who he so numerous jjt ser- 
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vice in Western Siberia, and thtim In the 

other Khanats, havA bton>llcArrie£ offlatbls Way. 
Those Kirgis, In particqlar, who attendee merchants 
of Bokhara through tlie steppes, have quite a passion 
for kidnapping their neighbours* children ; and It 'is. 
said that, in consequence, whenever a 'caravatt f& jtbfc 
steppe ptoses through an Adi, or inhabited place, the 
mothers, with the anxious bustle of cackling hens, drive - 4 J 
their children together into a felt tent, or kibibka; ana 
there guard them from their itinerant fellow-country- 
men.’ The Russians, it may ha supposed, whofall into 
the hands of these wretches are not on a bed of roses. 

1 Our Kirgis friend declared to me that he kneirno- 
thing of the custom, attested to me previously, and by 
most credible witndfeses, as existing in the littl# horde, 
of knocking Russian prisoners dexterously on the head 
in sucli a way as to blunt their intellects, and so render 
tltem*les^ capable of eflflb tinfe their escape. But on,the 
other hand, he described?^ an eye-witness, a cruel 
practice, usual in' his own ,tribe, # and having the same 
object in view. When they have caught a Russian, 
and wish to retain him in servitude, they cut a deep 
flesh* wound in the sole of his {pot, towards tho heel, 
and insert some horse hair in it. There is then no 
doubt that, even when the Wound is externally healed, 
he will abide for the rest of his life, bV a leading rule of 
Kirgis national manners ; fdr as the Kirgis* is always on 
horseback from choice, so the maimed Russian becomes* 
a confirmed equestrian from the pain of walking.* 

The Siberians themselves are described by our author 
as an enterprising and industrious rdbe, bearing not a 
few of the characteristics of the New Englanders. As 
for the exiles, or convicts, as wo should call them, they 
appear to be very well off, passing among the kindly 
Russians by the name of the Unfortunates. * All these 
Unfortunates, as they are called, live in the town in 
perfect freedom ; and with the exception of some newly- 
arrived exiles* who are obliged to do pengpeo in church, 
they seem quite except from any special control or 
watchfulness on the part of the police. Many of thi*i 
older ones <jp the same thing of their own accord, aim j 
doubtless from sincere conviction. These aged exiles 
pass over from the luxury of Moscow to tho frugal 
simplicity of Tobolsk with true manly equanimity. 
They let their beards and hair grow ; and, as they say 
themselves, they find the life of the Kosak and the 
peasant far more supportable than they once believed. 
Hence it is easily conceivable that tho children, whom 
|<thcy bring up from marriages with Siberian women, 
totally loselall trace of so remarkable a change or for- 
tune ; and that the Russian nobility employed in Sibe- 
ria in agricqjture, hunting, or anvothcr promuisl , are 
as Uttje to *be distinguished from tlfeir neighbours as 
the posterity of Tatar prints.* The exiles of the 
better classes are officers who have been guilty of fraud 
or breach of trust; while those convicted of state 
offences are sent nearer the Icy Sea. 

In pursuing his journey northward from Tobolsk, 
our traveller found the comfort of the people greatly 
dependent upon their wives, who not only kept their 
houses clean And in good order, but were themselves 
distinguished by healthy and pleasant looks, neatness 
of dress, ant hospitality. Near the arctic circle, the 
town of Beresov was found steeped in thnt ‘half- 
dark day* which, according to a Russian poet, lias 
a magical charm for every nation of the north. A 
plain of a snow and ice extended beyond, till it met 
{he line' of the horizon ; the silence of the desert 
reigned in the twilight streets ; and but lor tlie smoke 
from the chimneys, the travellers might hove fancied 
thenfselves in some city of the dead. 4 It would be a 
great mistake 1 ,* however, to judge of the interior of the 
snow-covered houqpi from the dreary and inanimate 
appearance of the streets; for instead of finding the 
~*jo|i!^sunk in their winter yleep, one sees them full of 
itariw and vigour, and willing to enjoy life. In con- 
rifldty *ith the ancient Russian usage, the duty of 
entertaining the strangers was not allowed, to fall On a 
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family; but during a residence of five days in 
the place, I was continually moving aa a guest from 
house to house. In the oourgp of each day, the wan* 
dering social circle, as 1 ipay call it, kept continually 
increasing, my heats of the preceding days always join- 
ing it, until at last the poiyenJti, or evening sittings of 
the tnen, consumed not* little of the long winter’s night 
One might spend years in this conversational life with* 
out wishing for anything better ; .for the weighty expe- 
rience of many generations m here accumulated into % 
rich treasure, and the men who have collected, and who 
impart it, seem gifted in f no ordinary degree. Nowhere 
else did I find 6 among the natives so lively an interest 
in the objects of our journey; and it is entirely owing 
to the Circumstance that many heife had been instinc- 
tively led to meditate on philosophical questions, that, 
betides the geographical and magnetical observations, 
I obtained at Beresov m^ch Valuable infortpati&i re- 
specting the pecuHaritie| 0* the climate, as well as the 
men and animals inhabiting the country around.’ 

This would seem indeed a traveller’s tale to one 
ignorant of the circumstances which combine to give so 
intellectual a character to a remote and isolated commu- 
nity almost buried in snow. But the blbod of the Bere- 
sovians is mingled With the best in the empire ; and 
the flower of the court and army — exiled generals and 
statesmen— have United ifith their Ostyak wives to 
ij raise a progeny distinguished at once by refinement and 
fp Vigour. Then they are not always alone ; for travellers' 
from Tobolsk come frequently to give a fillip to their 
faculties with ndtos of the busy world ; and Russian 
crews— wild men of the Icy Sea — make their way some- 
times to Beresov, and pay for their winter quarters with 
stories of their adventurous lives. 

Such is life in the fur north ; but our space warns us 
that we must conclude, at least for the present. As 
yet, we have onlygot through the firsts volume; and 
the second h&full of interesting details of life tyn®ng 
the Ostyak s, and of the intercourse of the Russians 
gith the Chinese. On the latter subject we shall have 
an opportunity of comparing the observations of our 
author with those of Muller, Pallas, and otjier writers; 
and from such sources we shall hope to be able to lay 
before our readers a sketch both useful and enter- 
taining. 
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‘THE MEKCIFU’ ESCAPE.’ 


Among the vestiges of fornfcr times remaining in the 
towirolF Dundee, is a wynd, or rather court, leading from 
the High Street, and known in native parlance as * th£ 
Yoults.' It is so called from being supposed to pass over 
extensive vaults d»elonging to an ancient, monastery, 
whose site is no longer 5 discernible ; and th£ popular 
belief is in some degree confirmed by the hollow rever- 
berations which its paxpment gives back to passing 
steps or vehicles. 

Time and fires have considerably diminished their 
numbers, especially of late years; but it is evident that 
the Yoults was once as densely inhabited as city wyr^s 
wens went to be* in the days of our ancestors; and those 
antiquated mansions, that look as if they had seen and 
never forgotten the devastating troops Of Montrose, 
were occupied by the local rank and fashion of two hun- 
dred years ago , Since then, they^have experienced the 
usual gradations of inhabitants, from anxious business 
down to reckless poverty^ As the Yoults is a kind of 
thoroughfare' between two principal streets, some rem* 
nants of former Wte atiU observable; but so late as 
the commencement of the present century, it was oue of 
the buriestJ&id most important localities in the bfergh. 
At that : tirite, which happens to. he tW period of our 
story, the lower flats in some of ih^cellars were appro- 
priated to shops and <jfflces, whilst the upper afforded 
habitations to operatives of every description, including 
the handloon) weavers of ^eh doth, which branch of 
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The men of. tha loom in that neighbourhood were an 
industrious, inteUigent ck«s, thhu^ht reckoned somer 
what curious, and inclined tq gossip; but there was ho 
better specimen of these united characteristics in the 
order to which belonged than James Wotherspoon 
the Widower, who, with hilonly spn and loom, abode 0 
more than forty years in an attievoom of Scrymgequrie 
Land opposite tbtfHostel. Both these buildings are long 
ago numbered ampng the things that have befcn, but 
they were conspicuous at the period of which we speak* 
The former was a tall timber house of five storeys, 
With an outside stair and balcony, said to have^ been 
erected by a branch of the once powerful family of 
Scr^mgeour before the Reformation, but iu its last 
days inhabited by the poorer class of artisans ; and the 
latter, a lower but larger and igore solid stone fabric, 
traditionally reported to have served the different pur- 
poses of o> chapter- house, a mansion of the Lindsay 
family, and an inn kept by a Flemish refugee, when 
there was no. other inn in Scotland. 

From tto last-mentioned circumstance was derived 
the name which it retained through many a change of 
service, till at length, when the first French Revolution 
gave the news-reading world an impetus such as it 
never knew before, nor ever wanted since, the proprietor 
of a weekly paper, in high repute among local politicians, 
found more than sufficient accommodation for his estab- 
lishment in the Hostel. A queer old place it was, with 
narrow windows, wainscotted rooms, and supernumerary 
doors in every corner, leading to winding passages and 
stairs, as if modes of egress and entrance had been the 
only study of the builders ; but Borne of them were per- 
manently locked up, and some forgotten, through the 
disuse of years. The people engaged about the ‘ Satur- 
day Express 9 were thoroughly acquainted ;with the 
ways of their old-fashioned office, and it Was believed 
the editor rather liked their intricacies, as they afforded 
no encouragement to the visits Af strangers. 

Whether owing to that cause or not, the office w T as 
rarely visited; but to one of the opposite neighbours :;t 
least it was an object of ceaseless interest and ndmira- 
tioiiy n flqd that was James Wotherspoon. James 
deservedly looked up to by the humble circle of his 
acquaintances, on account of superior attainments in 
the two great topics of their mental world— politics and 
theology : none could give a fuller account of the Sun- 
day’s sermon, or more clearly interpret a newspaper 
paragraph : he w as acquainted with every popular work 
on divinity that had been published north of the Tweed 
for the last two centuries ; could estimate the abilities 
and orthodoxy of every preacher between Tay and Don, 
and know the political bias of all the notables of his 
feme, froiq Pitt to the author of the 1 Rights of Man.* 
Nor was his knowledge of those matters so surprising 
as it appeared to liis simple companions, considering 
that tlte only hours of his waking existence which 
1^ spent off the loom were devoted to what Tie called 
‘ studying the divines,’ on which earnest pursuit a 
walk of tgn miles to borrow an unread volume, or hear 
a celebrated preacher, was in his esteem as nothing; 
and the only coin be could or would spare, besides the 
purchase or life’s daily necessaries, was expended in 
subscribing for the Saturday Express, xlnc j^b e rfcad 
every week, froffi ,the title to^todast adySfusemcht, a# 
the rate of so many columns per day, to the great edi- 
fication of his son and enlightenment of . his neighbours, 
unat of wham were content to receive the news of the 
day second-hand, and witfe explanatory notes by either 
of the pair. , 

A closely-resembling pair they were that father and 
son ; and the ^Yoults, in general, graphically expressed 
their sense of the only visible distinction by styling the 
one Big, and the Other Wee Jamie, as their Christian 
names happened to bethe same. Big Jamie was forty, 
and Wee Jamie was fourteen; bftUp size alone they 
were dissimilar ; both wertT thin, muscular, and some- 
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legibly written. In church each eat with the tame 
reverent though watchful attention ; ihtke streets each 
had the same cautious but rapid walk; and in the attte^ 

Vhere the one plied the shuttle, and the other wound 
the pirns or bobbins which supplied the woof, each 
wrought with the same air of determined and tireless 
industry. In modes of expression, shapings of head, and 
elevetjpn of brows* the father and son wore complete 
imitations of each other. The;boy«was a model of the 
m$n even in the matters of theology and 'politics $ and 
a more regular, praiseworthy, but singular pair could 
not ‘be found among the proverbially well-instructeh 
artisans of their country. But there was one yearling 
which troubled the quiet of the Wotherspoons’ days, 
like the repining* of Basselas in the Happy Valley. 

The Saturday Express was their oracle — it was a 
Whig, and so were the two Jamies ; they had read it 
with faith and understanding, week after Week, from 
the first number, hut they had never seen the interior 
of the printing-office. * It's the temple o’ science ! ’ old 
Wothcrspoon would exclaim, as he cast an flooring look 
from the attic window on the smoking chimney of the 
Hostel — ‘ the temple o’ science, an’ I may say the high 
place o’ knowledge, from whence its glorious light is 
dispersed on all the nation. Noabut that there’s mony 
mair of sic fortresses built again’ ignorance in Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, ne’er speakin’ o’ Lun’on an’ the distant 
capitals o’ Europe ; but it fears me there’s few papers 
filled wi’ truth an’ sincerity like the Saturday Express ; 
an’ to think that that mighty engine the Press is doin’ 
its work for unborn generations at the tither side o’ the*j 
Voults, an* us ne’er saw the powers o’ printin’ in actual 
operation ! * 

‘Mr Moodic’s gay ill-willie to let in strangers,’ re- 
sponded fiis son to one of these outbursts. * Sic folks 
ehouldna be ip places o’ jiower an’ trust ; but Ilirslin’ 

Jock, the deevil, tett pae, in the speerit o’ confidence, 
for clearing up to him how his majesty George III. 
had gaen clean wuil, that his temper’* amazingly rnoli- 
Iffed sin the plunderin’ o’ Loretto; an r we might hae a 
chance to see the work in a’ its glory, if we wud jist 
step in some Saturday forenoon an’ comport ourseirois- 
creetly.* 

* We’ll try it, Jamie; we’ll try it,’ said his father with 
an emphasis that indicated resolution. ‘Mr Hoodie cau 
do t»ae waut than refuse.* 

It may be requisite to remark that Mr Moodie was 
the gentleman in command at the Hostel, whose par- 
tiality for the absence of visitors lias been already noted ; 
but after a long add minute discussion of the informa- 
tion imparted by Hirsling Jock — such being the Voults* 
sobriquet ftf a boy in the establishment — it was at length 
arranged between the greater and smaller Jamie that 
a bold attempt to see • the dispenser of knowledge,’ as 
the former styled the press, should be made on the fol- 
lowing Saturday. 

It was Wednesday when they came to this high 
resolve, and many a determined but anxious look was 
cast towards ,the Hostel from that till theeappointed 
day: none of tlieir neighbours were informed of the 
project — the Wotherspoons were too prudent for that, 
as j they knew that failure was possible; but Jyck had 
been^iSjpliL\< and oatephised by thg junior partner 
touching the possibilities of succesf in case such an 
enterprise were attempted, at some indefinite time; and 
his replies being satisfactory, the father and son rose 
from tlieir loom at an unusually early hour on Satflr- 
day, equipped themselves aslhucli in Sunday fashion aB 
they considered advisable on a week-day, and proceeded 
to put their design in execution. * 

The Hostel was their goal ; but by way of avoiding 
observation, and giving their courage time to rise, they 
trottpd the wlyole length of the^Voults and sundry ad- 
joining streets, titiJgj last, making a final sweep, they 
entered the mystArprecincfts in the train of a running 
newsman. Keeping dose behind him, the JamieB passed 
through a long wide gallery, a couple of empty rooms, 
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tad a flight of qjfeainwith a door at the toy* whicht ad- 
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mitted them to a large dusty apartment* where the 
broad and now wet sheets lay in piles,' beside which 
several men and boys warfe at wor^ tome folding* others 
nutting on the covers, a pair.of clerks were writing at a 
table in the centre, and a red-faced gentleman* loudly 
exhorting tg haste, was pacing up and down when 4 
they made their appearance, w f 

It whs near the hour of issuing the paper, and all 
engaged on the Satur<ta| Express were that day un* 
usuaUy Hurried : the arrangements of newspaper offices 
were not then so perfect as at present ; some dfelay had 
occurred in the transmission pf intelligence, the com. 
positors had blundered beyond coTrectiorf in the leading 
article; and Mr Moodie, his official duties done, but’ 
still in the temper evoked by these trials, turfied his 
eye on the elder Wothcrspoon as he stood wondering 
at the scene, and demanded, * What’s your business ?’ 

1 Sly sqp an* me,* said uamje, bowing reverently in th$ , 
presence of literature, butrltill true to lii$ resolution 
‘ jist cam in to see the glorious mastery o’ printin’.* 

‘ There’s no time to let you see it now,* interrupted 
the editor. ‘ The hour of publication is almost past, 
and we are trying to get out a supplement.* 

1 Weel, I’m tJbrry,’ responded Wotherspoon. ' 4 1 liae 
been a subscriber an’ constant reader for a year and 
three-quarters.’ 

‘Ah, indeed!* said Mr Moodie, manifestly softening. 
‘Well, just have the goodness to return in an hour or 
two, and you’ll see it quite comfortably. Good-morning, w| 
sir.’ 

4 Good-morning, and mony thanks,* said Jamie, step- 
ping, ns he believed, to the door of entrance, which 
dosed behind him and his son the next moment with a 
bang ; ami they hurried down the steps, determined to 
wait the leisure of the press iu some of the rooms below. 
But bolj; thought the staircase wonderfully darker 
than when they ascended. 

*4’s lang to get doon ; an’ guid guidwus, there’s nae 
room here,’ said the boy, as they reached the lank step, 
and found themselves at the entrance of a narrow miU 
dingy passage. ’ 1 

‘ I doubt we’re aff the gaet They say the auld place 
is fu* o’ holes and bores. But we'll no gang back to yon 
ill-grained craytor till* the time’s up. There’s surely 
some door to be got?* said his father. 

With this comfortable hope they entered the pa*-* 
sage. It was long, and dimly lighted by small slit-like 
windows near the roof, ^which were thickly covered 
•with cobwebs ; and, as *old Wotherspoon reqmjked, 
nane of the place was ofWre clean.’ But it grew darker 
towards the end ; and pressing forward with a kind of 
desperate fear, both felt, for thejuxmld not see, that 
thdirjurthar progress was opposed b^a strong and fast- 
shut. doo». The father seized the handle, and attempted 
to turn it with all his strength ; but it would not move. 

‘ Deil a bit o’ us can get outlaid he, X>1 anting his feet 
more firmly on the floor, to give greater force to his 
second effort ; but a cry of terror and amazement burst 
at once from father and son as the boards beneath them 
suddenly gave way, and both were precipitated fathoms 
deep into the darkness below. Fortunately the surface 
they reached was damp earth, and the boy’s fall was 
broken by flighting on his father’* breast. 

* Guid be praised there’s nane o’ yer banes broken ! ’ 
was the first exclamation of poor Wotherspoon, as his 
son, recovering from the first Bhock, scrambled up. 

‘ But whor in*’ the worl* are we ? ’ 

It was a most natural inquiry under the circum- 
stances. They were in utter darkness ; but by that 
keep perception which necessity sometimes calls forth in 
extraordinary situations, they soon discovered that the 
dull damp atdiosphere which surrounded them was that 
of a wide and silent cavern or cellar, for whose bounds 
they sought in vain. Hand in hand the father and son 
groped and stumbled on, in hopes of meeting with either 
door, or, steps; but nothing could they reach but the 
damjjfeartheq floor, with here and there a loose atone, a 
fragment of crujnbliufc wood, varied tfjth eld bottles and 
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pieces of broken pottery. All fear of Mr Mopdie and the sound. Ha tore it off in aniirtrtfy arid discovered 
1 his subordinates was by this time swallowed up la plainly the small circular opening of a speaking-tube 
greater terror. They raised tjjcir voices, and called for iu tlie lath and phater, from which the cry proceeded. > 
help with all their might; but the hollow and prolonged 1 That weaverAodbis son haven’t copse back, yet;’ 
echoes that followed theirshoiits had something in l&em said the clerk, gs fin indefinite idea of the unused sJoprs- , 
so overpoweringly fearful, that they were soon terrified and the places to which they mi^ht lead, crossed him, < ; 
into silence. 4 No yet?’ said the elder pressnmn, lettiug 

1 Lord have mercy on us t* said the father. ‘iJamie, handle of the doo£ 4 1)o ye ken, sirjf ho con tinpe4pqint* 
dear, I doot there’s riae earthkrhglp for us. Do ye ken ing to ono situated almost behind -it, * wliar Uiatmfis?; 
wharweare?’ f As I’m a ieevin 1 man they went dut of it; but Mr Moodle 

4 In the heart o’ the sold monks* vaults, faitber,* said was aae awfu’, I ne’errnintitto speak.’ , . xi 

Jamie. ‘Listen, yon’s the Street above us;’ and the • 4 Then God help them, they hove /got into rae*old 
pair could now hear a fumbling sound overhead, like cellar, or maybe the vaults!' said the clerk ; * and how j 
broken and distant thunder. . will* we find them? Bun and tell Mr Moodte, or tho t 

‘Well, if it’s the Lord’s wull tliA-e will be a way of police. Hollo! where are you?’ he shouted down the. \ 
escape for us: let us pray to him,’ said the father. And tube. r 

scarcely had ho uttered this pious sentiment, when a ■ Never did a sonnd, of all the news they had heard 


faint gleam of light appeared Vn the distance, bufronly in the connc of their mortal existence, impart such joy 
sufficient to give a dim ideu of the vast extent around to the hearts of the two Jamies as that brief inquiry, 
them. 1 r * The father uttered a pious thanksgiving, and the soil 

4 There must be some outlet, some chink there,’ cried replied, 4 Hingin’ owre a well, and near the droonin’, 
Wotherspoon ; and his son uttered a cry of joy, which iu the heart o’ the auld monks' voults ! ’ 
became dreadful in its echoes. * Lord grant we «may 4 Hold on, then, as long f as you can,’ responded the 
win till’t,* continued the old man, and Voth pressed on. clerk, 4 for there’s help coming,’ , 

Feeble as the light was— in fact the merest glimmer — Jamie uttered* an earnest exhor tdtfbn* to all sorts of 
it served as a sort of beacon for their sight, now in some hurry, but none replied : the clerk had gone after hi* 
degree accustomed to the darknets ; but suddenly Jamie two assistants to alarm the neighbourhood. In a short 
ielt liis father plunge forward, and at the same moment time the more public pa£bs of the Hostel were filled 
grapple at him with both his arms. The weight drugged with the surrounding population, some with lights, 
him down, and the boy felt himself literally stretched some with ladders, atid others with various weapons to 
on the ground, the extremities of his body resting on break through walls and (loots. The news bad spread 
firm earth, and the middle portion grasped by the arms Tike wildfire 4 that Big and Wee Jamie were smotherin’ 
of liis father over a deep circular chasm, in which the Kn the Voults;’ and the general esteem in which the 
old man hung suspended. , Wotherspoons were held, was evinced by the eagerness 


4 It’s a well, Jamie! * cried the old roan, flinging out of their neighbours for their assistance. But dhe most 
his feet on all sides in search of Borne resting-place, no efficient help was that of the pressman already mentioned, 
matter how small ; but in vain. The mouth of the pit who pointed out the door by which the pair had made 
through whiclfcjhe had fallen was evidently covcrcd f with their exit. The staircase and till passage beyond were 
a large flag, having an orifice of r ‘something less than speedily explored, and the light of some dozen lamps 
three feet in diameter in tlie mobile. This the boy and torches cast oli a wide trap-door, which still yawned 
raU* rtained with his hands, which were slijJi free ; and above a broken and long disusedc^adder. More certain 
a dripping sound far below, as of dust shaken down by meat* of. descent were soon procured, and a coushptV’ 
their exertions, falling in deep water, proved too plainly able party went down into what was supposed 
that Wotherspoon’a first idea was correct, and that he old wine cellar, divided from tho great vaults by Ml; 


hung suspended over a deep old well. 

4 If I let you go, Jamie, do you think ye could fin’ 
' your ain way to the light, lad ? Do you see it atill ? ’ 


partition walls, which in many places had fallen aWflj 
leaving what seemed a boundless extent of/ darktgfl 
visible.’ The lights reacted Jamie’s eyo first, and tI5 


The boy replied with a shout of such w ild and horror- shouts of him and his father guided the searcher#/^ [ 
stricken intreaty for his fattier to hold on, that the <* whole the former lay literally across the mouth pr4A|*| 
vaulfflpyeplied as if with a hundred voices. anciefft draw-well, supposed to be as old as the Hostel .1 

4 Weel, Jamie,* said the father, when the fearful 4 itself, and more than a hundred feet in depth; Whilst | : 
sounds died away, 4 1 ennna haud lang; hut the Lord the latter, with his nnus tightly clasped round his son, j, 
might help us yojtf? and both earnestly niyoked t{iat lAmg suspended within a few feet of the water, which t 
Providence on which the last hope of hum up nature was afterwards found to occupy more than half its )■ 
hangs under all forms of faith and fortune. depth, having accumulated there, it was supposed, for , 


hangs under all forms of faith and fortune. depth, having accumulated there, it was supposed, for 

4 1 see what the light #omes fra : it’s in at a chink centuries, 
aboon a great* stone pillar just beside us,* cried Jamie, fiy means of ropes apd willing hands, the jfciir were 
interrupting a petition ; 4 an’ here’s a hole in it you 'extricated from their perilous situation, and Jamie the . 
qpuld ran a stick up just at my /very fingers. Losh!' younger pointed out the speaking-tube in the pillar,. 1 
hut it’s like the speaker's pipe in tlie wall o’ Ramsay^ which had been the means of their deliverance. Wliyfis 
laind.’ * * * its opening was situated so near the ground, or what;! 

. 4 Squeal up it, Jamie — squeal up it!’ vociferated his communications it was originally intended to convey^ S 
father; Add with ap exhortation to keep n guid grip, were mysteries which employed the gpq gulajfl flfcs afcft j 
the boy writlved himself round so as to reach the orifice, surmises of the v.\iole Voulfe fearsome tmfi?T but tlia^f 
and bawled with all liis strength 4 Help! help! my constructors had left no record, aad the most ingeniotif; * 
faither’s droonin* J ’ conjectures wero hazarded regarding tlie convenient | 

4 WhatVihat?’ cried the editor’s clerk, who still proximity of the well to the wine barrels hi the days 1 I 
remained in the business room with a couple of press-, of the good Flemiug, from $vhase occupation the Hostel 
men, winding up the last of the week’s work, and rather received its name : yet a complete solution was never 
anxious to get finished us again and again from under obtained. w 

his desk cairie a shrill whistling cry of 4 Help ! hvjlp! By special command pf the proprietor, that unlugky 
my fuither’a droonin’ 1 * / door in the printing-office was finally nailed up; and 

' ‘ ;t maun be the said tlie oldest of the men, after the tale of the Wothelspopns’ mischance* became 
making a stride Wards the door. The clerk sprung public, Mr Mpodte, to fits entire satisfaction, was ve- 
to his feat and seized the desk, which was fortunately lievedof the visits of the curiousr was somo days 
movable; the oilier man fetitfbia fwristanoo -, but the before James Wotherspoon knd his son recovered from 
voice still sounded on, and ww, (jerk saw the paper, the exhaustion and injury consequent on that Sfttur* 
which, happened to be loose on tbewoll, c vibrate with day’f adventure, but neither ever again returned^ to. 
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’’“"The temple of sciettce.* It was even remarked iit aiWr 
life that* both entertained an unaccountable horror of. 
printing- offices in general; and when such matters 
were mentioned, the father was wont to observe, with 
a long and deep' inspiration, 1 Thdpress ! ;ou ay,it*s a 
mighty engine o\ knowledge; but we had a mereifu’ 
escape/ 


5| ^BB-CHRISTUN ANTIQUITIES 03? IRELAND* 
The superiority of Ireland in the cultivation of apti- 
quotes is gratifyingly shown in a small and unpre- 
tending, but intelligent and accurate* volume recently 
published.* While modestly taking rank as a guide- 
book, it is, in reality, the production of an elegaut and 
highly-informed mind, from which the most original 
contributions to our knowledge might be expected. By 
its plan, moreover, it makes up for the fiarrpwness of 
its dimensions. Tl|e kinds of antiquities arc classed ; 
the finest examples ,of each kind described, with beau- 
tifully-executed illustrations in wood; aitd thus, in a 
couple of hours, we rise with not only a good general 
idea of the aspect of Ireland as a field of antiquarian 
research, but some knowledge of almost every very 
remarkable object of the kind which it contains. 

Ireland and Scotland are both rich in relics of the 
early heathen population. But the antiquarian spirit 
has scarcely yet awakertecLon our Bide of the Channel. 
We only know enough* to see that a great similarity 
prevails among those antiquities of the two countries 
which relate to pre-Christian times. Mr Wakeman’s 
first chapter refers to cromlechs , which abound in Ire- 
land, as they also do in Scotland. * A cromlech, when 
perfect, consists of three more stones, unhewn, and 
generally so placed ns to form a small enclosure. Over 
these a large stone is laid ; the whole forming a kind of 
rude chamber.* 4 Frcun the fact of sepulchral urns con- 
taining portions of calcined bones, and in some instances 
of entire human skeletons, having b een discovered in 
connection with several, these monuments appear to 
have been sepulchres.* Similar structures ‘exist in 
many parts of the world, even in the heart of itffiia.* 
Appearing as the first and rudest form of the sarco- 
phagus, it would be difficult to assign them too remote 
an antiquity. Such, probably, were the lonely tombs to 
which distracted people betook themselves, as described 
in Scripture. The common idea regarding them in 
Scotland is, that they were sacrificial alturs ofisthe 
Druids. • . 

Pillar stones, called in the native language Lear/anns, 
are Common in Ireland as with us, being usually t4ll 
rough blocks standing alone ifi fields or moorlands. 
Mr Wakeman does not decide whether they ate idijl- 
stones, or monuments of events, or landmarks, all /of 
which characters,' have been assigned to them. In 
Scotland they are regarded as memorials of chiefs who 
have fallen in battle* We caa mention a particujojf 
worthy of note, which we observed many years ago, 
regarding two such stones, placed at the distance of a 
few hundred yards from each other in a moor near 
Dingwall in Ross-shire— namely, that they stood inn 
line due east and west There is one preserved in 
TOhjfrp £jpll€#B, Dublin, with an inscription in what is 
Wiled the *Ogham Character — a voise of the far past, 
which no one can now interpret. 

It affords some affecting considerations regarding 
Ireland, that amidst the struggles of its peculiar modern 
barbarism, the better spiritssox the land may allowably 
rejoice in the vestiges of ancient, though it might be 
imperfect, civilisation, which show that it was something 
while yet England was namelesd. To judge merely 
from the gold ornaments, necklaces, and bracelets, of 
not inelegant workmanship, w^rich have been found 
in surprising abuac!§po in the sistur island, wegnight 
suppose its early people tq have been no small yttiy 

$ The Hand-Book Of IrSIh Antiquities. By William F. Wake- 
man. Dublin i Jam§® M^Glashau* 1WU. t « 
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advanced in the refinements of ltfiL -Noortedpould read 
Mr Wakeman’s account of the NewgfSMigie Hound or 
Cairn, without retaining ^leimpsession thakaam great 
unchronicled history bo’oAgs to Ireland, *»4&«eme of j 
the lands of the East, and to those of Central America, 
This mound, which lies four miles • and a half hada 
Drogheda, was opened in 1699, and found to contain « 
subterranean building of massive stones, accessibly 
through a narrow pitsAgp. It is, in fact, a litfte hiu, 
composed of s ruined edifice gf a singular and primitive . 
kind. A central chamber, on which the passage (mens, 1 
is cruciform, and eighteen feet high; its sides and roof ! 
being composed of huge slabs, mostly covered with 
curious carving# representative rather of ferolHwork 
than figures, and which evidently has been executed 
before the stones were put into their present situation. 
Tug) similar mounds called the hills of Nowth and I 
Dowth* exist near by ; a** in one of them, an infefcririt ‘ 
chamber of much the same form and style of decoration 
has recently been discovered, containing many half- 
burnt bones of animals, some small shells, a pin of 
bronze, and two small iron knives. These curious 
stnictures, wjjh their many decorations, are finely iUua- 
trated in Mr Wakeman’s volume. 

Many names of places in Ireland have Rath as their 
initial syllable ; thus Rathdrum, Ratbcdfmac, Ruthfur- 
ling, &c. 4 Rath * is a Celtic word for 4 fort.’ It abounds 
in Scotland also, but usually with a variety of pronun- 
ciation — Bait (though sometimes Haiti) ). In our coun- 
try, whore this circumstance is nob generally known, 
we have several times ventured, with regard to places 
having the syllable Bait in their names, to predict that ! 
ancient forts would be found near them — for example, ! 
Bait in the Carse of Gowrie, and Logierait at the | 
junction of Tay and Tumrael — and the result invariably ] 
justified us f Probably the well-known farewell cape at j 
tlje north-west angle of Scotland h^g a fort on its j 
sunfm it; and should.be called Cape Rcuth, Such forts : 
are usually mere earthworks, forming a circle, of ret of j, 
concentric Circles, on plaiu ground, or cutting OflrtBe j 
outer angfe of a bank overhanging a rivulet: The ! 
enclosure is supposed to have contained temporary j 
buildings for residence. j 

The celebrated Hill of Tara,, in the county of Meath, j 
is cohered with a cluster of ruths, and presents few other ; 
objects. Prom an indefinitely early time down to the 1 
sixth century it was a chief seat of the Irish kings. 
According to Mr Wakeman—* Shortly after the death ! 
of Dermot, the son of Fergus, in tlip year 663, tffc*pjuce • 
was deserted, in consequence, as it is said, of a curse <. f ; 
pronounced by St liuadan, orKodanus, of Lorha, against ; 
that king (Aid his palace. Aftei^irteen centuries of : 
rifiiif the Chief monuments frr which the hill was at ! 
any tirnC remarkable are distinctly to be traced^ They 
consist for the most part of gircular or oval enclosures j 
au<l mounds, within or upon which the principal lmbi- ; 
stations of the ancient city undoubtedly stood. The rath 1 
called Rath Righ t or Catkair Crofinn , appears anciently 
to have been the most important work upon the hill, 
fhit it is now, nearly levelled with the ground. It is of 
an oval form, measures in length, fronrtiorth to south, 
about 850 fget, and appears in part to have been con- 
structed of Stone. Within its enclosure are the ruins 
of the Forradh, arid of Teach. Cormac , or the House of 
Cormac. The moufid of the Fqrradh is of considerable 
height, fiat at the top, and encircled by two lines of 
earth, having*a ditch between them. In its centre is 
•a very remarkable pillar stone, which formerly stood 
upon, or rather by the side of, n small mound, lying 
within the enclosure of Rath High, and called Dumha- 
na-n- Gtall, os the ‘Mound of the Hostages, but which 
w&a removed *to its present site to mark the grave of 
some men slain in* an encounter with the king’s troops 
during the rising of 1798. It has been sug»e*tef % 
Dr I’etrie, that it.is extremely probable thatthisrab^- 
meuvk bo other than the celebrated 
of Destiny, upon which, for many ages, tftfr fewupchs 
of Ireland were crowned, and whicji ii *gene&Hy &up- 
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nd#ed to have been removed from Irdsmlto Scotland 
fcr the coronation of Fergus" Mac Bark, ■£ prince of the 
Mood -royal of Ireland, there having been ap.\6phecy 
that in whatever country this famosri atone waa pra- 

60 * The TeachCormac, lying to the^eoui^aet of the 
Forradh with which It if joined by a common parapet, 
may he described as a double enclosure, the rings of 
which upon the western side becotae connected. Its 
diameter is about MO feet. 

* The ruins of Teach Midhchuarta, or the Ban qne ting- 
hall of Tara, cboupying a position' a little to the north- 
east of Rath Rip* consist of two parallel lines of earth, 
running fci a direction nearly north and south, and di- 
vided at intervals by openings which indicate the posi- 
tion of the anctentrdoorwayg. These doorways appear 
to have been twelve in number (wx on each side) ; Jmt 
as thh end walls, which are«5mv nearly level with the 
ground, may have been/ pierced in a similar manner, it 
is uncertain whether this far-famed Teach Midhchuarta 
had anciently twelve or fourteen entrances. Its interior 
dimensions, 360 by 40 feet, indicate that it was not 
constructed for the accommodation of a fyw ; and that 
the songs of the. old Irish bards, descriptive of the royal 
feasts of Teamor, may not be the fictions that many 
people arc very»ready to suppose them. If, upon view- 
irfg the remains of this ancient seat of royalty, we feel 
disappointed, and even question the tales of its former 
magnificence, let us consider that, since the latest period 
during which the .kings and chiefs of Ireland were wont 
here to assemble, thirteen centuries have elapsed, and 
our surprise will not be that so few indications of an- 
cient grandeur are to be found, but that any vestige 
remains to print out its site/ 

We did not Intend to follow Mr Wukeman into the 
department of Christian Antiquities ; but \ r o are 
tempted out of pur design by the Round Towers, whiqjh 
we believe have not been adverted to in this Joutoml 
since they ceased to be the mystery which they had 
MrtV for many centuries. Our author does lull justice- 
to the profound learning and unwearying diligence by 
which l)r Petrie has at length made their purpose and 
history almost as clear as that of the churches with 
which they are invariably connected. The conclusions 
of tluifc learned person are — * let, That the Towers are 
of Christian and ecclesiastical origin, and erected at va- 
rious periods between the fifth and thirteenth centuries ; 
2d, That they were designed to answer at least a two- 
fold if$#~namely, to serve as belfries, and as keeps or 
places of strength, in which the sacred utensils, books, 
relics,, ahd other valuables' were deposited, and into 
which the ecclesia^Tics to whom they belonged could 
retire for security in caser of sudden attack V 3d, Tlfet 
they were probably also used, when occasion inquired, 
as beacons and watch-towers.’ 

For the One hundred and three Round Towers of Ire- 
land, Scotland contains two — those of Abernetliy and 
Brechin. The former is connected with a town well 


though unrecorded part Strange dertiay^which caq<h§ 
an old, and jallanfc and ingenious rac^ t& fade and 
pine beneath the rule of a stranger, as if jtbad Quali- 
ties which made it shine out raaiterfuUy while it stood 
upon its own resources, but toother oircumstanceS set 
all to retrogrerrion ! • | - ■, 


known to have been originally Pictish. The Piets, 
aeoorditigio MrWilliam Skene’s ingenious book, were 
the progc&itovMf the modern Highlanders, and there- 
fore the Same Celtic people with the Irish. , 4.U antique 
structures in Scotland are popularly referred to the 
Piets, particularly these towers, and a class of fort-like 
buildings in the north of Scotland^ circular, half covered 
in with masonry, 'and composed of regular courses of 
stone Well edfxipacted, either by jointings or ■cement, 
these last being ixsm moaly colled Piets’ houses. It is 
as the relics of a Cwp civilisation that these things 
ore chiefly interesting. „ In neither country do the same 
people, sunk as they are into a mere populace, though 
still retaining some fine 'traits, teem capable of such 
architectural efforts* Those who made towers and 
palace* then, make only hovels . nbw* The dayb of 
torques, pinfes of gold, and t^eot sepulohral urns, are 
long since gone by. A brutish muttHfede, feeding scan- 
ty on the meanest of fdod, it $0 that wmaini of a 
people who oacetIM Europe, ana played in it a great 
: a ■ *// / . -i : .. . * 


M. LOUIS BLANC’S OltG-ANISATIOIT OP 
r LABOUR. 

M. J^ours Blanc, now a member of the Provisional 
Government of France, is a young literary man, who 
joined the republican party ted or twelve years ago, 
when thAt party seemed to bt on the point of* extinc- 
tion. He is known in this country as the author of a 
* Ilistory of France during the Ten Years 1830-405’ 
but not until the occurrence of the recent events in 
France did another work of kis — a little volume on ‘ The 
Organisation of Labour/ which he published originally 
in 1839 — attract general attention among English 
readers. Of very sanguine disposition, precocious in 
talent, and full of certain general notions regarding the 
amelioration of the condition of the working-classes, 
which had been widely propagated in France by tw o 
Utopian thinkers, Saint Simon ahd Fourier, M. Blanc 
had cast these notions into a shape capable, ho thought, 
of instant application to the existing state of society. 
Golden and beautiful in appearance, but utterly,jrep ag- 
nail t to the pluin sense of practical men, and, moreover, 
wholly defiant of the principles which Adam Smith 
was supposed to have established, the scheme of the 
young litterateur provoked replies from a few of the 
political economists of France, and especially from the 
distinguished M. Michel Chevalier. Chiming in, how- 
ever, with prevalent popular sentiments, M; Louis 
Blanc’s proposition survived these attacks; and a few 
months ago, when publishing a < fifth and augmented 
edition of his former treatise, he appended a very 
striking prediction, to the effect that, Utopian as his 
views seemed, the time when they should be realised 
was Jess distant from the hour at which lie wrote than 
w as the revolution of 1789 from the eve which pre- 
ceded it. This prediction has been fulfilled so far, that 
the views in question are now at least on their trial- in j 
France, and this under the auspices of M. Louis Blanc 
himself. In this experiment all nations are interested. 
From the methods in which it is conducted, from the 
crashes to which it may lead, from the total failure, 
if it slkould come to that, or from the partial and modi- 
fied success, disappointing to the projectors themselves, 
whichever may be the ^asue, we, as spectators, may de- 
rive profit. Meanwhile, in order to be able tb look on 
intelligently, it is essential that we should ^understand 
the precise nature of the scheme, and the precise hopes 
and feelings with which it is connected in tlie mind of 

' M? Hut * 1Qr ‘ 

:4||£The fundamental maxim upon which M. Blanc pro* 

i | ceed8 seems to be this; • That wherever the certainty 
of being able to subsist by labour does not result 
from the very essence of the social institutions that are 
established, there iniquity reigns/ This maxim, it Will 
be perceived, is equivalent to an assertion that |b& 
sufferings which ffllict, and have always 
kind, do not result ^from any inevitable necessity in -the 
nature of things ; but only from human perversity ahd 
m ^understanding— from the adoption aha perpetration 
of false modes of government, and ineffectual social 
arrangements. According^, the doctrine of the ephe- 
meral nature of evil, and the perfectibility of human 
society, is expressly maintained by M. Louis Blanc. 

4 There are men,’ he says, * who do to God this outrage, 
to affirm that evil is immortal. Is this year thought? 
With suah a doctrine, ypu go to the denial of all pro* 
grass, o For by what right do you affirm that it is only 
a third, or a fourth, or a fifth part^bf evil that it is 
given to man to destroy ? By whit right do you fix, on 
the road of progress, the limit which . it is permitted us 
to rtacb, but not permitted us to past ? c Do you believe 
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ders them most useful members of any community to 
li which they may belong; and when publicists of adflity, 
Mj^e M. Louis Blanc, come forward to point out social 
’wrongs, and; propose remedies, they deserve a hearing, 
even from -those whose faith is more tempered with 
discretion. 

A large portion of the sufferings of the human race 
have their origin iu pecuniary destitution, or th# fear # 
of it. Could all the pangs, anxieties, sorrows, gnelan- 
cholies, &c. which at any given moment exist, diffused^ 
tiirough the world’s population^!)© collected, and, as it 
were, amassed into one sum-total, part of the mass 
would be reducible to the mere fact of the uncertainly of 
subsistence; while the rest .would consist of ordinary 
bodily ill-health, and of those vague and miscellaneous 
maladjgs and miseries which* constitute ‘the mind 
diseased/ to which no one can minister. The relative 
proportions of these two parts It is impossible to deter- 
mine ; but iu the thoughts of M. Louis BlAc it is evi- 
dent that the former is the most bulky. To abolish all 
that portion of human misery which originates from 
4*ant, or the uncertainty of subsistence^ to gecure, in 
short** ilytf every Jjuman being wkq is born ip to the 
world, and who is willing to worl, shall move in it 
freely and comfortably, so fkr as material means are 
concerned — this is an enterprise which he thinks n<rf at 
all beyond the compass of existing social science, ana he 
endeavours to demonstrate 4he fact in the volume before 4 ! 
us. That onge accomplished, however, hw would pro- 
bably attack even those miseries which originate in other 
causes than want or the uncertainty of subsistence— he 
would combat disease, for instance, with a larger sani- 
tory science than* has yet beep dreamt of— and seek to 
abotish moral gloon^ by the methods and resources of 
A new art of education. Such at least were the aspi- 
rations of Four&r, of whom M. Louis Blanc may be 
regarded as virtually, although in a modified fashion, 
•a disciple. a l 
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The great social 0 # of the Xibuis Blanc 

contendi is the system of competitwst, or, as «>me- 
titnes calls it, individualism, upon which *a turnings* is 
conducted — the system, namely/ according to. which 
every man engaged in any occupation tries,. by own 

E rivate means and energies, to outwork and undersell 
is neighbour, so as to leave him behind in the market^} 
Regarding this system of mercantile competition, he* 
undertakes to prove-i-Uf, That for the masses, it is a' 
systeof of extermination ; and 2d, That fbr the utiddle, 
classes, it is a constant oaulb of impoverilfrwht and i 
ruin. ,# t ' . ] 

He opens with a case strongly represented. 4 Is the 
poor man a member of society, or is he its emqg iy ? Let 
ua see. Everywhere around him he finds the soil occu- 
pied. Can he sow the earth on his own account ? No ; 
because the right of |}ie previous occupant has become 
a right of property. Cgp he pluck the fruits which 
God causes to ripen in his patl^? Ho ; because, equally 1 
with the soil, the fruits have been appropriated. *Can 
he devote himself to the chase or to ffehink# Ho ; 
because this, too, constitutes a vested right. Uan 1)0 
drftw water from a fountain enclosed in a field? No $ 
because the proprietor ofthe field is, in virtue of the 
right of accession, proprietor of the fountain. Oan 
he, dying ef hunger and Jhirst, stretch .forth his hand 
for the pity of his fellows? No; because, there axe 
laws against mendicity. Can he, exhausted with fa- 
tigue, and in want of an asylum, lie down to sleep on 
the pavement? Ho; because theip are laws, against 
vagrancy. Can he, fleeing from this homicidal country, 
where everything is denied him, go to ask the means of 
subsistence far from the spot whefe he was born ? Ho ; 
because it is not permitted him to change his country, 
except on certain conditions, which he cannot fulfil. 
Wliat,#then, shall this unfortunate d6. P He will tell 
you, 44 I have arms, I have intelligence,! have strength, 

I* have youth; take all these, fcmf^in* return give 
me a little bread*’’ This is what the labouring 
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ia- jWMfres •— yes or so? In the first case, I defy you 
to assign its limits; in the second, I give up arguing 
with you. It is the custom to charge almost au our 
misfortunes on the corruption of hum&n nature ; we 
ought rather to accuse the deficiency of our social insjti* 

- tattoos. Look armgidyou: what aptitudes disfdecid, 
and consequently depraved! WhaJ activities hecotne 
turbpieufc, because they have not found their legitimate 
and natural outlet! Out passion* are forced to act in 
an impure medium— they become chang.fi: is there*! 
anything wonderful in that? If a healthy mad is placed 
in * pestilential atmosphere, he will respire death. 

“ Ojit nature,’* M. Guizot has said, 41 carries within 
itself erf evil which escapes all the efforts of man. The 
disorder is in us. Suffering, unequally allotted, is part 
of the providential tows of our destiny.” This, then, is 
the philosophy of our opponents!’ The fallacy which 
lurks in this swift and fluent reasoning 11 of M. Louis 
Bhuic, it is not difficult to discern. That there is a 
progress in human affairs, all history shows, and all 
thinking persons admit; that it is in flhe power of 
social institutions to accelerate this progress on the 
one hand, or retard it on the otlTfer, is a proposition 
which we take for granted in our daily gossip and 
grumblings, and a firm belief fin which is at all times 
desirable; but that misery originates solely in misun- 
derstanding or mal-arrangemeut on the part of man, 
or that even under any conceivable form of society it 
shall cease to exist, is r a mere chimera. 4 There is in 
man a liability to do wrong, knowing it to be wrong,’ is 
a fundamental fact, revealed to every individual by his 
own actions, and by those of other men ; and in this 
fact alone — even if we reject the disheartening theory 
of Malthus, which asserts the existence of another con- 
stant drag upon all efforts at amelioration in the very 
constitution of the race, physiologically considered — 
there is sufficient sfc-ength to throw the advocates of 
absolute perfectibility back in their calculations. Never- 
theless, this very sanguineness of sorge men in the effect . . — - — — ^ j. 

*)f good social urrungements to abolish suffering, ren- Lclaases say at present But here also you may apply 


to the poor wretch — “I have no work to give you.” 
What, then, would you have him do? The answer is 
very simple : assure work to the poor. Even, then you 
will have done little for justice, and the reign of Ira- 
te riifty will still be far off; but at least you will have 
averted frightful perils, and cut short revolt Have yofi 
well considered ? When a man who asks to live by 
serving society is fata!ly,reduced to a position in which 
he must attack it, on pain of dying, lie isi in state 
of apparent aggression, really in a state of legitimate 
defence ; and the society which strikes him down does 
not judge shim— it assassinatdWIum, The question, 
tflea, is tlfis — Is competition tjie means to assure work tp 
the poeft ? To put the question thus is to answer it 
What is competition as it respects the labourer ? It is 
work set up to auction, A master has need of a work- 
man : three present themselves. “ How much do you 
ask?” “ Three francs a-day : I have a wife and chil- 
dren.” “ Well, and you f” “ Two francs and a half : I 
hiave no children, but I have a wife.” 14 Very well, and 
you f ** “Two francs will satisfy me: I am single/* 

44 Then yqu have the preference.” Thus it happens, 
and so the Dargain is made. What becomes of the 
rejected workmen? They will let themselves die of I 
hunger, it must bfi hopeq/ Pursuing this strain, 1 
Louis Blanc traces to competition, as its cause, the 
misery* of the working - classes of Paris, which he 
exemplifies in a table, exhibiting the rates Of daily 
wages received by persons employed in the various 
traces of that capital Amongst thirty-eight female 
occupationsi the highest wages are 11s. a- week* the 
lowest under 3s. Of the trades followed by man, 
which are about* twice as numerous as those op 
women, those in which the largest wages are earned ere 
the carpenters, .slaters, and plumbers* who make 4 4 
francs a-day (upwards of a guinea a-week).,but JWWitfe 
four month* of the year ; and the glass-lfcwejr* and 
brassfouaders, who make 4j lirancj a-day (at$tl* l 
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retain a pound a -week), but are idle three months of the 
year. Those in which the rate of wages is lowest are 
the pork-butchers and the hairdressers, who earn, the 
former a franc a- day (5s. suweek), with hoard, during 
about eight months of the year ; the latter 65 centimes 
a-day (upwards of 4«. a* week), with partial board and 
u,. lodging, during the whole year. 4 What tears,' says M. 
Louis Blanc, referring to these tables of wages, 'does 
each of these figures represent ! What cries of anguish, 
what, stifled curses 1 Behold in this the condition of 
the people of Paris — the City of science, the city of the 
arts, the glittering capitahof the civilised world !' In 
other French towns, he says, the state of things is even 
worse, Nantes, for instance, the t<rtol yearly income 
of an average family of the poorer labouring classes is 
estimated, by an authority from whom he quotes, at 
only 300 francs (L.12). Of this sqm, 25 francs (L.l)^are 
paid .awdy in rent, 12 francs (about 10s.) for washing, 35 
francs (1*1, 8s.) for fue^ 12 francs (10s.) for shoes, and 
5 frfihcs (4s.) for repairs and removal. Deducting these, 
and eoffie other expenses, and supposing medical atten- 
dance and drugs to be afforded gratis, and the clothes 
worn to be given in charity, 'there remain but 136 
francs (about L.8) to purchase a year's fdbd for four or 
five persons, who would require at least, stinting them- 
selves to the uftnost, 150 francs for bread alone. Thus 
there are only 46 francs (not *L.2) left to purchase salt, 
butter, greens, and potatoes, not to speak of meat, which 
they never use.’ All thiB, M. Louis Blanc contends, 
originates in the fajse and remorseless system of mer- 
cantile competition. 

If the system of competition is thus the cause of 
misery among the poor, it is no less,, say? M }{jan? v r v 
source of mischief and ruin to the middle’ classes. 4 Good 
bargains— such is the word' in which, according to the 
economists of the school of Smith and Say, #11 the 
advantages of competition are summed up. But why 
i persist in considering the results of good bargains oth?r- 
| wise than relatively to the momentary profit of the 
Good bargains do not profit £hose' who I 
consume, otherwise than by throwing among ^hose who 1 
produce the germs of the most ruinous anarchy. Good 
bargains are the bludgeon with which the rich pro- 
ducers knock down those who are less easy in their 
circumstances. Good bargains are the pit into which 
&ardy speculators cause laborious men to fall. Good 
bargains are the death-warrant to the manufacturer who 
cannot make the ad varices on a costly machine which hjs 
richer jriy als are able to make? Good bargains are, in 
one wow, the destruction of the middle classes for the 
benefit of a few industrial oligarchs.’ As the most 
notable example that; ‘he world has seen o( the effects 
of the system of nrfcantilc competition, M. Blanc $tf»s 
England. 4 To produce, 6Ver to produce, aud. by all 
means to solicit other nations as consumers of her 
goods, this is the work oif which England employs her 
force ; it is by this that she makes her wealth, by this 
that she develops the genius of her sons.' 

* A day,* ho adds, * could not but arrive when the 
nations consuming her goods would find no more matev 
rhtftbgivfeiu exchange ; from which the result for Eng* 
land would be glutted markets, the ruin of numerous 
manufactures, the misery of crowds of workmen, and 
a universal upsetting of credit.' That this day has al- 
ready nearly come, M. Louis Blanc goes on, in his hasty 
way, to prove by A few sweeping allusions to the condi- 
tion of England, both material and moral. In ev$ry case 
of British bankruptcy he sees the providential punish- 
ment of the crime of mercantile competition. N ay, our 
sombre character and east of countenance is but a moral 
chastisement for the same national offence. * The 
riches,* he says, ‘of these grcat English lords leave 
them a prey to 1 know not whattague melancholy ; a 
malady agnt by God upon the great of the earth, where- 
by theyfiso may be made to succumb to pain ; pain,’ 
that imposing and terrible lesson uf equality ! What 
dp they actually possess, in the midst of 'their luxuries, 
these haughty lords? , Bitter thoughts %nd eternal 
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restlessness of heart! They must fly the filists Of thfifar 
own isle to scatter their gold again in; all the' places 
whence it was drained, and there to drag abOutwith 
them the burden of their wearying opulence/ 

Having, as he thinks, exhibited the evils of the com- 
petitive system, M. Louis Blanc proceeds to expound 
his method 'of social reform. This consists in 'the appli- 
cation to all trades and occupations of the co-operative 
principle, or the principle of partnership. Of this prin- 
cciple roost of our readers are doubtlesa aware M. Blanc 
is by no dleans Jhe original advocate. First vigorously 
expounded and enforced in France by the celebrated 
Fourier about thirty years ago, it has since been a 
theme of disquisition for various writers both°in our 
own country end on the continent ; and in a previous 
number of thiB Journal, we were able to give an account, 
the fullest that has yet been presented to the English 
public, of an' interesting experiment in which the prin- 
ciple in question was put in practice on a small scale, 
and for purely private ends, by an enterprising Parisian 
tradesman. * <• 

The peculiarity of M. Louis Blanc’s views consists* 
in the important part which he wishes to assign to the 
state in the conduct of all national industry according 
to the new or co-operative method. His ideas, however, 
will be best understood from the following summary of 
them in his own words : — 1 Government should be con- 
sidered as the supreme regulator of production, and 
invested as such with the neces&ry powers. Her task 
would consist in employing the weapon of competition 
in order to destroy competition. Government should 
raise a loan, and employ the product of it in the creation 
of wciaJ workshops in the most important branches of 
the national industry. As this creation would require 
considerable funds, the number of workshops should at 
first be limited ; by virtue of their very organisation, 
however, they would possess op expansive power. 
Government being considered as the sole founder of the 
social workshops, would have the right to draw up the 
rules and regulations. There would be admitted to* 
labour in the social workshops, so far ns the capital 
subscribed would go to purchase tools, &c. all such J! 
workmen as could give guarantees of good conduct^JMI 
Notwithstanding that the false and anti-social educatidnH , 
given to the present generation renders it difficult to ] 
find any other stimulus to exertion than in an increase ’ 
of reward, the salaries of all the workmen would be equal ’, | 
as a ^totally new education would necessarily change 
■ideas and habits. For the first year government would 
regulate* the hierarchy of functions — that is, appoint 
the foremen, &c. After the first year it would no longer 
be so. The workmen having had time to appreciate 
each other, and all being equally interested in the 
success of the association, the hierarchy would proceed 
on the elective principle. Every year there would be 
rendered an account of the net profits, of which there 
would be a triple division— one part to be shared'bquftlly 
among the members of the association j another to be 
expended, in the maintenance of the aged, the sick, 
the infirm ; and, 2 J, in the mitigation of crises befalling 
other trades— different trades owing each other this 
good service ; and the 3d, to go to 'purchase tools for 
such nevt' members os wished to join tht* association. 

Into each association famed for great trades "might be 
admitted persons belonging to trades which must, by 
tlieir very nature, be scattered and confined to spots. 

In this way each social workshop would come to consist 
of different professions grouped round some great lead- 
ing trade, as separate parts of one whole, obeying the 
same laws, 2nd sharing in the same advantages. Each 
member of the social workshop would have the riyjat 
to dispose Of his income as he thought fit ; but the evi- 
dent economy anti undeniable superiority of the, barrack 
life would soon lead to 0 an Association ft s wants and 
enjoyments, as well as in labours, ^pitaliats would be 
invited to join the association, and would draw the 

^M. Lcdaire of Paris. Journal, nW Sfrta), No. 91. 
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Interest of what capital they chose to invest ; but they 
*hmU not partake of the profits, except in the capacity of 
workmen.? 4 , 

By introducing such a ay stem in any country, first 
into a few of the .principal branches of industry, and 
then gradually inti all, M. Blanc believes that a social 
revolution would be effected most admirable in its 
results. Distress and want would disappear — all classes 
of society would be bound together by new and beau- 
tiful ties — and a progress wohid be made* in science, in 
the arts, and in iqprality, of which as yet we can form 
nntconeeption. With these views, it may be supposed 
with what alacrity he entered on tlie post wlpch he 
now o&upies, and in which he finds himself at liberty, 
under certain restrictions, to attempt in practice the 
novelties which, nice years ago, he projected in theory. 
State workshops are now on trial in France. 

What may be the result of this experiment, and how 
far its failure would affect the soundness of tlie general 
principle of co-operation in industry, of which Louis 
Blanc’s scheme is but one somewhat bi'Mrre modifica- 
tion, we need not here consider ; nor — our object having 
been rather to expound M. Blanc's views than to criticise 
them — need we enumerate those points in which vthey 
seem to run counter to the* established principles of 
economical science, and the laws of human nuture. 
An extract, however, from a review of M. Blanc’s work 
by his most distinguished opponent, M. Michel Chevalier 
— himself a man of lafgc and philanthropic views— will 
serve to suggest to the reader wherein the special weak- 
ness of M. Blanc’s scheme lies. 4 The mother-ideas of 
M. Louis Blanc,’ says M. Chevalier, 4 which appear 
every moment in his book, are these two — l.vf, Human 
i societies may govern themselves principally, if not 
| absolutely, by the sentiment of duty. Personal interest 
. is only a resource of secondary importance ; social and 
individual progress, the development of public and 
1 private prosperity, cfo not require that this sentiment of 
! personal interest be called energetically into play. It is 
* not necessary to excite it directly ; an indirect allurement 
1 will suffice. Hence M. Louis Blanc concludes that his 
! state workshops will flourish, since the members the 
j workshop shall have only a collective, and not an indivi- 
; dual intereste-an indirect, and not an immediate interest, 
in acquitting themselves well. 2d. The definitive term 
of societies is absolute equality. We already touch this 
1 goal; one more effort, and we arc at it. Consequently, 

, at a period close at hand, all men may be paid equally. 

I Now these two mother -ideas are radically erroneous. 

! Every social system founded on them is chimerical. 

1 Human nature is adverse to the conception of M. LouA 
Blanc. *.So much the worse foi* human nature,” ho may 
tell me. It may be so; but so much the worse at least 
for your plan ! Take men as they are, not as you wish 
they were. In the mind of the great majority of men, 
and if} the greatest number of circumstances, the senti- 
ment of personal right is superior to that of duty^ the 
thought of interest dominates over that of sacrifice. The 
immediate and direct desire of individual* advantage is 
a force incessantly acting ; suppress it, and industry Ian* 
guishes. Without this, no more progress in the arts, 
.no more ardour among workmen. Law and religion 
’preach to lfien duty, aud glorify self-sacrifice *, and wc 
owe them gratitude for this. Society would be lost 
were the sentiment of duty extinct. It would fall into 
rottenness if self-sacrifice and self-denial were not 
honoured among men. But the sentiment of 9 right 
preaches itself; on this point each of us is his owg 
clergyman, pud finds iu himself a docile pupil. It is^ 
only the chosen few that are otherwise constituted, j 
liaise statues to Cinciunatus, offer palms to the martyrs; 
but do not Jiope that in practical life, and in questions^ 
of daily bread, the human race will take their sclf- 
, denial for a moijpl. Nay, *even they themselves, in 
f ordinary transaftions, aqfed on the common principle. 
Again, to interpret the idea of equality, so as to make 
it mean identical remuneration for all men, is to mis- 
understand man pnd hi^ory. True c^uality^— that 


which our fibers proclaimed 
effacing the poetic*! inequalities ~ 


8*9 

^consists in 

of birth. National education ought. to its 

object to seek out everywhere, in in 

cities, in the thatched cottage aa well as 
of the wealthy, the superior natures of. whKh MOGfafy 
has need, in order that affairs may be well ’pondfe#f?|f 
Buf the proposal to submit to the same material exiat^ 
ence all men without exception, supreme n^istrateir 
as well as the most humble operatives,* is one, Sf three . 
chimeras which are hardly permitted to the scho<dpoy, 
whose imagination dreams pf Spartan black broth the 
moment that, having quitted the confectioner^* simp, * 
he is no longer hungry. This were not equality— i&tyqpb 
the most brutaf inequality, the most odiotra tyranny. 
Imagine in one of those barracks where tlie labourers— , 
that is to say, all th^citisscns— are to lead the common 
lifl which M. Louis wlanc offers them ; the pdpep or 
chief magistrate of the slate, the cabinet ministers, the 
chief judges, the masters of trades, eating in the*cooi* ; 
mon mess-room the universal pittance, relaxing from , 
their high cares in the common barrack-yardrand at . 
the same games as the herd* meditating on the ties* 
tinios of thffir country, and the general interests *of 
society in their numbered apartments, having around 
them, by way of inspiration, kitchen utensils and 
squalling babies.’ M. Lftuis Blanc, wlm lias replied to 
these arguments of M. Chevalier, complains that they 
do not fairly represent his case. We shall perhaps re- 
turn to the subject, when an opportunity may be 
afforded of considering how far this is true. 

FARMER TREMAIK. 

This incident related in the following slight sketch is 
characteristic of the peculiar people and interesting 
district of the 4 far west* of England, where I resided 
fot two years, domiciled in a solita* cottage, beauti- 
fully situated on tlfe slope of a deep valley. ^ 

I was^sitfciug in the embrasure of a bay 
which com raided a lovely prospect of hill and vale, 
wood and water, with a peep of the town and its church 
spire in the distance, when the sound of many human 
voifies, chanting a solemn hymn, broke on the silence 
of the still summer afternoon. • 

The voices arose from the opposite side of the valley, 
where I beheld a cavalcade of men, women, and chil- 
dren, some in carts, some on horseback, but"bidstly on 
foot, reaching from the bridge to about midwAy up 
the winding ascent. At thatofjpiut the road widened 
% tittle, and there was a large stone, covered with 
moss £nd lichens, around which a crowd bad collected, 
the men with their hats^off, the women in various 
attitudes of devotion, but all joining earnestly in the 
sacred service. 

It was a funeral procession ; and after a more length- 
ened sojourn in that peaceful valley, I found the cere- 
mony one of constant recurrence ; the winding road be- 
fore named leading to the burial-ground of the widely- 
extended parish, and the flat stone on the hill-side 
being the usual resting-place for the weary bearers with 
their coffined loach On the present occasion, I found 
that some purious circumstances attending the death of 
the deceased, had rendered the 4 wake,’ as it was called, 
a spectacle of more than usual interest iu the country 
side. » 

* Farmer* Treraain, for fifty years, had lived 
small but •flourishing patrimony, with its substantial 1 ^ 
homestead, whfch had descended to him froqj hia. 
fitthers ; ho was a popular and jovial personage, tueeh 
respected by his neighbours, who consulted ( hlhr^u alI 
occasions of ‘emergency. Ho had ncyer twenty 

‘ mile* bey&id his wative form, so tkat-hfetajpefty was 
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homespun, aud bis knowledge of human nature must 
have been pretty nearly intuitive. He had a prndent 
wife and goodly children* and was Contented and happy; 
till, on an evil day, he was "tempted by a speculative 
proprietor to take a share in the deserted mine of 
Wheal Rose— a mine. which had been abandoned on 
account of water gaining ground, and the produce' nofc 
equalling the outlay required; bpt which some wise 
heads, and Farmer Tretnain's into the bargain/ deter- 
mined to patronise once more, in the mysterious belief 
(Air they could not explain the why\ that an undis- 
covered lode of rfch ore lay concealed beneath. It was 
indeed whispered abroad that Farmer Tremain had 
recourse to the forked branch of hazel, which, on being 
loosely held in the hand of the searcher, points down- 
wards, wherever ore is beneath^the earth’s surfape ; 
timp indicating the exact spg£ where the hidden trea- 
sure is to be found. , 

Farmer Tremain was a prudent man, and he took 
care hrt to involve himself very deeply; but the mine 
was fourteen miles away from his dwelling, and he 
harassed himself, and rode backwards and, for wards On 
his good horse Dobbin in all weathers i he superin- 
tended the few miners set tcfwork, and overlooked the 
accounts, in theshed dtgnifle<| by the name of * count- 
ing-house and continually got wet through, as the 
subtile mist gathered over the dreary hills, and, unlike 
legitimate down -pouring rain, renders all usual pro- 
tection unavailing. Dobbin was a steady-paced, slow 
beast, though he had been known, once or twice during 
a course of years, to take extraordinary freaks into his 
Roman-nosed head, on occasions of sudden alarm, when 
he set off like a mad creature, 
i It was on a dark howling* winter’s night that Farmer 
' Tremain mounted his sturdy horse, and gladly turned 
from Wheal Rose on his homeward route. A heavy 
mist had been telling all day, and the clouds wtf.e 
driving across the Bky, scarcely permitting the moon at 
^mg^infcervals to peep forth. The wayfarer **on those 
lonely barren hills could not see a yard before Hra ; and 
perchance he thought of his comfortable home and 
blazing hearth— of his l^fld comely dame and his rosy 
daughters — and wished to be among them, instead of 
where he w&s, with so long, cold, and cheerless a ride 
before him. Perchance, too, he wished that he had 
never been induced to engage in the turmoil and anxiety 
r c*f mining speculation, but had ^een contented with his 
humbl^l# and hard-worked-for gains. 

However this may be, he jogged forwards, perhaps 
about five miles on his way, when suddenly Dobbin 
stood still, began to sprain an .unusual key ,< and posi- 
tively refused to metfe another step ; on the contrary? 
backed in such a determined manner, that neither coax- 
ing, exhortation, nor whipping succeeded in changing 
his obstinate resolution, what was to bo done? It 
was very strange, for Dobbin never took such whims 
into his head for nothing. Bo Farmer Tremain dis- 
mounted, and endeavoured tb lead him : but he tugged 
nnd tagged in vain — Dobbin planted his forefeet firmly, 
and lytnained immovable. As the farmer was struggling 
with the refractory animal, his foot struck against 
something which sounded hollow on the middle of the 
road; but it was so dark just then, that he could not 
discern what the obstacle was ; so he^stooped down to 
feel, and a* he passed his hands over its length and 
breadth, his blood curdled— for it was a coffin. Farmer 
f ■ Tremain was a superstitious than, as are all his people ; 
he bad strong nerves* sand was not easily fright- 
] j *4 or daunted : so. he patted Dobbin’s Roman nosg, 

1 I <.d spoke encouragingly to him* for the poor creature 
A1 vering strangely. Hetbe® succeeded in striking 
„ the materials for which he always carried alymt 
him r and with the help of the moon, which emerged 
from behind the dark clouds, and ’£a*t it? partial light 
e scene, he saw that it was a common, black coffin, 
nfely made for a full-grown, Urge individual. After 
, a moment, he opened it *. tt was empty. 1 1 




will see who it be for though,' quoth Farmer Tremain 
bravely, as be with some difficulty traced the inscrip- 
tion on tl^| ordinary plate, which ran thus — 'John 
Tremain, aged fifty years/ His own name— his own 
age! <* * • 

He gasped for a moment, and £is eyes started in 
their sockets, glaring almost as wildly as did the horse, 
which, with i ntruding eye s, distended nostrils,,, and 
ears thrown back, exhibited every symptom of terror 
ond abhorrence. Farmer Tremaln’s sensations were 
very odd ; and he longed for a glass of brandy, as he 
remembered there was a wayside house of refreshment 
a little way further on to the right: so privately 
arranging in his own mind to call there, he b&gan to 
work himself into a towering passion with Dobbin, who 
strenuously resisted all efforts to urge him across the 
dismal barrier. Yet his master could not muster up 
sufficient resolution to place it on one side,, for it lay 
entirely across the narrow road, and the horse must 
leap over it. 

Excited, arfgry, and not knowing very well what he 
did, Farmer Tremain, making a step of the coffin, 
bounded on his horse, exclaiming, ' Thee shalt taste the 
butt end. Maister Dobbin !' at the same time ‘striking 
the animal with all hie force repeated and violent 
blows on the head and shoulders with the heavy handle 
of his whip. In a moment afterward* the fearful ob- 
stacle was cleared, and Dobbin rushed recklessly for- 
ward, as he had never rushed ^before, and probably 
never did again. . 

But Dobbin reached Tremain farm alone, panting, 
bruised, and covered with blood and foam. His unfor- 
tunate master was found about three miles from home, 
where, on some granitic rocks by the roadside, he lay 
apparently dead. It was supposed that he had been 
dragged along for a considerable .distance, after he was 
thrown by the panic-stricken horre, which at length 
stumbled, and rolled over him. Farmer Tremain re- 
covered speech and, recollection for a while, sufficiently 
to explain and comment on the ‘warning’ which he be- 
lieved himself to have received ; and also to lament his 
passiffii and ill-judged harshness towards the faithful 
steed which Ijpd borne him safely for so many years. 
But the ‘ warning’ was explained to the sufferer ere he 
breathed his last ; which Bad event took place a few 
days after the accident occurred. It seems that the 
bearers of the coffin, which had been the cause of so 
much mischief, being slightly inebriated, had heedlessly 
l£ft it op that lonely road, while they repaired to the 
Rarest alehouse, little dreaming that any one would 
pass the unfrequented way at so late an hour. Had 
Faitner Tremain mastered his superstitious dredU, kept 
his temper, and pushed the empty shell aside, his scared 
horse might have been led quietly past; and as he 
would in all probability have sought the same refuge as 
these men, for the same 'consolation/ the whole <could 
haverbeen satisfactorily explained. The coincidence of 
the name was by no means singular, it being a common 
one in that pttrt of the country : the coffin was intended 
|°for a labourer just deceased, whose solitary but was 
within a mile or two of the spot, and whose age hap- 
pened to correspond with that of his namesake. 

Such was the recital I listened tfv and it .was the 
crowded Vake of Farmer Tremain which I had wit- 
nessed; but the singular circumstances attending his 
melancholy end were not so easily disposed of by the 
wonder-seeking peasantry. To reason or to argue was 
robbing them of a pleasant? error, and of an added 
legend to the general stock; and on that balmy summer 
afternoon, when I first heard the hymn chanted over 
the dead, cm the hillside of our peaceful valley, I aft 
inure that the eves of the assembled throng’ traced the 
inscription of ‘ John Tremain* aged fifty years,' on ttye 
coffin-plate with sensations of unusual awe and unde- J 
finable apprehension. I remember thipfiihgat the time 
that here was another proof, if p terf^gre heeded, of 
the baneful effect of superstitious fcar acting on an 
unlettered rail'd; and that it involved an impressive 
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lecture respecting patience and kindly treatment to- 
wards dumb creatures, and the evil of giving way to 
the impulse of passion. 

} > - ' • - * 

PEBUG0Q, 

‘ Th^ life of Pidtrcfi Vanueoi, commonly known by the 
name of Perugino, proves,' says an Italian author, ‘ that 
poverty does not always act as a check on geniu9.’ 
lie was born of indigent parents *at Citta-Della-Fi&ve 
in Italy, a.d. 1446. His early days wens passed in want 1 
and suffering : nevertheless, it appear* that his frieads 
fouftd means to bind him apprentice to a humble painter 
in the fcgwn of Perugia. This man possessed no dxtra- 
dTdinary talent, but he held the art of painting in the 
highest veneration, and delighted in boasting to his 
pupil of the wealth jfnd fame to be gained by it when 
properly exercised. ’Tis true he did noL speak from 
personal experience, for be was miserably poor; but 
this he imputed to his not being one of fortune's favou- 
rites. Ilis words produced a visible effect on the mind 
of the young Pifctro, who listened with sparkling eye 
and glowing check. « 

‘And I too,' he would exclaim, interrupting his 
master, while his face lighted up with hope and en- 
thusiasm— ‘I will be a greafr painty! I will gain 
fortune and fame ! ' 

If he met with, any one who had travelled, his first 
question was, 4 In whal;, country are the best artists to 
be found ? ' 

This question he also frequently put to his master, 
who always replied, 4 In Florence ; for there men are 
excited to exertion by three things — poverty, criticism, 
and the insatiable thirst for perfection which that cele- 
brated city inspires.' 

PietrO Vanucci, whom we shall henceforth call Pera- 
gino (a name which lie afterwards took at Peronte, on 
being honoured with the freedom of that city), hastened 
to Florence to breathe the atmosphere which he con- 
ceived to be impregnated with ar£, ajjd capable of 
Suspiring and exalting its lowliest votary. But at what 
a price was lie compelled to purchase this inspiration ! 
When lie arrived at Florence, he possessed nothing — 
absolutely and literally nothing ; his clothes hung on 
him in rags, and for several months his bed was an 
empty chest with a little straw ! During this time he 
guttered all the tortures of hunger, and every kind of 
misery. But what matter! he had the will to succeed 
— that persevering and powerful will which overcomes 
all difficulties, and which the Creator has besto^d on 
man, to be exercised for his own good and that of his 
fellow -creatures. 

Perugino laboured incessautly^day and night : paint- 
ing was his only occupation, hia only pleasure. Before 
him stalked continually the hideous phantoms— want 
and misery; and to escape them, he flew to his palette 
and hi jppencil : then a more pleasing picture smiled on 
him — that of prosperity and fame, which, in anticipa- 
tion, lie already enjoyed ; and to secure the realisation 
of which, he braved fatigue, cold, and hunger. Ilis 
favourite maxim was, that cloudy weather must sooner 
or later be succeeded by sunshine, and during the 
height days of summer, a shelter should be provided 
against the inclemency of winter. Courage and exer- 
tion like his deserve!! to succeed; and They did so. In a 
few years he became known as a young artist of un- 
common merit; his paintings were to he met with not 
only in Florence and throughout Italy, but in France, 
Spain, and almoit every othdt country of Europe, mak- 
ing the fortung of those who bought and sold them as 
well as his own. 

jterugino painted for the nuns of a convent in Italy 
a, ‘Dead Christ,' the colouring of which was exquisitely 
beautiful ; au£ the landscape forming the background 
of the picture wab much admired, though this, parti- 
efdar feature in p#ntmg w§§ not, in his time, brought 
to the state of perfection which it has since attained. 
The nuns were- offered for this picture three times 
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the sum they had, given for it, with a%e*aet copy by 
the hand of Perugino himself; but they Ittrtaed to part 
with it on any terms, gs the artist owned to ‘dttpt that 
it might not be easy fbr him to produce another of 
equanimity. * ‘ # ^ ti 

At another convent in Florence he p&ftted the 
‘ Nativity with the Magi' on the walls of the cloister, on 
undertaking in which he succeeded to admiration ; and.? 
prompted by feelings of gratitnde towards one of his 
mastery Andrea Del Yerocchio, he introduced' his head 
among those of the wise men*that formed part of the 
picture. It was a common practice among the artists of 
Perugino's time to testify theft* respect fbr their meters 
by introducing their likenesses into what they considered 
their best paintings ; and Perugino himself atitevwardiL 
received an immortalising 'mark of gratitude of t1m[< 
kind from the divine Raphael, who, in one of his finest 
paintings, that of ' Thfi School of Athens,' represented 
himself hear Perugino in twfe character of his pupil* * 

The prior for whom Perugino pain ted the * Natifity ' 
was particularly clover in preparing the beautiful blue 
called ultramarine ; and as he possessed a large qUfcqtity 
of jt, he wished it to be used in every painting done 
for liis convert; but being naturally of a suspicions 
temper, and fearful of losingpven the smallest particle of 
it, lie required ttiat Perugino should use it in his presence 
only. The artist was hurfcmnd offended at this ungene- 
rous treatment, and determined to find a way of reveng- 
ing himself, and conveying a lesson to his suspicious 
employer. Whenever he required the ultramarine, the 
prior, who stood over him like a sentinel, drew some 
from a little bag which he carried about his person, 
and put it into a phial, from which he never turned his 
eyes as long as Perugino was using it ; but as soon as 
the artist had applied one or two touches to the wall 
on which he was painting, ho dipt his brush into a 
goblet *f water that stood near him, and more of the 
precious colour sank to the bottom ojlthe glass than 
wa^ised in the work. The prior seeingiiis bag emptied 
without much advantage to the painting, clasped his 
hands as gazed at it, exclaiming from time tMilMP' 
in a tone Of horror, 4 Oh what an awful quantity of 
ultramarine dodl that limestone wall soak in !’ 

1 You see with your own eyes,' replied Perugino 
coldly. But the prior had no sootier left the room, 
than *the painter drained off the water, and removed 
the powder which had sunk to the bottom of the goblet,* 
laying it carefully aside. 

At length, when be athouglit he had sufficiently 
tantalised the prior, he went to him, carrying w4th*him 
i the precious colour, supposed to have been absorbed by 
the limestone wall. 


the limestone wall. 

4 Here, father,’ said he, presentee it to him, * this 
befoitgs to ^ou, and I restore Jt to yffit. You see how 
easily I Could cheat you were I inclined to do so. Let 
this teach yon to give all men credit for hhnesty, until 
you have had reason to doubt them ; for to treat a mail 
as a rogue, is sometimes to make him one.' 

Unhappily, Perugino himself as he advanced in years, 
became a slave to the very vices which he despised 
15 much in pthers — avarice and suspicion. Having 
amassed considerable wealth by his paintings, wnich 
were executed in different parte of Italy, he returned 
to Perouse, where he was loaded with honours : but 
these did not satisfy him. Money was his idol, and 
to obtain it and kfbp it seemed the grand business 
of his life. Even his most intimate friends were 
looked en with an eye of suspicion whenever his 
darling money was in question ; and to such a length 
did he carry this unhappy failing, that he became, in 
his qld age, the subject of scornful jests and epigrams. 
On one occasion, going from Perouse to Oitta-Delta- i 
Pl&ve, and carrying with him a large sum of money, 
which, he could ndfc prevail on himself to leave behind 
in safe keeping, he was waylaid and attacked by rob- 
hers, who stripped him of his treasure, leaving Itith 
half-dead with .fright and chagrin for the loss 
money. Thi$ misfortune had such an; effect on ms . 
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||fcifortth and spirits, that he took toJiis bed,-ttnd refused 
consolation. Although he was in possession Of ex- 
tensi ve property in houses, landa and money, he set no 
bounds to his sorrow for the loss he had sustained ; till 
at length his friends and ntftnerous admirers, becoming 
alarmed for his life, took pity on him, and between 
them, made good the sum of which he had been robbed. 
The cause of uneasiness removed, Perugino soon re- 
covered his health, and resumed his occupations; but 
avarice had taken entire possession of him ; r ’ and to 
gratify hie longings after^gain, he was guilty of acts of 
meanness that admit of no palliation. 

Ho who bad once so ardently panted after fame, now 
sacrificed it for the sordid purpose of heaping up gold. 
His pairing* were harried over, and copied by his own 
hand for sale, to increase his gains. 

We will not, however, longer dwell on the defects or 
infirmities of l’erugino’s old age, Out cast the veil of«pity 
ove#* the close of his life, in consideration of tfete hard- 
ships and difficulties that marked its commencement. 
His history has furnished us with more than one good 
lesson* it has added another proof to the many already 
existing, that persevering industry is usually crowned 
with success ; it has sfiown ua that the, very blessifigs 
we most eagerly desire may, through our own perver- 
sity, become scourges and torments ; and lastly, it 
teaches, us a lesson of deep humility, for while we read 
Perugino’s reproof to tlie prior, we cannot hut remem- 
ber the warning, ‘Let him that thinketh he. stundeth 
take heed lest lie full.’ 

Perugino ranked high in his day both as a painter 
and an architect. Wbat distinguished him particularly 
as a painter, was the grace of his heads, especially those 
of children and women ; and his perspective in land- 
scape was thought equal, if not superior, to that of any 
of his predecessors. In the Louvre at Paris arc still to 
be seen five of Ferugino’s paintings; and Italy pos- 
sesses many chefs-d'oeuvre by this artist, though a num- 
ber of his wort's have been spoiled or degraded, trie 
died at the place of his birth, Citta-Della-Picve, a.i>. 

ids remains were consigned to the'grave with 
the honours due to his genius. . * m 
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MANUFACTURE OF INDIAN-BURBER SHOES. 


/ The man of the house returned from the forest about 
noon, bringing in nearly two gallons of milk, which lib liad 
•been engaged since daylight in collecting from one hundred 
and twenty trees that had been tapped upon tho previous 
morning. This quantity of mil£ he said would suffice for 
ten paiar of shoes, and wtyen he himself attended to the 
trees, he could collect the same quantity every morning for 
several months. In making the shoes, two girls were tho 
artistes, in a little thawed hut which had n ^opening but 
tlie door. Prom pC m verted water-jar, the # bottom t pf 
which had been broken oat for the purj>ose, jssu'ed a 
column of dense white smoke, from the burning of i species 
of palm nut, "and which stalled the hut, that we could 
scarcely seo the inmates, The lasts used were of wood, 
exported from the United States, and were smeared with 
clay, to prevent adhesion. In the leg of each. was a long 
stick, serving as a handle. The last was dipped into the 
itillk, and immediately held oyer the smoke, which, without 
much discolouring, dried tho surface at onocl It was then 
re-dipped, and the process was repeated a dozen times, 
until tho shoe was of sufficient thickness, oareOeing taken 
to give * greater number of coatings to the bottom.. The 
whole operation, from the' smearing of the lust to placing 
the finished shoe In the sun, required less tlgra five minutes. 
The shoe was how.of a slightly more yellowish hue than 
tho liquid nffik; bdfc In the course of a few hdurs ii became 
of a reddish *b*oy, p. After an exposure of twenty-four 'I 
houie, ft is figured a» wo-see upon the imported shoes. 
This Is done by tho girls vtftk. w»B sticks of hard wood, or 
the.needledike spines af ebmetrf the palms, ptampinglias 
been tried, but without success. : The shoe ii now cut from 
. the lost, and Is ready for sole, bringing^ prioe of from ten 
to twelve ^fattens or cents per pair. It ua long time before 
they assume the black hue. Brought to the city, theV* are 

tifotevt being Islda^domiisfbftatlouas shoes, 

rubber . ^ vp the 
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N jTR A NSL ATION OP THE GERMAN STUDENTS* SONG. 
if ‘ O.AUDEAMUS 1G1TUR,’, 

\ SUNO ATfSa trvnsflrrs* rCMpGus^- ■ 

pi^r us then be merry, boys, while our youth protects us ; 
y After yonS/h so bright sod cheery— . ' ' ‘ - 
After age’s seaton dreary*-* a 
Still tho earth expects us. 

Where are those who walked the world In tlie days before ? 

To the realms above us go— 

Seek tlie gloomy shades below— 

Mystery still is o’er us. 

Quickly fied the font of life-Kpilckly fades the present ; 

Death strides quickly through the land, 

* Strikes us with unsparing hand. 

Spares nor peer nor peasant ! ** 

Livo the unlverstty 1 live the grave professors ! 

Livo each den of look sedate*! 

Live each undergraduate ! , 

Krqe from alb oppressors 1 

Hero's a health to fcvery maid famed for wit and beauty J 
flcrc's to every wedded dame, 

Every one of spotless fame, 

True to home and duty I ’ 

Here's unto our ntttive land, and to those who sway it ! 

Here’s to all who spend -their gold 
As Mirccnas did of old. 

And on art outlay it I , 

Perish all that cast a shade o’er our mirth and gladness ! 

Perish ull tho devil’s wiles ! 

Every foe to youthful smiles ! 

ICsery form of sadness ! w C. IJ» ' - r 


\ SCOTTISH FAMINE SIXTY YEARS AGO. 

A partial famine took place in Scotland in 1 78‘2, and * the 
spring and summer of 1783 proved wet and stormy, and 
tlie prospect of the next winter was still more .gloomy. 
The -pressure now became extreme; government. was ap- 
plied to for a loan, on the security of assessments to be 
imposed upon the land; and Mr Dempster, then one of 
the most active and influential of 1 the Scotch members, 
brought tn a bill for an assessment of fourteen per cent, on 
rents. Government also made a small grant, which was 
intrusted to the sheriffs -oC^ounties for distribution amon^ 1 
the kirk-sessions. Subscriptions were raised in the south 
of Scotland and in England ; many Scotchmen, merchants 
in London and else w|i ere, sent shiploads of provisions for 
the supply <# the poor. Among these the house of Phyn 
and Ellice was conspicuous. The concluding of a general 
peace in 1788 set at liberty tlie stores collected for the 
lirfvy, and these wcreplaccd at the disposal of the sheriffs, 
but only to bo sold. Government also purchased provi- 
Lsion^ and sent them down for sale at prime cost. Among 
r otiier supplies, large quantities of bad white peas wore sent 
down to the north, which were unpalatable even in that 
time of famine. The rule was, to give, as little as possible ; 
b^t what was sold by ‘the kirk-sessions was to a great 
extent on credit. Tlie harvest was as bad as was anti- 
cipated ; in many instances the people ate their stock of 
sheep and cattle, which in tho winter it became impossible 
to feed. In some Highland parishes the population broke 
loose, and seized the cattle and sheep of tlieir neighbours ; 
but the instances of this were very few. In general, tho pa- 
tience of the people was great, and every one exerted him- 
self in liis ofrn sphere to meet the evil. Their efforts were 
so far successful. All accounts agree in stating that not 
an individual died of absolute want during the long-con- 
tinued famine, though many fell victims to the dlseaspa 
which spring from insufficient food, or food Cf bad quality. 
The clergy record r vsjth just pride t!& efforts tirade by all 
classes, and the honesty .of the people hi repaying tlie ad- 
vances of meal or money to the Uttermost farthing. Some 
with difficulty could do this in ssven or eight years, but 
the accounts agree that not a penny 6/ the money but tea* paid 
at length We kBowinstancos where gentlemen advanoed 
meal and seed-corn to their poorer hill tenantry ; and not 
only was this aU repaid, but for years afterwards, 4he 
tenants Used to send presents of honey, mountaiti-bcrtSes, 
and other trifles, ia^token of their gratitude*’— Quarterly 
Review ji>r 
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‘THE OLD ALMANAf.’ 

The torrent of great events which has broken over 
Europe this spring, forcibly calls attention to a branch 
of literature which we have been accustomed toehold 
in some degree of credit, on account of its presumed 
instructive character, but which has of late years been 
occasionally spoken of in a different strain — that is to 
say, as little better than an old almanac. One cannot 
but ask if history is really a useful branch of know- 
ledge, when we find that if did not serve to prepare 
governments for the late revolutions, nor even to give 
the public the least premonition of their coming. 
History, one would imagine, ought to be in public 
affairs what experience is to private individuals — the 
guide to the sequence of events, showing what effects 
are sure to llow from certain causes, and thus enabling 
statesmen to avoid wrong, and choose right ccusrses. 
Yet no one can say that history ever appears to act in 
this way, or indeed to 1>e anything else than a commu- 
nicator of there information aB to flic things of the 
past — in some places dry, in others romantic and enter- 
taining, but never a lamp to the feet of living natioqp. 

It is unfortunate, but true. One reason palpably is, 
that it is difficult, out of the groat mass of eventR pro- 
duced by the contending passions, the ignorance and 
the knowledge of men, to eliminate maxims as to cause 
and effect. Corresponding with thejumble of the past, 
there is a jumble of the present, causing men to attri- 
bute the events of history to *very different causes, 
according as their prejudices and general cast of mind 
may direct": thus some will thinly the civil war a con- 
sequence f»f the obstinacy and bad faith of the king, 
while others attribute it wholly to the restless zeal of 
the puritautic party ; so that to each man this whole 
affair tells a different story, and leaves a different con- 
clusion puid a similar crisis might occur next year with- 
out our being in the least enlightened beforehand as to 
the best way of treating it, or acting under ft, by what 
took place in the seventeenth century. Our written 
histories, and even the daily comments of our news- 
pbpers, take accordingly two, if not more sets views 
of everything that 1ms ever happened? or is in the way 
of happening ; one representing all progress as a direct 
source of good, while another sets it down as an evil, 
only made so far harmless by the good sense of those 
who hold to the Old ways. 18 snch circumstances, how 
is it to be wondered at that no possessor of power 
appears to know whether he may safely resign a part 
of it^with a view of retaining the remainder, or whether 
it is not safer fbr him to take his chance with an abso- 
lute resistance to .all change ? 0 , 

•Another sttfltifyiffig’oause ^s of a more radical nature 
—namely, that the world is always making, a cer- 
tain, however slop* progress from inferior to better 


ideas, as well as feejings : its tendency at any one j 
tim3 is, to act on superior considerations to what ani- 
mated it at any preceding perjpd ; this being a result 
of that growth of civilisation which arises from other 
causes. History is thus thrown into the awkward pre- 
dicament of being a teacher of that which is superior 
to ftself. It reports the doings of savagery to the days 
of chivalry, and the deeds, of chivalry to the times of 
peaceful industry. It exhibits the evils pi superstition 
to those who have long learned to Bmile at superstition, 
and it prates of the maxims of narrow class selfishnesses 
to those who have attained the dignity of thinking that 
that only is good which is good formal). Thus it may 
warn— it may warn against the things that would lead 
to retrogression — an almost superfluous task, as far as 
appears ; but it is ill qualified to guide or instruct in 
the onward path which most nations pursue. It is to 
be feared that, with the lamp thus hung up behind, 
nations are only confused by their own onward-thrown 
shadows, instead of being benefited by file light. There 
is such a thing as a love of history for the gratification 
it gives to ftiste as a branch of literature, and theioMfdl 1 " 
which it exercises over. those feelings by which we are 
linked to the past. Many are in this way made wor- 
shippers of ideas far below the standard of the age in 
which they live, giving up for a fancy or whim the 
study of those principles on which the progress of tin* 
nation is based. Thus are many men in a manner lost 
to the community, which, otherwise might be benefited 
j* by their talents and their aspirations. • 

I Even although we could look at history without pre- 
judice, and although it were lesa^jlcscribable as a blind 
letter of fffose who see a little b|tter, there woulcL 
remain <gie grand obstruction? to our Uftnefiting greatljP 
from its narrations. Taking it as it is written, the 
mass is too huge to bo read ty all. We would require 
to have any instruction which it contains drawn off, 
and cflsentiali8cd down into some compact principles 
which could be readily comprehended. But who is to 
execute this task, or how is it to be executed? We 
could not move one step until we had a just and uni- 
versally - admitted view of the natural history of the 
human mind, showing what it is from which history 
(the acts of men) immediately proceeds. Is it an aerial 
conglomeration of unintelligible caprices, or is it a thing 
acting under Certain laws, which render its procedure 
In any degree a subject of calculation ? We should also 
require to have arrived at some distinct understanding 
as to that unseen government under vftiich human 
beings live aifil act. Is it conducted according to rule — : 
that is," by a sequence of regular effects from certain 
causes'- or U all done after the arbitrary dictates of an 
impenetrable will? The generality of men ace 
the understanding that there is a natural order 
by virtue of ^hich evaporation is attended by«fi-ab- ‘ 
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inaction of beat, irritation follows insult* and honesty 
[g the best policy: they see it in their own limited 
affairs ; but when a -revolution Aakea place in a state, 
or the convictions of a grm$ body of people experience 
a change for the better, they lose sight of the connec- 
tion of cause . and effect They therefore read the 
grander and more instructive passages of history as 
they would read a fairy tale or a Greek tragedy ; hever 
dreaming that, if these things arq. exempt from a natural 
order, they can give forth no lesson whatever as to the r 
determination of future «affkirs. Now, as for a just 
system of mental philosophy, and a correct view of the 
Divine governfneut of tho world, they will come when 
things are ripe to produce them ; but while they do not 
exist, tfb do not see that, much gSd can he derived 
from history. Any good that is derived must be em- 
pirical and uncertain, and we cannot expect it to operate 
extensively for the benefit of mankind. fc ** 

* For these reasons, it seems to us that history, not- 
withstanding all the tffilliant names connected with it, 
is only a ■ series of chronicles. It is curious and inte- 
resting in "many parts, as merely telling us of what has 
been done in such and. such times and spots of earth. 
Some noble and affecting passages are r scattered over 
1 1 It. It often pleases a high taste, ns pictures do. But 
as a view of what human beings are, perform, and 
suffer in certain circumstances, or as a guide to them in 
future contingencies — being only a field for the conten- 
tion of prejudices, not a temple for the exhibition of 
ascertained principles — it is nearly altogether useless. 
A man may be a£i ill-informed man who is wholly un- 
acquainted with it; but those who have studied it most 
thoroughly, will be not a whit more advanced in philo- 
sophy, or better fitted to address themselves to new 
crises, if such should occur. We readily admit, how- 
ever, that, even as information, it is desirable, and it 
Bhould have a place in the liberal knowledge 'of every 
man who aspires to he something more than a ^ore 
doer of drudgery, or a medium between one generation 
another. r 

■ xtfi haps, as in the case of meteorology, which, not 
being yet a science, has nevertheless a number of axioms 
resting on common observation, so there may be in his- 
tory, pending its arrival at a philosophical character, 
some dicta of sufficiently obvious truthfulness to .entitle 
, c them to notice. For instance, there is always this dis- 
I advantage attending a new government, which has 
come into existence by the victory of one system over 
another, that it has to take strong measures for its own- 
preSerfation. With the best intentions, therefore, as to 
liberty, it may be forced into being a very arbitrary 
and even tyranniCaL&rce. An old government, with 
not so good intensions, may be milder and iporo en^nr- 
able, by reason ot its being in such security tjjat ft can 
act easily and good-naturedly. This is perhaps the 
explanation of what c&gacd Madame Roland’s dying 
sentence— ‘ Oh, Liberty, what deeds are done in thy 
name!’ It is one of the considerations which might 
give pause to extreme men, if extreme mdh could see 
aught but their own ideas. On the other hand, it mqy 
be held as tolerably well settled by experience, that 
governments and institutions are generally their own 
most dangerous enemies, and that theirs destruction 
usually partakes much of the character ' of suicide. 
Mankind are, after all, not difficult- to govern. Most of 
them are top much engrossed by their own affairs, to 
be much disposed to rigid criticism on state matters, so 
that these are only conducted with a decent fftgard to 
the general interest It therefore is a strong presumption 
against any political system, that it is the subject of 
violent discontent. And it must depend on its own (good 
sense whether, having established such a^ifficulty, it is 
to get over it or not Real good intention towards the 
many will relieve it while dogged egotism will of* course 
be apt to prove its ruin. Another observation is, u that 
_ . When ^ government is too much centralised, and the 
everything done for them bypaidfunc- 
popular faculties arguable tc be benumbed, 
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for want of exercise in things a little beyond their com* 
mon range, and the |tate loses genuine strength accord- 
ingly. It seems to be not less certain that countries V 
having a common government ought to be ethnologt- i 
cally one $ that is jo say, certain natural affinities (affi- 
nities being at the basis of sympathies) are required of 
the, people living under one political sy*tem r in order 
that it may be a Well-working system. If a union has 
taken place, it must*, have been brought about in' such 
circumstances as to preserve for each member of the 
partnership entire self-respect, otherwise, certainly, that 
member will never cease to be a source of annoyance to 
its associate. In these and a few other deductions irom 
plain and oft-recurring facts, there is scarcely an ap- 
proach made to philosophy, but they nevertheless have 
a certain paper-currency value, ^aa representing gold 
which remains in the cellars of the bank. They repre- 
sent, it is to be feared, all the wisdom that is as yet to 
be had from 1 the Old Almanac.' 

TIIE RUNAWAY SniP. 

; A SALT TARN. 

One afternoon watch, two seamen were seated face*to 
face astride the fore-topmast cross-treeB of a large India- 
mau homeward-bound, which had all her canvas, stud- 
ding-sails included, spread to the south-east trade-wind 
that slants upward from the Cape towards the equator. 
The breeze was freshening, and the sails which, about 
noon, were murmuring and rustling, now slept full : 
everything drew, as the wind had been hauled a little on 
the ship’s starboard quarter; her head lying about west- 
by-north, and she going about eight knots through the 
water ; just bending now and then enough to give the 
lee yardarms a pleasant slope to port, and over .the blue 
surface, which already looked darker and brisker, with 
little tops of white in our shadow to windward. With 
the privilege of a watch below, I&as lying over the top- 
sail-yard, in the bunt by the mast, my feet upon the 
foot-rope, and a spyglass in my hand, through which 7 
took an occasional glance at a vessel on the horizon, 
supposed to be a frigate. It was so hot and close hi my 
berth on the half-deck, that this employment was no 
small luxury, joined to that of seeing others kept at 
work, feeling the air out of the foot of the top-gallant- 
sail, and looking down into the water, where the shape 
of every fish that came near the surface was clearly 
defined in a greenish light, and the coveys of glittering 
fiyfdg-fish sprang ever and anon like swallow’s from 
one Wave to another in the distance. Tho white decks 
stretched below, with the boys knotting their yarns on 
the forecastle, the saikwaker at his canvas in the waist, 
£nd the^ quarterdeck out of sight, where the first and 
second mates were busy getting the mizen backstays 
set up. Before me lay half tho ocean - circle, beau- 
tifully azure-tinted, where a long line of white clouds 
were gathered, in contrast to the clear region* of the 
bfteze astern. Up above my head shot the white swell 
of top-gallant, royal, and sky-sails, the former of which 
half concealed me from the two sailors, although their 
legs dangled from the cross-trees over my hack, while its 
shadow secured them from the hot Bun. , One was pass- 
ing the hall of spun-yarn for his companion, who Was 
twisting it with his sewing-mallet round the shrouds of 
the royal-mast, winch had been pretty well chafed bore 
by seven months’ work and weather. The easy conver- 
sation with which this task was beguiled, found a ready 
eavesdropper in me, since it smadked of the brine, and 
was in no respect checked by the neighbourhood of a 
youngster from the other watch. In the* present case it 
fell insensibly to a yarn, which I took care to log as 
correctly as possible soon after ; a yarn in the nay- 
time only happening in such a sequestered situation as 
this, and being more yduable from its unpremeditated 
nature. ■<. 

‘ Hold on there with the ball, feob,' said the one 
parenthetically* and at intervals ; * and give us a dip of 
the c tar. Now pasa away, and take the torn out o' that 
* o * , 
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yam. Well ye see, bo’,* he continued, 1 Jim Taylor an’, 
me— you knows Jim ? — that vov'ge We’d been having a 
good cruise ashore after the South-Sea trip, and the 
shot-lockers was beginnin’ to turn rather low ; but still, 
as we'd seen so much together, w® made it up to go 
chums for another spell. I'd two Or three offers of a berth 
myselfi but short trips wouldn't go £own with me at no 
timi^ after I knocked off apprentice : there’s somethin’ 
low an’ liumbuggin’ about om, tonny taste, as keeps a 
man neither green nor blue, neither seein' life nor the* 
world, an’ tarnalfy ready to get sick over a yard l so 
I’ve managed to keep a midship helm atwixt the two 
tacks of a coaster, and a man-o’-war’s-man. Jim, too, 
he was father down in the mouth about a love consarn, so 
we stuck together like a pair o’ purchase-blocks bowsed 
chock on end. Every forenoon we stands round Liv’pool 
Docks in company, gnder easy sail, twigging all the craft, 
as you may suppose, *h’ overhaulin’ the food an' bad 
points on ’em, like a couple of bo’suns. Berths at that 
time was plenty, and hands scarce ; so it was the more 
bard to please Jim an' 1 We wanted to see some'ere as 
we hadn’t seen afore, with a smart craft under us, a reg’lar 
truerbluc for skipper, good living, and a fok’sle full of 
jolly dogs. We spells out all the tickets in the rigging 
of the passage-craft, with the port, and time of sailing ; 
and says Jim, just as I was stepping on the gangway 
plank, “ Hold on, Harry, bo’, let’s go round the China 
berth first." And says I, at sight o’ their heavy poops, 
an* Dutch bows, and tdmble-home top- sides, all reg’lar- 
going and holystone, “None o’ yer loo’ardly tea- 
canister affairs for me. Don’t ye twig that there 
lubberly splice in tho forerigging ? ” Again we’d fancy 
’Badoes, or Lima, or Rio, or Valparaiso; but speakin’ 
truth, my notion was for some sort of out-o’-tlje-way- 
comc-venture or another, where we’d see life once in a 
while, and turn to again on the sober tack. So all said 
an’ done, we fought sjy of an offer : as the “ old man” 
hauled close on us, we squared away, tops our boom, 

I an* was off with a touch of our tarpaulins, an’ “ I 
1 •doesn’t think as how I’m a goin^ for to ship this 
voy’ge, yer honour,” for which we got curses enough 
to split the main-taups’l, ye know. • 

‘Iiows’ever, one forenoon watch, as we was both 
backing and filling alongside of the Queen’s Dock, 
full of bluff-bowed Danish timberers, Norway logs the 
colour of rosin, and yer wall-sided, kettle - bottomed 
American cotton - wagons, I seed as fine a barque- 
rigged craft as I ever clapped eyes upon mooreij out 
in the middle to a Swedish brig. She was clipper-’ 1 
cut about the bows ; level bowsprit in a line with her 
run ; a long Bheer, but plenty of beam before the waist; 
high topsides, black out, but paifited yellow within, and 
a yellow streak on her. Her sticks had a bit of a rate 
aft, with short lower-masts, and the yards black ; but 
such a pair o’ slapping tall topmasts as she had, I never 
see in a craft of her size : an’ I could see with half an 
eye, Enough both lower an’ taups’l yards was cock- 
billed up an* down dock-fashion, they’d the weatlfer- 
arm of any ship in tho dock. “ That chad’s Boston- 
built, Jim,” says I, “for fire guineas— reg’lar go-ahead, 
and no mistake. Why, she’ll spread near half the cloths 
in her main-taqps’l of a twenty-eight sloop-o’-war ! ” 
“•My eyes ! ” toys Jim, with a shiver like, “ How she’d 
dive into a head s Ik though! She# cut through the 
comb of a Cape Swell afore it 'ad time to rise.” “ That’s 
neither here nor there,” I says : “ but I’d like to know 
the ropes o’ what she’s after : I've a notion it’s somd’at 
of a taut bowline. She waitfs a third of bein’ down to ■ 
her bearings, though they’re clearing for out a’ready, 
ye see.” Acc&rdin’ly, Jim an’ me uses the freedom to 
shqgr round, and step over two or three other craft, to 
get a near look at the Yankee. Her mate was roaring 
like a young bull to a hand aloft that was eendin’ up 
to’-gftllant add royal -yards ; End, “Well,” says I to 
JUm, “ it’s dear they doesn’t savvey sandin’ up a’ gallant- 
yard here, like they did id* the old Pacific. Twig the 
lubber : he's taken the line wrong side o' that backstay. 
So look out ; here goes 1 ” \ makes one spijng intfi her 


rigging, up to the fore-top, bears off tbayerd, flats the j 
tackle, and clears it, and had the *par rigged out. in 
no time. Down I dbmed to the tail A; topmast 
backstay, but no sooner nor the ill-looked customer of 
a mate opened on me with hie jaw. ‘ 

“Who told you to shove your, oar in?” says he, 
“yoy tarnation British 'loper! I guess ton want to 
book yourself pretty slick; bat you don’t enter this 
voy’gej, so be off!”* fi Axes your parding, sir," says 
I, winking to my. chum; “an' hopes no offence* sir; 
but I thou’t ye wanted a lift that time. You doesn’t 
begrudge a poor fellow’s flippers a little tar, sir, after 
fisting the blankets so long ashore ?” “ Top yer boom 
in the twinkling} of a handspike,” says hea “that’s 
all I’ve got to say to yo.” “Ay, ay, sir, sayB I, 
though I hung in the wind notwithstanding ; for that 
moment I twigs a big-beamed fellow come aboard 
astarn uf him, as I took to be tho skipper — a hook- 
nose gentleman, clean-shaved, *an’ black ‘i* the jaw, 
with two fists like leading-blocks, an' rigged out In a 
long-togged coat three cloths under his size; but he 
didn’t look afeared on a gale o’ wind. 

Well, Mr Fisher,” says he, overhaulin’ me all tho 
time out of his weather-eye, “ be so good as get them 
two new taupsls out o' ther half-deck, and bend them. 
You don’t seem but a snuytish hand,” says he to me 
when the mate was gone aft— “ you don’t, my lad, far 
British growed. Been * down east,’ I reckon, now ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” says I ; “ I sailed onst with the Garrick 
liner, out an’ home.” “ Thought bo ^ says he. “ Well, 
now, if I was short-handed, I don’t know but I might a 
shipped you this trip.” “ No harm done, sir,” says I. 

‘Well, ye see. Bob, the short yarn of it was, the 
Yankee skipper ships us both, at eighteen dollars 
a month, bound to Noo Orlaing, with a cargo of 
what Jhey called “ notions.” The barque’s name 
was the “ Declaration,” Eikabode Tappan, master : 
wfealidn’t know till after she’d only ^ight of a crew 
before the mast when we fell aboard of him. ’Fact, we 
heard from* an old shipmate next day, as Ike 'CggpcJp* 
they calltfcl him, was well known in the Gibraltar ! 
waters for a sharp hand, that knew precious little of 
lunars, an’ never was heard on with a full-manned ship ; 
sho was ’tamally runnin’ away with ’em, and missing 
her port, like one o’ “ God’s ships,” as they used to 
christen the Yankees. Never an underwriter of ’em ajb 
would insure the Declaration; but bein’ one o' the 
owners himself, an* always somehow failin’ on his feet, 
no man overhauled the craft. “ She's a slap-up heat,” 
says Jim to me ; “ an* lie’s a prime seaman, I onder- 
stand; but I’ll bet next voy’ge, Ike Tappan’s arter 
some’at neve, an’ spicy to the bJPgnin. I never knowed 
her J/ivcrpool-away afore.” 

4 Wells Bob, a night or two after, as wh was going into 
the Hothouse Tavern, as they calls that big skylight 
affair by the docks, who do<H we meet cornin' out but 
our new Bkipper, yard-arm with a long-togged shore- 
goin' chap, as I fancied, under a false rig, and steerin’ 
shy. Hard-a-port it was, and we sights the two down 
street, bein’ a blowy night, making stiff tacks for the 
door of a JeV slop-shop to wind’ard. “ Somethin’s i’ 
the wind, Jim,” says I, “ sure enough.” The next day 
we goes dmrn to hoist our dunnage aboard, where we 
finds no un but the shipkeeper, and a Boston boy wasliin’ 
decks, ontil the skipper hi'self come up the companion, 
with one we took for a new hand, in a red shirt, canvas 
togs, ami a sou’- wester on his bead for all tho world 
like a Ltmnun dustman’s. “My eye, Harry,” says 
Jim, Bl twig the green ; mark them h antis o' liis. That 
fellow’s sarved his time w r ith ould Noah, J’m thinking, , 
an'^lept theuwatches ever since.” “ Well, I’m blessed,” - 
says 1, 41 if t»t aint the same chap he had in tow last , , 
night, an’ rigged out a cloth over strong to begin with/’ / 

“-Now, my man,” says the shipper to him, “ tarn to^ 
aloft, and tar down them lifts an’^ backstays.” *45^ 
ay, sir,” says he,' quite ready like, though 
see what a long face he palled' at first 
can. A smalt, knowing-like chap >0 , 
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put his feet into the ratline like a poet-boy, an* wentJ 
up a bit at a time, smearin’ all in hie way, instead of 1 
from the mast-head down, till of*a sudden smash comes 1 
the can on deokiOut o’ the maintop, without, “Stand 
from under.” , The whole forenoon, 1 do b’lieve, if 
the skipper didn’t keep that poor devil going aloft, out 
on the yards, an’ gettin’ the ropes by heart, in a djizzie 
of rain, and after every one else was gone. 1 couldn’t 
make it out at all, ontil we hears the day after, just 
afore haulin’ through the dockway at flood, *as how 
there was a reg’lar bobflbry kickin’ up about docks : a 
dozen out-bound craft boarded by p’lice and gov’ment 
officers, all about some quill-driving don that had cut 
his Btick with a sight o’ money. Aq ; soon as I caught 
the haxm in the red shirt .lookin’ over his shoulder, I 
smoked the rig in a moment, an’ says the skipper, 
“You, Smith, up to the fore-tfups’l yard, an’ qver- 
hetf the gear.” There was only Jim an’ me, and 
the two mates, ail’ some dock - wallopers on deek, 
hard tailing on to the Varp-ropes, an’ a couple o’ ship’s 
boys aloft ; the other hands came out in a boat as we 
dropped down. Just as we sheers round into the 
river, there was a large New York steamer, paddles 
hacked and ’scape-pipe roaring, and full 'of passengers, 
as was being sarclied from stem to starn, where they 
found the gentleman’s traps t aboard sure enough, with- 
qut hi’self. Nor no soonerVas we abeam of her, but 
a boat pulls alongside, and three officers jumps up the 
gangway. 

“Got any passengers aboard, captain?” says they. 
“Not as long asVny name’s Eikabode Tappan,” says 
lie ; “ 'taint a payin’ conaara, I expect.” “ Look sharp 
aloft there, and loose that fore-taup9’l,” sings out the 
skipper; and I couldn’t help grinning when I squints 
up, an’ sees the chap with the red shirt bent over 
the yard, after havin' to hail, “ Ay, ay, sir,” as gruff 
as a bo’sun. “ Bear a hand there, ye lubber ; overhaul 
the reef-fcacklesmn’ cluelins — d’ye hear ? Porrud the?e, 
sheet home fore-taups’l.” “ Must , l ook into your cabins, 
says the officers. “Well, if it’s law,” says tbe slcip- 
perf^‘1 can't go ag’in it ; but a fair wind can’t wait, 
you know, gents,” says he, “ an 1 1 shouldn’t lute to break 
my rule ag’in passengers. I reckon we’re gettin’ a good 
deal o' way upon her.” By the time they corned on 
deck again, we had the two taups’ls, fores’l, and spanker 
i c aet upon her, amU was at the wheel, the hands aboard 
figging out the jib-boom; and, “Well,” thinks I, as they 
got down the side to pull back, “ if it had been but a 
frigate’s reefer instead, he’d have hauled on a different 
ropS Captain Tappan.” Ilows’ever, we soon caught a 
good wind ; and by the way the windmills along the’ 
heights went whirlirqp^ound, we expected t a staggering 
breeze past the Point. How she did take t it, top, con 
them two slapping taups’fe o’ hers, the moment she got 
the full weather, blue out o’ the Irish Channel, with a 
smart swell 1 Hard work it was grinding her wheel 
down ; but Bhc came to in a twinkling, ready to fly into 
it. I, saw bow it ’ud be at wonBt : with that spread of 
canvas, and them heavy spars, with the hands we had, 
in a gale and on a wind, we’d no more be able to reef cr 
hand the two taups’ls or courses nor as many school- 
boys. Hows’ever, we was scarce well out from the land, 
when somethin’ more came on our look-out ; surging 
over it with a flash up the bows, all hands busy gettin’ 
ship-shape/ I hears the skipper Qing out to his black 
stoo’ard below, to hand him up the glass. There was a 
telegraph goin* upon the headland, which fhe drift on it 
couldn’t be seen, until the smoke of a large steritaer was 
sighted to win’ivard* through the haze, headin’ for us ( 
from up Channel 

“ Well,” says the old man, “ what’s this ? I ain’t”-* — 
“She’s double -funneled,” puts in the grumpy mate, 
lookin’ through the glass— “a steam -frigate, I cal- 

c’late.” “No I” says the captain ; “you don’t 

whew— ew I ” An<^ he gives i long whistle, seeift’ os 
just at that moment comes out a gloam behind one o' 
the big Channel swells, then the sound of a heavy gun. 
“ Thafs a long uu,” says the ma1£. “ Clap on the jib, 


there,” sings out Captain Tappan. “ Set the gaff-taups’l 
and royals, Mr Fisher,” says he; “and kpep her up a 
point, lad,” to me. Away we cracks, with the craft on 
her best foot, balling off eleven knots pleasantly. We 
had the heels of the steamer; but if that wasn't enough, 
what does we see her do shortly, »hut stand across the 
New-Yorker's coupe, to overhaul her tho second turn. 
By the second dog-watch, it bein’ late season and n soou 
dark, we’d lost sight of ’em both. Our Yankee skip- 
per’s fashion was to dose-reef all afore turning in, 
mgn-o’-war style, if the weather was fickle in narrow 
waters, otlierways there was no keeping the craft in 
hand.; it took , all on us 4o one yard at a turn, so ye 
may fancy what it would a’ been in a blfiw! All 
the next day, havin’ stood well to the east’ard, we 
sees nought o’ the smoke - flag; “ Admiral Jones’s 
pennant,” as we used to call it«in the old 4 Pacific; 
so cracks oh everything that would draw till morn- 
ing, when it fell a pretty dead calm, with a swell 
oil 1 the mouth of the British Channel. About four 
bells i* then arternoon we sees our queer customer 
from the fok’nle come 'pon deck out o* the cabin, in a 
pilot-coat: all at onst the fellow hails the skipper 
through the skylight, and there, sure enough, was a 
smoke to west’ard of u\ just over the smooth o' the 
water-line, when we rolled. By five bells you could see 
the two funnels quite plain, the steamer seemin’ly havin' 
cruized the two days to w ip ’ward of our course, for an 
airin’ to her hands, an’ then coined back to pick us up. 
The captain loolc9 at his chap, an’ tlieu at the steamer. 
“ Yes,” says he, taking the cigar out of his teeth, “ that’s 
considerable nasty, I expect?” An* I did feel for the 
other fellow from his looks. “ Well,” says the skipper, 
“ there’s a cloud brewin’ to winVard though. We’ll 
have i£ hot an’ heavy 'from the nor’wesfc directly. Lay 
aloft there, all hands, to reef taups’ls?” And he takes 
the wheel from the hand aft. 11 Close reef,” he sings 
out, as soon as we’d got hold on the earrings. The yards 
was braced round, and the swell rose iu no time : tho 
cloud was all round the weather-side in a quarter of an 
hour, as black-blue as you please, and the red sun goin' 
down through it, till the tops of the heavy swells was as 
red as blood. It was quite dark in that quarter, when wc 
hears the thud, thud o’ the steamer’s paddles, and her 
engine clanking, an’ over out o’ the cloud she comes as 
black as night, right upon the comb of a sea ; and all 
in a moment it was white foam, pouring down the water- 
side. and her full jib and gaff-s’ls jibing as she went 
round. Up we went above her, looking on to her deck 
over the 6moke ; the men at stations, and a gun ran 
out to loo’urd. “Port, port,” sings out our skipper, 
“ keep full.” The steamer’s pipe roared lik? thunder, 
afod she kept givin’ a stroke now an’ then ; the captain 
and a leeftenant stood up on the paddle-box, holding on 
by a rail. 

“What barque's that?” screams out the captain 
through his speakin’ - trumpet ; and afore tfaifo was 
tiifle to hail — “ Hound to, and keep under my quar- 
ter till tlyi squall's over — her Majesty’s ship Sala- 
mander.” “ Daresn’t do it, captain?’ sings out the 

skipper. “I’ll dismast you then, by 1” The 

wind took us just then on the top of a sea, main-taups’l 
swung ffcll, and away we went, with no time to rise' oh 
the swell, shipping tremendous liofttahead, that .washed 
every one off his feet holding on. Our last sight of the 
steam-frigate, she was plungin’ off one green comber to 
another, half her length, out against the light, and her 
weather-flipper winding round, feelin' for the water, 
an’ the next minute buried up to the grating in a foam. 
She’d her wrong side to us, or I don’t dbubt she’d v ha* 
let drive off the top o’ the wave with that infarnal Jpng 
eighteen. 

‘ When the Declaration rose again* hows’ever, it was 
pitch dark ; nothin' to be seen but th# foam gleam- 
ing, and a white line 'twixt sky at? a$a to wm’Ward, cr 
the binnacle lamp in-boardf* it took two. of us at the 
wheel, hard up an’ hard down, to hold her; runnin* as 
straight sutk’ard as might he, undgr nothin' hut spanker. 
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close taups'ls, and foretopmast-stays’l ; wind blowing 
strong abeam, and a blast o' rain.' About three bells 
morning watch the weather cleared a little, with a break 
to starnward. ‘ All of a suddent the look-out on the fore- 
yard bails out, “ Light, ho I two lights hard on the lee- 
baw.” And the captain goes aloft to overhaul them. 
Down he comes— .* Capo You- shan’t right ahead, Mr 
EisHpr,” says he : “ we'll never weather rt under this can- 
vas, an* carn’t go about neither* "Up there ! shake out 


reefs! swiguptaups'l-halyacds!" says die; An' up goes* luff up*into a sea, an' lend a hand to sweep clpar of him. 


the high cloth against the scud to loo’ard, till we madeput 
the two lights from the wheel, drawin’ end on, low down 
betwixt the swells as she pitched aloft. “ Split* thorn 
two lights,” says he to the wheel, u or we're ashore in 
an hour. Press her well up, my lads,” says he; “ loose 
away the matns’l there.” M She'll never bear it," says 
the mate. “ Don't know the Declaration yet, Mr Fisher, 
I guess,” says he. “ Board maintack tldjre, ride him 
down with a will. men. Haul aft the sheet.” Well 
how she pitched, an' drove right under, sliippin' green 
seas over the weather-chains ! She hove* fellow over 
the wheel without, “ By your leave;” an’ the maintack 
surged like a capstan-fall, every strand with a pur- 
chase on it. “ It’s blowing harder,” says the mate. 

“ Half an hpur, and we’re off*” says the skipper. But 
sure enough, by that time we was reeling through— 
down head and up again, like a Dutchman’s cow — first a 
howl through the rigging, ajid then a calm in the trough, 
tilings lookin’ black f&r the masts of her. “ Ease off 
the maintack,” sings out the skipper ; an’ stand by 
to brail up and furl.” Ticklish work it was to do as 
much as the first; but hand the sail we couldn’t, with 
the enptain and his passenger at the wheel to free all 
hands ; so out in the brails we let it blow, like a fisher- 
man’s •bladders, an’ got up to reef taups’ls coaster- 
fashion. As soon as the halyards was let go, cluelins 
an’ reef-tackles chock up, the sail drove into the Ice- 
rigging, jammed through the shrouds, every square a 
bag o* wind ; ship careening right down to loo’ard ; the 
•yard like to slide us off, if it didn’t Shake us ; an’ not a 
hand on deck to touch a rope. We couldn’t compass it 
nohow ; an' the mate sings out to the wheel to luff a 
little, and shake the sail. “ Furl it!” -roars out the cap- 
tain, giving her a weather-spoke or two ; an’ sartinly 
w£ did get up the head-leeches of the sail, and the gas- 
kets passed round one yard-arm, when up slap conies 
the foot of it in the blast, with a noise like thunder, 
hammering our heads an’ blindin’ us till the whole was 
five ugain. Not having her jib neither, Bhe waff juafr] 
broaching to with that bit of a luff, when the fo^aups’l 
saved her: snap went the martingale-stay as it was,i| 
and sliq^carried away her jib-boom in the first pitch. 1 
The skipper filled away in a moment, grinding ffiie 
helm hard up, and singin' out to us to leave the sail, an 1 
sheet it half homo again ; so off she stood, squaring 
yards before the yind, casing off sheets, flying over it 
with ^ roll. We couldn’t take another stitch oft* her ; 
an’ if I ever seed a craft runnin* away >vith her masters, 
that was it. Hows’ever, the mornin' wasgbroke, and 
straight down the Bay of Biscay for the two mortal 
watches we goes, before the Btiffest nor’-easter I remem- 
bers, without lying to. She made easier weather, the 
'dripper al’ayl said, on a drive as with a he*n lashed. 
At night I didn't Sike the looks o£1t noway; the sea 
was gettin' tremendous; the wind pinned ye to the 
rigging; and os cowld as a man could stand, though 
'twas as dry as oakum, 'cept for the spray. • 

“ Them sticks wont stawj it, cap'en,” says the mate, t 
lookin' aloft like a Btargazer, an' as gloomy as the 
bowsprit en<£ “ You don’t know them sticks, Mr 
Figjier,” says the skipper. “ I may say I raised 'em and 
smoked 'em myself. They’re as tough as whalebone. 
They'll stand it, if the cloth don’t.” “ True enough, 
sir,v says th® mates ait* a little after, just as she* rose 
cut of a lull, awi^r doesn't the fo’taupa'l go, wifh such 
a crack, out o' the bolt-fbpe, clean away to Ward, 
like a puff of smoke. " Set the mainstays!, ” sings out 
.the Bkipper, “ and kit p her up a bit, my lad.” i 


‘ I thinks I sees that passenger-ftllowla^fiftce *by the 
mizen-rigging, as he held on likedeatfe ahdith^ barquo 
hung over the black sdrge, up an' down, like Wising for 
her shadow in the troughs, und climbing the hilFfar fear 
on it, shipping the grim seas In her waist atfshuc&me 
up. Blessed if he didn't show the White rag that ! 
an' l thou’t myself as he'd done somethin' bad. , The 
men said he looked like a chap would ha' he^n glad of 
the gaUows ; and one swore hia next trick at the helm to 

1 M flp nn Jnfft It tan fl lan /1 a linn.) .masn kim 


Hows’ever, by the mornin’ Watch our wind was laid a bit, 
an' we driving as bare as w a could to ^ou'-west, main- 
taups'l-yard still half down to the cap, with the sail set, 
The craft took better nor ever I seed a craft do with 
the same sea on ; but the mate said we'd run three 
degrees out of our course. By eight bells noon, what 
do^ the captain do bi|t call all hands aft, to say as she'd 
never lie her course, he was goin' to bear up an4 fun 
due south, a three months' trig for Monte Video,' VI 
expect,” says he, “ to make Bdmethin’ of it thereaway, 
an’ a sight better market.. So, my lads,” says h& " if 
you’ll ship, an’ no words, why I’ll make it two dollars' 
a- head warmer by the month.”* Every one looks at his 
neighbour, a rib grins as lie walks forrud, seein* as it was 
no use to growl, if we’d wanted. For one, Fd ha* been 
ready cheer ship. “ Mr Fisher,” says the skipper, 
“ square away the yards, and swig up that maintiuip^l- 
yard. Down maintack, too ; I see the wind's mode- 
ratin’ pretty fast. Full rtn' by, my man,” says he to the 
wheel ; so away we cracked on her, with a starn sea 
running, for the Canaries. 

‘ Long yarn. Bob, if I told you the rig our skipper 
played with the blockhead* at Monte Video, an’ them 
lubberly Brazil cruisers. All I’ve got to say now is, as 
it’s hard on eight bells, my chum an' I heerd, on gettin’ 
back to Liverpool a couple o* year after, as how that 
there chase of ours from the steam-frigate warn’t about 
ttno passenger at ajl, but a cons am ofiibur sharp-sailin’ 
skipper’s, as only tin Admiralty clerk could take tlic 
turns out#on. I never knowed the rights on 
1 don’t dyubt he kept clear o' both the Chanuerand 
Boston for a good spell.* 

‘ Well, mate,’ said Bob, as lie passed the ball for the 
last time, ‘ give us the other yarn in the first watch.’ 
Whether Harry did bo or not, I, belonging to the lar- 
board watch, had no opportunity of hearing it. 4 


HISTORY OF A SOD. 

‘ Always examine what other men reject as worthless" 

We may perhaps be thought jesting when we affirm that 
the history %f a sod of grass is dlfe*of great interest ; and 
vte arc content to refer to wha^follows^farour justification, 
as wc tftate our serious conviction, that the reflections 
to which a little clump of green turf give rise, are replete 
with instruction of no mean*order. The sod before us, 
and the pen in hand, we must proceed methodically to 
our investigation — investigate it Historically, botanically, 
and chemically. Observing this order, wc may first 
inquire how the sod took origin. If we examine its 
structure, we shall find that it is a thick and consis- 
tent mass of roots, which, by their countless entangle- 
ments, have enclosed a quantity of the soil beneath in 
such a manner that it is scarcely to be separated from 
them. This structure enables us to remove the sod 
wholly from the surface of "the place upon which it is 
found. , Hovs*»then,‘ was the foundation, so to speak, of 
this mass of vegetable fibres and mould laid 9 If our sod 
was cut from the stony bosom of a rock, the answer lies 
far back in ages gone by. A tiny lichen began the 
wofk there;. and after serving its purpose in coating the 
naked and isolate surface with a thin layer of vegetable* 
mould, it was at length vanquished by a stronger than it- 
self ih the form of a waving, clustering moss. The winds 
and tempests of years trica the courage of the moss, and 
many times threatened its utter destruction; but it still 
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held firm. The lichen which preceded it had roughened 
the hard surface, and the clasping fibres of the moss laid 
hold of the smallest inequalities* The rain descended, 
and the winds blew; but Neither conquered; for the 
moss flourished, and had a thriving family, which being 
rapidly joined by vagrant relations and mends, the rock 
began to look green. This was the first robe* I3y«and 
by the birds of a distant region found rest on the rock, 
and left behind them the undigested grains o{ herbs 
plucked and devoured many miles away. Of these, 
some lived, some remained dead. Of the living ones, 
eventually only r a few survived, for some were too 
delicately appetised to exist on tho thin face of their 
new crwUe, and became rapidly choked by those 
sturdy rustics who were content with a draught of rain 
(containing a fraction of ammonia), and with such a 
minute amount of alkalies as was ^ eft by the iyosaes pnd 
lichens in their decaying remains. A wiry vegetation 
was now busy in constructing the foundation of the 
future sod. Little rootlets, tough as cords, and pushing 
themselves in every direction, bound together the loose 
and incoherent mass of decaying tissues, sand, and de- 
graded soil, which the previous occupants had left behind 
them. The rock itself suffers change. Water and car- 
bonic acid Attack it, and it slowly crumbles. The plants 
now formed help the work; they appropriate its ingre- 
dients ; the depth of soil increases. It has also become 
richer; consequently a better class of plants can live 
thereon. Now the hardy-constitutioned wiry grass either 
dies of too much food, or is choked in retribution by the 
descendants of thosb which it formerly killed. . The soft 
green blades of fragrant grasses come up, and paint the 
once gray and dreary landscape in the most refreshing 
colours. Year succeeds to year j the winter killH some ; 
the spring awakens others ; and the summer ripens the 
seeds pf a multitude of grasses which the autumn shakes 
to the earth, and by its heavy rains, causes to take root 
in the soil. Law after layer of roots overtops the 
All traces of the early mosses arc. lost in the brown 
i4^inms tit the bottom, so. that one could scarcely form 
1 evcna'l'bijjecture as to how the work began. 

Hut possibly our sod has been taken from a rich 
meadow, lying along the sides of a deep inland-pene- 
trating stream, thick, raqjt, and luxurious, with crowding 
blades and towering Hteins. This green meadow. was 
qgee a quiet lake, or perhaps a part of a more tumultuous 
sea. From those ‘heaven-kissing hills’ which form the 
rough, uneven outline of the horizon, and from which the 
stream takes origin, centuries ‘have washed down tons 
upon Tfomfof alluvial spil. The waters of the lake grew 
shallow, aquatic plants fringed its edges, and assisted 
the process. The watep^ank, the land rose. No sooner 
did it hppear abovp. the surface, than, as if With wingf, 
the seeds of nuproerless grusHcs and other plants hew 
thither, and rapidly colonised the spot. But though the 
surface looked quickly grqra, much time must elapse 
before the due thickness of a Bod is formed. Many a 
contest also will take place between sturdy docks, and 
noisome weeds, and the sweet-leafed grass, bfefore the 
latter gains the entire supremacy; and in fact this it; 
never absolutely succeeds in effecting without aid from ' 
man. * In a few years this work, too, is completed, and 
the surface over which in bygone times the ripple rolled, 
or the billow heaved, now rejoices in a waving garmont 
of the freshest men. ^ 

So far for the pure history of the sod ; now for its 
botany. Those who have never taken the pains to exa- 
mine the herbage of a sod, will be disposed to believe 
all grass to be pretty much the same, if indeed a difference 
be admitted at alL We believe vwy few are really aware 
of the number 'and beauty of the species which may bo, 
lir <nd often are, contained within .an area to which a hat 
would form an ample tent* Mr Curtis, well known for 
his various works on natural history and botany, tried a 
curious experiment with the assistance of a friend. Sods 
of grass six inches only in diameter were cut from nine 
different places in Hampshire and Sussex, and were 
‘ selected indiscriminately from the spots whence they 
were removed., They; were then pl&ted in Mr Curtis’s 
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garden, whore they thrived luxuriantly. On heing exa- 
mined, the following* interesting discovery was made: 
One piece of sod from fielborne Common, aiso inches 
diameter, contained fourteen different species of grass ; 
and, singular enough, a similar sod from Ringmer Down 
contained an equal number. Ofcheft bore respectively 
nine, seven, six, an<^ five species—- none contained fewer 
than three. Who has not inhaled with pleasure the sweet 
perfume of new hay 1 r This perfume is due to the pre- 
<bence of the AntJtoxanthwn odoratum (sweet-scented ver- 
nal,, grass). Even the grteen leaves of this graceful grass 
readily impart this perfume to the fingers by which 
they are bruised. Another species somewhat like it in 
appearance is the fox-tail grass ; but it is morf coarse 
in foliage, and is destitute of the fragrant odour of the 
former. Another, and a more elegant species, is the well- 
known, almost ubiquitous, Poa pratensis , which springs 
up alike on ohr old walls and on the fostering bosom of 
our fertile pastures. Every one. must have admired the 
beautifully fine hair-like grass which clothes the surface 
of our dry heLths, downs, and sheep-walks — a grass upon 
whose velvet-like surface the foot is seldom weary of 
resting. This grass is called the AgrOstis cupillarift , in 
evident allusion to its character ; and being admirably 
constituted so as to endure heat and drought, it fur- 
nishes a valuable food to the mountain-fed sheep, that 
would otherwise he altogether destitute at such seasons, 
or could feed only in the sheltered valleys of these 
regions. Another grass equally Adapted for a peculiar 
situation, and almost certain to be found in our lump of 
sod, if it was taken from the hard bosom of a northern 
limestone rock, is called the blue dog's-tail pass ; and 
for such situations as it is' found in it is well adapted, 
from its at all times affording sheep a tolerably fair 
pasture. Beside these, there are probably in our sod the 
curious, inconstant, yet common grass called rye-grass, 
or Loliwn pcivnne, of the most vigorous growth, and in 
rich meadows greedily consumed by cattle. Mr Curtis 
says that this grass appears to vary ad infinitum even in 
its wild state: he h&d seen a variety of it with double 
flowers, and one with awns, both of which axe very un- 
common. In some pastures, such as are not very moist, 
the stalks are sometimes viviparous towards autumn; 
sometimes it produces scarcely any steifl, and much 
foliage; at others, little foliage, and an abundance of 
flowering stems. It is a curious fact, that if wo exa- 
mine this same sod, having returned it again to the 
earth, in the next year, or in the year following, we 
rhall 'in all probability find that an entire change of 
species ^has taken place. Some that are now. luxuriant 
mil then have degenerated, and some that arc now weak 
will then have become entirely removed from tjie army 
of peer* blades. Why is this ? It is found that if the 
grasses are kopt close shaven to the ground, or are fed 
down, to use the agricultural phrase, this deterioration 
is avoided ; whereas it is almost surg to follow if the 
herb is allowed to run to seed. It is a sort of ntUural 
rotation. Changes in the soil very probably take place 
which are favourable to the other varieties, but detri- 
mental, or less favourable to these ; and the natural con- 
sequence is, that the healthiest wins the field. 

Let us lay the grass stem under the knife. On re- 
moving it] leaves from the glistening surface of the 
stem, they will be* found attached at their base to a 
joint, which they alrio partly embrace. What are these 
joints? Passing the knife through the stem, it is found 
thatJt has this striking difference from other plants : it 
is a hollow tube, and at each joint a sort of diaphragm 
*or cross partition is stretched so as to divide the stem 
into a number of closed cylinders, each hawing no con- 
nection whatever with the one above or below. This 
is exactly the structure of a bamboo. It is on this Sfc- 
count that a great botanist has declared that our tiny 
inhabitants of thesod, which wediave been wont to de- 
spise and trample under foot, belong to a noble family, 
which, under favouring influences of shn and warmth, 
carry their heeds near ten times higher in the hea- 
vens than we ourselves— these are- the bamboos. In 
his own won! s— the words cof Nees Vo$ ^cenbeck — 
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gr&Mes are but dwarf bamboos. The microscope only 
can reveal the true beauty and structure of the minute 
\ flowers which adorn the lowly grasses. Thus examined, 
they present a pleasing' and interesting study. Every 
one must have seen the curious little spikelets of the 
brome, or meadow gmsses ; and the attentive eye will 
have marked here and there ayeliow stamen peeping out 
of its* unattractive flower. Tne microscope, or a good 
lens, reveals the fact, that every spHcelet w made up of 
many flowers beautifully arranged together, as if they 
were the coverings of one which dees not appear. Ea^h 
little flower consists of a couple of tiny scales, support- 
ing the hairs or bristles with which we are so familiar. 
These little scales — technically, paletz — cover two other 
smaller scales, which appear to be the rudimentary 
calyx or corolla of the 'flower; and those, with the others, 
enclose and shelter the stamens and ovary. With the 
structure of the seed we do not think it Necessary to 
deal. Suflicc it to add, that in the counsels of a watch- 
ful -Providence, it has boon so ordained that that rapi- 
dity of growth which is essential to the spttedy coveriug 
of the earth with her green mantle, has been both fore- 
seen and beautifully provided for in its fabrication. 

We may consider that two chemical processes meet in 
our sod — the one belonging to the chemistry of life, the 
other to that of decay and death. To take the last first. 
If the roots of the sod are carefully examined, it will not 
be difficult to separate the living from the dead ; and the 
latter class includes the decaying and decayed. The 
brown, friable, pulverulent matter which is called mould, 
and composes a considerable portion of the underground 
mass of the sod, is vegetable fibre having undergone its 
complete decay. Chemists call it humus. It is insoluble, 
or nearly so, in water ; it cannot, therefore, although rich 
in carbon, contribute any of that element directly to the 
thick vegetation flourishing above. Yet it was king con- 
sidered that this very humus was the real and only origin 
of the wood of plants. As, however, plants can only receive 
soluble particles by their roots, and those of humus are 
insoluble, it is a very simple aud just Conclusion to arrive 
at, that the source of carbon in vegetation lies not for the 
most part in the soil. The thin air and the viewless winds 
will better answer the question. Is the humus of the sod, 
then, altogether useless? Not so. Jt is the reservoir of 
all the alkaline and mineral ingredients of the last gene- 
ration of plants, and these aro absolutely essential to the 
wellbeing, even to the existence, of vegetation. In the 
undisturbed greensward, allowed to lie for years by the 
grazier, this stock of salts amounts to a large quamifcy;, 
and if the plough is now sent through it, the smilibg sod 
torn up, broken, and crushed and sown for wheat, a crop , 
of vast luxuriance follows. But !*his only lasts for a year 
or two, arid the land returns to its former average, *br 
possibly falls under, for reasons not to bo here entered 
into. In the upper layers of the sod, vegetable fibre in 
the actual process of decay is sure to be found. It may 
be re&gniscd by its crumbling character and brown 
colour. Possibly it consists of the slain bodies of <Ahe 
grasses which were felled by the last winter’s frosts. 
Water and air are busy here ; the work of ^destruction 
hastens on; the woody fibres undergo ‘ eremecausis,’ to 
use the Liebigian phrase — that is, they are slowly, or by 
‘degrees consumed. In so doing, they are c^itinually 
evolving small portions of carbonic jatud gas ; the fibres 
become more and more broken up ; until at length it is not 
possible to distinguish them from the pulverulent humus 
above-mentioned. In this process- all the salts £iid 
mineral constituents which gitered into the composition 
of the original fibres are agam surrendered to the soil in 
their turn; to tenter into new relations, and to serve new 
purposes in the physiological economy of another gene- 
ration. -Tho carbonic acid gas eliminated in decay is not 
produced in vain. When the rootlets of the young grasses 
are /cable, whale the growing stgm and leaves draw much 
ypon them, the genicM rain descending dissolves this gas, 
and supplies it to the spon^oles of the roots in a liquid 
form, to be then carried up into the vegetable system* 
and there decomposed. So far for the chemistry or death 
*in the sod. IJow little do we prize the purifying in- 
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of minute laboratories in the greensward, whft^busy all 
the day long, drink up the detrimental carbonio aoid gas 
of our empoisoned air, and opour out in return, vqmnfte 
for volume, invisible fountains of purest oxygen! Such* 
humble as they are, is their high vocation, so far U it 
direc^y relates to man. That Altai gas which he and 
hia manufactures, and his humbler relatives in the xoo- 
logical scheme— animals, birds, and the almost invisible 
ninsect — kUke combine to produce, the cheerful award f&eda 
upon, gladly appropriates, mafios into wood, turns into 
leaves, and stems, and, more useful stiy, converts, into 
health-sustaining food for man and beast. During the 
shades of night thg grass lands, in common with the rest , 
of vegetation, evolve carbonic acid ; but it has Men satin- 
factorily demonstrated that the preponderance is iucom- ’ 
parajily in favour of tha oxygen evolution during the day. 

We have spoken of the tender blades which crown our 
sod as forming food. The chemical analysis effected ny 
Sir H. Davy shows that the folAwing principles in the 
grasses are those by the possession of which it is adapted 
for this end. Their remarkable simplicity will not fail 
to be observed: mucilage, sujjar, bitter extractive matter, 
a substance analogous to albumen, and various saline 
ingredients. Let this suffice for the history of a sod. The, 
desire has been to exhibit, however imperfectly, the rich 
and varied amount of iuterekt and instruction which may 
be made to flow out of the contemplation of one of the 
commonest objects in nature. 


ADVENTURES OF AN AUTHOR OF TIIE 

LAST CENTURY. I 

Authorship is not so ancient a profession in this j 
country as it is usually considered. Before the begin- 
ning o^the last century there were hardly any mere 
authors— that is, persona who lived bp literature as a 
trade. Writers didasomething else as well as write, if 
it was only to fetch and caasja for their patroj}yj}n<hfl 
except in 9 few rare instances, books were made m the 
pauses of the real business of the world, or else manu- 
factured to the order of those who could afford to say, 
witli g. later flatterer of the muses, ‘ We keeps a poet.’ 
An author was part of the train of the aristocracy : hj 
could do nothing without patronage, for the 'reading 
public* was not yet fairlv born; and the consequence 
was a general servility and toadyism — gn acknowledg- 
ment of inferiority — which influenced the destinies of 
literary men long after the cause had ceased to exist. 

But patrtfoage was not an evirin itself — it was»an in- 
disp^ns^bl? step in the progress of ligature. Patrons 
enabled authors to write, and in somp measure com- 
pelled the public to read ; e«d as the taste for letters 
spread more widely, they themselves, having fulfilled 
their mission, retired gradually before the new power 
they had invoked. Although patrons, however, cannot 
Coexist with,% reading public, the habit of servility 
survived their withdrawal ; and wen in our own day, 
there haves been seen specimens of the dedications! 
fulsomeness which was fashionable at the time when 
the dedication made the fortune of the book. Such, 
however, are rare exceptions ; and generally speaking, 
author^ plaoed as they are on a more equitable and 
prosperous footing, exhibit in their manner the badge 
of their independence. 

And this occurred occasionally, too, inmn earlier day 
than ours— ^ven in that transition period when patrons* 
were only retiring, and the public only advancing, and 
When* authors hard ly knew which way to look, behind 
or before. * The notice,* wrote Johnson to Lord Ches- 
terfield,.* which ‘you have been pleased to take of my 
labours, had^it been early, had been kind: but it hag 
been delayed till I afh indifferent, and cannot enjoy it ; 
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till I am solitary, and cannot impart it ; till I am known, 
aod do not want it I hope it is no very cynical aspe- 
rity not to confess obligations where no benefit has been 
received ; or to be unwilling that the public should con- 
sider me as owing that to a patron which Providence 
has enabled me to do for myself.* Net long before this, 
the high-hearted author had been arrested for L. 5, ,18s. ; 
and not long after, he was obliged to give up, as too 
expensive, his lodgings in GoughtSquare, where he had 
but a single chair for the accommodation of his Visitors, < 
balancing himself in the meapwhile on another with 
three legs and epe arm. « 

- Among the autliors of this trying period, although it 
was fertile in enduring names, nonq/s regarded with 
more intmat at the present day than Oliver Goldsmith. 
He may be said to be the very, opposite of Johnson, hot 
only iu character, but even in style— and yet the ^nen 
wqr$ friends; for the * inspired idiot* and tlm * great 
Cham of literature ’ we^e connected by a fine thread of 
humanity, over which the antagonisms of manner and 
position had no power. ( Oliver Goldsmith,’ says John 
Forster,* 1 must be held to have succeeded in nothing 
that the world would have hod him succeed in. He vas 
intended for a clergyman, and was rejected when he 
.applied for orders; he practised as a physician, and 
never made what would have paid for a degree. The 
wj>rld did not ask him to write, but he wrote, and paid 
the penalty. His existence was a continued privation. 
The days wore few in which lie had resources for the 
night, or dared to look forward to the morrow. There 
was not any miserable want in the Idhg and sordid cata- 
logue, which in its turn and in all its bitterness he did 
not feel. The experience of those to whom he makes 
affecting reference in his “ Animated Nature ” — “ people 
who die really of hunger, in common language, of a 
broken heart” — was his own. And when lie succeeded 
at the last, success was but a feeble sunshine on a 
rapidly-approacteng decay, which waB to lead him* by 
its flickering and uncertain light, to an early grave.’ 

Thi s is/rom the prefix to a volume which we wish 
to rSSnhnend warmly to our readers, and bu,t little the 
less warmly that we think Mr Forster does not dis- 
criminate nicely enough between the character of the 
author and that of the man, and that he thus suffers 
himself to he led occasionally into some injustice to 
; (he persons with whom his hero catnc in contact. But 
a generous enthusiasm of this kind is by no means 
characteristic of the time, and we are not sure that 
the world does not gain moife by the feeling than it 
loses*in the fact. At anyrate, a biography of Goldsmith 
could not have been worthily written by a cold heart or 
a tranquil brain; andW all the men we c know, the 
best adapted for pointing the lifelong struggles of fills 
outcast child of /mure andVfortune is John Forster/ 

The life of Goldsmith has hitherto been but little 
known in its details, for itrequired a congenial mind to 
search out and recognise its materials, and fill up the 
spaces vacant of authentic^ record from the limted facts 
and unconscious recollections of the subject himself. 
The narrative, however, is well worth |omc trouble# 
not only os conveying the personal history \>f a man of 
genius, but as serving to illustrate in a most interesting 
manner the important literary period we havf described 
as that transition state between private and public 
patronage, which ted to the establishment of authorship 
in this country or a distinct and now crowded profession. 
We shall take some pains, therefore, tq follow Mr 
Forster in his narration ; and we only regret tfiat the 
space to which »we are restricted will preclude our 
doing this so often at we could wish in his own lan- 
guage— a language always energetic, and not seldbni 
^hlegattt. 

Oliver Goldsmith, horn in 1728, wag the son of a vil- . 


* The Life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith. A Biography 
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lage clergyman in Ireland. He was an ungainly boy : 
short, plain, Awkward, heavy, yet of an aftecttanate 
and cheerful disposition. He ' entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, as a sizer— iu other words, a menial ; but* after 
his father’s death, die was only able to maintain even 
this miserable position by writing street balladtfbr his 
support, at the rate of five shillings each. At night, he 
used to steal out of the college to hear them aung. 

• ‘ Happy night T says his biographer, * worth all the 
► dreary drfys ! Hidden by some dusky wall, or creeping 
wtyliin darkling shadows of the ill -lighted streets, 
watched and waited this poor neglected sizer for •’the 
only effort of his life which had not wholly failed^ Few 
and dull, perhaps, the beggar's audience at firfit; more 
thronging, eager, and delighted when he shouted the 
newly-gotten ware. Cracked enough his ballad-singing 
tones, I daresay ; but harsh, discordant, loud, or low, 
the sweetest* music that this earth affords fell with them 
on the ear of Goldsmith. Gentle faces pleased, old men 
stopping by the way, young lads venturing a purchase 
with their test remaining farthing; why, here was a 
world in little, with its fame at the sizer’s feet I ** The 
greater world will be listening one day,” perhaps he 
muttered, as he turned with a lighter heart to his dull 
home.’ « 

He tried for a scholarship, but only succeeded in' ob- 
taining an exhibition— worth thirty shillings; and so 
elAted was this wild Irish- boy at the unaccustomed 
success, that he invited some of bis companions to a 
dancing party at his rooms. The festivities were con- 
cluded by liis tutor bursting in and knocking down the 
entertainer. Oliver, overwhelmed with the disgrace, 
ran away from college, but was brought back by liis 
brother. When his college days were gone by, he be- 
came a private tutor for a time, but quarrelled with the 
family, 4nd set off for Cork with L.30 in his pocket, a 
good horse, and some vague plans, about going to Ame- 
rica. lie returned home very soon, minus the money, 
and mounted on f\ llosinante, for which he had given 
L.l, 15s. Law was his next speculation. Ho started 1 
for London to keep his terms, with L.50 advanced by 
his •uncle; but he was intercepted by his ill-luck at 
Dublin, where he lost the whole at play. Medicine was 
then tried, and he actually spent eighteen months iri 
Edinburgh as a student; but having become security 
for a comrade, lie left the country, hunted by bailiffs, and 
proceeded to finish his studies at Leyden. Here he 
read^taught, borrowed, and gamed for a year, and then 
♦determined to pursue his travels farther. A friend lent 
him wherewith ; but Oliver’s ill-luck still pursued him. 
^Chancing to see some rare and expensive floivers which 
hi^ worthy uncle in Ireland had a passion for, ly bought 
the roots without hesitation, and Bent them off as a gift, 
leaving Leyden the next day with a flute, a guinea, and 
his last shirt on his back. 

A sketch of his travels is supposed to be givenjn the 
history of the. philosophic vagabond in the ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield.’- 1 1 had some knowledge of music,’ says the 
vagabond, ‘,with a tolerable voice ; I now turned what 
was once my amusement into a present means of subsist- 
ence. I passed among the harmless peasants of FUndero, 
and among such of the French as were poor enough to . 
be very merry— for I ever found them sprightly in pro- 
portion to their wafcts. Whenever f approached a pea- 
sant’s house towards nightfall, I played one of nay most 
merry tunes, and that procured me not only a lodging, 
but' subsistence for the next day. I once or twice at- 
tempted to play for people tf fashion, but they always 
thought my performance odious, and neyer rewarded 
me even with a trifle.’ * In other words,’ sayrf Mr 
Forster, * he begged;' but this is not the Irish interpre- 
tation. We once knew a, professor of music in London 
who mode it no secret that, when times were bad, hie 
drew tits hat over his brtfw, and ft^k his Rate oat into 
Jthe attoAts.; Tm fining Irishman wodd have seorned 
te begy knd he hever even borrowed without blushing I 
‘ MyStli lns music,’ continues the vagabond, 1 could avail 
me nothing £n Italy, where pvery peasant was a better . 
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musician than I ; but by thll time I had acquired an* 
other talent which answered my purpose as well, and 
this was a skill in disputation. In all the foreign 
^inl \ a* cities and convents there are, upon certain days, 
philosophical theses maintained against every adven-, 
titlous disputant ; fot which/ if the champion opposes 
with any dexterity, he can claim a giatuity in money, 
a dinner, and a bed for one night. In this manner, 
then, I fought my way towards* England ; walked 
along from city to city; examined mankind more 
nearly ; and if I may so express it, saw both sides of tlg2 
pietifre/ In due time he reached his destination, and 
4 in the, middle of February 1757, he was wandering 
without ffiendssr acquaintance, without the knowledge 
or comfort of even one kind face, in the lonely, terrible 
London streets/ • 

This was the point to which he had been gravitating 
from infancy. London was his destiny; ana what were 
his qualifications to meet it? What armour did he 
bring with him to the struggle ? How was he to be- 
speak the sympathy, and enlist the goodwill, of his 
fellow- wanderers in those cold, -stony, interminable 
thoroughfares of mankind ? How was lie to elude the 
crafty, to oppose the bold, to flatter wealth, to pro- 
pitiate power? In fine, whsrt were his means of 
drawing subsistence from the wants, or whims, or weak- 
nesses, or wickedness of men? Plain even to ugli- 
ness, insignificant in his, figure, vulgar in his look and 
manner, Ilia speech deformed by a provincial brogue, 
poorly clothed, without a shilling, without a friend, 
without a care, a fear, or a reflection, what was he to 
do in London ? Steal, starve, or write. In vain he tried 
to live by his former employments. In vain he spread 
plasters for the'tpoor, and taught dunces as the despised 
and ridiculed usher of a school. His fate found him in 
spite of all ; aiid the philosophic vagabond, pursuing a 
routine which remains flic usual curriculum of literature 
to this day, became a drudge of the London periodi- 
cals. , 

• The time was unpropitious. Burke, a few years be- 
fore this date, unable to comprehend the transition 
period in which it was his fortune to live, made iff a 
subject of complaint to his Irish friends that genius, 
the ‘ rathe primrose which forsaken dies/ received no 
encouragement from the nobility, but was left to the 
capricious patronage of the public. Fielding was recently 
dead, poor and disappointed ; Collins was about to fol- 
low, with the addition of madness to his lot ; Smo]Jett 
was engaged in that struggle for bread which w^s to 
terminate in a foreign grave ; Johnson had just emerged 
from a sponging-house, to be fed by the booksellers with 
a single guinea at a time, becausePhe would not work if 
he had two in his pocket. Richardson alone w as suc- 
cessful; but then he was a printer as well as an author, 
and that made all the dilfcrcnco in the world. 

Golctymth was , in his twenty-ninth year when he 
became an author by profession. He was employed 
upoA the ‘ Monthly Review ’ in writing articles whifch 
lie never acknowledged^ as they were all ^tampered 
with by the proprietor Griffiths or his wHe/ He hod 
a small regular salary, with board and lodging ; but in 
ftvg months quarrelled with his employers, being accused 
by* them of idldhess, and retorting an accusatiotfof inso- 
lence on the part of \he man, and a sftnial of ordinary 
comforts on that of the woman. The accusation of idle- 
ness he met by stating that he worked from nine o’clock 
till two, and on special days still longer. He now toftk 
lodgings in a garret near Salisbury Square, and crept 
on tor some time in obscurity, till his seclusion was 
suddenly tevadSd by his youngest brother Charles, who, 
fanegtng from the long silence of Oliver that he was 
getting on famously in the world, had made his way up 
to London to share in his good fortune. * All in good 
time/ my dear %oy/ cridll Oliver* joyfully, to cheek the 
bitterness of despair. 4 All in good time : I shall be 
richer by and by. Besides, yifu see, I am no$ in positive 
want Addison, let me tell you, wrote his poem of, the 
Campaign in a garret in the,Haymarket, tlvee stofeys 
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high ; and you tee I am not come to that j^ ter l have 
only got to the second storey/ He made G&aH&| ait and 
answer questions about his Iris)} friends : but at this 
point the light is again withdrawn, and for eomf two 
months there is greater darkness than before. 

He tried the ushership again ; but came backr^Of/ 
course* poor moth!— to the candle whose devouring . 
flame he was destined to feed ; and by and by, in' a 
letter to ,a friend, be" mentions that lie is ‘in a garret, 
Writing for bread, and expecting to be dunnedfdr a 
milk score/ .After this, thinking in desperation that 
he might possibly obtain an appointment if he Could 
pass the examination at Surgeons’ Hall for .an hospital 
mate, it became w important problem how tg obtain 
a suit of decent clothes. This he solved by writing four 
articles for the ‘Monthly Review/ on condition of 
Griffiths becoming security to the tailor; and thus 
handsomely equipped, he presented himself at theHaM, 
and was found— not qualified. Ip four days after this, 
the clothes were sent to the pawnbroker, to discharge a. 
debt due at his lodgings, his landlord having fallen Into 
distress still more dire tlian%iB own ; and before a 
wceft had passed, being in actuifl starvation, he placed 
the four books he had reviewed in the hands of an 
acquaintance as security for 1 trifling loan. Then in- 
stantly followed the demand for the books, and the 
price of the suit of clothes ; and on learning the truthf 
Griffiths applied to the miserable author the names of 
4 sharper and villain/ 

For this Griffiths, notwithstanding^ he wrote subse- 
quently a life of Voltaire, intended to be prefixed to a 
translation of the 4 Henriade/ lie received L.20 for the 
service, from which he deducted the price of the suit of 
clothes ; and on being visited soon after by Percy, the 
well-known collector of the ‘Rcliqucs,’ bo was found busy 
with aiyther work, the ‘Inquiry into the State of 
Pojite Learning in Europe/ ‘lie was writing the In- 
quiry* says tiie future Bishop of Dromore, 4 in a miser- 
able dirty-loeking ratmi, in which there was but one 
chair ; and Mien, from civility^fce resigned’ it to aii^ie 4 
was himself obliged to sit on the window. While we 
were conversing together,* some one gently tapped at* 
the door, and being desired to come in, a poor ragged 
little girl, of a very becoming demeanour, entered the 
room, find dropping a curtsey, said, 44 My mamma sends 
her compliments, and begs the favour of you to lend* 
her a chamberpot full of coals.” * 

The book was at leqgth published. ‘Manifest 
•throughout/ says Mr Forster, 4 is one overruling feel- 
ing under various forms — the conviction that, in bad 
ferities and sordid booksellers, learning has to contend 
with her m«t pernicious enenftes/ The work jnade 
its«wi*y ; and with the 4 Bee/ and liiiteontributions to 
other periodicals, be seemed to be getting on a little 
better. One chair and a window seat, however, were 
still the accommodations of lift room ; and on a parti- 
cular occasion, an employer was known to call upon 
him, and alter a noisy altercation, sit three hours till 
his literary arrears were made up upon the spot. We 
next find him ^uniting with Smollett in the ‘British 
Magazine,’ and afterwards contributing to the 4 Public 
Ledger ’ a series of essays, reprinted in 1 760 by Mr NeiV- 
berry, with fhe well-known title of the 4 Citizen of the 
World/ He now took more respectable lodgings, made 
the acquaintance — to ripen into the friendship— of 
Johnson, and wrote various small matters with industry 
and perseverance. 

• Goldsmith now made his appearance in society, and 
was accustomed to frequent the parl»ui*of Davies the 1 
bookseller, the resort of many literary men. 4 A fre- 
quent visitor^was Goldsmith ; his thick, short, clumsy , 
figure, and hi# awkward, though genial manners, oddly 
contrasting with Dr Percy’s precise, reserved, and 
stated The high-bred and courtly Beauclerc might 
deign to saunter in. Often would be seen there the 
broad fat[ face qf* Foote, with wicked humour flashing 
from' the eye; and sometimes the mild long face of 
Bonnet Langron, filled with humanity add gentleness. 
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There had Goldsmith met a rarer visitor, the bland 
and gracious Reynolds, toon after his. first introduction 
to him, a few months back, in Johnson’s chambers; 
and there would even Warburton drivein his equipage 
“ besprinkled with mitres,*’ on some proud business of 
his own, after calling on Garrick in Southampton Street.’ 
His next step was the settlement in comfortably lodg- 
ings, where his board of L.50 a-year was guaranteed by 
Newberry. Here he was visited by Hogarth, c and be- 
came a member of the famous literary club established©] 
by Reynolds, admission' into which was speedily con- 
sidered a distinction by the greatest in the land. 

But he was still in deep pecuniary straits, and all 
the deeper, perhaps, for the new gorapany lie kept. 
*1 received one morning,’ Boswell represents Johnson 
to have said, 1 a message from poor Goldsmith that he 
was in great distress, and asdt ras not in his power to 
cpnpe to me, begging that 1 would come to him as* soon 
as possible. I sent hirp a guinea, and promised to come 
to him directly. I accordingly went as soon as I was 
dressed, and found that his landlady had arrested him 
for his rent, at which 1# was in a violent passion, I 
perceived that he had ‘already changed my guinea, Man d 
had got a bottle of Madeira and a glass^before him. 1 
put the cork into the bot t£e, desired he would be calm, 
and began to, talk to him of the means by which he 
might be extricated. He then told me that he had a 
novel ready for the press, which he produced to me. 

I looked into if, and saw its merit; told the landlady I 
should soon return; and having gone to a bookseller, 
sold it for sixty” pounds. I brought Goldsmith the 
money, and he discharged hiB rent, not without rating 
his landlady in a high tone for having used him so ill.’ 

Soon after this adventure, was published the * Tra- 
veller,’ and the name of Oliver Goldsmith appeared for 
the first time on a title-page. A higher distinction 
still was the declaration of Johnson, that so fine a poem 
had not append since the days, of Pope ; and ‘Mien 
the great lexicographer read it aloud in company, 4 from 
^ tlHhfefinning to the end it,’ a sister of Reynolds said 
thateiie should never more think Goldsmith ugly. For 
this poem, which Charles Fox called one of the finest in 
the English language, it does not seem probable that he 
received" nflfcc than twenty guineas. He was prevented 
by his own want of common sense from deriving a 
egreater advantage than this ; for on being told by the 
Earl of Northumberland that he was going to Ireland 
as lord-lieutenant, and would be glad to do the author 
of ihe ^Traveller a service, ‘poor Goldy’ could only 1 
reply that he had a brother there, a clergyman, who 
stood in need of help, 4 Thus,* adds Hawkins, the teller* 
of tlm anecdote, ‘ did^this idiot in the affairs of the 
world trifle with; bis fortune, and put back the ®h«nd 
that was heldlTOt to assiit him and Forster informs 
us that only a few days before the said idiot had bor- 
rowed fifteen shillings an& sixpence from a friend. 

Goldsmith’s next attempt was to unite 'medicine with 
literature— to practise as a doctor; and opt he came 
. accordingly 4 in purple silk small-clothes, a handsome 
scarlet ruquelaure buttoned to his chin, and with all 
the additional importance derivable, froifi a full dress, 
professional wig, a sword, And a gold-headed cane.’ 
The clothes cost four and a half guineas, anu the doctor 
was so mightily pleased with them, thAt in the course 
of six months he got three more stfits of a similar kind 
out of the . unfortunate tailor. Nor is this indulgence 
to be wondered at, since the fact of wearing such a 
garb deprived him of all his customary enjoyments.. 
No more tea &t the White Conduit — no more ale at 
tlie club at Islington— no more nights at the Wilkin 
, or St Giles’s ! Goldsmith was now a professional man, 
and must behave himself genteelly. 

The 4 Vicar of Wakefield* now appeared, the identical 
novel which, through the agency of Johnson, had some 
time before released its author -from, the hands of the 
bailiffs. * Every one,’ says Forster , u is familiar with 
, the Vicar of Wakefield. We read it in youth and in 
fige. We return to it, as Waites Scott nae said, again 


and again; “ and we blestf the memory of ah . author 
who contrives so well to reconcile us to hnmpn natura” 

. . . Simple to very baldness are the materials employed- 
But he threw into the midst of them his own nature ; 
his actual experience; the suffering, discipline, and 
sweet emotion of his chequered lift) ; and so made them 
a lesson and a delight to all men.’ Creating no stir *t 
first, admiration gathered slowly but steadily around it ; 
edition after edition ^appeared, and it was translated into 
several continental languages. Herder read it aloud to 
GjjpSthe ; and Goethe, 4 some seventeen years ago, stand- 
ing, at the age of eighty-one, on the very brink oft the 
grave, told a friend that, in the decisive moment of 
mental development, the Vicar of Wakefield hdfl formed 
his education, and that he had lately, with unAbated 
delight, 4< read the charming book*hgain from beginning 
to end.” * 

His next original effort was the * Good-Natured Man,* 
which, on the first night of its appearance, was barely 
Saved from condemnation, poor Goldsmith looking on 
with inexpressible dismay. He Bupped, however, in 
company, sang his favourite song, and was very noisy ; 
but 4 all the while,’ said he afterwards, 4 1 was suffering 
horrid tortures ; and verily believe, that if I had put 
a bit into my mouth, it would have strangled mo on 
the spot, I was so excessively ill; but I made more noise 
than usual to cover all that, and so they never perceived 
my not eating, nor, 1 believe, a} all imagined to them- 
selves the anguish of my heart. But when all were 
gone, except Johnson here, I burst out a-crying, and 

even swore by that I would never write again/ 

By this comedy he made L.500, which, with his usual 
thoughtlessness, he luid out upon the purchase and fur- 
niture of chambers, and so involved himself in difficul- 
ties which he never surmounted. In these lodgings he 
seems to have lived with the most reckless extrava- 
gance ; and he had other draughts upon his purse be- 
sides of another kind. *He had two or three poor 
authors always on his list, besides “several widows and 
poor housekeepers;” and when he had no money tu 
give the latter, lie seldom failed to send them away 
wfih shirts or old clothes, sometimes with the whole 
contents of his breakfast -table, saying with a smile of 
satisfaction after they were gone, “Now let me only 
suppose I have ate a much heartier breakfast than 
usual, and I’m nothing out of pocket.” His last guinea, 
exclaims Cooke, after relating some stories of this kind, 
was the boundary of his munificence.’ 

It i* strange that the life of a poet and romancer should 
be graced by no love passage ! The only thing in the 
volume even tending that way is the following account 
qf two young ladies, tffe daughters of Captain Horneck. 

4 The eldest, Catherine, Little Comedy , as she was called, 
was already engaged to Henry William Bunbury, second 
son of a baronet of old family in Suffolk, whose elder 
son Charles had latelv succeeded to the title,, who is 
still remembered as Geoffrey Gambado , and os one of 
th8 cleverest amateur artiBts and social caricaturists of 
his day. /The youngest, Mary, had no declared lover 
till a year after Goldsmith’s death, nor was married till 
three years after that engagement to Colonel Gwyn; 
biit already she had the loving nickname of the Jessaxny 
Bride, add exerted strange fascination o$er Goldsmith. 
Heaven knows impossible dreams may at times 
have visited the awkward unattractive man of letters ! 
But whether at any time aspiring’ to other regard than 
hill genius and simplicity might claim, at least for these 
the sisters heartily liked Km; and perhaps the happiest 
hours of the later years of his life were, passed in their 
society. Burke, who was their guardian, tenderly re- 
membered in his premature old age the delight dheV 
had given him from their childhood; "their social Jk 
well as personal charms are uniformly spoken of by all ; 
and when Hazlitt met the youngfcr sister in Northobte’s 
painting-room some twenty years <Ugo (she survived 
Little Comedy upwards of forty years, and died little' 
more than seven years since!), she was still talking of 
herflfttvourtte Dr Goldsmith* with recollection and affec- 
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tion unabated by time. Still, too, she was beautiful ; 
beautiful even in years/ The graces hid triumphed ! 
over age. 44 I could almost fancy the shade of Gold - 1 
smith in the room,” says Hazlitt, “ looking round with 
complacency.” ’ t 

Goldsmith was nowjworking at his various compi- : 
lations ; and in a letter to his brother he notifies his 
appointment as * professor of ancient history in a royal 
academy of painting,’ which, in his situation, he remarks 
is something like ruffleB to one who wants»a shirt. Yet, 
witli his usual generosity, he gives up to his needy, 
relatives a legacy of L.15. The ‘ Deserted Village’ was 
now 'published, and its success was instant and decisive. 
Many lightftniscellaneous works came after, with which 
the author replenished his purse for the theatres, Itane- 
logh, and Vauxhall, Where he strutted about gaily 
dressed, and with a bag wig and sword. * She Stoops 
to Conquer* followed, and met with prodigioin success ; i 
and then * Retaliation* — the last flash of his genius. 

His debts wore increasing, no longer by shillings and 
pounds, but by hundreds, till they amounted mt last, it 
is said, to L.2000; and as their burden waxed, Goldsmith 
sunk. He had neither the fortitude to reduce his ex- 
penses, nor the nerve to complain to his friends ; and 
lie 4 bitterly felt a reproach,’ hi* biographer tells us, 
which ^Johnson gave him at their last interview, in 
sending away, as a reproof, a whole second course un- 
touched. He was attacked bj*a local disorder to which 
he was subject * * It was fieglect,* says Davies, * which 
now brought it on. It was continual vexation of 
mind, arising from his involved circumstances; and 
death, I really believe, was welcome to a man of his 
great sensibility.* IJig worst symptom was want of 
sleep, and it was feared that this of itself might prove 
fatal. ‘la your mind at ease?’ said Dr Turton, sud- 
denly bethinking himself of the pregnant question. 4 No, 
it is not,* was the reply— the last words <5f Goldsmith. 
He died on the 4th orApril 1774, having then lived 
five months beyond his forty-fifth year^ 
dV e have now touched lightly upon the loading points 
in the character and career of one of the most delightful 
of English authors, and have left ourselves no room tS 
follow liis biographer in wliat may be called, after the 
title of a work of Goldsmith himself, his survey of the 
State of literature in England, or in the vivid sketches 
he has introduced from time to time of distinguished 
.contemporaries. But wo cannot conclude without ad- 
verting once more (for we have already hinted at Ijie 
subject in the beginning of this article) at the .one 
defect of the volume — its practically confounding the 
character of the author and the man, and using, how- 
ever unintgitionally, the colours of poetry in rendering 
weakness amiable and error attractive. It is obviously 
a mistake to attribute the misfortunes of Goldsmith to 
the peculiar condition of the literary profession in his 
time. A career of the most brilliant success would 
have mane him neither happier nor wiser. Through the 
inherent recklessness of his nature (as strongly marked 
in the boy ballad-rhymer as in the poet, novglist, And 
essayist)* he would have wanted in the midst of all — 
wanted luxuries that had become as necessary as bread ; 
and, dying, instead of a debt of L.2000, he would have 
left -behind him* a debt of L.20,000. His im pules, in- 
deed, were all amiablfe, but they were* governed by no 
sense of right; and he would thus without scruple 
commit injustice in order to obtain the means of being 
generous. * 

To pity Goldsmith for liis poverty is throwing sym- 
pathy away. He was happier in his humble pleasures 
(for be was neter too poor for pleasure) than when 
strutting in a laced coat with Sir Joshua through a 
masquerade. It may be doubted whether his most 
abject distresses produced a greater amount of pain 
than fells to thl lot oUnigher-nfinded men in passing 
through the world "The reasou why he took* the 
buffets , of fortune with a gooa grace was, Ijiat he felt 
them lightly ; and even in his saddest and loneliest 
moments, he perhaps never h^d any experience or e^n 
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conception, of the depth of despondency into which a 
proud and manly nature may be plunged by the casual- 
ties of life. • 

But his miseries, of comparatively little moment to 
himself, were a great gain to the world. In no ot%r 
author do we read better practical lessons in the phfio^ 
sophy qf poverty ; in no other moralist do we find the 
acerbities of life sweetened by so gentle and kindly a 
spirit But this is a part of the scheme of Providence. 
Without pain, there could be no pleasure ; withput ad- 
versity, no fortitude; without welriness, no hope. Even 
the most inspiring strains of the* muse arc suggested by 
oppression ; for wretched men 

4 Arc cradled IrSo poetry by wrong, 0 

And learn in suffering' what they teach in song.' 

• OCTOBER IN ITALY. |( 
The great heat which prevails in Valy during the sum- 
mer months, offers little inducement to the traveller to 
leave the shelter of the city, or the refreshing breezes 
of the sea-coast In the rural* districts, during that 
period, the mid-flay sun is intolerable. The peasant 
quits his occupation in the field ; the cattle are brought 
up from the meadow ; and tfle birds of the air are 
Client, and seek the shade. .Hardly a breath Of air is 
abroad to stir the silvery leaves of the olive ; and not a 
sound strikes the ear save the chirrup of the grass- 
hopper, or the croak of some uncomfortable frog in the 
adjacent pond. The 4 quick-eyed lizaigl’ is basking in 
the sun, and the butterfly is abroad, and the painted 
dragon-fly ; but all else is stillness and sultry repose — 
nature is taking her nap. Towards the evening, how- 
ever, things appear to wake up again. All the world is 
alive, and out of doors. The water-carriers assemble 
at the weg ; the peasant girls are strolling through the 
valley, or over the neighbouring hills ; {he bat conies 
forth Jb enjoy its noiseless flight irv theTosy twilight ; 
and as night-r-balmy might — approaches, myriads of 
fire- fhes people the olive gro*0p»or sport about 
their tiny laijips amongst the tall ripe corn. 

Towards the latter part of the month of June we 
made an excursion into the interior of Tusca ny, to visit 
a small village or hamlet about twenty -five mil& from 
Leghorn, called the Baths of Casciaua. These baths 
are Bituate in a sort of basin in the midst of several < 
small hills, whose features in many places bear indica- 
tions of considerable voleame action. The waters are 
ifetural hot springs, strongly impregnated witlfcinw; 
and during the summer months they are resorted to by 
invalids from various parts, on account of their resto- 
rative properties. Our visit wa^not so much for *ny 
ben<jfit*we anticipated from the waters^as for the plea- 
sure we promised ourselves in tne socie'tybf some good 
friends, who had taken up their quarters there for a ■ 
short time. During our stay; #e visited several parts 
of the surrounding country ; and in one of our evening 
excursions, ige extended our ride as far as a small vil- 
lage or walled town crowning the summit of a hill, and 
commanding on all sides a most extensive view of the 
country. The* air was pure and salubrious, and the 

situation delightful. The vine was flourishing on all 
sides, giving promise of air abundant vintage ; and the 
locality altogether was so charming, that we resolved, 
if all were well, to part the month of Qctober there. 

In Italy, October is the most beautiful month in the 
year. Tqp daws qre brilliant and warm, without being 
oppressive, and the evenings are cool and exhilarating. 
It is the favourite month with the Ital&ns, who fre- 
quently spend this delightful season at their country 
villas, or at qpme rural retreat in the midst of the 
4 vendemmia,’ ofr vintage. • 

With this object in view, we ourselves revisited the 
spot above referred to; and having an introductory line 
to one of the priests of the place, oh one bright after- 
noon at the closq of September, we alighted from our 
4 calesso’ (or country gig), and proceeded to introduce 
ourselves at his villa. • On entering, we encountered 
% • • ' « 
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two formidable dogs, which seriously threatened to dis- 
pute our- passage; but a word from their courteous 
master soon recalled them to a sense of propriety, 
and after a little growing, and a precautionary miff 
or two at our persons, they permitted us. quietly to 
proceed. Conducting us over the villa, our . host ex- 
patiated much upon its advantages, and the bgauty of 
its situation. The interior arrangements partook of 
the usual uniform character fit Italian houses, where 
everything is contrived so as to resist the ' heat, but 
where ‘the frequent prevalence of a keen searching 
wind appears to have bgcn entirely lost sight of. Pass- 
ing through** the antechamber at the entrance, we 
arrived at a large salle a manger, hating long win- 
dows Opening, into a balcony. iSus apartment occu- 
pied the centre of the building ; and on either side were 
doors leading to the sleeping-chambers, a library, and a 
refectory. The walls and ceilings were gaily decorated 
ifi fresco, and the floors were of polished red tiles. 
Throwing open the' windows, the priest led us on to 
a spacious balcony, overlooking an extensive valley, 
highly cultivated, and rich in all the variegated tints of 
autumn. Here he pointed out to ub the several objects 
within the range of our vision. ThcAe lay the fertile 
plain of Pisa, with its white city clearly defined in the 
afternoon’s sun ; to the left lay the sea ; to the riglrt 
I we had the beautiful valldy of tho Arno, famous for the 
* Tuscan straw; the lake Bientina, Pontedcra, Volterra, 
and all the numerous white villages thickly scattered 
over the face of the country. In the distance were the 
magnificent Apennines, with their snowy peaks, extend- 
ing from the kingdom of Genoa, and round beyond 
Florence, to the confines of the grand duchy. 

On the following morning we walked out to see the 
| neighbourhood, and the little town which was within a 
few minutes walk of the villa. Entering by one of its 
antique gates, we passed through the market-place ? 
and by a couuiderable ascent of steps we reaclyjd the 
chancellor's court, which at onq time appears to have 
been a citadel, but ja now used as a '^prison. The 
<^?a w yard was very ancient, and decorated with nume- 
rous armorial bearings and crests of antique shape and 
fashion, recalling to our minds those dark, but in many 
respePtftttkriUiant, middle ages, when the ^disputes of 
rival factions compelled the people to seek security 
within walled towns. Such interesting relics of ancient 
’ feud are numerous in Tuscany. 

leaving the town, we accompanied the priest over a 
considerable portion of his property, which extended in 
one direction for several miles. The country about was 
undulating, or a series of deep valleys, intersected by 
ridges of high ground, the latter being pretty well 
covered with the olr * whilst along the warm sfppes 
and valleys th^vine wac planted on terrace^, aiVd sup- 
ported by cimcs, or hung in gay festoons from poplars 
on the more even ground. Quitting the road, we struck 
out into by-paths, and over the fields ; spoke to the 
vine-dressers ; looked in at cottages, and talked to rosy- 
faoed children ; and returning through tfro valley, we 
gathered several clusters of blooming fruit from file 
over-burdened vines on either side of our way. 

. It is said that in Italy there is no shade ; and cer- 
tainly a person coining direct from England must be 
struck with the scarcity and poverty of the trees in 
most parts of the country. Generally speaking, they 
are not much larger than our garden fruit-trees ; 
although in tome of the valleys and defiles, and by the 
mountain streams* the walnut and swe$t chestnut are 
magnificent. , Moiiy of the trees, too, are of the ever- 
green class, such as the ilex, the olive, the cypress, and 
yew, with several others ; and these, contrasted with the 
crimson leaves of the cherry, and the richly-variegated 
tints of the chestnut, give a charming variety to the 
lnndscgpe. c 

The peasantry of Tuscany and Lucca are excellent 
fanners, and the admirable system of •terrace-cultivation 
of the olive and vine bears sufficient evidence of their 
industry and skilL They appear also tamake the most 
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of their ground. 4 Pergolas,* or vine-covered walks, are 
very general i> and where they cannot train tfre Vine, 
they plant the olive and fig-tree ; whilst theiow and 
damp grounds are occupied by osiers and canes, which 
are both very useful in their domestic economy. ‘The 
Tuscan farmer divides the prodvee of his land with the 

* proprietor, who ^usually provides him with' seeds and 
implements of husbandry. The latter are of very rude 
and primitive fashion ; and although many attempts 
have been made to introduce modern English Agricul- 
tural implements, there is considerable prejudice against 
%hem on the part of the country people, who look* upon 
thqm as innovations, and seem to think that the wohden 
ploughs and clumsy harrows and carts oPtheir fore- 
fathers are all that can be desired. The peasantry in 
our neighbourhood were a fine, Wealthy, and good-look- 
ing race, particularly some of tho women, who came 
from the Country round about on a market-day, or on a 

* festa,’ when of course we saw them to the best advan- 
tage, dressed in their bright colours and gay ribbons 
and ornaments ; and with those large Tuscan hats 
shading faces rosy as a Ribston pippin, they looked the 
very picture .of health and contentment. There is a 
natural politeness and dignity of manner about them 
which is very prepossessing, and they never pass you 
on the road without a 1 Viva, signore!’ or some similar 
mark of respect or acknowledgment. And after a long 
ramble over the country G we have often been glad to 
partake of the simple hospitality of the roadside cottage, 
receiving many a civility that Bought no recompense. 

Tlieir habitations are generally pretty clean and ! 
neat ; the chief apartment being a good kitchen, with the j 
fireplace on a raised hearth, nearly three feet from the ; 
ground, and a large funnel-shaped chimney to carry off : 
the smoke. We looked in at one poor man’s cot, where ■ 
the variety of occupancy reminded us much of an ! 
Irish dwelling. Three kids were frisking about among j 
a lot of chubby -faced children : a couple of dogs were ! 
dozing in one corner; the cat lay stretched at full 
length in the Sunshine; and a party of buxom he is ! 
were strutting about, quite at home with them all. i 
'A'he walls were adorned with strings of onions, gourds, j 
and red pepper pods, together with extensive colonies i 
of spiders. Milk was scarce, and what there was, was ! 
chiefly goats’, so that the children knew little about it. j 
The little folks used to get a piece of coarse barley j 
bread for their supper, which was followed by a tumbler * ' 
of red wine amongst them, and then they were packed i 
off to bed soon after the fowls. | 

Ihe feast of St Michael, or Micliaelmas-day, is con- 1 
sidered the first day of yintage in this part of the > 
country; but coarse the gathering defends much j 
-upon the state or the season and the condition of the | 
grape. Like harvest in our own country, it is a season 
of great hilarity and enjoyment— every vehicle is in 
request, and all hands turn out to assist in securing the 
precious crop. The rude cart slowly takes ' its way 
ulong the valley and through tho sun - chequered 
avenues of luxuriant vines, drawn by two of their fine 
cream -coloured oxen, so remarkable for their docility 
and sturdy patience. Each cart is furnished with a 
mash-tub, as large as it will carry, into which the clus- 
ters of grapes are thrown as they are 4aken from tho 
vine. As we av gompanied the ca.t, and listened to the 
song of the vintagers, we felt a little concerned to wit- 
ness such wholesale destruction of fruit, as each bloom- 
ing damsel came to deliver her basketful of large purple 
grapes, which were immediately consigned to the tub 
by the ruthless individual in charge of it. When it is 
full, the cart returns to the storehouse; where the fruit 
is mashed up with a wooden club adapted to thg pur- 
pose (and not pressed with the feet, as in many parts 
of Italy), after which the whole is carried away in path 
—liquor, stalks, and all— and thrown into large vats for 
the purpose of fermentation. Tula Jakes place in a $w 
days, and sometimes iiT the course of a few hours, 
according to the state of the atmosphere f aud the tem- 
pepture of the place in which the operation is per- j 
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formed At such time a movement is perceptible iii the 
liquor ) the volume of the fluid increase, and it be- 
comes turbid and oily. At the end of several days, 
these tumultuous motions subside; the mass falls; und 
the liquor becomes clearer, and of a r|d colour, caused 
by the reaction of the^ ardent spirit on the colouring 
matter contained in the pellicle of the grape. When - 
the he*^ in tho mass disappears, and afl the phenomena 
of fermentation have subsided, the liquor is drawn off 
into casks, where, by a second insensible«fer mentation, 
the wine is clarified, and in a very short time becomes 
fit fortusc. * 

The vine appears to us one of the most extraordinary 
and wonderful productions of nature. Passing through 
the vineyards in the early part of the year, you see 
nothing hut the dry and sapless plant, not unlike the 
strands of an old rope hanging from tree to tree. The 
wood appears so dead and withered, that, aA the pro- 
phet says, * It is unfit for any work, nor do men take a 
pin of it to hang a vessel thereon.’ It is utterly valueless 
even for fuel. Jlut pass we the same spot in $he exube- 
rant autumn, and we shall see that withered and appa- 
rently sapless branch, staggering and borne down with 
the weight of clusters of tempting fruit, bringing joy 
and contentment to thousands, J;o whom its generous 
liquor seems as indispensable as bread. 

The other staple production of the country is the 
olive, from the fruit of which the oil is expressed by a 
very simple process. Thfl berries are carefully gathered 
in baskets, and passed under a millstone ; and when 
sufficiently bruised, the pulp is put into coarse hempen 
bags, and placed under a powerful press, from which 
the liquor runs down into a stone trough, and the oil 
is seen floating oil the surface. This is removed by 
means of«a shallow metal bowl, and poured into large 
wickered flasks, where it is allowed to stand some time, 
when the grosser portion of the oil falls, anil the finer 
is poured off into fro^Ti flasks ; this operation being 
repeated until it is sufficiently fine for table, leaving the 
inferior oil for various purposes connected with the 
household or farm. 

In Tuscany, at this season, a groat ileal of attention 
is given to the snaring of birds, which are abundant, 
and in which amusement our host took a degree of 
iuterest that rather surprised us. A few days after our 
arrival, he took us into one of the upper rooms of his 
house, where we found upwards of fifty birds of various 
kinds, all chirruping and singing away most lustily. 
Each bird occupied a small willow cage ; and noticing 
that some of the thrushes were blind, we found "that 
their sight had been purposely destroyed, by passing 
a hot wir^over their eyes, in order to make them sing 
better, Gruel as this custom was, it certainly had ttu? 
desired effect ; for the poor birds appeared to be dream- 
ing of the bright sunshine, and the pleasant tree-tops, 
and poured forth a stream of song that was almost 
painful to listen to. These birds were used as decoys, 
at what is called the ‘ Paretella ;’ and at a very eariy 
hour, our priest and his man were to be feen, like 
Machiavel, 

■ - * Sallying forth 

« . In an autumnal morn, ladon with cng\s/ 

to the scene of opAations. The Panetella is a snare 
for small birds by means of a net, aufl the one belong- 
ing to the priest we shall describe. At the extremity 
of a ridge of high ground that ran out like a pramontosy 
into the valley, there was a green plot about thirty 
yards long and about fifteen in width. This was enclosed 
on three sides fl>y a low hedge, and in and about this 
hedgg perhaps thirty of these cages were concealed. In 
the centre of the ground there was a broad bed of dwarf 
beech, about four feet high, with its branches properly 
trimmed, and adapted t/tlie feathered taste and habits ; 
and alongside of t^is i large net, attached to a frame, 
lay on the ground, but so arranged. by apparatus, that 
by drawing a boit, the net would fly up and*envelop the 
beech hedge* A hut*was sunk in the earth at the^pnd 
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of the ground— the rofif being concealed by pine branches 
and other green stuff— and in ’ this the operator could 
stand, with a cord in li|hd commanding the bolt, and 
through a small aperture watch for the game. Most 
of our favourite birds had names, and maid be distin- 
guished by' their pipes. 1 That’s Pietro,’ said the priest. 
‘Bravo. Pietro!’ Poor Pietro trilled his notes, and 
Beppo whistled, several others chimed in, and wo betide 
the luckless bunch of feathers that should come within 
hearing o# that siren choir 1 Presently a few birds would 
fly over the ground; but attracted by the vocal lutrmofly, 
they would wheel round, and drop on to that tempting 
beech hedge, to see what was going on. 9 In a moment 
the priest’s hand was on the cord, up flew the net over 
the poor birds, and^mr'host, like a great blackSSpider, 
stalked out tp clutch his prey. The game bagged, the 
net was thrown back, the apparatus readjusted, and 
wo all slqpk off to awfct further victims. We took 
larks, bccaflcos, and numerous other small birds f 
indeed everything was game that Same to the net ; and 
in a few hours they were hissing and sputtering, all 4n 
a row, over our kitchen fire. 

Tl^ thrush is taken with lime, find is much esteemed 
as a delicacy. The spot selected for this operation is 
a bit of elevated grouud, whiqjh is closely planted with 
shrubs and evergreens. Between these plants, which 
are not more than eighteen *or twenty indies asunder, 
they place twigs smeared with lime ; and in the midst* 
of this plantation a boy is concealed, with two or three 
cages of decoy birds. Attracted by their noise, some 
curious thrush visits the place, alights <m the fatal twig, 
and is speedily secured by tHe boy. In this manner a 
great number of birds are taken, and hardly a day passed 
witlmut our having a dish of them either at dinner or 
supper. 

Our reverend friendf with whom we resided at this 
time, wu# the youngest of three brothers, the eldest of 
whcmiwas an advocate, and the second^ physician, in 
the beautiful city of -JFlorence, Under such circum- 
stances, it o i\/Jr remained for ourjiost to conform to the 
wishes of his family, and go tiTtne church. •*** 

In personae was tall, and rather handsome; but far 
from meeting the austere priest that we had pictured 
to ourselves, and almost dreaded to encountao a iK& found 
him at^ once the easy, courteous, talkative man of the 
world, or what is commonly termed * a jolly good fel- 
low.' For him ‘ the lines had fallen in pleasant places* 
— he had a goodly heritage ;* and with his gun on his 
gnn, and his dogs at his heels, his whole time and at- 
tention seemed to he given to sport, and to overlooking 
yie extensive and fertile domain which appertained to 
the family. % 

ljuring our sojourn with him, he certainly did say 
mass bnc^ i?r twice in the nrighboui^^wd ; and, con- 
forming to the rules of the church, he fab ted twice in 
the week — an act of self-den if^ in which we begged to 
join him ; for wo very innocently considered that a re- 
past of fish and eggs, various vegetables and omelets, 
salads, and* all the delicious fruits of the season, to- 
gether with wine ad libitum , was, after all, a kind of 
mortification of tho flesh that was not to be despised. 
We noticed that the only time he permitted his 
usually sweat temper to be ruffled, was when ho caruo 
in contact with liis old cook in the matter of some 
dinner grievance. Quietly rising from table on such 
occasions, we could see his brow darken, as lie pro- 
ceeded to the kitchen* to call the old woman all the 
hard natfles He could think of. Being rather deaf, 
And having been in the family time oqjb of mind, tho 
old crone had become a sort of chartered dinner ; and 
on the principle that every man is a hero* save to his 
valet, so we thought that our priest might very well 
{Miss for an angel except to his cook ; for we vtJtily be- 
lieve that, whatevef the rest of the world thoudit of it, 
in hift own kitchen he was not regarded as Bucn. The 
old woman had a quiet and provokingly qool method of 
going about heraffairs, and she generally weathered the 
storm well ; Wide on the part of our host, he usually 
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took himself off in a ftupe, and wrlking up tQjttl old 
Dutch (dock that hung in the antechamber, hef ty a 
few vigorous tugs at the, cords, immediately wound it 
up. The operation seemed te have a wonderful effect 
upon his ruffled spirit/ for he generally returned to 
table, took his seat again with most dignified and cle- 
rical composure, and with a degree of serenity depicted 
on his countenance that was delightful to contemplate. 

x x i - 

** , t IT IS POSSIBLE. * . • 

PrivV-Counsellor Stryk. had perpetually upon his 
tonguS threeSrords that had become to him a kind of 
proverb : 4 It is possible.* It often happened that he 
used tiiem in the reports made by him to the minister 
in full council ; and when this occurred, a smile, such as 
is usually given to onr neighbours’ weaknesses, ^played 
* upon the lips of his colleagues. ' 

Privy-Counsellor %Stryk, nevertheless, was held in 
high consideration. The different rulers of the electo- 
rate, in their turn, showed their appreciation of his 
varied information and talent by always employing 
him. Every one did justice to his ability and tact — 
nay, perhaps a little overrated them ; and Stryk, open, 
upright, and conscientious, was looked upon as a deep 
and subtle * politician, wefch a penetration and far- 
-sightedness little short of the gift of prophecy. And 
all this reputation he owed solely to the three words— 

1 It is possible.’ 

Often, however, they escaped him almost involun- 
tarily; yet when they had once escaped him,' he thought 
himself bound to follow up and maintain their conse- 
quences. Thus this saying exercised the greatest in- 
fluence upon his opinions, his habits, and all the events 
of his life. Who could believe it of a man so learned 
and enlightened? And yet it was not only- possible, 
but true. ^ a • 

He was himself fully aware of ‘this influence, and yet 
not only did he remain constant to his three words, but 
h wl tre seriously anxifflib to impress his &niy son with 
the same conviction of their omnipotence. 1 . The young 
man, who, like most other young people, thought ] 
himseKjapiich more clear-sighted than his old father, 
considered this as nothing more than a very singular 
mania. 

* This little oddity, my dear father,’ he said, * may be 
excused in you, but my adopting it would be considered 
a mere piece of affectation, a ridiculous copying of 
you.* • 

‘ It is possible, my dear Frederick,* said the privy- 
counsellor; 4 but yotyoirmy let laugh those that will, 
when you have in these three words the secret of pru- 
dence, repose, svCurity, and happiness. Think nbt that 
this maxim became habitual to me by mere tehance. I 
adopted it upon fad experience that led to mature 
reflection. 1 owe to it all that I have, oil that I am. 
The misfortunes of my youth, and despair, made me 
first lay hold of it ; and once laid hold of, £ raised my- 
self ty its help, and reconquered fortune. The little 
’ patrimony bequeathed to -me by my parents only Buf- 
floed to enable me to subsist while studying at the uni- 
versity ; and yet, because I carefully abided debt, I 
passed for having a comfortable competence, and was 
welcomed into society that would havp disdained me, 
had people known that 1 was all the while content with 
bread and milk as ray whole dietary. I was well re- 
ceived, and generally esteemed, yet I had 'but one bosom 
friend amongst the men, and but one lady had ever 
engaged mfire than a passing thought ; and pretension 
to her, the daughter of a general officer, was hopeless, 
and would have remained so* had not fortune smiled 
upon me most unexpectedly. X, was made chamberlain 
to thogdowager ? duchess, with a 'good pension j and 
shortljroiter, a cousin died in Batavia, and left ‘me a 
considerable property. Unwilling, in my first hours as 
an accepted lbver, to leave my Philippina, I- gave full 
powers W my friend Schoeemufler, the* friend of ray 


heart, my second self, and despatched him to Amster- 
dam.* jl 1 f 

4 Ton never before mentioned this friend to me/ said 
Frederick. * , , 

4 It is possible.’ answered the privy-counsellor; 4 and 
I will soon tell you why. Alarmed for his health by lit* 
long delay and total silence, I Sacrificed love to friend? 
ship, and tearing myself from my Philippina, while she, 
overcome with grj,ef, was yet fainting in her Mother’s 
arms, I set out for Amsterdam. Suffice it to say, I dis- 
covered that my best friend had deceived me, hod was 
ty this time in America with the whole of my cousin’s 
bequest. 44 It is impossible!*' I cried; 44 it is impos- 
sible ! ” But soon I was obliged to say, 44 It is possible ! ” 
And I flew back to Philippina, to soothe the feelings 
wounded by the treachery of i py friend ; and again I 
was compelled to say, 44 It is possible,” when the first 
greeting u| my arrival at home was the announcement 
that, three days after the letter conveying the tidings of 
my loss, my betrothed had become the bride of another. 
I spare yqji my agonies. Henceforth' I believed every- 
thing possible but good to me; and no matter how 
improbable any suggestion seemed, I replied, 44 It is pos- 
sible I ” In these three words was embodied my whole 
system of practical philosophy. I kept continually 
repeating them, till at length they became a comfort in 
sorrow — an antidote to despair. When I said to myself, 
“ Canst thou evor again be happy in this world ?” — my 
lips formed the words, 44 It its possible ; ” and the event 
justified the almost mechanical hope. I adopted the 
maxim, and no longer lived in an ideal world peopled 
either by angels or devils — the youthful heart seldom 
knows any medium. Henceforth good fortune had no 
power to. intoxicate, for I thought of its instability, and 
said, “It is possible;” and misfortune could neither 
surprise nor wholly depress me, for I was prepared fur 
anything. Men in general act in the ordinary, as well 
as the more important concern;. of life, upon a sudden 
impulse, for which they can hardly account, ami of 
which they are almost unconscious. Take my adviop, 
my son, adopt my maxim, were it only to give you the 
power of self- possession, and make you ready either to 
do or to suffer. Repeat it till you have made it your 
own. This at least is possible.’ 

The favourite phrase of our privy- counsellor some- 
times proved unpropitious ; but be was not easily de- 
jected. For instance, one day when tlio elector presided 
in person in the council, some debate arose upon the 
lalfc French Revolution of ’03 ; and as the many changes 
were mentioned in the people who once so idolised their 
kings, the elector exclaimed, ( The French are the most 
abominable race on ( .the face of the earth : no other 
Ration could act as they do. Can you fai/cy my sub- 
jects ever being seized with such madness — ever abjur- 
ing their allegiance to their prince? What is your 
opinion, Stryk ? ’ 

The counsellor, just then in a fit of absence, kad only 
li&lf heard what the elector said, and shrugging his 
shoulders, said mechanically, 4 It is possible.’ 

The elector turned pale. 4 What do you mean?' he 
exclaimed. 4 Do you think that a day can ever dawn 
when my subjects will rejoice in my downfall ? ' 

4 It if possible/ again said the counsellor ; but this 
time he said it advisedly. * Nothing is more uncertain 
than popular opinion ; for a people is made up of men, 
who have each an individual interest, whfah they prefer 
tq that of th e pr ince. Any* new order Or; things begets 
new hopes. Whatever may be the degree of love, and 
however well deserved* Dome ty tty people to your 
highness, I would not swear that they would not, in new 
circumstances, forget the benefits of their prince} and 
that we might not see the electoral urns broken, to 
give place to the tree of liberty.’ 

The elector turned backs, upon him, and Stryk 
was disgraced ; while every ond cried, 4 What a fqol 
with his 44 It is possible 1 *f> 

A few yfaw after* the victorious French passed the 
Rb^uei the elector, with all hi# court, took to flight 
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As be departed, he saw the tree of liberty planted, and 
the armorial bearings of the electorate broken publicly 
by the people. 1 

Stryk being looked npon as a victim to the despotism 
so lately overthrown, was soon installed in the office 
Which his talents so well fitted him tJh fill ; and by his 
diplomatic ability, contributed not a little to the estab- 
lishment of the new order of tilings f while, notwith- 
standing his natural ardour of character, he never suf- 
fered himself to be carried away by political enthusiasm. 
But attaching himself to no party, he bdShme an object 
of suspicion to all. The Jacobins treated him as a 
concealed royalist, and tho royalists as a disguised 
Jacobin. gtill he cared not what name they gave Him, 
,and quietly went on with his official duties. 

One day a commissary of the republic arrived In the 
new department, and was received with the greatest 
houours. All were crowding around him ; gll eager to 
pay their court ; and some amongst them ventured to 
throw out insinuations against Stryk, and the luke- 
warmness of his republican opinions. The commissary 
made no remark at the time ; but one day, At a public 
dinner, at whicli many toasts went round in honour of 
universal liberty, the rights of nations, and the triumphs 
of the republic, he suddenly turned to Stryk, saying, 

‘ 1 marvel that kings yet date resist us, for they do 
but thus accelerate their own ruin. The revolution will 
make the circuit of the globe I What hope is left to 
them ? Do they dream o£ ev%r again bending the great 
nation, and bringing back the Bourbons ? Fools that 
they are ! all Europe must perish first l What think 
you, Citizen Stryk, can a rational man admit that mo- 
narchy can ever he re-established in France ? ’ 

‘ It is possible,’ said Stryk. 4 

4 How jpossiblu ? * cried the commissary in a voice pf 
thunder. ‘ He who doubts of liberty has never loved it. 
It grieves me to see a public functionary holding such 
opinions. Can you stats any grounds for them, citizen ? ’ 

* It is very possible,’ answered Stryk calmly. 4 Free 
Athens first became accustomed to Fancies, then to a 
king of Macedon. Rome had at first its Triumvirate, 
then a Caesar, and at length a Nero. England had ijs 
Commonwealth, bowed before a Cromwell, and recalled 
its king.’ 

* What are you at with your Romans, your Athe- 

nians, and your English ? I hope you do not dream of 
comparing them with the French? But I forgive your 
fitlse views : you have not the honour of being born a 
Frenchman.* • 

The forgiveness was not, however, a complete «one, 
for Sti> k lost liis office, and underwent some persecu- 
tion, as au uttercr of language noj sufficiently respect- 
ful to the ftepublic. - • 

Some years afterwards, Bonaparte became First Con- 
sul, then consul for ten years, next consul for life, and 
finally emperor and king. Stryk waB immediately 
reinstated in his office, as being ostensibly one of the 
moderate party. He enjoyed more favour and oreifet 
than ever ; his predictions had been again accomplished, 
and he passed for a consummate politician. * 

Napoleon changed the face of the world, and disposed 
of frowns at pleasure. Stryk became prime yinister 
to one of these new-toade kings, and obtained titles and 
honours. No such thing as a republican was to be 
found; all crawled in the dust before the new master. 
It was felt as a stigma to h&ve ever imbibed republic^ 
opinions ; and every one claimed credit for having been 
the only one not carried alJng by the current, and 
eschewed the shame of having ever been anything but 
a royalist 

* I*see no shame in it,’ said Stryk : 1 an epidemic 
raged, and you caught the infection. It may appear 
agairv and youwnay bargain attacked. It is possible.’ 

4 What!’ was the irfdignant reply; ‘ do you degm us 
so weak os to be for ever changing?’ 

4 1 never forget’ answered Stryk, , * tha sultan of 
Egypt mentioned by Addison. This sultan was sqpp- 
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tical enough to laugh at an, atfrial voyage said to be 
performed by Mohammed, in which numberless trans- 
actions took place in so small a space of time, that 
Mohammed, at his refcurfc, found his bed still warm, and 
took up an earthen pitcher,* thrown down as he was 
carried away, before the water was all spilled. A der- 
vise, who had the reputation of working miracles, 
undertook to cure him of his incredulity ; and in pre- 
sence of his whole court, ordered him to plunge his 
head int<* a tub of watdr, and draw it up again. The 
dfcltau obeyed, and plunged hij head into tho water; 
but on the instant he did so, found himself at the foot 
of a mountain ou the sea-shore.* Conceive his surprise ! 

He execrated the treachery of the dervise ; but he was 
obliged to submit to his fate. Some woodcutters near 
directed him to the next town, where, after several j 
^adventures, he married a woman of great beauty and 
fortune, with whom he lived so many years, as to have 
fourteen children. At her death, he was reduced to gefr 
his livelihood by plying as a porter. He now heartily 
repented the scepticism of which he believed all these 
misfortunes to be the punishment. In a fit Of devotion, 
he threw off his clothes for the ablution usual, with the 
Mohammedans before prayer, and no sooner raised his 
head after the first plunge, than he found himself before 
the tub, and heard from his whole court that he had 
never stirred, and that all the events that had so troubled 
him had been crowded into the short space of time* 
necessary to dip his head into the water and take it out 
again. Gentlemen,’ continued the old privy-counsellor, 

4 yours is a parallel case with that of thffcsultan of Egypt. 

If you had been told before the Revolution what you 
would do during its progress, you would never have 
bdieved.it ; and now that you have drawn your head 
out of the tub, you remember nothing of what you have 
thought, done, and experienced in the days of miracles. 

If the Bsurbons and the emigrants ever enter France, 
they will look upon the history of tho vpars that have 
elapsJH since 1789 as a delusion, and will find them- 
selves, like the sultan fif Egypt, standing by the side of 
the tub, regarding their yearaW^uffering as a deow&fol 
dream.’ # 

There was a general laugh. 4 Well,’ said some, 4 you 
may not be so much out in your conjecturejfjjiey did 
return ; but who ever dreams of the poor Bourbons 
being ^stored ? This would indeed belong to an age of 
miracles.’ m 

4 Hem ! It is possible,* said Stryk. 

But the Russian campaign was contemplated, and 
one of Napoleon’s generals asked our friend’s opinion as 
to its successful issue. The privy-counsellor declined 
Answering ; and the general, surprised at this reserve, 
said. 4 For rrfy own part, I expect to celebrate the New 
Y era: In St Petersburg : but ^ ou see?\to apprehend 
an unhappy issue?’ * 

Stryk, as usual, shrugged his shoifiders and answered 
, 4 It is possible.’ 

This answer was not forgotten, and his name was 
soon erased* from the treasury list When tho allied 
powers invaded France, and Napoleon’s creations were 
crumbling intq ruins on every side, every ono said, 

4 Stryk is a prophet, and has had the fate of all seers.’ 

His disgrqpe under the government of the usurper, 
as the fallen emperor was now terrhed, was sufficient 
claim upon the favour of the new legitimate monarch. 

But It was not long Wore his axiom brought a fresh 
storm upon his head. The monarch giving him one 
day to uader&and that his adhesion to every succes- 
sive government tended to make his loyalty somewhat 
suspicious, the old man reminded him that his sincerity 
in his own moderate political views was proved by the 
fact, that he had the misfortune to displease only when iL 
each government pressed on too enthusiastically, and 
woe not ^satisfied Vith his discharge of duty^to his 
country, whoever might be the master. 4 The state,’ 
he added* 4 has always need of the services of its citi* 
sens, and* it is their duty to servo it in every circum- 
stance/ « 
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* Tlie state,* said the prince, * is the sovereign. Who 
dares to separate his person from the state is a rebel in 
heart.’ _ ' 

This was his last disgrace jjbnt, he was etill firithful 
to tlie maxim that had taught hint moderation, and at 
once salutary distrust and hopefulness. When the im- 
probability of further political changes was pressed upon 
him, now that the Bourbons were again firmly seated, 
lie answered, 4 It is possible. They want to go back to 
the Inquisition, to the holy alliances. Th$ cause of 
truth, of civil and religious liberty, is attacked ; tHe 
freedom of the press is assailed. Thus was it in tlie 
days that produced a Franklin and a Washington — the 
days of the Bastille; thus was it in the time of the 
Foucl^s and ; the Rovigos. The «ime causes produce 
the same effects. It is possible.’ 

But liis maxim taught moderation to no one but him<«| 
self; and the three days of I860 proved its tru£h, and 
revolutionised the king of France into king of the 
French. * 0 

Tlie oracle appearing no longer necessary to a ruler 
who was in his own person the very type of the vicissi- 
tudes, of human life, it ceased. Stryk died. But who 
that lias lived to see 1848 can decline {p ^dmit, of' any- 
thing or everything, 4 It is possible ?* 

— • ! W- : 

WHIMSICAL NAMES OP PLACES. 

A particular district of Scotland, almost limited to the 
Lotliians and tlicir immediate neighbourhood, is remark- 
able for the frequent occurrence of whimsically-named 
places. One on Ohe borders of Peeblesshire is itself called 
tlie Whim, tlio reason being, that it was originally a moss, 
which, lying at au elevation of about 800 feet above the sea, 
seemed a most unsuitable place for a gentleman's mansion; 
yet the Earl of Islay determining, nevertheless, to rear a 
retreat for himself upon the spot, some one called it a 
whim, and his lordship chose to adopt the yiko as an 
appellation for the place in its new form. Not far from 
this R]K>t therb -is a place called Cauldshouthers ; mother 
neur by bears the name of tlie Plot; while third is styled 
Luufjli-at- the- Lave (lave^jpjaning the rest); all doubtless 
bdftnfig a like significant reference to some circumstances 
in their history. Names expressive of disadvkntageousnesH 
of situation are abundant. The number of places called 
CWrf cyte JKMild have been marrow to the hones of Churcli- 
hill, had. he known them. There is even one called I)cad- 
foi'-muld. Could-buch ancl Cauld-wcCs are names of farms 
in Fife, where also there is a place called Hunger- iin-oul. 
Iu the same county is a lonely cottage called Warls-end, 
and another insignificant place styled Smu 3 - allowance. 
/Han*- wearies, too, are not infrequent ; and there is a spOu 
in Linlithgowshire called Mount-ceric, a term expressive of 
lonely and dismal feelings. Ou the other hand, there is r o 
want of merry names*** Wanton- wa' 8 near Musselburgh, 
one 'in Fife, one near Lauder, another between Bathgnte 
,and Linlithgow^ Cantu-fall — as if we were tb say dheerful 
hall — is a pl&e near Carberry, the scene of Mary’s rendi- 
tion to her lords, idtoefan- d routh, which implies the allay- 
ing of thirst, and dates mini long before the days of teu- 
totafism, stands on the old Glasgow road near Edinburgh. 
Pfm/frfannie is a farm'lfe&r the same city. Sometimes the 
.yi^ation conveys the idea of local jokes which prevailed 
wilie inauguration of the new locality— as where we luve 
a Ifcrlskfvrnmt near Dechmont Park in Wfest Lothian (for- 
'iMUro 'meaning opposite in situation, as with partners in a 
dance), or Cock-my-lane on the road from Edinburgh to 
Hamilton, a phrase expressive of one complacently taking 
up a station by himsolf. We may be very sure, too, when 
wc see a seat of Lord Torphiclieu’ called Content ffms, i, that 
thero was some merriment connected with its cliristening. 
In other coses, we may see that tlie term has sprung from 
some quaint reference to the character or circumstances 
of the builder or tot ocoupant, as in Warsle-throuoh-'t 
(Struggle through it), and Who-wad-ha'-thought-it, in Fife. 
Sometimes there is a sarcastic or ironical roferonce, as 
where we find a place near tlie very crest of the bleak 
Soutra v called Mak-him+rich, or in such a case as Dry-pock- 
Mill nos? Ford. In Scotland, whenever a tailor builds a 
box for nimsclf, it is euro to get the name of Cabb&ye-ha 3 , 
repudiated by the worthy owner himself, but sure to be 
Cognised when the prog«rty|ias passed, into other hands. 
Souler-ha\ a place in FifejllKs a similar origin : in. the sa me 


county, a little retreat built by a 4 writer* obtained the ap- 
pellation of Pen-and-ink. In Haud-him-fast, which pooUrs at 
the Cousland • one quarries, we may read wmC^nknown 
incident of i>ast days. And an unsueeegffUl elopement 
appears very plainly in Shc’s-ta'en, an outwtne-way spot 
in a valley called jieriot’s Cleucli, near Gala* Water. Broad 
insinuation may be said to rest in, Cleek-hiindn, the name of 
two places, one near Niddry, the oilier in Ormleton parish, 
Haddingtonshire] which, by the way, reminds ub that 
Scott strangely perverted this appellation in his St Bonan’s 
Well, when he made it the name of an hm kept by one of 
the most sternly virtuous of her sex, and got up some ridi- 
culous description of a churoliman with a crosier as a sign. 
The real meaning obviously is, 4 Hook-him-in.’ - Then there 
is a height called Glowr-o'er-'cm near Linlithgow. It will . 
he remembered that my Lady Glowr-o’er-’om 7s a formid- 
able character, with a charge of grown daughters, in somd 
one of the Waverley novels. J'ickletcllem , a phico between 
Cupar and Newport, in Fife, evidently implies the iormer 
residence bf a miser at the place, as does Scart-tfagi titer, 
another place in the same district. It is difficult to per- 
ceive any reason why, while such naniCB are abundant in 
Edinburghshire and some of the adjacent counties, Sel- 
kirk and' Koxburghshires should scarcely present a single 

example. • 

' 

THE Q1V filES’ SONG. 

VnOM THE * PTIECTOSA * OF C. K. WKHRR. 

- In the wood— in tho woo»l ! 

In tho fresli green wood ! * 

Whore echo colls loud— 

- In wood and wild whore echo calls loud : 

There rings our horn, there shouts our tong, 

So bravely the silent forests along— 

Trariih — traralr— trarah ! 

The night— the night I 
The raven -bfaok night ! 

Up fellows !— watch woll ! 

Through the raven-black night v fttch well ! watch well ! 

Tho wolf prowls around— not far from our ground, 

Hut he rather dislikes the bark of our hound— 

Wow-wow— wow-wow— wow-wow ! 

r The world— tho world ! / 

The great wide world ! 

That is our tent ! 

Tho world is our tent ! 

And so on we wander, and shako to our cry 
Woods, valleys, and rocks, and tlie earth and the sky. 
llalloh— lialloh— halloh ! 

* M. S. J. 

I 

, SECRETS OF VENTILATION. 

, J^efc the air enter tilt Imuse freely by a large qnerturc, like 
ha common window, and capable of regulation in the same 
way. Let it enter a stove room, and bo there completely 
warmed, then let it pass freely through the whole house, 
and enter all the apartments cither at tho doors or by ex- 
press eliannels. Take off the used air by the chifeuey and 
aji open fire; or for crowds, provide larger and express 
openings— there is no more to be done. Houses that we 
have sect, ventilated in this simple, unpretending, unijjiys- 
terious manner, are the best ventilated we have ever" en- 
tered. It is too often the fate of tlie mysterious littlepipes, 
funnels, tubes, and valves by which ventilation is frequently 
symbol? aed, rather to indicate ventilation* than to, effect it. 
— Illustrations of <4 fa, Theory of YentilMion. ' 

rajfipnr for toothaches. 

• A mixture of tv^ parts df the liquid ammonia of ookn- 
mcrco with one of some. simple tincture is Aooommended as 
a remedy for toothache, st’ often uncontrollable, A piece 
of lint is dipped into this mixture, and then introduced 
into the carious tooth, when the nerve Is Immediately cau- 
terised, and the pain stopped. It is stated to be eminently 
successful, and in some cases is supposed to act by n?“ A — * 
ising an acid product in the decayed tooth.— ’lancet. 
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•ensc views, which perhaps a political economist would only fed that we workfolk are always poor. ali^SfUgh 
jay came to the same thing. I may remark, howe.er, It is we who (make all the things which either people 
. that political economy is not rightly regarded either by enjoy. You masters make, nothing/ Theiich people 
its friends or its enemies. 1 * It is a new science, trying to who ore not itt business do nothing but enjoy them- 
make out the natural laws which govern the operations selves. We toilYor ever, and are never toajr, bettuf -ter/ 
I of industry and the disposal of the results. If it can it.* * 

j do so, it will he a boon to us ell, and therefore we ought * Well, I don't know how you come to think so. One 
! to treat it with respect. But then* as a new, it is on im- half the masters in my circle of acquaintance were 
perfect .science : many of its dogmas would require the working-men* -f% have been the better of their toils, 
stamp of experience to sanction them. If its friends Almost all tbo men who have good situations about 
would keep this in view*; and press their doctrines with works or stores were once common workers — they liave 
caution, and if its enemies would make some allowance bee’ll able to make things a good deal betfeejr. A good 
for tbtiTardonr of its friends, and believe all to be well many men I once knew as operatives, I now see keeping 
meant, though much must be mistaken, then 1 think shops, and doing well in the world. That is another 
political economy would assume a truer position than portion of the peopte who, you say, make everything, but 
4t\*t present enjoys, and some good might he derived arc never 0 the better of it. If you fix your attention 
from it Let ns hear, however, what charge you have only on those who are working-men at any particular 
first to bring against us masters ? * instant of time , it may appear that they are not improving 

* Why, the first charge is, that your wealth enables their circhmstances, for nobody makes a great advance 
you to oppress us ; apd you do it. We feel that capital in a moment. But observe the progress of the class 
is always, somehow, the enemy of labour, and we hate through a few years, and you will find that many go 
, capital accordingly. It m the one accursed tiling which on to be something tquch superior to what they were 
more than apy other makes this a world of misery/ at starting. The clevli', diligent men, who can take 
« * That is a serious charge indeed, but I hope it is care of their earnings, are almost sure to rise/ 


substantially an unjust one/ 


1 Ay, that is what we fue a 1 ways taunted witlu We 


‘Does not the master use his capital to get our work, are expected to save where we scarcely make enough 
which makes btm still richer, while we never are any to keep body and soul together, I should like to sec 
richer? and does not he employ his additional wealth in some of you masters called upon to save out of fifteen 
repeating this process, till the difference between his or eighteen shillings a week/ 


grandeur and our poverty gets beyond all bounds ? ’ 


* It might not be easy ; yet I do not see that it is ira- 


*IJe does use liis capital to get your work, and this possible, when there are men who have less wages, and 
makes him still richer; but he is not answerable for can live upon them. Perhaps there are some unreason - 
your contimug* in poverty. Instead of being poorer by able expectations formed regarding the ability of work- 
reason of his capital, you are the richer. It gives you ing-^men to save. I can easily see how liable the in- 
comforts which you Jlfcyer could have otherwise en- ducements muift be in many cases to fail before the 
. joyed/ difficulties. On the other hand, no improvement of any 

• I should like to know how that is the case. I assure <:ind can be achieved except by a manful grappling 
ij you I fe^l nothing of the kind/ with difficulties. Setting this aside, there is a vast 

I ‘ Yet the fact is certain, that wherever there is no number of working-men who have comparatively high 
' capital, the working -people are In misery, ahd only wages, out of which they might spare a good deal; and 
,f# where there is much capital is there any considerable yet they never lay aside anything. I do not, how- 
portion of them well off. A learned frenchman has ever, call for mere hoarding — or at least not hoarding 
pointed out that, according'xo Homer, it required twelve fA its own sake. But l should like to see working 
■ women to grind cam (which was then done by hand- men get above the practical degradation of living each 
mills) for the persons composing the household of Penc- week on the proceeds of that week only. People who 
. lope, queen of Ithaca? He estimates this as probably , . are content, year after year, generation v after gene- 
! one person for every tjrenty-flve. Now* a large°mill t ration, to go on in the state called from hand to mouth , 
got up by coital, can grind corn for a huiltired thou- liable any day to fall out of work, , and then become 
sand persons, while onl^ employing about twenty men ; dependent on charity, are virtually slaves, though they 
that is, one person employed for every five thousand do not bear the name. From this there must-be some 
Consumers. Where the products of toil were so small means of redemption, if it only could be hit upon— the 
: u amongst Penelope’s grinders, they could only be principle of assurance has been suggested. Anything 
by some wretched pittance, whereas the mill would be better than this living constantly next-door 
; : eotH4 "give good wages to its workmen, because, from to pauperism/ 


the use of capital, its products were Iqrge. For the 
same reason journeymen bakers are a slavish and ill- 


1 Robbed as we are by capitalists, it is all little enough 
that we come qpon them for support when we are out 


paid class of men. The concerns are usually small of work. It will be long before we get bock all our own 
the masters SI provided with capital ; little or no aid from them— for is it not we who are the foundations of 
is taken from machinery. The men pgust go through all their wealth?’ 

much toil, and he content with poor wages. But thq^e * 1 think labour is tbq foundation of all wealth ; but I 

are a few tfekfrig concerns throughout the country do not think any particular generation or description of 
which are conducted on a large scale by men of capital : labourers are so. The man who derm* and directs is 
there the jaitt«uymen«*e as weU off as any other work- as truly a labourer as the man who Wdfkswsih his 
ing pbople, purely because, by means of capital, the pro- bands. Capital is also concerned in 4he case, and this 
ducts are comparatively great in jfeoportion to • the toil is just the hoarded Results the shares of proceeds 
In one of them, if pot more, the bread is sold Cheaper belonging to such of the labourer^ whether with grind 
than it is by other bakers, and thus 1 the public is bene-,, or hands, us have chosen to save, and been aide io pro- 
fited also by capital/ * * serve and transmit their savings, So when we say 

i ‘This may be all true, but it is too'deep for me. I ItfbourJp the foundation of w^alti^ We mean hoarded 
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that is, capital— as well as living labour, which 
la the m of the men actually engage,) in the opera- 
fltats.’ 

‘Qh you have got to political economy now. I give 
yOu up of course, for that is all jugglery.* 

‘It surely is a clear case. Say two men work in 
felling timber with such instruments ps they can readily 
get. 0ne spends all his wages ; the other saves a little, 
and buys superior tools, with wlfich he does a third 
more work, so that he presently obtains a superior 
income to his companion. Thus enabled to spare stjll 
mortJ, ho at length becomes the employer of that com- 
panion, and of other men, and finds it only necessaiy to 
direct tht^ work and sell the products, lti this case 
labour is the foundation of the whole concern, but it is 
not the labour of tlte men alone now working— the 
savings of the master and his managemqjit are also 
concerned. And it is a mere abuse of language to say 
that the master robs his men because they do not get 
all.’ 

‘Look to the results, however. You ctinnot deny 
that there is a fearful and shameful difference between 
the two classes who are concerned in labour. There is 
vast wealth amassed in this country, but it is in the 
hands of a few. The worl^>g-people are poor, and 
every twelfth person in England is a pauper.* 

* I do not believe it is true that the wealth of the 
country is in the hands of a few. The funds arc 
divided amongst a great multitude. The depositors in 
banks are very numerous* There is nearly thirty 
millions in the savings’ banks, mostly belonging to per- 
sons in comparatively humble circumstances, though 
but a small share, I believe, to artisans. Some very 
rich people there arc, but they form the exception, 
not the rule ; and such prodigies of wealth have existed 
in all civilised countries in all ages. Generally, it may 
be admitted that the employing class present a remark- 
able contrast in point of wealth to the employed ; hut I 
believe this distinction is not a necessary or unavoidable 
one to nearly the extent in which we see it existing.’ 

‘ Yes, it would he less if we had justice, and got our 
due share of the profits. To that we must come. Toe 
workmen must he taken into the concerns as partners, 
and not fobbed off with a mere weekly salary, which is 
spent in tradesmen’s shops as soon as it is received.* 

* Well, I know of no law which could compel a master 
to take his workmen into partnership with him, and 1 
see no justice in making one. Hut neither is there #ny 
law to prevent masters and workmen from goinjj into 
such an arrangement if they choose. Men may be 
guided on this subject entirely by their sense of what 
will be fJr their interest. Only it must be observed 
that, if masters advance all the capital, they must con- 
tinue to have profits in much the same proportion as at 
present; and it would therefore be necessary for the 
workman, if they wished for much larger incomes, to 
put in some share of stock, or allow a portion of thgir 
wages to run up for that purpose. The advantages of 
the plan would be, its creating a necessity for sdf- 
denial in the operatives, its giving them something to 
how for, and its raising in them an interest in the 
btijuneas in which they are engaged ; capital ai$ labour 
would then be mote essentially competed than they 
now are, unless, indeed, the men frere to begin at 
length to hire substitute workers out of their profits, 
which would leave matters no better than they h<jd 
been. Supposing it bo determined to try this system of 
extended partnership, the workmen must expect diffi- 
culties, and ho prepared for the occasional losses which 
are inseparable from- all ventures— even for bankruptcy 
itseHfas a possible event It might be that they would 
come to think in many cases that they would have 

■ * It has oOmete our knowledge that a branch bank In a pettish 
country town. Of five^thonsbnd Inhabitant* has deposits to the 
amount of 1^,800,000. although theroVe other three branch banks 
in the sa&M ptaoa. A village of eight hundred inhabitants in a 
rather poor district of L(Vf^k?hire has two branch banks, inyme 
t of Which there am ^cfeoaltoto the alnount of L.140,000 ’*-Ed. 

' V * u ' , ’ * /_ 


beeti as well with *tbelr clbar^ definite* ready-money 
wages, provided only they could have taken care 
of them, and not spentaall on immediate enjoyment**’ , 

* What, then, do you suppose to be the caused the 
working-clasB being so. distinguished from all others hy 
their poverty, if it be not that they get less than theft 
fair share of the proceeds of labour ? Give me some 
daylight tjpon that point if you please?’ 

* 1 hejieve that, iir all concerns whatever, the work- 
men must ever have their fair share of the proceed* : it 
is by an irresistible law that tfiis must take place. But 
from whatever cause— whether from something attach- 
ing to the wage system as not engendering hopefulness 
and care as to rneyns, or from mere ignoranc^and bad 
habits— the working-classes -do not in general make so - 1 
good a use of tlseir resources as other people do. When 
I contrast the frugal <iife of many poor shopkeepers, 
struggling to pay rent and taxes, with the self-indul- 
gent lives of many workpeople yhose gains are mtteh 
greater, and see how decent and content the one set 
appear as Compared with the other, I cannot but think ! 
|*that the latter are either morally inferior by nature, or 
that? there is qpmething in theft 1 circumstances which 
makes an approach to the respectable behaviour of the 
middle classes too difficult. Vools and knaves are con- T 
stantly flattering them with the notion that their em- 
ployers and the government are to blame for all their 
sufferings. Very natural to thiuk anybody in the wrong 
but ourselves — but very dangerous too. I thoroughly 
believe that they get more than their $rictly just share, 
for there is a constant and copious stream of benefieenco 
running down to them from the more frugal middle 
classes— by which, again, their own interests arc in- 
jured, for the money thus spent is so much abstracted 
from the capital which otherwise would be affording 
them nynunerative employment, lie would he their 
tr up friend who should endeavour to ^how them how 
mucil they have it in their own power to correct the J 
evils in thei* condition; how one desire curbed was a II 
greater advance to them tldtir^any act of paritevnent * 
could be; one aspiration for cleanliness in their 
dwellings, and the maintenance of good order in their 
families, was better to them than a gift of 

‘ All this is preaching to the winds. Though I am 
not able to controvert what you say, I know that we all 
feci something else to he necessary. Many of us aii? 
now suspecting that the evil lies in competition, and 
that its only perfect remedy will be in going upon the 
opposite principle of co-operation. I have heard many 
good arguments for that principle, and it is working 
tolerably well in some places.’ % 

4 The sole Question concerned there seems to rrto this 
— ?Vl?at motive are men to lu^re for exertion? Hither- 
to, we ha^e seen them usually proceeding*upon the mo- 
tive of individual interests. OJfiis not a high motive; 
but it serves, in the meantime, to keep up a system of 
immense activity ; and the results are . magnificent. If 
men could »be animated to equal exertions by kindly 
social feelings, each emulating the other in public ser- 
vices, without regard to his own immediate gain, it 
would be no doubt a better system, for it would deve- 
lop BuporioBjfccliHgs. But men would need to be con- 
siderably improved before we could expect the hulk of 
them to act on such disinterested principles. They may * 
be fit for such a system in time, but they certainly are 
not so now. We must be content to put up with the 
many obrious* evils of competition, only doing our best 
to soften them away by mutual kindliness, until, in the 
progress of civilisation, the millcnium of the higher 
sentiments shall arrive.' a 

4 Then yo^xpect us to remain content in the mean- 1 
time with the evils which we suffer, In hopes tfiat our 
grandchildren’s grandchildren may be somewhat better 
off? •! can tell you this wont do, Mr Stock.’ 

‘. You take roe up rather too sharply. I think that 
much may be done for the immediate improvement of 
the condition of working-men. In the existing arrange- 
ments, your interest yi the results of^our labours is t eo. 

‘ ^ ' *' '• 
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slight and evanescent The rami worker should have am poor, a bore, and have rich and great am forriny 
a piece of the soil to work upon for himself, that he may enemies/ h ' ^ 

feel an interest in the bnsinessfihe is engaged in. The ‘Ah!’ said the young lawyer with m® offaisnervana 
manufacturing labourer should fee something more than twitches, 4 and they like ant toseeyotiff ■<’; : ^ / v ; 

| the weekly-hired attach#, with the. world to begin again 4 Certainly i?ot/*he continued, fhakiogh$ih^f f yjjr ! ; 
j every Monday morning * though I cannot well say what though my cause he rich, I am pppr. 1 r V m 

it is he ought to be. Education and sanitary reform 1 Ton come to. offer it to me?’ said the ytottg man 
must be introduced as auvilfories, arid the bonds of dryly. ! 

social union between ' classes .must be drawn closer*' I 4 It is not worthy*of your acceptance, my dOttr young 
trust thpt the middle and upper classes will 'ere long sir/ said the other with a doleful mixture of hope and 
become generally cognisant or the force of what I say. cjjgnity. 

They may depend upoiv it that the mere maximB of 4 You are, Monsieur le Marquis, my first cUent/*con- 
political economy wui not suffice: these show how tinued the lawyer. ‘ I know not what your case may be; 
wealth is to be most readily produced, but they do not but you avow, with the frankness of a mat., that you 
tell narrow human beings are to he adjusted in the arc poor, and 1 — here the spenker frowned, and pressed 


tell us mow human beings are to be adjusted in the arc poor, and 1 — here the spenker frowned, and pressed 
relation to wealth which is most conducive to the his teeth together — ‘ that you hawe rich and great men 


general happiness. There is prejudice on all Bides to for your enemies. I am your avocat? 

overcome. Bo you. Work, try to get the better of' what 4 My deaV sir 1 said the marquis. 

you find among your ^confr^res, while 1 make the same 4 Excuse me/ interrupted the young man, who had been 


attempt with mine. . By and by we may meet again, eyeing his client through his spectacles, * but you have 
and have another conference. Meanwhile, believe you no doubt 4. long story to tell. You would not wish to 


have not a better friend than John Stock. 1 

Stock and Work now parted. The latter was observed 
! to be for some time after very thoughtful. What good 


deprive me of my breakfast ? 1 
4 Not at all/ said the other ruefully. 

4 But, Monsieur le Marquis, if I might presume to 


may come out of the conversation we cannot tell, but request you to keep r^e company, we can thus talk 
he has had no squabbles wi£h Stock ever since. more freely. Sister, let il* have breakfast 1 

L . R. C. The marquis made a frigid excuse, to which no atten- 

. tion was paid, the sister smiled, and felt she could have 

TTTT? T AWVT?n’<4 piwcT n TWT kissed her brother ’ and then ran out to prepare the 
1H.L LAWYER b FIRST C-LIENr. young i awye r’B second morning repast 

<5jy Percy b. st joiin. * You have, I see, a written statement’ said the juve- 

Ix the year 1782 there came from Faris a lawyer to nile man of law, as the old nobleman opened a roll which 
establish himself in Arras, his native town. He was he held in his hand. 

young, full of scholastic learning, but fuller still of * Yes, a full history. It is long, young man, but so 
Rohfiseau, whom he worshipped, and Voltaire, whom ha 6 been my existence, of which this is the -history 
he detested. Very young, having, in fact, (jut little and speaking thus, he adjusted his spectacles, and began 
passed the age of boyhood, he assumed a very humble to read. At the first word, the ^jnan of law started, for 
i appearance. Tto poor to afford a servant, he tt ok a the name revealed a case which had been before the 
young and attached sister, an orphan like himself, to Cour d’ Artois eight years, but which, from the power- 
reaidf^ with him as ha*-J>ousekeeper ; and this done, ful position of the defendants, had never come to a find 
while waiting for business, he devoted himself to study hearing. Lawyer after lawyer had been bought off, 
and composition. Small and even awkward was the ufltil the whole bar of the ttat was bribed against the 
little room which served as the student’s cell, until it poor old man. His cose, however, was very simple. 
should«WG8ftie the advocate’s chambers ; but scrupulous Twenty years before, he had married his only daugli- 
was its neatness, as if to vie with that of the person of ter and child into a high and noble family. The more 
«r*s owner, whose black shoes, shining silver buckles, richly to endow her, he had given as her marriage por- 
unspotted white stockings, and ruffled shirt, Bhowed tion every acre of property he had in the world, houses, 


THE LAWYER’S FIRST CLIENT. 

*ijY PERCY B. ST JOIIN. 


one full of precision and method. 


castles, &e. When the contract was drawn up, his 


Early one morning he sat in his studio, an open book 1 homme de cun fiance inserted a clause by which the whole 
in his hand, but not reading. He was dreaming, as returned to him in case of liis daughter’s death before 
those dream who, without being exactly ambitious^ his, and by which free use of the whole was given him 
foresee the future greatness of their part tn the world’s .during life. For twdve years all went wel^ and then 
history. ^ He was a small, pale young roan, of a bilious the one link of peace was broken, for liis daughter died, 
complexion, ^>th spectacles shading his eyes* and with Her husband and husband's family at once resisted the 
a nervous twitching in his face and hands that seemed return of the property, and went to law with their aged 
to denote a spirit restlids and uneasy within. Near relative, who, after eight years of weary and .tedious 
him sat his sister, who, having put away the breakfast existence, had resolved on trying the talents anil geuc- 
thingvund placed a plate of oranges on ttye table, had rOVis enthusiasm of a mere boy, for his avocat was 
:taken kt hand some domestic work suited to her age scarcely three-and-twenty. 

^hd$Osfce. The young man was at his third orange? a Though he knew the case Well, the young man 
wui&t ivhich he constantly devoured, wnen there was listened— it was ever his wont — without interruption, 

'’ JnMM ' tt afutnninir nf foaf nn Inn ^ lnr . ..1 I, 1.1. -li i* . l.S_ S '■ — J 


There stood on the threshold c little old man, who, his senior in years leant upon him for advice and stip- 

ak nVi nnnoi in'' lira** nvul 1 . _1_ j. j L' # i;i* i:_ j i L;_t _ £ 1 .* x 


sary accessoryr even to the look of self-sufficiency and iB true,, with scenes, actions, and moving creatures, but 
importance, „whieh Moliere s satire had not eradicated; shaped, meaningless, and without form. " 

He seemed to hesitate, though the door was open, as if 4 ThSe U a case!’ said the marquis in conclusion, 
ho waited to be quite, sure of being right/ looking hopefully at his legal adviser; ^ < 

‘Enter/ said the young lawyer^ rising and laying ‘There Is!' exclaimed thejyoung lawyer, starting ; 
down both his book and his Visions : 4 1 am very happy 4 and I will this day and night WVte a 44 ifitaoire,” which 
to see yon, Monsieur leMarqms. 1 to-mfirrow shall be printed, and fia *few days allF*ance 

4 More than any of your profession has said for a long shall ring with your wroAgs/ 
ttowfc’ J^pWed tiie Uttie nobleman, bowing himself into a The little marquis rose and seized 1 fceothet** band, 


chstt, and laying his old hat upon the ground 5 4 for 1 1 foiVtheae^w words showed his adviser to be id game st! 
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ThejfoftA who was capable of printing luch an attack 
,ona ricbaud powerful family was not *> be suspected 
'«? retreating. After a few hurried word# of thanks* he 
took his hat togo, leaving the manuscripts on the table. 

■ ,lf I will not stay, young man,' he said with a voice 
" thick with emotion, * for I shall hinder you from study- 
ing thfcmatter. When may I return ? ' 

' Stir? said the other, musing. * By Six this afternoon 
I will nave half done : I will tlrcn* pause to dine. If 
Monsieur Je Marquis will honour me, we,can then read 
it over together.' 

The noble client of the young man looked hard' ill 
the other's face, as if to read some meaning in Jhis 
invitation but his avocat was poring over the huge 
statement which he had given him, and lie could detect 
nothing bnt legal acun$n in the expression of his face. 

* I will dine with you,* he said ; and then he thought 
to himself, * I will repay him when I gain n»y cause, if 
I can repay such services.' 

And with a ceremonious and courtly bow the mar- 
quis went out. i 

4 A client ut last!* exclaimed the young man with a 
smile which 'was almost savage; * and a grand case too. 
What subjects for invective against injustice, against 
oppression, against tyranny !’ 

* But, Franqois,’ said his gj#Cer with a smile, * what 
am I to get for dinner ?* 

4 Nothing more than usual, except in quantity ; atid 
now, dear girl, leave me fo my labours/ 

4 With pleasure, Francois. But though I could kiss 
you for your noble conduct to this worthy old man, do 
look out for a little business too that will pay/ 

‘Pay!' said the young man in a voice which was 
slightly shriller than usual, because it was raised; 
‘never, sister. I know not why, but I do believe all 
my clients will be poor/ 

And seizing pen and ink, he began to write with that 
energy and perseveran^j which were ever the charac- 
teristics of the man ; nor did he cease until a ring at 
the door announced the return of his Client, whose de- 
light at the progress made was sincere and energetic. 
The sister, without delay or ceremony, at once servt^ 
dinner, and down they sat to refresh exhausted nature. 
The old nobleman, long inured to disappointment, and 
to whom a gleam of sunshine >as like the opening of a 
life-dungeon, was little hopeful, and even desponding ; 
but the earnest discourse of his avocat somewhat roused 
him, and ere dinner was concluded, and when a quiet 
bottle of wine had warmed the old man, he began# to 
see a path leading out of the desert in which for eight 
long years he had wandered. 

4 Monsieur le Marquis,’ said the^oung man at length, 

‘ I will not’ read my memoire/ •! 

The client bowed his head to listen, with ears more 
charmed than those of lovers waiting the first fond 
avowal of returned affection. The lawyer read. His 
production, though slightly tinged with collegiate pe- 
dantry, with that half-learned Greek and Latin lose 
that made bastard Roman of the French of the last 
century, was vigorous, and, above all, audaefous; and 
seven/years before the Revolution, he made use of many 
of fjjJose arguments which afterwards brought it about. 
The rich and powerful family which held the property 
was most unsparing^ handled : no epithet which indig- 
nation and generous hate of wrong Could invent was 
ipmd. ... 

4 And rod. will print and sign your name to thisV 
•aid tte c&nt with a doubtftd l shake of his head. 

1 Why mot?' replied the other dryly. 

4 Then my cate is won, for it will reach the throne. 
As for you, L young man, I need not promise you my 
suppclt when reinstated : you will not require it/ 

. Not qujp three months after this interview, the Mar- 
quis Lianconrt ChajAupret fook possession of the 
whole o^kis property, the oppressors were disgraqgd at 
epurt/andthe young lawyer found business crowd upon 
lum s u btly rapid to warrant the prophecy of his 
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, More than eleven yegrS had passed, i^Afllat'difierent 
scene presented Itself. Pariiwas at tW’ mm the 
head-quarters of an army, and the highest tJ0u(tiaInf 
justice, legislative and! exceptive. Without* JPdfdJje 
was in arras against the Revolution, which maiiata 
hhnian exertions to defend itself. Ifolaws ordained 
every french citizen was permanently in requisite 
for the army, and that an extraordinary quantity idtT 
arm^ should be made. . The young men were sent fo 
tfe army? the married men were employed in transmitt- 
ing and preparing materials of war f women made 1 clothes, 
and attended to the hospital^ children made lint* the 
.old men roused others to enthusiasm harangues in. 
the public places. Palaces were turned into barracks, 
and churches into Warehouses. „ All horses werg placed 
at the disposition of government, and in fact every- 
measure taken by the terrible Committee which governed 
Franc* to/epel the invaacr. To punish the treacherous, 
the inimical, the indifferent, the suspected, the fearful 
guillotine was at work day and night, while a mass of 
prisons were filled by thosq denounced to the vengeance 
of the laws. 

It*vas early morning at the Luxembourg — one of the 
many prisons of* the gloomy Reign of Terror — that era 
when, for causes not to be inquired into here, the air 
was thick with blood, when the atmosphere seemed 
crimson, and when grass grtfw in all the rich quarters 
of the city. The mass of prisoners — aristocrats, Fede- 
ralists, Girondists, llrissotins, Fayettistes, and others 
congregated together in this palace-made prison — were 
dispersed in knots, conversing or reading the public 
prints. In one comer w'ere a batch about to appear 
before the revolutionary tribunal, in whoso pale faces 
there could be traced a ray of satisfaction at the pro- 
spect of being removed by death from wearisome con- 
finement ; others, whose fate was le68 near, spoke care- 
lessly of Vic events of the day, criticised the leading 
men of the hour, or expressed their lioppof the triumph 
of this or that party-^cautiously, because no one knew 
but that his^fleighbour was a spy placed in the prison 
by Hebert or Marat to seek tne discovery of plotdr 

Apart from the rest was a group of touching interest. 

On a rude bench, in a dark and gloomy corner, sat 
an old man, very old and very feeble. He was.. wen ty, 
and hig spare gray hairs seemed to remove all idea of 
his having been capable of conspiring against the Re=g 
public. And yet he was a secret agent of the exilea 
Bourbons, and had been caught in the act of organising 
g rising, against the Conv«ition. * In those days, when 
death was the penalty of foiling for those in^power, 
there could bo no shadow of hope for tills old man. He 
was guilty oj conspiring again* the government, and 
hat^he succeeded in his end, would have led all*who 
then rtiled tS the scaffold. He complained not, for aB 
ho would reebly say, 4 It was they or I : flhd I gained, 
they had fallen. Victory is wjfh them : they ore right 
to use it/ 

While none hoped, all pitied and sorrowed for that 
grny-heade<? old man ; but none more seriously and 
inqre effectually than the young and lovely widow Of a 
general officer, #who had been oonvicted of secreting a 
treasonable correspondence. No sooner did she see how 
weak and exhausted the aged prison*: was, than forget- 
ting herself* she piously devoted tier whole thoughts 
to one who reminded her of happy hours, of soft and - 
gentle memories, of tne delightful and sunuy period of 
existence, when she.knew no other- care than to see to a 
beloved afld inValid parent's wants. She brought to him 
his food* assisted him in his walks aboqjb the common 
hall, read fo him from the terrible chronicle# of the 
day. And more than all besides, talked to hftn of a dear 
and only chilli long lost to him, but whole face was 
ever fresh before him, as when in baby prattle if called 
him father. - 

*Bilt I will be your child,’ she would say. / Gnq$ 
oufc.of this gloomy prison, we will fly to the country; 
till war ceases to desolate the land, nod 
the people, we will live 

T-rr. , ^\y kf^ r iAi r . JL. 
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tnmtt and think you that you have idhaud your 
daughter — in me, my good, good father/ 

•Amelie/ would the old man reply, * we shall never 
leave this place but to rjdfl in the fatal charrctte . t 1 am 
a conspirator against the Republic — its enemy. I am 
. i in its power: I raiist die.’ 

* No, no l * cried Amelia, on the day in questiop with 
a shudder, which plainly told how little confidence she 
had in her own words : * never iriU they slay you 1 % 

4 Child, child 1 the men who govern France At on the 
summit of a fearful vtrieano i whoever Becks to hurl 
them down, and fails, mqst perish. 1 am a dead roan. 

1 . 1 FajgjftfcUd,’ hi added, fondly gazing on her lovely face, , 

M ifflip nay, will escape/ 

A , r Jtebjno trace of hope/ said shd^ mournfully. 

' ^JJEp||ptoyen Liancourt ! * thundered^ hoarse voice. 

The'patr raised their heads, gud saw six men, whose 
huge cutlasses, vast tricoloured cockades, lopse ‘coats, 
Coarse hats and shoes, with shining muskets, showed 
' them to be some of* the sans culotte national guard. 
Near them stood the jailer. 

* Here, 9 replied the old man, rising and advancing, , 
leaning on the. arm of hi* fair and trembling aid. « 

* Prepare for a removal, citoyen/ said ‘the chief of the 
^ band roughly, but without brutality. 

4 Without my child ? ’ exclaimed the old man, clinging 
to his supporter, and calliifg her by the name she had 
Adopted. 

‘Faith of a republican V said the chief, observing 
his feeble aspect; ‘ the Citmicn-lleprfaentant ' — here he 
glanced at a papti — ‘.said nothing of a daughter; hut 
that can be easily corrected, En route/ 

The old man pressed fondly the arm of Amelie, who, 
too accustomed to the rapid and dramatic course of 
events in those days, felt no surprise at her sudden 
departure; and though she left behind her worldly 
wealth, in a small box of clothes, made no observation. 
Though carriages were generally abolished as si^ik of 
aristocracy, yet a vehicle stood at,fhe door-r-one ot' those 
used by the leading men^of the Committee of Public 
Safet^to return home in after late debates at the Con- 
vention — and into this the old man and his devoted child 
of adoption entered. The sans culotte guard mounted 
I their Lmwesrand the cortege moved slowly towards the 
Seine. e 

4 1 hope wo are not to be taken to the horrid Con- 
liergeric?’ said Amelie shuddering. 

4 Heaven ouly knows ! * said the old man : • let us he 
thankful we are not separat&l/ < 

With* these words all conversation ceased, both 
i gazing out curiously at the streets of Paris, to wliicl’i 
they had been many nmntliB strangers. Presently they 
started, fur they were crossing the bridge yhich Jedi to 
the Place de la Revolution, and a sudden turn of the 
corrjage made both^plose their eyes. The guillotine en 
p&mavence had struck Phem to stone. Next minute 
they were sobbing on each other’s bosom. Escaping 
thus the knots of idlers, and the degrading spectacle 
of theferocious women called the ‘ furies of the guillo- 
tine/ %lui lurked round in waiting for prey to torture 
attd insult, they roused themselves 'when, having 
crossed the Rne de la Rcpublique (now Rue Roy ale*), 
they halted before a house of mean appe&ance in the 
Rue St Honors. 

Betli gazed curiously at what dhey expected to be 
their new prison ; but ere they could exami ne much, two 
or three fanatical and sombre looking mgn bad ruBhed 
forward and ojMad the carriage door. The chiej 
of the sans made a sign to them to descend, 

which AmdlAdtd Vith alacrity to assist the old man. 
Tliis done, fljte^^assed through a carpenter’s tyard, 

: ’where Jay lnlge f§e*-ef tubber* entered <a little court, 
and then ascending a stair, were ushered into a large 
apartment It woe a bedroom and study both. c On 
the bed lay maps, papers, open book* ; on the table a 

i t £ijd2 w ? t ® # ***• has reUlcsa tu^ name of 
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huge mass of ijgly scrawled manuscript and of 
newspapers, wj ich tlie occupant of tberaam WMengsify 
devouring, wlilie every now and thanlWmottered to 
himself impatiently, 4 Pitt l always Pit^ and <3*Ofge, 
and me— my arrows, my troops, my reso&fdust ^IRfek^. 
aide libellers — humph r ; * . , ■ * \ /. v»‘-. 

The man raised tils head, and the lawyer ,l*ii 
first client were Once more in presence. 

‘ Citoyen Robespierre I* cried the old man.< * 

* Citoyen Liancourt ! * replied the dictator of France 
with a smile — ‘ sit down. What sayeBt thou to break* 
fisting with me again? My sister will serve «s as 
usu%l/ 

The old man sank into a chair, overwhelmed with 
emotion. ► 

4 Citoyen!’ said Robespierre, '♦after causing Amelie 
to be seated, 4 1 have not, thou seest, forgotten my 
first client/hnd my last ; for I was last night thy advo- 
cate for two hours before the Committee. St JuBt said 
thou wast a traitor ; and so thou art : but surely I may 
for once ofTvnd my colleague by saving even one guilty 
against his country 1* 

4 Against the Republic!’ stammered the old man, 
scarcely recovered from his surprise. 

4 Which is thy couqjry and mine just now/ "said 
the deputy of Arras dr^vf. 4 But let us not dispute. 
We differ in opinion ; thou servest one master, I 
another ; both hard to serve, and thankless ; hut in 
serving thine thou. hast forfeited thy life ! * 

4 Which you are about to save?* 

4 1 am, my old, my first client,’ said Robespierre sadly. 
4 That was a happy day, Citoyen Liancourt — a happy 
dny : 1 had not then the fate of thirty millions of men on 
my head, and all Europe leugued against me. Ah ! my 
friend, little dost thou know the thankless office so 
many envy me. I neither rest nor sleep — I am no more 
myself— 1 am weary/ and he sipped as usual some camo- 
mile tea : 4 but in revolution one can but advance — or 
die/ 

4 You are far from that, citoyen/ put in the still won- 
dering ci-devant marquis. 

o 4 1 know not. The fearful torrent rolls on apace, and 
must be stopped/ 

4 Men say not wrongly then/ cried the royalist, 4 when 
they think you wish to stay this fearful tide ?' 

4 To will and to do is different/ said the tottering dic- 
tator. 4 Just now it is in my power to save thee : no man 
knows how soon I may be the weaker of the two. Let 
us talk of thy safe ty and of that of thy friend.’ 

Robespierre then explained that he had provided a 
passport for tlie Citoyen Scipio Mentor, en mission for 
the frontier, to whielwhe now added, without asking a 
Single question, the name of his daughter. Tliis, signed 
as it was by himself, with a few assignats, would enable 
the old man, lie said, to gain the frontier, and there end 
his days in peace. 

4 And now, my godd old friend, farewell I We are em- 
barked on different roads. Thou art for the old, I for 
the new. t .Thorny is my path, and difficult, and severely 
shall I be judged ; but/ and he took the hand of the old 
man, 4 let me have the satisfaction of knowing* ^that 
amongst those who do not wholly condemn me is my 
first elihat/ t\ • ° 

4 My Saviour, find that of my child l’ replied the aged 
royalist fervently, 1 fear not my blame. *1 will do you 
justice at least. It is not for me to judge your acts and 
motives/ 

4 And now, my friends, once more farewefl i There 
wait without ambassadors, deputations, proconsuls, sup- 
pliants, the whole crowd that wait on pO.-C* 1 , and I 
must meet them. We shall never meet again I Think 
of me, for the few hours I have to live, not top ill* 

And Robespierre, after preying the hands of both, 
led them to a side-door? where nt$ faithfill sister awaited 
them^with breakfast This meal, gratefully accepted 
and despatched, the oilman and his cliHd went out 
into the gloomy streets. Though several times stopped 
an<? questioned, the signature of |h*$reat Jacobin was 
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lilpt; a talisman, and both reached in% few weefcaV 
*®Mdl*»d obscure town in Belgium, whefte, for the aak$ 
e« th« ultimate destination of his properly, .the ex-mar- ' 
ttol ^idaced hkoompanion to become his wife. 2ft*r*ed 

• hy BNr tender and affectionate car& he lived many 
yeatfr Jinddied In pe^e and quiet,.in*the enjoyment of 
a attMtit income which ne had saved from the wreck. 

A law months after leaving Paris, \he old man and 
his y<5ung wife received inteUi^emoe of the fail and 
death of Maximilian Robespierre Both wept*, for 
neither could forget that to one, justly Or unjustly 
the object of execration, they owed the prolongation 
of their lives. Amelia, when again a widow, returned 
to France^ and came into possession, ultimately, Doth 
of her own and her husband’s property. To her ex- 
ertions it was due ttat, at the Restoration, the poor 
sister of Robespierre received a pension from govern- 
ment ; and thus had she ever reason to bless the memory 
of the poor old man who was her brother’s first client. , 

s 

AKRATKD WATERS.* .... 
Among the important branches of our manufacturing in- 
dustry at first called into existence by the luxury, and 
peipetuatcd by the necessity o£#tien, we may assign a high 
rank to the manufacture of aerated waters. Although a 
largo amount of labour and capital is thus employed, but 
little is lui own to the geitorafity of readers of the processes 
employed in supplying the tables of the wealthy or the 
sick with these pleasant and often valuable beverages. 
Wo belicye, therefore, that a sketch of the history and 
method of preparing such waters will be read with some 
degree of interest. 

As an article of luxury, and still more as a branch of 
commerce, the manufacture of aerated waters is of very 
recent origin. Waters*aCratcd by some natural processes 
in the crust of the earth have been celebrated and valued 
from time immemorial, and have proved an unintermit- 
ting sourco of wealth and health to the possessors and 
visitors of the localities in which they were discovered. 
Springs of water saturated with carbonic acid, and haring 
an agreeably acidulous taste, very refreshing in the heat 
of summer, abound in many parts of Germany. In 
the electorate of Heu&e-Darmstadt and the Eisscl, these 
pleasant springs are found in great numbers, and supply 
the inhabitants With a valuable and inexpensive* car- \ 
bonated water. In many such cases, the continual pro- 
cess of decay going on in beds of wood-^oal beneath the 
soil, apjw&rs to be the source of the carbonic acid: gs 
the water bubbles up, it meets with the gas, and dissolves 
it, then makes its appearance at the surface as a spark- 
ling fountain, impregnated to a very considerable amount 
with flhis gas. Carbonic acid springs also exist in vol- 
canic districts, where the earth ho longer glows with its 
wonted fires, yet preserving a dull heat, sen^ up inces- 
sant streams of the gas through the superincumbent soil. 
Towards the end of the last century, chemists began to 
iiffyuire whether they could not imitafee this agreeable 
natural production £>r Priestley, thg celebyafed philo- 
sopher, appears to have been the eftrliest experimenter 
Upon the subject, and particularly notices the brisk and 
agreeable flavour of artificially - prepared water holding 
carbouic ItaM in solution. Subsequently, the well-known t 
Mr Kooth tamed his attention to the subject, and after 
a little time, produced a highly-charged effervescent car- 
bonated Water, which came into great esteem. His 
apparatus consisted of three or more glass vessels, placed 
one # *l>ov4 another, and tach communicating with the one 
tyslow and the oug Hoove. The uppermost was provided 
with a strong glass stopper, o^urately fitted. The lowest 
was also provided, with a second neck, Veil stopped, 
through which ^e n&terialj for generating the gtywer* 
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passed. Into the two upper .vessels water was put, so as 
to half fill ,them; into the lower, fragments of puto nuurble 
and some dilute hydroohloric acid. The acid, acting upon 
the marble, decomposed* it, apd caused the eveWtiCti of 
its carbonic acid gas; which, unable to escape in ' any 
other direction, rose through a valve in the neck of this 
vessel,* and bubbled through the water in the one above, 
and again in the one above that. After this process 
had continued for a ceHain time, the water was drawn 
SfF, and was found to possess the agreeable qualities 
of the natural waters, and in a superior degree,. This 
was an elegant imitation of tie process Vhich we bOVe 
mentioned as actually taking place in nature. Bui lt 
occupied much time; and though the produft was a.: 
palatable beverage, it was not sufficiently so for the ixa* 
proving taste of aerated water-drinkers. Mr Pepys and 
another gentleman thought to improve upon this appa- 
ratus by another on a somewhat similar principle, $n 
which the water was made to pass again and again through 
a vessel containing a high charge of carbonic acid. But 
tliisuncthod was also abandoned in its turn. 

A London Manufacturer, who was now rising into 
eminence, appears to have bfien the first to have caught* 
the idea of effecting the impregnation o£ water by me- 
chanical agency; and the aerated water thus produced 
surpassed all others in pungency and in its charge of 
gas. The process, however, was kept a rigid secret. Mr 
Pepys says — * The first apparatus in which condensing 
pumps were used openly 1 saw at an apothecary’s in the 
city, who did not claim the original invention, as it had 
been suggested to him by several of his chemical friends/ 
The most complete instrument in the year 1800 was one 
devised by Mr Pepys, which, with but one important 
omissiog, contains all the parts of the modern engines. 
TJjis machine consisted of a force-pump, gasometer, rcser- 
voirf bottling-tap, &c„ and was long useflrby several houses 
now engaged* in the trado. The liquid at first prepared 
was flimply*water highly charged with carbonic agid gas, 
or carl > omit ed w ater. But it was soon found that a small 


or carbon tried w ater. But it was soon found that a small 
addition oT alkali improved the beverage, and also made 
it a valuable remedial agent. Carbonate of soda there- 
fore was added, with a successful result? and-Hhe im- 
portant aFrated water so well known os soda-water thus 
originated. As it is the most agreeable of the alkalis 
beverages, it has retained its position; but not without 
competitors, for potash-water was soon afterwards intro- 
duced, subsequently magnesia-water, and more recently 
lime-water, under the poetical title of Carrara- Water, 
i None of these, however, can be compared with good, 
genuine soda-water, as all possess in too strong a degree 
etiliV a floppy or an earthy flavour. They have therefore 
coujc to be considered rather* as member^ of the dispen- 
satory, and as medicinal remedies, t^an as luxuri^ytf the 
table. One great deficiency to the apparatus up to the 
period last mentioned was, the absence of any means of 
agitating Jho water so as to expose it thoroughly to the 
gas. If any one had entered a soda-water manufactory 
fifteen or twenty years ago, he would hare seen the first 
rude attempts at accomplishing this object. Copper cylin- 
ders of great strength, bound with iron, were used as reser- 
voirs for tht charge of gas and water, and made to revolve 
generally by steam power on an axle fitted to the centre 
in order that there snight be a thorough intermixture <4 
the materials. After whirling about lor some time, the 
cylinder was carried to the bottling place, and its contents 
drawn off. This method was both imperfect and terribly 
wasteful, as a strong charge of gas wa* always left when 
the water had been drawn off, and this was allowed to blow 
off*into the air ! Without, however, dwelling at greater 
length uponVhc gradually-improving method jot manufa# 
turmg aerated wafers, we may proceed at once ft describe 1 
theinanufacture as it is now carried on on the large scale, 
ana with all the modem improvements. ^ 

The manufactory to which we have had acdc^^^iro- 
bably ofie of the most extensive in the pmrtaeeSf : %*d 
with Severe!* advantages accruing from its site; , com- 
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bines all the most perfect ^methods now m utifir the 
'preparation of these largely-consumed fluids* . It ft j£$a- 
ated on tho banks of the river Clwyd, in the littld town 
of Ruthin, deeply embosomed inj, the rale so well known 
to Welsh tourists as the r Vale of Clwyd. Its simply of 
water, which is so essential a portion of tht manufacture, 
is probably unrivalled. This appears due to the fact of 
the geological basis of the district being the red sandstone. 
The water of the river percolates directly through a thick 
bed of this rock* becoming thus perfectly filtered (before it 
is drawn n for the use of |he manufactory. Probably n<f; 
water contains so minute a portion of mineral impurities, 
and upon this seems to depend the success of the manu- 
facture. Passing by the engine-room and bottle-washing 
machinenr, in which is an ingenious contrivance whereby 
the bottles to be washed fill themselves in the proper 
manner with water, the soda-water mechanism is ar- 
ranged in a separate portion of the manufactory,, A 
cpiijtpact machine, something like the large model of a 
beam steam-engine, is. at work at a rapid rate before 
us. On one side are the driving pulleys and fly-wheel, 
in the centre a polished reservoir of bcll-metal, and at 
the further end a solid metallic plunger, rapidly moving 
to and fro in the perpendicular directiop. This is 'the 
force-pump of the apparatus; and it is so arranged, that 
O no extraneous matters of Any kind can become mixed 
with the fluid., At the opposite end of the machine is a 
copper vessel, plated in the interior, which holds a gra- 
duated supply of the alkaline water, from thence drawn 
by the pump, and Bent into the reservoir. This vessel 


is itself supplied by 
tank of slate in i 


a pipe proceeding from an immense 
Mother part of the manufactory. Near 
the pump two pipes converge; one comes from tho vessel 
just mentioned, the other proceeds directly from a very 
lar ge gas-holder of copper, also out of sight; at thin point 
two regulating indices are placed, on which is engraved 
‘Open,* ‘ Shut,* with a number of intermediate degrees. 
By this moans the supply of water and of gas is con- 
veniently adjusted according to the degree to which 'St is 
required to charge the fluid. An arrangement of cog- 
wheels drives with great rapidity a spindle, which revolves 
inside ffte spherical reservoir, and thus agitates and 
mingles inseparably the gas and water. 

From this part of the machine the now perfectly aerated 
fluid deeeendsHby a strong pipe to the bottling engine. At 
the top of this reservoir is a safety-valve, heavily loaded ; 
m& to insure the perfect saturation of the water with the 
gas, this valve is kept by the pressure within just on the 
lift, and not unfrequcntly blows off with considerable 
noise. The bottling of a fluid* thus highly charged with 
elastic gofr is, as may well be imagined, an operation of no 
common difficulty. In the greater number of manufac- 
tories it is still done by hand : the cork, hastily thrust in, 
is struck down into the bottle with a wooden mqdlctf, 
greatly to the risk of the bottler and the bottle ; evhile it 
has also this disadvantage, that the hand is unable to re- 
sist a pressure of more thqxi three or four atmospheres, 
and hence the cork resists all efforts to drive it down until 
a large part of the charge has escaped. All these objec- 
tions ait obviated by the ingenious machine Called the 
jtft^n^eiigme. This is fixed in an upright positional 
at a lictlo distance from the machine in winch the fluid 1 
is prepared; and its supply is derived, as has been said, 
from * Jtttngg pipe connected with the reservoir. There 
is a sorts! treodfe worked by the foot, having a wooden 
jip which receives the bottom of thejwttle; the neck of 
tho bottWif $hea placed inside a hollow collar of bell- 
metal, at the ttppeyettd of which the cork is put down from 
above, and in t be side are holes connected tfith the pipe 
conveying the fluid. - Above, there in a plunger, intended 
to force the cork dowh, r w^ked by a powerful lever in the 
bottler's hand A The tap is turned, the fluid rushes fin 
and fills the fyer %» forcibly 

down, bri&giagtfce 


GRfe plunger with it, and burying 

the ebrk/ii .tho nwk of Jhe bottle. « is then quickly 
rcmofvedi teJteh lby the hand eif an assistant just behihd, 
who straps it With tinned iroi wire, when it is 
Again delivered to another, who wires it jn the opposite 
direction, and thus |he captive cork is has& firmly down. 
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The rapidity wijh which all this. leaffipted can scarcely 
be believed. 4ai expert bottler can l drftai.;bottle off two 
thousand five hundred hottke as his dap's wadi 1 The loss 

S ' breakage is frequently great — that 4* to say, where 
e maker is really honest, and charges his battles With 
their full complement of .gas; whpp this is not' th^Aaee, 
it is very trifling. At the manufactory in quettum^Wsany 
dozens of bottles 'are thus lost every day, althep#- the 
glass of such bottles^ is from one quarter to occasionally 
half an inch in thickness. In order, therefore, to keep 
up the supply or' bottles alone, a large amount of capital 
i»sunk every year ; and the floating capital i*p.i:e*ted 
by the thousands of bottles dispersed about in different 
parts' 1 of the country is very large indeed. , ©After the 
bottles have been secured in the manner thus described, 
they are despatched to the labeller* who affixes the name 
of the article and that of the maker : they are then sent 
to the packing-room, where they are carerally put up in 
hampers, and sent olF by the manufacturer’s wagons to 
all ports of the country. 

The apparatus for producing the carbonic acid gas, in 
this manufacture, is placed in an out-building. Host 
of our readers are probably familiar with the fact, that 
the addition of diluted sulphuric acid to chalk produces 
an effervescence, which is owing to the escape of carbonic 
a.:id gas, while the chalfcrhccomes a sulphate instead of 
a carbon Ate of lime. Those are the agents employed in 
this manufacture. The chalk is first mixed in a large 
reservoir with water to the' consistence of cream, and 
then poured into a great leaden retort. To this is 
attached a leaden bottle, containing sulphuric acid; and 
a gas pipe, with a stopcock, conveys the gas resulting 
from the mixture of these substances through water into 
a large gas-holder, from whence the pump of the ongine 
draws it for the use of the machine. By its side is the 
capacious tank for the alkaline liquor^ capable of ‘holding 
many hundred gallons; and a small pipe from it feeds 
the machine, as we have before se«n. The ongine which 
washes the bottles, and makes the soda-water and other 
aerated waters, has also to pump from the deep well the 
large daily quantity of water consumed, and supply- 
pipes are conveniently arranged to the several tanks and 
cisterns in this part of the building. We have not by us 
at this moment the statistics of the annual consumption 
of chalk, or * whiting,* as it is called, and sulphuric acid, 
but we remember it was something very large — many tons 
of the one, and carboys of the other. Indeed, the con- 
sumption of these articles in the manufacture is so 
large as to have an effect upon the sulphur and * whiting* 
i traded. The principal sources of the chalk are the white 
walls of England— -the extensive chalk cliffs on our south- 
eastern shores. # 

Although wc have oiriy described the manufacture of 
soda-water in this brief sketch, it may be taken as a 
tolerably accurate Account of the mode of preparing every 
other aerated water, the principal differences lying in the 
differing nature of the fluids employed. Dr Ure, who has 
paid much attention to this, as to every other department 
of oar arts and manufactures, engaged in an elaborate 
analysis of a number of samples of soda-water; and pub*, 
lisbing his results in the * Pharmaceutical Journal,* makes 
the very startling announcement, that by far the greater 
portion contained either no carbonate of soda at all, or fH.> 
most abouC) one grain breach bottle 1 ,;Aad it is a well- 
known fact Co medial men, that most of the so-called 
soda-water is merely water, impregnated with carbonic 
acid. The reason appears to be, that the addition, of the , 
alkali to the water is costly in two respects in the, price 
of a sufficiently pure artlcle^and in the larger “quantity 
bf gas the alkaline water absorbs* The best makA*, how- 
ever, are faithful to their reputation, and In their soda- 
water ten or fifteen grains of the alkali wiU al waya-.be 
found in a form the most agreeable of all foriti admi- 
nistration. Dr Ure gives also some curious facts upqn 
the average quantity of gas: in inw^«r lod^wateritwaa 
very variable, but in the best, each bottle-contained oh the* 
average 12,000 grain measura of gas, mixed in .4000 of 
water. Some ^eperiments made by another gentleman, 
exhibit the amwint of -gas ip the ,d>e*t London soda- 
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water at twenty-aight to thirty ouncls; and in that 
■of the lafmufhetoiy m question, prob&blj in consequence 
of the purity of & crater, the charge Was found to be 
thfaty-two ounces of gas in each bottlo. At the ordinary 
atmospheric pressute, water takes un its own volume of 
**S*i «ad show, that under the influence 

* of % pressure equal to - many atmospheres, it absorbs in 
addsroa two volumes more. Too nfuch reliance, how- 
ever, mast not be placed on tbea* results, in consideration 
of the frequent loss of gas by leakage. , 
t The only other afr&ted water of any repute it the 
oxygenated water. An ingenious gentleman, noticing the 
volubility of laughing-gas in water, and believing that a 
remedial ggent of great value might be thus prepared, took 
out a patent for the article. For some time it was in great 

X ite; but although we have made diligent inquiries 
r it, in consequence of its value as a medicinal fluid, 
the manufacture appears now either to have*bcen discon- 
tinued, oT to be of a very limited extent. The gas was 
procured by heating the salt known as the nitrate of am- 
monia; and was then made by a process sitmlar to that 
described above. - The liquid had an agreeable sweetish 
taste, and sparkled like ordinary waters. If the Liebigian 
theory of the causes of several very common disorders is 
correct, the constant drinking of tnis water, thus supply- 
ing a large amount of oxygepjyfto the system, is much to 
be recommended. In the account published of its effects 
some years ago, it was stated that several persons had 
derived the most marlftd Wiefit from its use. The 
expense of the preparation is probably the chief obstacle 
to its largo adoption; the cost of the nitrate of ammonia 
being many times greater than the gas-producing mate- 
rials employed in the other manufacture. It is perhaps 
hardly necessary to state that this gas is not oxygen 
itself, but an oxide of nitrogen, or nitrous oxide. 

There’ are some mechanical ingenuities connected with 
our subject, which may be appropriately mentioned in 
bringing it to a conclusion. The early ligatures to tie 
down the corks were string ; but this was quickly aban- 
doned, in consequence of the pressure against the cork 
bursting the string. Wire was then used, and has been 
Bince most generally employed, of various kinds — copper, 
iron, tinned, and galvanised. Tinned wire is now begin- 
ning to be employed ; and in a large manufactory, the 
consumption of wire alone will probably amount to some 
tons in the course of a year. We were lately shown an 
ingenious contrivance for this end. A hole was made in 
the neck of the bottle, and a metal pin thrust through 
the cork, so as to make its escape impossible. Anther 
plan consists of a little plate with a couple of wire straps; 
this is slipped into the cork, and the straps embrace 
firmly the neck of the bottle. An elegant instrument, 
priusipnUy for metropolitan use,*has been lately intrf* 
duced in London, consisting of an earthen vase of artistic 
design, charged with carbonated waters, which are drawn 
in the required quantity by a clever mechanical tap at 
the top. The name of this instrument is the Syphon 
Vase. It forms an ornamental addition to the dinner- 
table; but from difficulties connected with the Re- 
charging, it is principally adapted for local use. A 
number of machines have been from time to time pro- 
posed for domestic use, of greater or lesser ingenuity; but 
th«it general proposition, applicable tofeo large a variety 
of ’subjects, obtains here also, that where the article is of 
large consumpti on , it is- always best ana cheapest to pro- 
em* it of those who devote, themselves to its exclusive 
manufacture. We suspect if there were invented a 
domestic jtollaw-candle-raaking machine, putting aside 
the exe»a difliculties, the mosheconomical plan would be 
found <to 'b*1k> purchase the article ready-made. 

It hs* long Seen a whim of ours, and wc mention it 
became it may probably attract the notice of some one 
who has opportunities for practically making the at- 
tempt* that the, elastic fpree of the carbonic acid gene- 
rateiin this xn&ufactwra might be economically applied, 
ore the expansive principle of the steam-engine, trt drive 
the machinery used in the manufacture. T^e gas might 
be generated in a powerful receiver, then be conducted 
into a kind (rfSecjjptadLe or Roller, from which it xnfeht 
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proceed, drive a small engixfe* and finaffy 
ordinary gas-holder to be used fbr the ms, 
one should think it worth his while to make .the trial, we 
beg to*present him with the«idea gratis, although We are 
not over-sanguine as to a successful result* 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OP AWORKING MAH. , 

Most raiders of newspaper, mart bo acquainted with 
L certain Articles contributed to them during the progress 
r of the free-trade movement, With the signature of One 
toko has whistled at the plough * This person proves to be 
the same Alexander Somerville who created a sensation 
during the latter days of the reform movement 
of 1832) as a prifb&o in thq Scots Greys, who%ad been 
flogged indirectly for writing a letter to a newspaper* & 
which he expressed hjs belief that his fellow -soldiers 
wouW nQt support the l)uke of Wellington in an effort 
to resist the national will as declared by the HotiJa of 
Commons. The child of a maftm’s labourer in Had- 
dingtonshire, Somerville obtained some tincture of learn- 
ing at a parish school. While, in boyhood bud early 
manhood, working at laborious employments for small 
gains, ho educated himself by reading and haunting the 
company of such intelligent .persons as fell in his way.. 
The final result is, his being a favourite and well-paid 
writer in the newspapers, ctod his publishing, at seven- 
and-thirty, a narrative of his life, possessing no small 
value as a report to one department of society of the 
feelings and workings which go on in another, that other 
being at present the subject of a problem charged with 
the gravest interest to present and prospective humanity. 

The volume opens with sketches of the cottage economy 
of Scotland, under the care of a decent industrious couple, 
influenced by the religious feelings of our country, and 
inspired with the anxious wish to. bring up their children 
in a creditable manner. With all the drawbacks of a 
somewhat stern discipline, the system a certain moral 
beauxy, for which, it is to be feared, there is no counter- 
part in rnucif of the flnodem life of better-paid working 
people, whether in town or ertwtry. Somerville^artook 
of the usdgl hardships of his class — was half-starved in. 
dear years, tyrannised over by the farmers 1 children at 
school, and thrashed by the master for resisting ; jent to 
tend cattle while yet a child, and persecuted by supersti- 
tious fears, against which no one could instruct him to 
defend himself. He was not yet a man when, like Bunflf 
he had to do a man’s work, breaking stones on the road, 

, cutting drains, and acting as a sawyer — all of them 
|*most laborious employments. While thus engaged, in- 
tellectual pleasures came to him; and he details the 
Welightful novelty of his sensations on first reading the 
Ayrshire port, on seeing a play, and perusing a^news- 
pafew By and by he had to jnove about the country in 
search of* work, generally with companion* One of the 
difficulties attending this kind of life was to avoidfJWH* 
ing his friends in their potations of whisky, to which he 
had no sort of liking, while, moreover, he desired to be 
able to return home with a good suit of clothes purchased 
by his savings. It is distressing to hear of the sacrifices 
niado by Somepi lie’s associates to the demon of liquor. 
On pay-days, he says, it was hardly possible for the most 
abstemious ^nd resolute to escape spending money on 
liquor; meaning, we presume, that those who were most 
inclined, tempted and compelled those least so, to join* 
them in their orgies. *It was in the crisis of the-accession 
of the Whig ministiy in 1830, when the outcry for poli- 
tical reforms cyrose, that the following circumstances took 
place, strongly illustrating a point which we lately brought 
before the reader: — * 

1 \ number of masons were hewing the blocks of stone, 
and each heiqpr had a labourer allotted to him to do the Jj 
rougher work ftpon the Stone with a short pick^techni- 
cony to * scutch” its The masonswere intolerable tyrants, 
to thrift labourers. I was in the quarry cubing,, the Meeks 
from the reck when the tide was out : and when Jhe tide 
was’ in, I went and scutched with some of .thq hpwWI, 
Chiefly with my* friend Alick. One day, when ,wg;fcod . 
been reading its the newspapers a great deal about the 
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accoutrement though it was no part dfr 

w>; When I have beenengaged In political literature* 
and travelling for a newspaper, I k*ve not hesitated to 
travel roanymiles out bf ^payroqd to ascertain a local 
fact, or to ppiwgtt eulrjeet into its minutest particulars, 
if it appeared ikt the public were unacquainted with 
the facts of the subject ; and this at times when 1 had 
work to do which was much more pleasant and profitable. 
When I have needed employment, (have accepted it at 
whatever wages I could obtain— at plough, in farm drain, 
in stbne quarry, at breaking stones tor roads, at wood- 
cutting, in a sawpit, as a civilian, or as a soldier. I bare 
in London cleaned nut a stftble, and groomed a cabman’s 
horse for a sixpence, and been thankful to the cabman 
for the sixpence. X have subsequent!* tried literature, 
have done as much writing Tor ten shillings as 1 have 
readily obtained — been sought after, ar& offered— ten 
guineas for. But had 1 not been Content to begin ah the 
begirning, and accept shillings, I would not have risen 
to guineas.’ i 

rftvB DAYS IN THE WILDERNESS OF NEW 
BRUNSWICK* 

On the morning of the 5th< of last November we were 
Encamped on the line of survey in the Tobique district, 
about five miles from the Little Gulquac. At eight 
o’clock, the party having struck the tents, and got their 
several loads in readiness, commenced their day’s march 
along the line, when I left them, as I usually did, for 
the purpose of examining the neighbouring country. I 
took a course to the westward for about half a mile, 
behind a small mount, from the top of which I was led 
to expect an excellent view of the surrounding country, 
as observations from it of distant mountain heights 
had already been made by the surveying party during 
tlie summer's operations. After making a few. notes 
and sketches, I ^ent to the top of the hill, where *1 
remained for a short time similarly employed. I next 
descended, with the intention of' regaining the line 
of surve/, and joining the party. This, however, I 
found to be no such easy matter. The counted in this 
neighbourhood has to an immense extent been laid 
waste tyr extensive fires, and the trees, and even the 
sojii, in some places are so thoroughly burnt up, that 
there is not a vestige of vegetation to be seen; in 
oilers, the naked trunks of the trees are left standing, 
like the grim ghosts of a stately forest race, chared 
sj 7 by fire, or blanched by the storm ; or they are tossed 
by the whirlwind into the most frightful heaps of con- 
fusion. Tliese are termed ‘ windfalls,' and form some 
r of the most formidable barriers to the progress of the 
traveller of the wilderness. 1 

The surveyed line through this section of country, 
owing to the foots above stated, was merely traced out 
wtVtffeindl stakwJ, plafced at^ong intervals, which, having 
become dark and discoloured, could scarcely now be dis- 
tinguished from the surrounding dead-wood. I was not 
ijhen in the least disconcerted at failing to find the line, 
tmt continued to advance in tlie direction which 1 knew 
it to. take, stopping from time to time to make sketches") 
and observations as before. As it was now getting late 
in the afternoon, and l felt confident I had pone quite 
as far as the party were likely to have advanced in their 
Lefty's march, X again made an effort to discover them, 

T by trayU’siug tbecoantry both to the right and left for 
a considerable distance, whooping as loud as f possibly, 

- could : but all in vain ; I could neither hear nor see 
plaything of thezb. Y«fy little more than half a mile 
1 from where X stdbd ‘1 -recognised a rocky height from 
whkfc I had, the year before* made some observations, 
wd h^mMiately proceeded thither, in the hppe of being 
able [^ttiuovgr frm it, the ‘moke of the camp, pn 
tito there stood the host which l had 

pbmed^K my instrument exactly mt l.bad left it a yur 
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* The hero of ifcese edventtorss 1« Mr John %*ht, employed In 
itoMaUfox and Quebec railway exploration vurYsy* 
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ago. I carefully Acunaed the face of 
in every direction, but the anxiouolj 
was nowhere to^be seen ; and I'wat;.. , a , 
tantly compelled ta relinquish hop* 
party for that night at least, *■ ‘v** *&&&-*. 

Not knowing whether the un .u’ti Erie lay to my 
right or left, I resolved cm taking the direction 4a which 
I thought there wtU least personal- risk, and therefore 
lost no time in getting on a line whi^jmdheeuVua by 
my directions thg year before, alongwhichl kept to the 
northward, as, in case I did not in the ms$tinae cross' 
either the other line or tracks of the party; I thoeld 
have qfc least made some progress towards Campbell’s, 
the nearest settlement on the Tobique. I continued to 
press forward without discovering the objects of my 
search. I had reached the Beaver; Brook* a branch of 
the Wapskihegan, when night overtook me, and it com- 
menced to fain. It was now quite certain that for 
one night I must forego the comforts of food, fire* or 
shelter— having at the same time no doubt of my easily 
reaching Campbell’s some time next day. My situation 
at that time, although but the commencement of my 
disaster, was one of no ordinary suffering. I had 
already undergone nearly twelve liours of the most 
harassing fatigue, without food or a moment’s rest; and 
now, cold and wet, stood diene amid wind and rain, in 
a sterile and shelterless wilderness, and on a night 
so dark, that the very sky seemed black. What was 
to be done? To follow a course; and move forward in 
the dark* I knew was impossible. There were thirteen 
long hours until daylight, yet I dared not lie down to 
rest, for fear of perishing. I at length resolved to 
endeavour to follow the course of the Brook, in doing 
which, 1 had difficulties to surmount which would, I 
have no doubt, appear to many Almost like impossibi- 
lities, even by daylight. Such a night of falls, wounds, 
bruises, scratchings, and fatigue, is, I confess, beyond 
my powers of description. On thd morning of the 6th, 

I found I had got to within a short distance of the 
mouth of the Broote, which I crossed, intending to fol- . 
low down the Wapskihegan river, until I came to a 
lumber road I had travelled the year before, leading by 
Shea’s Mountain to the Campbell settlement, on the 
Tobique river. The waters were now much swollen, so 
that I could only scramble along a very steep bank, 
thickly wooded with underwood and trees. I had gone 
some distance down, when, thinking that a little way 
back from the bank of the river I might probably find 
the ti iveiling easier, I took that direction, and again 
found toy self in a seemingly open country of burnt 
lands. The surrounding highlands were distinctly seen 
on all sides in the distance, and amongst the most con- 
spicuous was Shea’s Mountain, which led me 1 to l«o 
resolution of taking a direct course for it, not dream- 
ing of the formidable difficulties I should have to en- 
counter on the wa y. I toiled on with determined 

perseverance through a dreadful combination of Wind- 
falls^ marsh, lakes, streams, &c M so that another day 
was nearly spent before I had reached the moun^ 
tajn. I at length found the lumber road, and now con- 
sidered myself safe, and my journey nearly at an Cud, 
being only four miles from the settlement ; hut I 
reckoned without my host. I followed the road fpt a 
short distance, until I came to an Old lumber camp 
and road leading off' to the left, which I examined, and 
unfortunately rejected, as it appeared to pats em a 
different side of the mountain to that whidh I knew the 
proper road to take. From that moment I continued 
to go astray. ; 

On travelling a little way further, X came to a second 
old lumber camp, whetw the road again branched into 
two. A snow-storm had now commenced, and night 
was once more fast approaching. On going ahoqt a mile 
and a half down one of <£he toads, I. did 'not like its 
appearance, And returning, followed 1 the other, which I, 
found equally unsatisfeetozv as it did net much resemble 
the road I hid*tra veiled during the cummer of last year. 

I* huitfvw, endeavoured to. co«i.,ol~ myself with the pro- 
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bubility of the difference in its appearilice being caused 
by iterating oTsnow. 1 

I Vv/ti^ned to ' travel for some milefe through a loir 
marshy §ra*md, until I became quite convinced of my 
being in a strange part of the country; when I re- 
turned, ‘with the intention, if possible, of regaining the 
old lumber camp heroic dark, and passing the night in 
it ; but the night came upon me Ax suddenly, that I 
had only -time to* go a little irajb to the right, where 
the ground was higher, and less swamp} , and take 
up my quarters in the shelter of some low bushes, a 
ieUE branches of which I threw on the ground before 
lying down. I need scarcely say I was wet* cold, 
hungry, and much fatigued, having now continued to 
walk without interruption for upwards of thirty -five 
hours. On lying dojvn, I got into rather a distressing 
sort of slumber, from which I in a short time awoke, 
with much pain in my limbs and back, aad stiff with 
cold. 1 got up and walked about, until once more over- 
come with fatigue, when I again lay down, to endure 
a repetition of my sufferings ; and in this way passed a 
dreadful night of about thirteen hours. On the morn- 
ing of the 7th, as soon as it was sufficiently dear, I left 
my wretched couch, shivering with cold, and by no 
means refreshed after my fatigue. I was nevertheless 
in tolerable spirits, not coqg^ring myself lost, and feel- 
ing assured that within a few hours at least I should 
once more be in comfortable quarters. 

* The cravings of hunghr were now becoming excessive, 
and not oven a berry was to be seen with which I might 
allay them. Tile weather throughout had been, aud still 
continued dark, and the only compass then in my pos- 
session 1 had long considered as useless ; I, however, took 
off the glass, with the hope of repairing it, but my hands 
had become so benumbed with cold, that the needle slip- 
ped from my fingers amongst the long grass, and I was 
unable, alter the most diligent search, to recover it. I 
now found that both the roads leading from the lumber 
camp again united, and resolved to continue the one I 
„had been following, under the impression that it must 
bring me out Borne where on the Tobique. For a con- 
siderable distance it traversed a low marshy district, 
where I found it very difficult to follow, being some- 
times up to my knees in water. After a march of 
several hours, I came to a timber brow, on a river which 
appeared of doubtful size for the Tobique: but as of 
course my route lay down the stream, I, under a gra- 
dual mustering of doubts and fcarB, continued my 
journey in that direction. 9 9 

1 had felt, without at that moment comprehending 
them, very evident symptoms of approaching weakness. 

I frequently heard the sound of, voices quite distinctly, 
to listen. I whooped 1 but not a sound fn 
reply. The stream murmured on its bed, the wind 
rustled amongst the leaves, or whistled through the long 
grass *, but that was all : everything else was silent as 
the grave. In a short time after, a most extraordinary 
illusion occurred. My attention was first attracted by 
distinctly heating a tune whistled in the direction of 
the. river ; and on looking round, I saw through the 
trees an Iudian with two squaws and a little boy. My 
joy at the sight may be readily contrived : their canoe, 
l thought, could not be far off; an* I already fancied 
myself seated in and quietly gliding dow»«the river. 

I hallooed! but to my utter axftazement, not the 
slightest notice was taken, or reply made. The Indian, 
with folded arms, leant against a tree, and still qpn- 
tinued to Whistle his tune with philosophic indifference. 

I approached, but they reeled, and appeared to shun 1 
me; I became annoyed, and persisted, but in vain, iu 
trying to attract their notice. The dreadful truth at 
length flashed upon my mind : it was really no more 
than an illusion, and one of the most perfect descrip- 
tion Melancholy foreoodings # arose. I turned away, 
retraced my steps; atd endeavoured to think jjp more 
If it. , I had turned my ba*k upon the vision, but as 
I retreated, its aecompaniniBUr of ghostly music for 
■ some time continued tofrU upon my unwilling egg like 
*e • a 
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a death knell A sort of mirage aegfr to me to ■( 
spread ever the low grounds, so oempSarafy^esl in its |j 
effect, that frequently, when expecting 4ie£«tap'over i 
my boots in water, Ifbusa Jhafe*f was triMlfeg upon il 
long dry grass ; to be convinced of thejiuth of which, 

I frequently felt with my hand. MyThwt vision was 
undoubtedly the result of delirium trememe, brought on 
by exhaustion ; but whether the latter arose from the* , 
same cause, or from, real external phenomena, I cannot 
( well determine. 

I continued my toilsome journey along the frtterahtcly 
flat and tangled, or precipitous banks of the river, 
which, from being now swollen, left iho flo beach to 
travel on. I crossed a large brook, which, mistaking !! 
for the Odell, led%e to suppose myself but a eery li&ste r\ * 
way from the settlement (in reality, upwards of twim . 
miles off). I liad not' advanced a great way further, 
until I .suddenly dropped down. Supposing I had 
merely tripped and fallen, I got up, and endeavourd$tO 
continue my march, but again* staggered and feUw I 
got up a second time, and leaning against a tree, in 
the hope of recovering from what I at first imagined to " 
be ^temporary indisposition, again made several fruitless 
attempts to walk, until at last the appalling fact forced 
itself upon me, that I had really lost my strength; and 
as any further exertions of my own were now impos- 
sible, my case was indeed hopeless, unless discovered 
by some of the party, who I had no doubt were by tM$ 

I time in search of me ; or, what certainly did appear 
| improbable, by some persons going up the stream to 
lumber. Under the circumstances, A thought it best to 
endeavour to regain the banks of the river ; but owing 
to my weak and disabled condition, I eould scarcely do 
more than drag myself along on my hands and knees, 
and was consequently overtaken by the night and a 
sharp frost. 1 took shelter behind the roots of a fallen 
tree, atfd pulled off my boots, for the purpose of pour- 
ir/g^out the water, and rendering n\p>£eet as dry as I 
could make them, to prevent their being frozen ; after 
which, front my feet being much swollen, I found it 
quite i impossible to get tliem on agAin. I 10} down, 
excessively fatigued and weak ; yet other sensations of 
suffering, both mental and physical, kept me, through 
another dreary night of twelve or thirteen houjp, in a 
state which some may possibly conceive, but which I 
must # conf«s my inability to describe. There was a sharp 
frost during the night, against which my light jacaet 
and trousers were but^a poor protection. On the (porn- 
ing of the 8th, when it was sufficiently clear, I discovered * 1 m 
that I was not more than a hundred yards fronwthe bonk 
of the river. On endeavouring to get up, I was at first 
unable, and found both my f<£t and hands frozen ; the < > 
fqjrmer, as far as my ankles, felt as perfectly hard and 
deacf as if <?om posed of stone. % I succeeded, however, with 1 ' 
a good aeal of painful exertion, in jgai nifeg the banl^f 
the river, where 1 sat as long^as I was iHwwithflll yUlfc 
iu the water, for the purpose, if possible, of extracting 
the frost. The oiled canvas haversack in which I car- 
ried my Aetching-case I filled with water, of which I 
drank freely. The dreadful gnawings of hunger had by 
this time rather subsided, and I felt inclined to rest. 
Before leaving the bank of the river, I laid hold of the 
tallest alder near, and drawing it down towards me, 
fastened my handkerchief to the top, and let it go. I 
also scrawled a fey words on two slips of paper, da**& 
scribing my situation ; and putting each into a piece 
of slit stick, threw them into the stream. I next 
moved back?* little way amongst the Jong grass and 
alders; and striving to be as calm ami collected as my 
sufferings and weakness would allow, I addressed my- ' 
selAto an alUseeing and merciful Providence, and endea- . 
vetoed to s8#ke my peace with Him, and place myself 
entirely at His disposal— feeling assured that "Whatever 
the* issue might be, whether for time or eternity 1$ 
wMhft undoubtedly be for the best I trust I weaker - 
presumptuous, but I felt perfectly calm and resigned bs 
my. fate* • „ r - ■ 

Hay down, amongst the long wet graee^viag placed 
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my pnen under my bend, and my havewack, with 
some water, near my aide. My-wmtemm fttine&'to 
favonr the moil extraordinary creations of thebraba. I 
became «« sanded, eape?toUy toward* evening; yritKa a 
distinct assemttage of grotesque and busy figures, with 
which, could I nave seen them unde* different circum- 
stances* I should have been highly amused. Yet do I 
believe them to have been a great relief from the titter 
loneliness that must otherwise have surrounded me, as 
it rqally required an effbrt to establish the truth of my ( I 
being alohe. I passed another long and dreary night ; 
and from its bedng ratheq milder, had some little sleep, 
although of a distressing and disturbed nature, and not 
in the least refreshing. The morning of the 9 th arrived, 
and I co&d then with difficulty support myself even on 
my kti&s. Still, after extraordinary exertions, I procured 
a fresh supply of water, and laydown— I thought most 
likely never to rise again. A violent burning rens&tion 
id the stomach had now come on. A few mouthfuls, of 
water allayed it, but brought on violent spasms for five 
or ten minutes, after which I had, for a little while, 
comparative relief. In this state, gradually growing 
weaker, I continued until the morning of the ICth. 
During the night it rained in torrents, Which, although 
Jn gome respects inconvenient and disagreeable, had in 
a . great measure drawn the frost from my feet and 
hands, which," as well as Ay face, had become very 
nrbch swollen. 

In the course of the morning I thought I heard the 
sound of voices. I raised my head a little from the 
ground — all I c6hld Ti ow accomplish — and looking 
through the alders, I saw a party of men and Borne 
horses on the opposite side of the river, and scarcely a 
hundred yards distant from where I lay. My surprise 
and joy were of course excessive; yet I had of late seen 
so many phantoms, that I was quite at a loss whether to 
consider it a reality or not. When at length convinced, 

I discovered, alaS*L-that both my strength and voice » >&re 
bo completely gone that I could neither makg myself seen 
nor heard. All my exertions were unavailing; and my 
horror aftd disappointment may be readily conceived at 
seeing them depart again in the direction from which 
they had. come. I had now given up all hope, and once 
more resigned myself to my apparently inevitable fate. 
Three hours had passed, when I again thought I heard 
sound of horses* feet on the bed of the river. On 
looking up, I saw they had returned to the same spot. 
My «#brts to make myself heard were once more re- 
newed, and I at last succeeded in producing a howl so 
inhuman^ as to bo mistaken by them for that of a wolf; 
but on looking up the stream, they saw my hand*, 
kerchief, which I had fastened to the alder v and know- 
ing me to have been missing before th^y ieft* the 
settlement, suxpised thfe truth, and came ate once to 
w$s taken into a cabin built at the 
stem Of the tow-boat, i£ which there was a small 
Stove, they there made a bed for me, and covered 
tne with blankets and nigs. They made me a sort of 
pap with bread and sugar, which they ottered, and 
^sb itome potatoes. I declined their kind offering, birt 
b egged to have a little tea, which they gaVe me, and I 
went to sleep. The tow-boat had to continue her voyage 
some distance Up the river with her freight, after which 
we it turned, arm got to Campbell’s late in the after- 
puoon, where X met with every kindness and attention. 
The house of Mr Campbell, to which I was brought, 
was but a veryordinary log-house, yet 0 wit^ all its 
simple homeliness I Alt quite comfortable, seeing I was 
miaounded wiffothe most perfect cleanliness ; and the 
good dame wqs, from long experience, well skilled as to 
the case she had to deal artpvxt the sometime saying 
rainewi&imich the worst She had ever had under her 

dsie.i' > . ** * * 

I have thus endeavoured to give at* imperfect sketch 
of my wanderings during a period of more than five 
days and nights, without either fbod* fire, or, shelter 
from the inclemency of the w«*thtr. lay recovery has 
been rapid; although X at first suffered & great deal, 




both from the returning circulation hi my bauds and 
feet, and after partaking of food. I was in a few days 
sufficiently weir to be removed down to tea* mouth of 
the river Tebique, where I found my poor wife anxiously 
awaiting my arrival. I must, in condusioa, say that 
my wo&derfal escape ought at to ''btffirixm me 
that God is ever merciful to those wise tin&riely put 
their trust in Him. ' . * 

,< ,<T’ V ’ 

THE INVALID SEA VOYAGE. 

When all other remedies fail, physicians Ste&imAiid ' 
travelling, a sea voyage, or some other mode of change 
of air, locality, and habits ; and such changes often 
produce wonderful effects on tbe system. Nor can this 
be well explained in theory. Physicians know not how 
it happens w they prescribe it empirically, and, as in 
many other cases, are guided by experience, not by 
reasoning. To invalids, there is something at first view 
in a sea vtyage repulsive and uninviting; but if the 
arrangements and accommodation are at all tolerable, 
this feeling is soon got the better of. To pass from a 
comfortable home into a ship, appears at first un- 
pleasant ; but to pass frftgt the crowded smoky atmo- 
sphere of the city to the pure, expansive, and quiet 
atmosphere of the ocean, will be foupd a relief and 
a pleasure. Let us see what is the difference of this 
atmosphere from the other, and then we will lie better 
able to judge, especially in the case of a debilitated 
nervous person, one whose digestive organs are out of 
order, or worn, and whose chest, and breathing, and 
circulation are constant sources of anxiety and an- 
noyance. ' 

The sea air is pure and uncontaminated. It is of a 
soft equable temperature — lower (than that of land often 
is, it is true, but not liable to Buch Budden changes — 
never dry and parched; and rarely, except under a 
tropic sun, hot and suffocating. It contains, in general, 1 
about an equable portion of moisture — not too much — 
never in excess, as is often the case on land, and never 
too little. The stratum 6f air next the sea is, on the 
whole, drier than that on a corresponding portion of 
land. This arises from certain laws of temperature 
and evaporation. Then its electric condition is much 
more uniform — a matter of more importance than is 
generally imagined. There are no epidemics, influenzas, 
plagues, or anything of tbe kind experienced At sea. 
On the contrary, as soon as the fugitive and sufferer 
from such maladies finds himself fairly out into the 
ocean, all of them disappear. How seldom dqjyr^. flnd 
tne sailor, while at sea, affected with any of those ma- 
ladies so common on land, and especially in cities 1 No 
one but an invalid can know or appreciate the comfort 
of a sea atmosphere, the increased ease, of breathing, 
the renewed vigour and elasticity, the absence of pal- 
pitations, and the sound sleep which the monotonous 
dashing aqsl the salutary motion of the wavy billows 
induce. To a landsman, to be sure, the rolling motion 
at first is not so pleasant ; but custom soon reconciles 
him to this; an<^ in certain cases this very motion 
becomes highly beneficial. Q ** 

The s&r air, fifos have said, is pure and bracing. 
Instead of the noxious particles and effluvia constantly 
floating about in the city atmosphere, end the iuiaama 
notf unfrequent in the rural plains and valleys, tbe 
sea air is impregnated with a slight proportion of sa- 
line matters— common salt, iodine, bromine, and some 
others. Now* may not these act chemically on the 
system? And hence, probably, the renewed and in- 
creased appetite> the improved condition of the secre- 
tions, all essential in a state of ^perfect $enltk 'But a 
sea voyage is monotonous? Not it all especially "hot 
to the LivaKd, It may be monotonous to a Ax-hunter, 
to the owner^of buBocks,^? tte cavdry '^ficer, to the 
view-hunter, ever cm the about for novelty ; 

but to the ^ Valid, indispose! to touch bodily exertion, 
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inclined, or obliged to live by role, fpi to walk, talk, : 
and oaeve by square and measure, "where can there: 
be, such a jjkim m a mug vessel, Irhere the meal^ 
the watches; the deck scrubbings, and evely sort of 
work and occupation is regulated by the strictest re- 
gard to Tfc the invalid, who, after one meal, 

spends half toe interval in thinking about and antici- 
pating the next, what so delightful as dinner served up 
to a very minute, and cookery, too, though simple, yet 
of the very best description of its Bad ? A roaste^ 
potato never tasted anywhere so well as on board a 
ship, perhaps the master-work of some jet black *and 
shining-faced negro, bom with an instinct for rooking 
yams 1 «And what can be more palatable than pea-soup 
— the boast of all cabin-boys ? Then there is a novelty 
about all naval operations, which months of keen obser- 
vation cannot fully satiate. The evolutions on deck 
afford a never-failing source of investigation ; the sajls, 
and rojies, and yards, and pulleys, and gay ensigns and 
pendants ; the human population — from the captain 
down to the black cook and the urchin cgfrin-boy, with 
all their peculiar actions, sayings, and looks — afford 
cxliaustless studies to the inquisitive novice. Then the 
economy of the cabin — its furnishings, lockers, berths, 
1 m vo all to bo scrutinised — its storm-windows, lights, 
ii replaces, mirrors — all ^different from anything on 
shore ; and when this is exhausted, an exploration of 
the forecastle, the licjd, ^md every corner and cranny 
of your temporary prison-house, will all tend to sup- 
plement your enjoyments. 

A si up has been called a prison ; but where is thought 
so free and expansive as when looking around you from 
the deck in sonic calm and glowing evening, or in the 
fctill hour of mid-day? It is true your actual sphere 
of vision is circumscribed ; for looking on the level sea 
from a ship’s deck, your circle does not embrace above 
two or three miles in extent ; yet how vast and bound- 
less a flight into infinite space does not fancy suggest 
to your mind, and what calm ant| elevating trains of 
thought may you not pursue, as hours on hours glide 
on unheeded ? But the view is monotonous, it is again 
affirmed, aud unvarying in its elements -, for tliete is 
nothing but the same sea and sky, the one touching, or 
appeariug to terminate, in the other. But so it is % in 
your country-house, in the middle of that flat plain, or 
even in your ornamental cottage, placed in the moBt 
picturesque situation. _ All these become monotonous 
io the dull eye or the unidea’d mind. But at sea, have 
you not all the varieties, as well as on shore, pr cloifll 
and sunshine— of glorious sunrise and splendid Sunset? 
Have you not the calm — the breeze grateful as a cools 
ingj^Cgath, and as an essential sweller of your saijp — 
the stiff breeze curling the green swelling waves into 
white foam, and the storm raising sky and ocean into 
aw ful sublimity ? People say you cannot read at sea 
or yrite much; but this is a mistake. Where are 
there greater letter-scribblers, journal- writers, or even 
book-makers, than sailors ? But for an invalid touch 
reading or writing is not necessary, rather injurious, 
(jet him divert his mind with pleasing variety, calm 
hiusings, and easy observation. The great deep, far 
from any shore, does not indeed# present many ani- 
mated objects, tit is singularly destitute Jof vegeta- 
tion, and of the larger kinds of ai/mated ure ; but the 
oeeftn waters, even at such remote distances from land, 
still swam with minute beings— the shining clios. the 
sailing phasallas, and innumerable animalcules, that will 
display themselves before 'ire microscopic lens. Then, 
too, may the sailor invalid become an astronomer— 
watch the stars, the moon, and the satellites, and learn 
hosr these all Berve to guide the mariner's track so 
surely through the vast ocean. The daily reckoning 
and ship's py^.sss, the taking of the sun’s altitude, the 
approach to land, indicated by the floating sea-weeds 
*ai)d the white-winged sea-birds, that joyfully ttke their 
flights around— all thesear^ sources of gentle and salu- 
excitement JFhe very stepping on shore, JWfrnjj 
.again the tregd of earth* seeing the trges an<£ green 
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fields, the hows and crowds of __ 
tite coftsciousness of renewed health 
citt-HKiftreei to pleasing to the to 
lookhrc cm his shift with^lere tod 
■’ i Wv * si y 

'•■fjf'Gt ENEROSITY OP AUTHORS; f 
T&’Wght of a learned mas 'In want mads even tlm 
satirist Boileau so uneasy, that he could, noi forbem lend- 
ing Him money. The prudently economical $A mm ' 
for some time freely openedi his purse to texnm ttngj 
difficulties of his friend Steele, produced by foolish 
extravagance. There does not seem to’exist the itiighteet 
confirmation of the story of Addison hating put m 
execution into Sleele's house to recover a sum ®f mattey 
which he owed him. In a letter to his wife, written' to, 
August 1708$ Steel© mentions that he haw* paid Mr 
Adais^p the whole oiffe thousand pounds*;' ana at a later 
period he says, ‘ Mr Addison's money you will hare>w- 
morrow noon.’ It is related o# Goldsmith, whose -:hsjtet 
adored humanity, that he enlarged his list of ptitottoete 
as his finances increased, and that his charity extended 
eyen to his last guinea. Once having visited * peer 
woman, whossi sickness he plainly perceived was caused 
by an empty cupboard, he qent her a pill-box containing, 
ten guineas, bearing the inscription, * To be taken Is 
occasion may require.' He was frequently deceived by 
impostors, who worked upon his generous sympathies 
with fabricated tales of most lamentable misfortunes; 
but no feeling mind will harshly censure him for his 
unsuspecting credulity and overflowing humanity. In 
his unbounded philanthropy he exclaims — 

* Yet oft a sigh prevails, and sorrows fall. 

To see the hoard of human bliss so small ; 

And oft I wish, amidst the scene, to And 

Some spot to real happiness consigned ; 

Where my worn soul, each wandering hope at rest, 

• May gather bliss to bco my fellows blest.* 

G^vy, in one of his letters, writtei^in 17G1, says that 
Mr Benjamin Still ingfleet, the writer on natural history 
and agriciflture, ‘fives in a garret in the winter, that 
he mav support some neifr relations who d offend upon 
him. Ijpe is always employed, always cheerful, and is 
an honest worthy man.* Voltaire was ever happy to 
assist persons in distress, especially , yeung parsons of 
talent struggling with difficulty. The granddaughter 
of toe great dramatic poet Peter Corneille, being fasti- 
tuto of money and friends, attracted the sympathy of 
Voltaire, who supported her for three years ; and having I I 
by that time finished he* education, he married her to a’"'* 
gentleman. Voltaire not only gave her w marriage- 
portion, but he wrote, and published by subscription, for 
her benefit, a commentary oiathe works of her celebrated* 
^randfathlr, whereby she obtained in a short fhne fifty 
Thousand* livres. The kin,«T France subscribed eight * 
thousand livres, and some foreign princes followed his 11 
example : the Duke de Ch^seulT^he^WWhess^te’ u3Rn- jj- 
niont, and Madame de Pompadour, subscribed consider- 
able sums. M. De la Barde, the king’s banker, took 
several copies, and greatly increased the sale of the work 
by his zeal in promoting the benevolent intentions of 
Voltaire. To an unfortunate bookseller at Colmar, whose 
affairs were much deranged, Voltaire made a present of 
his * Annals of the Empire,’ and also lent five thousand 
livres. Two brothers, respectable citizens of Geneva, 
having invited him to print his productions there, 
complied, and made a present of his works to them in the 
same handsome manner as he had done to the bookseller 
at Colmar.* 

Shenstone was one day walking through his romantic 
retreat, in company with his Delia (Miss Wilmot), when 
avather unpleasant intruder rushed out of * thicket, and 
m eluting* a pistol to his breast, demanded hit mossy. 
Delia fainted, while Shenstone qutetly surrendered , Ids 
pulse, anxious to see the back, of the man as qulckhr 
as* possible. The robber seized the money, threw his 
pistol into the water, and immediately ded&mped. £&&- 
stone ordered his footboy to pursue him at a distance, 
tod observe whither he went. Du a short time the lad 
returned, and infytoed his master that,' gating traced 
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the xn&D to hi* home, he peeped through . the . keyhole pf 
the-door, and flaw him throw the puree to hie wife, a$& 
then taking up two of hits poor children, One on each 
knee, he said to them he Jmd raped his soul to keep 
them from starving, end immediately hurst into a flood 
of team. Having learned that he was a labourer, reputed 
honest and industrious, but opj*caood by want and a 
large family, Shenstone went toluB house, when the man, 
kneeling down at his feet, imploded, mercy. The poet 
not only forgave him, but provided him with employment 
as long as he lived. 1 • 

When Lord Byron resided in the Albany, Piccadilly, 
a young lady, ait unsuccessful poetess, who was friend- 
less, and involved in difficulties through the misfortunes 
of her famj^y, whose distressed state dkply preyed upon 
her mind, resolved, on the plea of authorship, to introduce 
herself to Byron, and solicit his subscriptiotf to her poems. 
From a perusal #f his works, she Soncluded that he gras 
of «ap, amiable disposition, and much misunderstood by 
the world. His kind reception of her fully confirmed 
her . opinion; for having simply stated her motive for 
coming to him, he in the most delicate manner pre- 
vented her from dwelling on any painful troubles, ^y 
immediately beginning Borne general conversation ; m 
the course of which he wrote a a draft, which he folded up 
{Kid presented to her as his 'subscription. She did not 
of course look at the paper while in his presence, as his 
conversation was too delightful to be relinquished for a 
moment; but on her leaving him, she inspected it, when 
to her joy she found it was a draft on his banker for 
fifty pounds. 

Xtoscoe humanely devoted the profits of his amusing 

* Memoir of Richard Roberts ’ to the use of that singular, 
helpless, and half-witted person, well known in Liverpool 
from* the extraordinary number of languages which he 
could read, self-taught. After the publication of ,Itos- 
coe’s work, the poor, and, till then, dirtily-clad linguist, 
might be seen properly clothed, with his portable library 
stuffed, as in fontfcr times, between, his shirt ahd ( his 
skin, for he still disdained a fixed abode. 

4. *■ V* - 

to 

| , MINES OF NATURAE MANURE. Si 

' The * Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural Gazette 9 an- 
nounoesAho important fact, that beds of fossil phosphates 
— the most fertilising of immures — have been discovered in 
Surrey, along the lower edge of the ehalk formation. Liebig 
hair' already predicted their existence in the following 
words : * In the remains of an extinct animal world, Eng- 
^and is .to find the means of increasing her wealth in agri- 
cultural produce, as she has already found the great sup- 
port of her manufacturing industry in fossil fuel.’ The 
fulfilment of this nroplieoy. is due to the exertions and 
researches of Mr J. M. Paine of Farnhaxn. That gentle- 
man having noticed that a certain portion of Jus estet# 
remarkable for the green tint # of the soil, was exceedingly 
s onfe of the earth to a chemist for analysa- 
tibh without SfrP~conchisivg result, but afterwards for- 
warded to Professor Way a box of marl dug out of a pit 
sunk in the same sort of s^il. This proved, on analysis, to 
possess great fertilising power, which was very Materially 
increased when washed and selected. Out of the richest . 
vein of one- Of the pits (says Mr Paine) we dug a masoS 
weighing . 32 lbs. This was thoroughly washed, and from 
it we obtained 14 jbe., or about 44 per cent., of 'dean Jiard 
fossil-like lumps or every size. The fossils contain sensible 
quantities of fluorine, but its proportion was not ascertained. 
Mr Paine has nodoubt that similar strata of rioh manure 
exist in equal, ifnot greater abundance in other parts of 
England. Use va^ lmporhiP.ee of hia discovery to agricul- 
ture peed not be printed Out , — Newspaper paragraph. 

* OTIfi tWt OF MAY. „ 

1 In Scotland/ tbs Observance of May morning seldtfm 
extends farther than the bathing of faces in the tempting 
dev; bat we learn that the young ffbfe of a boalding-school 
in Ding . v.aU, for the first time in the north, or at leastf in 
that ancient burgh, crowned their Hsy-qneen, danced round 
their Maypole, and observed ihe v oeei#wi with all due re- 
spect; the girls singing * Flora, iftveihOquden of May/ and 
kneeling by turns to present an oITtAibg of flowers, each 
emblematic of some tender wish. £ - 

• , ^ '* • . 
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THE FAR FAR EAST. 

» -i 

It was a dream of eirly years, the longest and th*Jnst*,'u s - 
And still It lingers bright and lone amid the dreary** if**- 
When I was sick and sad at heart, and faint with *fp*®| oare. 

It threw its radiant amito athwart the shadows ofdugpslv; . 

And still when falls the hour of gloom upon this wayward hteast. 
Unto the far far asst' I turn for solaoe andfo&rriirfc. " 

I feel as if some former birth (*s Indian sage* tedijr 

Had given my migfrat soul within these twaKsss of fight tod well ; 

And now that, ever rad anon, when vexed Wltfcefcrifa and pain. 

It struggles through the mists of time, 'rad Wandershame again* 
Fof still in pious reverence to her 1 how the knee, 

As if indeed tlip far far bast a mother were to me. 

Bure *tis the form I worthipped then which haunts my memory 
now, o 

To mock with fairy light my dreams, rad flush my pallid brow ; 
Sure *tis the h&iftl I then did grasp in friendship’s holy strain,' 

For which this cold and selfish dime I search, and search in vain : 
Alas ! nor heart nor hand like these I meet whSds’ev I rove, 

And in the FAn far bast lie hid man’s faith and woman’s love. 
c» 

Oh for the morning’s swiftest wings to hear me os I flee ! 

Oh for the xnueio of the watte, wild winds and moaning sea ! 

Oh to behold yon western sun sink in his bloody grave, 

And a new day-spring rise for me upon the desert wave ! 

Oh to throw oif this coil of though^. and care, and grief, and pain, 
And in the far far b abt to be a joyous child again ! 

L. It. 


OUR WONDROUS ATMOSPHERE. 

Tlie atmosphere rises above us with its cathedral dome, 
arching towards the heaven, of which it is the most 
familiar synonymo and symbol. It floats around us 
like that grand object which the apostle John saw in 
his vision — ‘ a sea of glass like unto crystal.’ So massive 
is it, that when it begins to stir, it tosses about great 
ships like playthings, and sweeps cities and forests/ like 
snowflakes, to destruction before iV. And yet it is so 
mobile, that we have lived years in it before wo can be 
persuaded that it exists at all, and the great hulk of man- 
kind never realise the truth that they are bathed in an 
ocean of air. Its weight is so enormous, that iron shivers 
befric it like glass; yet a soap-bell sails through it with 
impunity, and the tiniest insect waves it aside with its 
wing. It ministers lavishly to all the senses. Wo touch 
it not, but it touches us. Its warm south winds bring 
back colour to the pale face of the invalid ; its cool west 
winds refresh the fevered brow, and moke the blood mantle 
in our cheeks; even its north blasts brace into new vigour 
<ihe burdened children of our rugged dime. The eye is 
indebted to it for all the magnificence of sunrise, the full 
brightness of mid-day, the chastened radiance of the gloam- 
ing, and the clouds that cradle near the setting-sun. But 
forcit the rainbow would want its * triumphal a 
the winds would not send their fleecy messengers on 
errands round the heavens. The cold etlicr would not 
shed its snow-feathers on the earth, nor would drops of 
dew gather on the flowers. The kindly rain would qpver 
fell, nor hail-storm nor fog diversify the face of the sky. 
Our Baked globe would turn its tanned and unshadowed 
forehead to the sun, and one dreary, monotonous blaze of 
light and heat dazzle and burn up all tilings. Were there 
no atmosphere, the evening sun would in a moment set, 
and, ‘ ‘ ’ ” 4 ~ ‘ 

the 
slip 

of evening gather by ^egrees, and the flowers have time to 
bow their heads; and eaoli creature space to. find a place 
of rest, and to nestle to repose. In the morning, the garish 
sun Would at one bound burst front tbe bosom of night, 
and blaze above the horizon \ but the air watches' for his 
doming, and sends at first but one little ray to announce 
his approach, and then another, and by and ‘by a handful, 
and so gently draws aside the curtain of night, and slowly 
lets the light fell on the face of the sleeping earth, till fler 
eyelids open, and, like man, she goctl/forth again /to her 
labour till the evening. — Quarterly Aetnetv. - * jPyV’S 
' ■ 
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THE SKEERYVORE LIGHTHOUSE. 

In the Atlantic Ocean, between the Western Islands of 
Scotland and the north of Ireland, there i^a cluster of 
rocks, the tops of which only appear above high water, 
and which were formerly the cause of much perdition 
V of shipping, as they lay in the track of vessels making 
for the Irish Channel and the Firth of Clyde, and there 
was no means of warning the mariner against their 
troaclierous neighbourhood. The centre of the cluster, 
from which the whole tifoklhcir name, was the Skerry - 
vore [that is, Great Rock], which at high water pre- 
sented a few masses of small superficies, rising about 
five feet above the waves, so that in stormy weather 
it was swept over by every surge. On this rock, twelve 
miles from the island of Tirree, which is the nearest 
land, it*was resolved in 1834 to erect a lighthouse, and 
the duty of conducting the operations was confided to 
Mr Alan StevenBOn, gon and successor of the respect- 
able engineer by whom the Bell-ltock Lighthouse had 
Jxsen erected about twenty-live years%efore. We have 
now Mr Stevenson’s account of the work in an elegant 
and elaborate quarto, which can scarcely be more inte- 
resting to the members of his profession for its technical 
and scientific details, than to the general public for \t\ 
narrative of an unusual class of dangers and difficulties 
cheerfully encountered in the cause of humanity, and 
overcome through the aid of carefulness and skill. 


pared to hear of the peculiar steps necessary \o be 
taken in order to rear a pharos upon a rock in such a 
II ^ r sfc, to i« difficult \\P any state of the tidf 

upon the rock. It affords no shelter, no room 
for working; it is twelve miles from land, and even 
■that land is only an inhospitable wilderness, remote by 
two o* three days’ sail from any place where the con- 
veniences of civilised life can be commanded, or any 
mechanical operations arc conducted. Theje circum- 
stances rendered necessary such a series of preliminary 
arr&rigements as only could be accomplished by a liberal 
outlay of money, and an exertion of foresight and pa- 
tience equally extraordinary. On reviewing; 01 e work 
after it was perfected, one is at a lot* whether most to 
admire the resources which a wealthy state can bring 
to bear on such objects, or the heroism and fortitude «of 
the men who devoted themselves to the business. 

The first step was a survey of the rock, in itself a 
most difficult t*k, which Mr Stevenson did not complete 
till t!ga summer of 1835. He had then to take sound- 
ings all round, for the sake of the vessels, which were to 
be employed ina»rrying f on the works. He had also to 
examine the rock geologically, ifi order to ascertain its 
8otradoes$ and Its hapability of being worked for a foun- 
dation. It proved to be a gnefta of excessive hardness, 
andyefc perforated ih Sba-c*vq8 which narrowed consider- 

^ ^ , , ( ^ _ 


ably* the workable gnfiind. One of these terminated in 
a narrow spherical chamber, worked smooth byvthe 
tumbling of a few bouldere, and* having an apertursj! !> at 
top, through which came occasionally a jet of water 
twenty feet high, white as snow, and during sunshine, 
clothed in the hues of thq rainbow. So smoothened was 
the whole exterior of the rock by the dash of the sea, 
that at one of their early landings the foi$man of th# 
masons described it as likes 1 climbing up* the outside of 
a bottle.* * 

The second step was to plant a colony of works at 
Hynisli, in the south angle of the island of Tirree. Here 
a piece of ground, fifteen acres in extent, was feued from 
the Duke of Argyle for the permanent establishment 
connected with the intended lighthouse, while thirty 
acres more were leased for the purposes of a temporary 
workyard. * For our works,’ says Mr Stevenson, * crafts- 
men ofisevery sort were to be transported, houses were 
to*bg built for their reception, proviqjpns and fuel were 
to be imported, nnd tyols and implements of every kind 
were to be nfade.’ A stean^ tender was also to be built 
for communications between the works and the rock. 
These operations were the work of 1830 and 1837, during 
which 'time the quarrying of materials \yis also^going 
on at Ilynish, where, however, they ultimately found the 
stone to be unsuitable for the proposed tower. It was 
not till the beginning of the summer of 1838 that tney 
were ready to effect gpy operations on the rock itself. 


Most persons in common life mast be quite uilpre- UThe firs* duty there wat to rear a wooden barrack 


for the accommodation of the men; a worff of the 
.fnost critical nature, on acqgunt of the violence of 
the sea-drift, to which it must necessarily be exposed. 

‘ A providing/ says Mr SJevenson, 4 the means of 
efficiently carrying on bo many complicated opera-^ 
tions in a situation so diifi<$lt aiffl. rtflifift, i^fs im- 
possible, even with the greatest foresight, to avoid 
omissions; while delay of a most injurious kind may 
result from very trivial wants. Even the omission of a 
handful of sand, or a piece of clay, might effectually 
stop for a season the progress of plans in the maturing 
of which hqpdreds of pounds had been expended. Ac- 
cordingly, although I had bestowed all the forethought 
which I could give the various details of the prepay J 
ration for the season (of which I found it absolutely j 
indispensable to bo personally aware, even to the extent 
of the cooking dishes), new wants were continually 1 
"springing up, and new delays occasioned, so that it was 
nofcftntil the evening of the 23d of J une*that I Could 
rtytrrk at Tobermory in the Pharos Lighthouse Tender* 
commanded fcy Mr Thomas Macurlch, wtfch #11 
requisites on boardffor commencing the season’s opera- 
tion** 7 Jt was not till five days after that Mr Stevenson 
could effect a landing on the, rook, where he spent so 
afternoon in maHti^g off sites for the proposed barrack, 
the smith's f&rge, other articles required ter 1 the 
. i ■ 4 ^ , _ . i * . 
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work. lie had then to rettfrn to Greenock for. the re? 
mainder of the necessary implements, and he did not 
land again on Skerryvore till the 7th of August. The 
disembarkation of variouiheavy Articles, and the carry- 
ing of them over the slippery rocks, were operations of 
extreme difficulty, attended by considerable discomfort ; 
yet, adds Mr Stevenson, * it invariably happened that, 
in spite of all the fatigue and •privation attending a 
day's work on this unsheltered rock, the landsmen , 
were for the moat part sorry to exchange it for the 
ship, Ivhich rolled so heavily, as to leave few free from 
sea-sickness, and to deprive most of the workmen of 
sleep at ought, even after their unufually great exer- 
tions during the day.’ 0 

While proceeding with the landing of materials, the 
party suffered a gale on the night of the 8th of. August, 
and with great difficulty got through the environing 
shoals to their retreat at Hynish. 4 A more anxious 
night I never spent; there being upwards of thirty 
people on board, with the prospect, during several 
hours, of striking every minute/ lieturning four days 
lifter, they had six days of good weather, which enabled 
them to fasten up the strong pyramid of beams 44 feet 
h\gh, on a base about 34 feet in diameter, on which 
the barrack was to be perched. "While thus engaged, 

* the economy of our life was somewhat singular. We 
landed at four o'clock every morning to commence work, 
and generally breakfasted on the rock at eight, at which 
time the boat arrived with large pitchers of tea, bags of 
biscuit, and canteens of beef. Jjreiikfast was despatched 
in half an hour, and work resumed, till about two 
o'clock, which hour brought the dinner, differing in its 
materials from breakfast only in the addition of a thick 
pottage of vegetables, and tiie substitution of neer for 
tea. Dinner, occupied no longer time than breakfast, 
and, like it, was succeeded by another season of toil, 
which lasted until eight, and. sometimes till nine o'clock, 
when it was so dark, that we could scarcely .scramble 
to the boats, and were often glad to avail obraelves of 
all the assistance we could obtain from an occasional 
flash rfTa lantern, and from following the voices. Once 
on the deck of the little .tender, and the boats hoisted 
iifpthe materials of breakfast were again produced under 
the name of supper; but the heaving of the vessel 
t- damped the animation which ^attended the meals on the 
rock, and destroyed the appetite of the men, who, with 
few exceptions, were so little sea-worthy % us to prefer 
messing on the rock even during rain, -to facing theJ 
closeness of the forecastle. As 1 generally retired to^ 
the cabin to write up my notes, when tha£ was pru:- 
tieable, and wait the arrival of my own refection, I 
«r-tix^ 8 sc 3 eti 4 ^ji^ionoderably amused by the regularity 
with which the men cliotC their mess* masters, and the 
desire which some displayed for the important duties of 
- carving and distributing the rations. Evei^ the short 
time that could be snatched from the half-hour’s inter- 
val at dinner was generally devoted to a nap ; and thra 
amount of hard labour and long exposure to tho sun, 
which- could hardly be reckoned at less than sixteen 
hours a-day, prevented much conversation <fver supper ; 
vet in many, the love of controversy is so deeply rooted, 
that I have often, from my small fcabin, overheard the 
political topics of the day, with regard to church and 
state, very gravely discussed on deck over a, pipe of 
tobacco.’ Bad weather recurring, they were obliged to 
, run for shelter omce more, and they did not re-land on' 
the rock till.the 31st of August, and only then for a.few 
diours. They had only occasional landing^ for nearly a 
fortnight afterwards, and at last they were obliged to 
quit work for the season on the Uth of September, 
leaving things in a less finished state than was* desir- 
able. 4 Before leaving therock,* says Mr Stevenson, * I 
climbed to the top of the pyramid, frtwp which I now, 
for the first time, got a bird's-eye view of the various 
shoals which the stormy state of^the *4k so well dis- 
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closed i and my ^.evution above the rock itself decreased 
the apparent elevation of the rugged ledge .so. much, 
that it seemed t'o me as if e%ph successive wave must 
sweep right over its surface, and carry before tfc 

into the wide Atlantic. So loud was thkittgrmg'hf the 
wind among the timbers of the barrack, and so hoarse 
the clamour of thq waves, that I could not hear the 
voices of the men below; and I with difficulty occa- 
sionally caught the sharp tinkle of the hammers on the 
rock. When I looked back upon the works of tlie sea 
soy, upon our difficulties, and, 1 must add, dangers, and 
the small result of our exertions — for we had only been 
135 hours at work on the rock between the 7th August 
and the 11th September — I could see that in good truth 
there were nrnny difficulties before us ; but there was 
also much cause for thankfulness in the many escapes 
we had made.' 

Mr Stc veil son left the works with a pleasing augury 
from what had already been effected ; but to his great 
distress, a storm which occurred early in November 
carried awar all but a fragment of the strong work 
which they had erected. The smith’s forge at the same 
time disappeared, and tho anvil was carried eight yards 
from its proper situation. So unexpected was the fate 
o' the pyramid, that it was concluded that some portion 
of a wreck had dashed against it, and thus assisted in 
its destruction. 

Another evil of this time t was^ the failure of the quar- 
ries at Hynish, and the necessity of bringing stones from 
a superior quarry at Ross, in the Isle of Mull. The 
stone thus obtained was a granite of great durability, 
nearly as hard and dense as the gneiss of Tirree. it 
gives a striking 'idea of the difficulties of the whole 
undertaking, that the blocks could not be directly trans- 
ported from Mull to Skerryvore; they had to be. landed 
at Hynish, and rc-shipped for the rock at certain happy 
junctures, when the weather was such as to permit a 
landing of them at Skerryvore.’ While remaining at 
Hynish, they were fully dressed with all requisite 
exactness, and laifl down course after course on a flat* 
surface, so ns to ascertain their suitableness for taking 
tiicir designed places in the building. Among the pre- 
liminaries at Hynish hitherto not spoken of, was the 
construction of a low-water pier for the embarkation of 
the materials. 

In the course of the working season of 1839 (a work- 
ing season at the rock lasted only from May till Sep- 
tember), a second pyramid was formed on somewhat 
securer principles, and the barrack fitted upon it. The 
latter was a wooden box divided into three storeys, of 
which the two lowest were penetrated by the beams of 
the pyramid. The first served as a kitchen, the second 
was divided into two cabins, one of ivhich 'ftas^it/i 1 - 
Stevenson’s use, the other for the foreman of the works ; 
the third storey was for the thirty men who were to be 
engaged in the rearing of the lighthouse. While thjs 
work was proceeding, the space for the foundation of 
the*tower was in the course of being excavated-^a work 
of immense difficulty, owing to the hardness of the rock, 
and which was not completed till next summer. Dur- 
ing the season of 1839, they also prepared a soft of 
wharf for the debarkation of the stores for the building. 
It was dme by blasting; and the piinoi were sprung 
during high tide*Jj>y a galvanic battery, * to the great 
amazement and even terror of the native boatmen, who 
were obviously much puzzled to trace the mysterious 
liiik which connected the drawing of a string, at the dis- 
tance of about one hundred yards, with a low murmur 
like distant thunder, and a sudden commotion of water 
in the landing-place, which boiled up, aiffi then belched 
forth a dense cloud of smoke ; nor was their surprise 
lessened when they saig that it had been followed by 
a large rent in the rock.* During August they had a 
severe storm, which destroyed their moorings, and. car- 
ried off the smith’s forge; but on tb^ whole, this was^a 
more succe^ful semen tjian the last; and when they 
returned in April 1840, Everything was found in good 
ord$r, even to tho bueuitvwhteh c tb*y had left in the 
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barrack for any shipwrecked crew \^hicb might have 
elm need to be thrown on the rock. 

In May, the party took up their* residence in the 
barrack, and the time formerly consumed in embarking 
and disembarking being thus spared, they were able to 
advance somewhat* faster with their labours. It was, 
however, an uncomfortable habitation, and in bad 
weqyther, life on Skerryvor© was far from agreeable. 
According to Mr Stevenson- Buriqg the first month 
we suffered much from the flooding of our apartment* 
with water, at times when heavy sprays lashed the 
wills of the barrack with great violence, and also cur- 
ing rainy weather; and in northerly gales we had much 
difficulty in keeping ourselves warm. On one occasion, 
also, we were fourteen days without communication 
with the shore or tto steamer ; And during the greater 
part of that time wc saw nothing but white fields of 
foam as for as the eye could reach, and ifeard nothing 
but the whistling of the wind and the thunder of the 
waves, which were at times so loud, as to make it almost 
impossible to hear any one speak ForwsOvcral days 
the seas rose so high, as to prevent our attempting to go 
down to the rock ,* and the cold and comfortless nature 
of our abode reduced all hands to the necessity of seek- 
ing warmth in bed, where (rising only to our meals) we 
generally spent the greajgr part of the day, listening to 
the howling of the winds and the beating of the waves, 
which occasionally ma^e tjie house tremble in a startling 
manner. Such a scene, with the ruins of the former 
barrack not twenty yards from us, was calculated only 
to inspire the most desponding anticipations ; and I well 
remember the undefined sense of dread that flashed 
across my mind on being awakened one night by a 
heavy sea, which struck the barrack, and made my cot 
or hammock swing inwards from the wall, and was im- 
mediately followed by a cry of terror from the men in 
the apartment above me, most of whom, startled by the 
sound and tremor, iiffinediately sprang from their berths 
to the floor, impressed with the idea that the whole 
I* fabric had been washed into the sea* The alarm, how- 
ever, was very short, anil the solemn pause which suc- 
ceeded the cry was soon followed by words of reassurance 
and congratulation. Towards the end of the fourteen 
days I began to grow very uneasy, as our provisions 
were drawing to a dose ; and wdien we v'ere at lengfti 
justified, by the state of the sea on the rock, in making 
the signal to those on shore (at the hour fixed for point- 
ing the telescope at Ilynish on the barrack) that a 
landing could be effected, we had not more than tt^nty* 
four hours’ provision on the rock, so that when the 
steamer came in sight she was hailed by all hands witli^ 


! thcjregitest joy.’ 

. **Ii«*ayB elsewhere — 4 The < 


Taaya elsewhere — ‘ The economy of our life on &e 
rock was strange enough. At half* past three in the 
morning we were called, and at four the work com- 
menced, continuing till eight, when half an hour was 
given for breakfast ; after which it was carried ou till 
two, when another half-hour was given for dinner;* and 
the work was again resumed, and continue^ till seven, 
eight, and even nine o’clock, when anything urgent was 
in hand. Supper was then produced, and eaten with 
more leisure and comfort in the copl of the evening. 
Such protracted SKertion produced a continual drowsi- 
ness, and almost every one who sat d^wn felPfost asleep. 

1 have myself repeatedly fallen asleep in the middle 
of breakfast or dinner; and have not unfrequently 
awakened, pen in baud, with a half-written word on*the 
paper 1 Yet life on the Sherry vore rock was by no I 
means destitute of its peculiar pleasures. The grandeur 1 
of the ocean'# rage, the deep murmur of tine waves, the 
hoi^se cry of the sea-birds, which wheeled continually 
over us, especially at our meals, the low moaning of the 
wind, or the gorgeous ^brightness of a glassy sea and a 
cloudless sky, acid the solemn .stillness of a deep blue 
vault, studded with stars* or cheered by the splendours 
of the full moon, were the phases of external things 
that often an our though tg in a situation where, 
with all the battle IJmt sogtetin- es prevailed, tbeif was 
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necessarily so much time for reflection. Tmm changes, 
together with the continual succession Of Aapes and 
fears connected with the important work- i^; ^hfh wc 
were engaged, and the ofUztcurring calls foradyioe or 
direction, as well as occasional hours devoted to nmUdg 
and correspondence, and the pleasures of news fetotn 
home, were more than sufficient to reconcile me fy* 
nay, to make me really enjoy, an uninterrupted resi- 
dence, on one occasion, of not lerfs than five weeks on 
that desert rock.’ • * 

The masoury of the tower Vas commenced on the 4th 
of July 1840, and conducted with grsat spirit fortfoe 
remainder of the season, at the close of which, it had 
been carried to^the height of 8 feet 2 indies. Recom- 
menced in the ensuing May, the solid pall, forming 
the basis, wat> completed on the 8th July. During the 
early part of this season 4 the weather was intensely 
cola, with showers of sleet, and heavier showers A of 
spray, which dashed round qs in all direction* to 
the great discomfort of the poor masons, whose apart- 
ments did not admit of a large wardrobe, while ih %y 
had not the benefit of much room for drying their 
clbthes at the small caboose or cooking-stove in the 
barrack. Eut days together, also, the men were left 
without building materials; owing to the impossibility 
of landing them, or, wlmt was worse, witjiSut the power 
of building what we had on hand, in consequence of $bo 
violeuce of the winds. During such times we often felt 
much anxiety about the safety of the stones which we 
had piled on the rock ready for being built ; and it took 
no small trouble, by the occasion al*application of the 
crane, to save them from being swept into the sea by 
the surf. Nothing struck me more than the illusive 
effect produced on the* mind by the great waves which 
rolled past the rock. The rapidity of their movements, 
and tlu; noise which accompanied their passage through, 
the gullies and rents of the rugged reef, seemed to give 
tnetn the appearance of being muoflF larger than they 
really were ; and even when viewed from the tower, 
after it had risen to tlie,heighfc of thirty foet, they 
seemed^ou approaching the rock, to be on the eve of 
washing4ight over the top of the building, ami sweep- 
ing siiy before them into the sea. It was a long time 
before, by continually watching the waves, uffil com- 
paring their apparent height with the results of their 
impact on the rock, we were enabled to correcWtir 
notions of their magnitude, so as to mark the approach 
of their crested curfcnc heads with composure ; and* 
some dtthe party never became sufficiently familiarised 
with those visitors to avoid suddenly looking round 
when the rush of a breaker was heard behind them, or ( 
recoiling aafew paces when they saw its toweryig crest 
typ#rentl£ about to burst in a torrent over their heads. 
It was only after a long residence ou the rock, and con- 
tinual experimental observation st K "faJtigfinir w< 
lldenee to approach within #few feet of the point which 
I expected the breakers to reach.’ At the close of the 
season ii^ August, when the pile was gauged, it was 
found to preserve the diameter due to the height to the 
46th of an inch, and the height exceeded the contem- 
plated dimension by only half an inch ! 

On the 21st July 1842, the masonry was completed, 
being a tiTwer of 137 feet 11 inches, curving inwards 
from a basis of 42 feet, and containing nine apartmenta 
over each other, f of the accommodation of the establish, 
ment by which the light was to be sustained. It con- 
tains 54,580'Cuhio feet, and 4308 tons of material. From 
the exactness with which the stones were dressed, it 
had never been necessary to redress any deviation from 
th* outline of the building to an extent materially ex- 
ceeding an gighth of an inch. Not a joint in the struqj 
tare was ever found in the slightest degree to give way. 
^the lantern was mow put up, and thus the whole struc- 
ture 4rae completed before the close of the third season t 
hut it was not till February 1844 that, the whole furnish-, 
tags bejug complete, and the keepers introduced to' 
reside in the building, the light was for the first time 
exhibited. It is ^apparatus of eight aquular lenses 
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revolving round a lamp of four concentric wicks, and 

S roduciug a bright blare every minute, visible to the 
istance of eighteen miles.* 

. go ended the consfcnictKm of fihe Ska» vore light- 
house— a work which we hope will long remain as a 
monument of ttie power of man over the physical ele- 
ments by which he is surrounded. Notwithstanding all 
the difficulties and perils attending the work, and though 
several scores of nufo were engrfge'd in it for several 
years* it was accomplished^ w ithout any serious accident 
it is a work which could only have been carried into 
execution in a time of great material wealth and great 
scientific skill like the present. There are some short- 
sighted persons who condemn capital a«*a thing opposed 
to the interests of the industrious classes ; and there are 
others who, with less in their circumstat ces or educa- 
tion to excuse them, speak disparagingly of our age as a 
mechanical one. Let the one inform us how, Vithout 
great stores of wealth, any country could have afforded 
to spend eighty-nine thousand pounds on a lighthouse, 
in order, among other objects, to save poor sailors from 
destruction. Let the others tell us if there are many 
moral spectacles more sublime or ennoblipg than that 
of natural science turned to such purposes, and working 
cult its ends amongst such difficulties. The age of 
chivalry is n?>t past : only, the heroes of our age are 
men who, instead of pursuing whims or wreaking out 
sanguinary feelings, endure great toils, in order to bring 
the laws established by the Almighty to work for the 
extension of human happiness, and the diminution of 
J^man suffering. * 

h' 

X SHANEEN OF THE HILL. 

Hid any of our readers ever go mushroom -gathering ? 
It is pleasant sport ; at least so we thought long-ago in 
what is called life’s holiday — though the time we are 
supposed to be learning our lessons-r-wlien with basket 
in hand, or with hat or bonnet ~s a substitute, wc 
would ramble away, on tsoire summer’s eve, over the 
breezy hills, diligently looking out for the sno^y little 
tufts, that showed their heads here and therethrough 
grass so greensand so Bhort, from the cropping’^ the 
sheep, that even the tiniest foot could find nothing to 
sink iu. What sharp reconnoitring glances were cast 
artrfrAid; what demure unconscious looks lest another 
should espy our prize before we could reach it ; or if, 
U- perchance, more than one keqn pair of little eves did 
‘ 1 light on the same object at the same instafFl? what 
headlong facing, what rolling on the close slippery 
grass, what j^tivc^bounding— one, two, three, ami away 
— over the prostrate bodies ; what gratitud&tfto the lazy 
good-natured one, always the last, that saved his crcd£t 
j so well by stooping to pi£k up the fallen ; aad then 
v-hat to Fie success, of the foremost, return- 

ing with contrite face to iffisr the fruits of victory as 
All amende! 

In such sport then, and on such an evening, we chil- 
dren once wandered away, regardless of distance or of 
time, until our well-filled baskets allowed no excuse for 
farther lingering, and the brilliant clouds in the west, 
now growing paler and paler, warned us it was time we 
should return home. Yes, we knew it well-^that even 
then we were expected— that we must have strayed too 
far — that we were surely earning a lecture : but all the 
same was it to us in that happy heedless hour; and 
still, and still we loitered : now yielding to each fresh 
temptation of adding another,, and yet one more, to our 
gatherings ; now sitting on the mossy bank beneath 
some old hawthdrn counting over our spoil ; now argu- 

»> 

* The octnplellon of Mr Stevenson's labours has been the pre- 
paration of a splendid quarto, giving an 1 Account of the Skerry- 
vore Lighthouse, with Notes on the Illumination of Lighthouses.' 
Adam and Charles Blaok, Edinburgh, To the narrative portions 
of tliis volume we are indebted for the materials of the above 
paper. The scientific details, and numerous ittuatratlve plates, 
Rive the work itself an attraotiofi which xttti&t be felt considerably 
be) end the bounds Of the profession. « 
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ing which, in number or size, ought to reckon for mbit ; 
and now making.all contentedly equal by emptying the 
baskets, and refilling them from one comrabh heap. 

Thus engrossed, we bad forgotten all but our occupa- 
tion and ourselves, rvheh suddenly a long shadow was 
thrown in amidst our little gronf ; and raising our 
heads with a start, we saw standing between us and the 
last rays of the sun a figure not at all like the gigantic 
one prostrate before ift. It was only a young lad, not 
every much oldec than the oldest of ourselves, bare- 
headed, barefooted, and with garments more picturesque 
than entire, evidently the shepherd of the flock, which, 
noV closing up together as they hastily cropped the 
short herbage at our feet, told audibly, as * well as 
visibly, that they at least frit it time to prepare for the 
night. 41 

The boy returned our look of inquiry with one still 
more searching, relaxing at last into a sort of comical 
glance as he spoke some words in Irish, which we 
guessed to mean that he had mistaken us for fairies ; 
but changing the expression of his face in an instant, 
with a perplexed but still shrewd and inquisitive look 
lie thus more intelligibly addressed us : — 1 Jf yc didn’t 
rise up out of the earth, or drop down from the sky, at 
anyrate ’tis far from home ye must bo, and the night 
coming on. Where is the lrt^se that would hould ye, 
or the people that own ye, for I never laid eyes on the 
likes of ye before?’ r < . 

True enough now was our time to look really 
startled. We all stood up, heedless of our overturned 
baskets and’ their lately-valued contents ; we Btood up, 
and gazed far and wide, as well as the fading light 
would permit; but not one familiar landmark could 
we descry, and turning to each other with faces blank 
with dismay, the one thought needed no words to ex- 
press it — we have wandered too far: wc are lost! How 
exactly that scene returns— that fueling — the miserable 
transition from unthinking enjoyment to alarm and 
care; the sudden importance acquired by the ragged 
little shepherd, as we all turned our eyes on him for 
information and advice, and his own quick conscious- 
ness of his position, as, assuming the great man in a 
moment, he looked down on us wretched little people 
with a grave and troubled air, all the while preserving 
an ominous silence, more reproachful and alarming than 
words could have been ! At last the smile that all the 
time had been lurking in his eyes broke out into a 
laugh of irrepressible gaiety, as, bounding down from 
the liffle mound on which we were standing, he led the 
way to the brow of the hill behind tls; and there, on the 
other side, far away indeed across the valley, but still 
within view, pointed Oat a line of plantation, , 
same tifne pronouncing the name of our home with 
another quick glance of inquiry, succeeded by a nod of 
satisfaction, as wc all joyfully exclaimed, ‘ Oh, is it 
there!’ And yet the sight was but a passing rrilef. 
Every one that remembers an Adventure of childhood, 
can *recall how powerfully imagination always magni- 
fied the danger or the delight ; how far away the land- 
marks seemed — how very near the clouds; and t we, 
young as we were, being well read in story, all kinds of 
recollections mingled with our anticipations to heighten 
our distress : . wild beasts, banditti, ffirells, caves; the 
wide, wid& “valley "beforo us, the river in which some 
one had been drowned ; until at last a night on the 
hill, and a bed on the heather, seemed the better alter- 
native to those imaginary fears that conquered the 
more rational dread of alarm to our parents, and anger 
to ourselves. But there were brave little hearts amongst 
us after all; and their exhortations^ with reiterated 
assurances of safe guidance from our new friend, at test 
gave some courage even to the most timid ; and with 
spirits somewhat calmed, and bear teat anvrate resolved, 
we set out ' eastward darkly going* on our pilgrimage 
home. * ** - 

So this was our tot Acquaintance with Shaneen. 
We have dwelt so long oil the introduction, that there 

is hifrdly time to tell how well he '‘fulfilled his under- 

u 
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taking; liow the look of mischief aid fun vanished at obdurate to say, * I yiah wecould became of 

ike sight of our evident distress; how 'nothing but poor Shaneen.’ ' 

good-nature shone out as he would stoop to mount the At length a round-about message guvenewsofhis 
smallest of us by turns on his back ; how exactly he existence, and of hi* yeartitag to see trt 
made his way to the ford with fhe stepping-stones; fellow! he .had viewed his offences in a much moft^ag- 
how he knew all £ie short cuts, and the gaps in the gravated Light than any one else, as he did not ventlfrg 
ditches ; and above all, hpw, wlign utterly foot and evert to send a direct messenger with his eavneft reoUUlt 
heiyt-weary, some stumbled and fell, declaring they for forgiveness, and permission toyrtay for thp ^anping 
nevey again could get up ; hows he drew out, as if by on ‘Miss Lucy’s birthday amlnve with ciiriqflty, or 
magic, a little fife from his pocket, and playing up fe rather interest, too much alive to await his 
well-known national air, put fresh vigour into us. all, some difficulty in tracing the intelligence to a source ’ 
and enabled us to march steadily to the sound of it for that could supply us with •farther news. At last wp 
the rest of the way. p * made it out, and then for the first time learned that . 

He was a wonderful Shaneen! What a speech, nothing Shaneen’s enterprising spirit had worked out thrffulm* ' 
daunted, he made in our favour when we hadn’t a word ment of its own early day-dream. By a kind m free* 
to say for ourselves ! What a first-rate performer we masonry, which stood him instead of other recommen- 
all considered him, when, forgiven and r^pted, we were dation, lie had ingratiated himself with a favourite old ’ 
allowed after supper to bring him into the parlour, and piper, tv ho used to pay his periodical visits quite^ifl 
hear him play two tunes more, a slow and a merry one, reputable guise with his pony qpd his hoy. To beiBonie \ 
before we went off to our nests! What regrets when we his pupil and attendant was Shaneen’s secret ambition, l 
inquirrd for him again in the morning ;*uid yet what the plan for which ho had hoped our influence would 
approval to find that no persuasions could induce him not be refused ; and he had only been waiting the next 
to desert his post for the night, and that, before our vfcit more effectually to propose it, <when lie was thus 
weary heads were well laid on the pillow, he was off and suddenly thrown upon his own resources, and acting for 
away to his flock on the hills ! But from that time for- himself at a venture, succeeded as wellas # if he had i#l 
ward Shaneen often pai^us a visit. Many an old tunc our interest at his back. # Tlie old man .took a fancy to 
he taught us, many a new one he learned : gradually him at once, taught him his art, made him the cam- 
lie was ’made possessor o£ shoes, and a cap, and more panion of his wanderings — the life of all others most 
comfortable clothing ; and then he was taken to watch delightful to Shaneen — and even in regard to his feel- 
our own sheep, and then at last lie was Bent to school, ings, withdrew for a while from the line of route which 
All was well until then: but Shaneen was a born idler, included the scene of his delinquencies; and finally. 

It was said he was a genius; but if so, it lay between quite won by his assiduity, his talent, and his progresa, 
mischief and music— his friends giving him credit for bequeathed the pipes and the pony to ‘ his worthier 
the one, his foes for the other. He would sot the whole hands.’ 

school* distracted with his song or his whistling, his And now, to use Shaneen’s own phrase, he was « settled 
pranks or his jokes; and the master could never leave for lifg to travel about.’ The first use he made of his 
the 1 louse for ten miMites, without finding himself re- independence was, as we have told, to renew his intcr- 
ualied by the sou:id% the fife. This was particularly coifrsc with his eavliest friends; ai« never surely was 
unfortunate, as he wag of au agricultural turn, and arrival hailed with greater pleasure. He came exactly 
would gladly have made leisure, Sven during school on ‘Miss Lucy’s birthday.’ How we rejoiced in his 
hours, to bestow on his farm. Under the monitorship advancifnent, wondered at his improvement, praised 
of some good stupid lads, this had been always attain- and introduced him to our assembled guests; while in- 


when lie, decent man, had set all to their Voster, and Bide we set the example; well was his part perfoiOKid; | 
little expected to find them figuring in a reel when he and dear little Lucy, when she stood up at the top of J 
came back from the field! Human patience could that long country -dance ^ct, promot^J for the first tiin^'j 
bear no more; so Shaneen also probably though# afte* to thtfllbnour of a grown-up partner, wliat^wouid she 
undergoing a merciless drubbing; and bein'* Turther have done, 'midst her embarrassment and blushes, with 
threatened with expulsion, he escaped the disgrace by. every eye fixed on her, waging until she named the - 
a voluntary flight. • \ dance— what would she have done with tlyjt cruel 

sorry were we for poor Shaneen, and uneasy fairiner tlyit enjoyed her confusion, calling audibly for . 
about him too. Days and months passed away without 1 Miss toucy’s fancy,’ by waj of giving l^lp, had not sly 
bringing any tidings, and we often blamed the school- Shaneen, prompt and good-natuwd S'* r«Mptf<iused m * 
master, and even sometimes blamed ourselves, as w r e diversion, and given them ml full occupation in a mo- i 
remembered the simple pastoral life from which we had ment, by playing up that irresistible measure, the Box- 
withdrawn him, and feared that it had but badly*prc- hunter’s Jig? 

pared him for the friendless intercourse wiUi the world Honours and rewards tell thick on Shaneen— Air 
to which in all probability lie had subjected himself. O’Flaherty now, except amongst ourselves. In those 

But long as we had known Shaneen, we did not jovial days he was made welcome wherever he went: 
really know him : he had a plan ofJiis own, to which short need be the invitation that at the same time 
all his aspir&tMnsi long had been tending; and he was announced his arrival; and many an impromptu ball 
only waiting an opportunity to pkef it befbfe us ill a was got up for the sake of the piper, instead of l|jp 
favourable light, when his hopes were completely upstet piper being Bumm&ned to attend at the ball. Indeed it 
by finding us bent on his mental improvement. Silently began to be whispered that prosperity was spoiling him 
submitting, he was still heard at the time to say, ‘ IPthe —that Jie Had his especial favourites, and could be relied 
ould masther must make a gcollard of me, why, there’s, on only by them : but we never found out that he un- 
no saying agin* it. I’ll do my best; and no blame to reasonably disappointed any; and if Ik had favourites, 
me or his horfbur if natuf breaks out.’ could we blame him while we were at the top of the list ? 

Tliis soliloquy was often afterwards remembered in Once only— for complaints were always brought to ju 
favour when charges of ingratitude were brought — we found it hard to excuse him, when, being |ppointed 
against Shaneen; and toe had still better advocates; for piper to theJSsmonde Hunt, and called on to play for 
never- would & burst of the dairymaids’ chorus float in the^club after dinner, he shut up his pipes and walked 
from the.bawn, or never woulu an old lonesome Irish out of the room, because whisky. punch was ordered for 
air rise up from the valley, whistled by t^e ploughman him' whjie the , members were enjoying their claret. It 
, as lie followed his team, without reviving a memory of surely seemed an absurd impertinence : but he had his 
our own little jni^ftrel, afd winning even thefmost favourites tttere and some of thent^ioUowed to 
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remonstrate — sotpe advising him to apologise, some 
requesting him to return, and all promising better treat- 
ment for tile time to come^ but no; Shaneen was inex- 
orable, and to all their intrefeties %ave this one answer, 
comprehending all he would say for past, present, and 
future — * *Twas not for myself but for my music I stood 
up ? 'tis that alone that brings me into sich honourable 
company, and for ity sake I exppcjt honourable trate- 
ment -wherever I go. I would play for the chillier on 
the cabin 'flu re, and thank them kindly for the dhrink 
of cowld water they brought from the spring ; the girls 
at the farm will fiever say' I slackened my hand when 
there was nothing in theirs but the cup of fresh butter- 
milk Lan^yer honours can remember that many's the 
time the jug passed backwards and forwards between 
the ould masther and myself, till 1 bothered him fairly 
to sleep with “ The colleen dhas trutheen a mo.” But 
new (music for new fashions they will never- match me — 
and If I once was to lig J it up my heart with a dlirop of 
the cratur, white the cowld wine was quenching their 
hearts and their brains, believe me for once — and there’s 
no more use in talking — we'd part before the end of tjie 
night with more difference than now/ <. 

There was no arguing further ; the club dinners lost 
fheir chief attraction : but one of the members secured 
it at once for -his own. Ac jolly old sportsman, lie 
applauded O’Flaherty’s spirit, dubbed him his family 
piper, and carried him home. Here for a while Slianeen 
seemed quite contented, ‘with the best of tratement, 
company, music, and dancing galore;' but at the first 
opportunity the errant nature once more broke out: 
he transferred his allegiance from the father to one of 
the sons; and sorry, though not much surpmed, we 
received his farewells before lie set out with ‘ Master 
Darby,' and some others as restless and enterprising as 
himself, to try their fortune in fighting with the Irish 
legion for the youi^ queen of Spain. * 

Their fortune was sorely tried — to believe their own 
story — the fickle goddess having fnade them her espe- 
cial spon. But in one respect they were successful— 
they returned again ; though without one otl^T com- 
panion left to contradict or confirm their tale, fcpr this 
singular good -luck Master Darby modestly ana quite 
satisfactorily accounted, by hints of royal regard, which 
of course no one expected to have more fully detailed ; 
but Shaneen, who did not feel under such deep obliga- 
tions, whispered, in confidence, that they had barely 
Escaped from a prison, where I 13 at least waB nqp^being 
ruined fonjifc by the rats having taken a fancy to nibble 
his Ungers and toes ; and he never could remember the 
outlandish name of that princess to whose favour Master 
Darby imputed their deliverance, though alWys ready 
to swear in Spanish, English, and Irish, that*shc w6uf& 
gladly have trade him her own, only he thought it 
rather TfiertHwiTtet to* com^ home with his head on his 
ghoulderg than remain to have it chopped off for the 
<^f 1 the furriimers. Upon my life it is no 
lie, thpugfc one of ye believe me. If Miss Lucy 
was herepfcis the would give me credit, for she under- 
stood thy manners, and knew I always meant the truth 
when I tould a good story of another or a bad one of 
myself/ a 

But Miss Lucy was no longer there — that ally was 
gone. Whether in a spirit of observation or of pro- 
phecy, Shaneen struck the right .chord when he played 
the ‘Fox-hunter' as Miss Lucy’s fancy. Happily her 
choice possessed other perfections also, and more than 
supplied the place of home and friends when they had 
to cross the Atlantic together, and settle for a while in 
a distant land. There, one evening at a party in her 
c.m house, an Irish officer in commaud op the neigh- 
bouring garrison came up to her with a smiling apology 
for bringing an uninvited guest j ' but,’ added he, ‘ we 
brought?* piper over from Ireland with the regimebt— 
a capita} one too— and I thought, for the sake of our 
common country, you would like to hear *Bome of its old 
lnutip again.^ • 

‘ Oh surety— most gladly,’ ansiM*ed Lucy eagerly : 


* you do not knoW'what pleas apt recollections the somS, 
would recall;’ and beaconing to her side two litflw 
prattlers, in whom she had an especial property, and 
who on this occasion had been allowed to sit up some- 
what later than usual, she prepared them arid the circle 
round her for the enjoyment they wUre about to have. 

It was a large, long room, and at the farther end the 
musician entered, and making his bow, took a seat near 
the door. Lucy’s glance just rested for a moment on 
Uie uniform of the regiment, and then leaning back in 
herchair, with eyelids half-closed, in silent pleasurable 
expectation listened to the first few preluding notes; 
but hardly had they floated up along through the robin, 
when, starting, her eyes met those of her hdsband’s, 
turned towards her at the same mqment, and instantly 
the same exclamation burst from each, ‘ Can it be — can 
it possibly be^Shaneen ? ’ 

It really was himself. In a minute they stood beside 
him ; in a minute glad words of recognition, of ’surprise, 
and of welcome had mutually passed ; then followed the 
hurried ques&ons, when, how, and why did he come all 
the way ; and of course Shaneen in one word threw the 
blame on ‘the praties ;* adding, that between poor-laws 
and poor-houses, * ould Ireland was no place for a gin tic- 
man now. And the Bliort and the long of it. Miss Lucy, 
asthore — madam, I mean, begging yer honour’s pardon 
—sorry a wedding or a christening from Advent to 
Shrove, or to Advent again : and when mirth is gone, 
music way well sav good-by/ 

* Well, Shaneen,* said Lucy's husband, * I Hope you 
will find a different story here; and as they are all in 
expectation, will you give us once more ‘‘ Miss Lucy’s 
fancy,” for the sake of old times?’ 

Shaneen’s lively glance rested on them both for a 
moment with its happiest expression ; then something 
made him bend over his pipes as if to tune them ; bnt 
they wanted no tuning, so again lotting up, he said gaily 
as ever, 4 Shall I give it all to them ? The “Madhereen 
lihue” will astonish- the natives?’ 

1 Then do give it all/ answered both of them laugh- 
ing : ‘ and yet not to astonish the natives, Shaneen, but 
for the sake of many an Irish heart now in the room, 
that will warm to the sound of the Madhereen Hbuc/ 

We hope that few of our readers are so unlucky as 
never to have heard this exciting composition. Played 
on the Irish bagpipe, and by a good performer, it gives, 
as far as mere sound can convey, a scene of life and 
motiqn, a complete idea of a fox-hunt — the ‘Madhereen 
lihue f being the Irish for ‘the littered dog/ alias » Mr 
Fox,’ whose peccadilloes form the oppning and burden 
‘of the air all along in ^very interval between the find, 
thi pursuit, the death, until at last the supposed^'.,* . 
vivialities of the evening are wound up by the never- 
failing Fox-hunter’s Jig. Even on the spot where those 
scenes are real, how often have we been carried away 
by this lively representation! What, then, must have 
bee q, its effect ou those who now heard it again for the 
first time in a foreign land ? AH outward, all present 
associations/ forgotten, once more the hand was on the 
bridle, the light laugh upon the lip, then the gather- 
ing by the covert -side, the throwing off} the breath- 
less pause ; while amidst the measprp& notes would 
break in chopping of some favourite hound, then* 
another, and another, and then the wild burst as nil 
mingled in full cry, and were off at a view: hardly could 
eve# Lucy refrain from joining in the ‘tally — tally!’ 
that broke from every lip; hardly could she bear the 
laugh it excited th^ . next ' tain ute; and proudly would 
she have directed her husbands glance tc> the old Irish 
blood mantling up in the cheek of their own bright boy, 
as instinctively it warmed to the sound, had sheinot 
been restored to recollection by a finite that said plainly, 

‘ I trust lie is born to better things.* 

Poor Lucy, she answered the smile with another, 
that might just as well have beep a tear, for memory at 
the moment Would not do$m ; and in the young beam- 4 
ing face beside her (she toaw'again her own boy toothers, 
and flaany ao dear companion of their time; and now,* 
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When the prasic saddened, and the 4fld lament at the 
dfcath was played, when it seemed answered back again 
by the still wilder echoes of her own Native glen — and 
last of all, when her darling, forgetful of every thing but 
liis delight, sprang across the room, and threw- his arms 
round Shaneen's ngck, she was fairly overcome, and 
burying her face in the sofa pillow, # wepfc outright. 

Again, poor Lucy, wliat would she have done but for 
‘ 1 $e winding up?* when her 6 wirdear husband, taking 
her hand, led her forward, and each individual, old andj 
young, in the room, following their example, the past^ 
artd the future were swallowed up for the moment in 
the present enjoyment of the Fox-hunter’s Jig. • • 

And Shaneen, amidst a continually -shifting tide, has 
at last, .strange to say, come to a quiet anchor : he has 
found out that tb&e are better ways of nettling than 
• th ravelling about,* being partly indebted for the dis- 
covery to Lucy*s light-hearted Canadian maid. But 
still, even as in earliest days, his notes give fresh life to 
the disheartened ^and weary ones: many a poor and 
careworn emigrant has passed onwards revived by 
some M'oll-beloved strain that was heard in the fresh- 
ness of life’s early promise, and now almost renews that 
promise again ; while on happier occasions, when even 
far away over the waters, ‘a rale Irish wedding* may 
he still brought about, jj?ho like Shaneen to complete 
the illusion, and make them all but believe they are 

j dancing again with * thosca they’ve left behind them ? ’ 

I A WORD ON A DIFFICULT SUBJECT. 

I In 18*h), an Industrial School for the education of poor 
children gathered from the streets was established in 
Dundee, from which the best effects, as regards the 
diminution of petty crime, were confidently anticipated. 
We are sorry to observe by a police report in a Dun- 
dee newspaper, tlia# notwithstanding the operations 
of this useful seminary crime cannot be said to have 
diminished in amount within the town ; at least only 
tm persons fewer have appeared before the police court 
in 1847 as compared with the number in 1846; udiile 
there is an increase of 101 persons as compared with 
1844. This phenomenon lias naturally attracted cf^i- 
siderable attention, and the conviction is arrived at, 
tli^t there must be ‘ some power at work’ counteractive 
of the exertions made to cut up crime at its roots, by 
the establishment of the institution to which wt hav« 
referred. If there be such a power, what is it? This is 
a question which merits an earnest investigation, ant^ 
awxtld have wished that it*had engaged the atten- 
tion of the local authorities, and others interested, in a 
manner which would have gone far to settle all doubts 
on the subject. 

j£t a public meeting which ensued on the publication 
of the Report, all the speakers, the resident sheriff in 
eluded, were of one mind as to the cause of fully one- Its If 
of .all the criminal cases which occurred in the town; 
and that cause, as will readily be supposed, was inor- 
dinate indulging in intoxicating liquors. J’lie power 
counteractive of peace and orderly tehaviownwas trace- 
able to drink. On this point ther^ could not exist the 
slightest doubt, for the fact was proved by statistical 
analysis. Having arrived at this unavoidable condition, 
the speakers one and all seem to have formed the opV 
nion that t^e cause of drunkenness was the great 
number of public-houses and shops in which drink was 
soM ; and that it would be proper to adopt all reason- 
able means to have fchpfc number reduced. One speaker, 
a clergyman, *Uupu ted the evil chiefly to the opening of 
jmblic-liouses 09 Sunday, and*contcuded for spine rigo- 
rous measures to enforce their being closed on that day. 
There the matter appears tefhave rated. % 

. It is to be regretted that bodie^of jr^elligent men 
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should almost systematically take so .Ofcr&tv ft view of 
this very serious and complicated subject 'touch 
crime is imputable to drunkenness, if ti^e, but 

drunkenness is surely nofehfng more than the cattse > 
proximate: there is a cause remote— a cause whi$h 
causes the drunkenness ; and can that, with any Jus- 
tice* be said to be merely the number of pftblic-liottie* 

— the convenience presented for j^irehasing and imbib- 
ing liquors ? Of course temptation leads to error,; and 
every well-disposed person wbuld wish to see the temp- 
tation to drinking lessened as far os impracticable. Qn 
that we agree with the speakers on the above occasion,. 

But we hope to&e excused for stating it as^our Jftftlief* 
that local authorities wiU'find it necessary to gtrsQptO- 
what deeper ilito social statistics, if they desire to reach 
theft origin of the miscliief. 

The prevalence of habits of intoxication in Sccftfftftd 
would require to be investigated on a comprehensive 
scale, and with constant reference to the usAges and 
social condition of other countries. A few observa- 
tions will Bhsw the necessity Tor this form of inquiry. 
Drunkenness is caused bjb the cheapness and accessi- 
bility of liquors, says almost everybody. eBut how doSs 
this assumption agree witti the fact, thaff there arc coun- 
tries — Holland, for example — where intoxicating liquors 
are abundant and cheap, and yet the people in these 
lands are comparatively sober in their habits? Again, 
drunkenness is pretty generally ascribed to the opening 
of public-houses on Sunday. But this assumption is met 
by the equally startling fact, that there are countries 
where there is no legally -recognised Sabbath, and where 
nearly all kinds of traffic are carried on as usual on 
§unday ; and yet the people in these countries are less 
giften to habits of jntoxication thar#the Scotch, or even 
the Englisy. Wc -appeal to all travellers if such is not 
obviously the case. Nothing is more comingn than to 
hear o|herwise well-informed persons accounting for 
social <^ils by an exclusive reference to things only 
secondary or superficial, or which, in reality, have no 
actual connection with the subject, flow frequently, 
for instance, do we hear it stated that the whole cause 
of Ireland’s poverty and wretchedness is Roman (Catho- 
licism, while, by taking a short trip to Belgium, it would 
be d istinc tly seen tftat* a country may be most 
tcnneiyTloiiinn Catholic, and yet that its people may be 
sober, orderly, industrious, their houses and farms 
models of neatness, and thqjr morals unexceptionable. 

To account for great national idiosyncrasies l^t a refer- 
♦nee to <*uukcs not borne out by principles universally 
applicable, is neither wise nfcr safe. In ^11 investigations 
of this sort, wu must ever take lanvn rateva, with all* 
its aspirations and failings, %long with us. 

A volume would be required to treat the subject of 
intempe^mee thoroughly; and all ne can here expect 
to do, is to point out the fallacy of imputing this mon- 
* strous evil to either Sunday trafficking or general dram- 
selling, and to lead those who possess more leisure into 
the track^of right investigation. For the sake of seeing 
an effective reform accomplished, we would w ish to toss 
overboard the small and local notions which at presept 
unfortunately mtsSirect public attention. Let the autho- 
rities by all means proceed to regulate the public-house 
system; bqt with the assurance that where there is a de- 
mand , there will be a corresponding svpply. They may rest 
satisfied of a fact warranted by experience, that the 
skuttiog up of all public-houses on Sunday, as some 
have recommended, would probably lead to the salcapf 
liquors in jfrivate or unlicensed dwellings. As it is, no 
littlq tippling takes place by the clubbing of pence to 
introduce quantities of spirits into private houses; for 
by this means the profit to the public-house keeper is 
aaved. * And Jiow far Buch clandestine practices will be 
aggravated by the general closing of licensed houses need 
not be particularly. Any attempt whttoqver to lessen 41 
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|fre demand for i n toxio&ting * drinks, teems more likely 
f# be beneficial then a mere attack on public-houses. In 
whom, at present, does that demand reside? The work- 
in* and humblef classes generally. At a time not far 
distant, habits of intemperance were prevalent among 
the. higher and middle classes in Britain ; in the present 
day, such habits are languishing and expiring. TJiese 
classes — all who aim at respectability of character- 
have attained to that degree of elevation of taste 0 which 
leadS' them to shun, or in fact never to think of, dram- 
drinicing hs a means of 'enjoyment. A merchant or 
shopkeeper of ordinary standing walks every day 
from his place of business to his home, through long 
ffftfes of street studded with public-houses ; but during 
thatyralkk it never once .enters hit 1 mind that he 
shnhul turn .aside for a dram. He perhaps meets ac- 
quaintances by the way ; he exchanges a few words 
with them; still he does not think of going pff vith 
thaip. on a carouse. He attends a public meeting in 
the evening, and mixes* and converses with many per- 
sona whom he is glad to see ; but w hen the business 
of the assemblage is over, all ar.e seen to take their 
wjiy homeward. They^do not adjourn to taverns to 
drink : each goes off to his own fireside. r Such is now 
the conduct, we say, of the middle classes generally. In 
Certain quarters there are exceptions ; but they are 
dying out. Even at the entertainments of the middle 
| classes, how little wine or spirits is now consumed ! 

! Some guests take only water, or tea, or coffee. Many 
taste the wines placed before them only as a matter of 
form ; and this foru is gradually relaxing. It is like- 
wise pleasing to notice that at these entertainments no 
one presses another to drink : that has long since gone 
out of fashion. And yet temperate as people usually 
are on these occasions, there seems no diminution of 
pleasurable sensation. Anecdotes are told, wit sparkles, 
interesting subjects of conversation are started*; the 
jest passes more quickly than the bottle. Some ; m- 
provements doubtless still remain to be effected, if only 
in the forms of entertainments of^this kiiid ; but, all 
things considered, they a#e wonderfully temperate 
affairs, and show a prodigious advance on the Jnuiners 
of hut half a century ago. 

Now, if such be a tolerably correct picture ofVhat 
prevails among the higher and middle classes, we wish 
to know what it is that hinders the working-classes, so 
called, from arriving at the same tastes, habits, and posi- 
tion. The operative is endowed with the same physical 
“Constitution as his employer. f ‘Tne Almighfcy-^s not 
set the sea 1 of demoralisation on one more than another. 
All, of whatever station they be, possess, elementarily, 

' the same faculties and filings, qualified oply by cir- 
cumstarfites. There is nothing, then, abnormal in thg 
bodily or mental conformation of a manual ldboprer to 
^rnake him a d'nnkard. We mean to say there is no 
* reason wWfiffiban^e traced to nature why one order of 
individuals should habitually yield to the temptations 
of the gin-palace, while another order of individuals 
should as uniformly resist or overlook thrift. The 
weakness which yields to such miserable temptations 
would almost seem to originate in some external but 
powerfully -influencing circumstances. Constant mono- 
tonous employment, which leaves little time for mental 
cultivation, will be given as a ready explanation of the 
phenomenon ; hut unfortunately fer the invariable 
soundness of this line of argument, the appetite for in- 
toxicants prevails as strongly among the idle or half- 
employed as it does among the busy. Besides, persons 
belonging to the middle class are in numerous instances 
as hard wrought, are engaged in as dull drudgeries, are 
pressed on by as painful cares, os those in the humbfer 
departmental society; yet we do not flnrf that they 
seek solacement in taverns. A poor ( clerk in a public 
office, w^Ose toil is as unvarying, and scarcely more in- 
tellectual than that of a horse in a mill, does not spfend 
his Saturday nights or his Sundays in *a course of in-, 
temperance. Why? Because his tastes* are superior 


to such 


well with the world, everything, nets as a shield against 
temptation. , “It might perhaps ► be wen to inquire 
whether the method of paying wages weekly, or in small 
sums, had not some infiuence in creating that remark- 
able difference of habits between the manual-labouring 
and other classes ? 'A clerk receivjpg L.50 per annum 
in half-yearly payments, is found to be sober in habits, 
and to aim at respectable economic management; 
whereas an operative^ receiving his salary in the form 
of L.l per week, 0 is, as a general rule, inspired by totally 
different feelings. In Glasgow, ten thousand men go to 
bed drunk every Saturday night, are drunk all Sunday, 
apd remain drunk part of Monday 1 Such is the testi- 
mony of a local magistrate. Who are these mqn? Are 
they operatives liberated from workshops and factories, 
each with from 15s. to 25s. in his <f>ocket, or are they 
persons whose payments are made by the quarter or 
half year? We say it would probably be of no small 
importance to ascertain how far the working-classes 
might be raised in the social bcaIb by being placed on 
the same levf| as to forms of payment with clerks and 
other salaried assistants. The question is eminently 
worthy of consideration by those authorities who arc 
groping about for means of diminishing crime and in- 
‘temperance. We are inclined to think that no small 
good would be done by extending the term of payment 
from a week to a quarter — to give a workman no longer 
a wage, hut a salary — provided, the operative classes 
were sufficiently economic to* permit of their accepting 
such a change, and provided it would be always quite 
safe fur them to leiCVe their earnings in the hands of 
employers for a space of three or six months. 

Without at present going further into this interesting 
question, it may be admitted, by a reference to the 
habits of operatives in other countries, that even during 
a continuance of the weekly wage system, there exists a 
possibility of raising the standard of individual tastes, 
and meliorating the more objcct/Jnnble habits of the 
manual-labouring classes. The manner in which per- 
sons in respectable circumstances — and among these we 
gladly indude many individuals occupying the position 
of ^orkraen — have redeemed themselves from the vice 
of intemperance, seems to point out how this may be 
done. The acquisition of a taste for reading, a love of 
irusic, a love of home : literature and the fine arts, in 
short, are among the engines of refinement that may be 
principally employed. Nor should we omit to record 
the efficacy of those simple beverages, tea and coffee, 
yi copying out this great moral revolution; for to 
nothing lias the cause of temperance been more largely 
indebted. Soirees, lectures, reading-rooms, public meet- 
ings for objects of an intellectual kind, should all b e 
pressed into the same service; for where 
women meet together in orderly assemblies, where 
decent attire is expected, and polite attentions arc 
interchanged, drunkenness with its madness, rags, and 
disorder, can never hope to enter. We are all prorib to 
imitate ; we learn, in fact, more from example than by 
precept; and where different grades meet, and the 
orderly and ^df- respecting prevail, the inferior elements 
will soon be absorbed and assimilated. The duty to 
reclaim is equally imperative with that of being re- 
claimed ; and white we associate w«4k - the prudent . 
and respect: ble, wo dare not, as Christians, abandon 
the dissolute and disorderly. 1 They that are whole 
need no physician and to the weak and erring the 
middle and higher classes must direct more of their 
attention, if they would have them reclaimed. Despised, 
abandoned, and shunned, tlie. victims of vice and in- 
temperance have nothing hutjan to loss; 'regarded 
with due interest, self-respect begins to rally, and no 
man willingly, or all at once, would forego the good opi- 
nion of his fellows. It is too much the fashion to lecture 
and counsel in the abstract, and to g&gfcct the more 
potent appliance of a° practical friendly attention. t 
Thus lef society, with all the aids it can derive from 
education and 5 religion, address itself to the duty of 


practices. His self-respect his wish to stand) superseding vicious*' by ° correct tastes— of calling up 
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emotion? which are at present not dfeadt but only be- appeal of their magistrate/ anti offic£rs, la >hose train 
aumbod by habits and circumstances. In. the success they walked in procession, with drum* bbatihg and 


of the effort we would have greater hopes than a colours flying, to the collegiate churbh, TM* light 
vengeful onslaught on publiohouses. attracted a crowd of jartisans from Paris, whose pfe- 

. sence did not deter the ladies of the court from con- 

T n n xt a a J tinuing their devotions there during the Holy Week, 

li Urns Gr c H A M l ». inasmuch as it had for ages been the established usage 

It is well known that politics are Altogether excluded for every woman to appear there who was privileged to 
froril the pages of this Joun^ol, object being rather ride ig a coronetted" equipage. whig was a religious 
to harmonise and elevate the character of the people, custom, which had originated with Queen fijpriha* the 
than to excite those disturbing emotions which are bo daughter/ in -law of Hugh (Apet; and it would have 
often awakened by the perplexing problems of political been deemed a sort of profenity to have neglected *a 

: n ii, non i i ■ 1 1 .1 1 .. j ai. 1 a . ...... j 


science. Therefore have we, in these stirring # times, tradition which had descended’ throughout so 
allowed the tide of revolution to sweep across our Euro- generations. f ' ™ 

pean continent, without tracing out its course, or specu- Towards thte year 1730, however, the paroAlalmands 
lating on its probablg results. We must, however, crave began to discharge their firearms occasionally wftfcrfrf 
permission to depart so far from our prescribed path, ns the walls of tne chufph, which failed not to Attract a 
to notice tlie silent crumbling away of* one mighty greAt c«icourse of the Parisian populace, and naturally 
power, which, within the brief space of the last few resulted in much irreverence. V 

weeks, has faded into obscurity, and whose fallen for- The simple monks of St Ma8r thought to find a re- 
times may materially affect the people of tj^is kingdom, medy for this growing evil by exposing in the midst of 
Whig and Tory, Radical and Conservative— all have the choir all the sacred relics of their sacristy, which/ 
equally bowed to its sway ; all are equally concerned in they doubted not, would excite the respect of the people. 


the departed glory of Longchamps. 


This innocent? device only augmented the tumult ; 


! Tins subject may be supposed exclusively to affect thereby were attracted fronfthe quarter of St Antoine* 
the female portion of our community ; but while it is and from the neighbourhood of Charpentoif, a multitude 
j true that the artistes ties diodes and their multitudinous of sick people, who not only attended th£ service of Uie 
employers are chiefly concerned in the matter, let it not Tfnebres* on Good-Friday, but insisted on passing the 
! be supposed that the Torffs of creation are altogether night within the walls of the church, in order that they 
I unaffected by it. IIow many a worthy squire has ex- might be present at the early mass on the following 
i changed the produce of his broad acres for those grace- morning. A terrible uproar was the Consequence. The 
1 ful and delicate fabrics on which the stamp of fashion cries aiul supplications of these sick people were fright- 
1 had been affixed at Longchamps ! IIow many a domes- ful. They were carried round the church in the arms 
| tic plan has hinged upon its expected decrees ! Even of several strong men. and shouted with all their .might, 

; to our jnosb remote and dullest country towns has its * St Maur ! St Maur ! obtain my cure, I beseech you 1 * 
influence extended ; and oftentimes has the lighting up The bearers made a still greater noise by crying out 
of Hymen’s torch been delayed until Longchamps had lustily? 4 Hoorn for the sick I More air ! more air ! Away 
issued its despotic mandates touching the form and wttls red ! ’ and then every woman who had a shred of 
materials of a bridal trousseau. Nor is it in Great scarlet about her rp|ide haste to conceal it, and some 
.Britain alone that Longchamps has •hitherto exercised charitable nten busied thenqpelves in fanning tins infirm 
"its magic sway. The professed simplicity of republican beings with their hats. There were, moreover, image- 
life has not exempted our Transatlantic neighbours venders, %nd sellers of wax-Iiglits, and lame beggars 
from its influence; and in our Asiatic empire, the costly asking^or alms. In short, there was such a hubbub, 
tissues of the East are fashioned by Indian tailors ac- that ilnvas impossible to hear any of thf services, and 
cording to the Bpirit of its dictates. \ sometimes the chants were sung in four or five different 

May we not, then, be allowed to express our regret keys m the different angles of the church. m . 

that Longchamps has shared in the vicissitudes of the The end of all this was, that the Archbishop of Paris 


i ing eclat which might have rendered its extinction a they must go and chant their office of the VTcncbres 
j matter of history ? Buch lias been its recent fate ; and elsewhere than at St Maur-des -Fosses, inasmuch as it ( 
j at the present moment of desertion and neglect, we Vould henceforth be closed, mid guarded during Pas- 
/. duo to so renowned a Bpot to trace out briefly sign week by a picket of the French Guards. 

1 tlie origin of its fame, and of that despotic sway which This yalt a great relief to Hie monks of St Maur, who 
it has been wont to exercise over a large portion of our had been thoroughly disquieted, a %d eve* j^ayped, by**, 
globe. the tumults and disorders •hieh had recently taken 

It as pretty generally known that through one of place within their church. The measure was cordially 
those strange fatalities by which events the most jjlifl- approved of by all truly religious persons; but there 
similar are sometimes linked together, the modish sway were certfcn devotes who abused the archbishop as 
of Longchamps had its origin in devotional Attachment qpundly as if he had placed all the churches in his 
to its celebrated abbey. Before speaking, therefore, of diocese under an interdict ; some of them even threat- 
ita more recent history, we must carry back our readers ened to appeal against so enormous an abuse to the 
from this preseqjjpisy bustling eentfry to tl^ Gothic king, whin*, reaching his majesty’s ears, amused him 
ages, and tell them that, owing to tlv favoweof King exceedingly. 

Robert the Pious, some peculiar privileges were granted * There are,’ says* a contemporary French writer, nP 
to the Abbaye de St Maur (situated near Vincennes) ; alluding to this subject—* there are to be found in every 
and amongst others, hexonferred on it that of being tlie place some worthy people who don’t like to meditate 
only monastic church in the diocese of Paris wherein at home? and* who never wear out the velvet of their 
the laity were allowed to attend the services of the "own prie-dieu. They complain that the^ parish church 
church — a permission wh*h was so acceptable to the is damp, or the incense burnt there of so inferior a sort 
lay part of the population, that on the occasion of certain thafit give! them a headache ; or else that the doors of 
Bolemn festivals, a vast crowd of people wore in the the church dfese so imperfectly, that they always catclr 
habit of pressing wtfthiaits sacred precincts. At such cold there. To suqji people the journey to St Mkur was 
times it was exMBted oi all the officers of justice belong- , . _ . . , . 

“ft Wh L 0l fhB~ e in attend^oe*™ rf ^MTh.^^SS.TxcluaeSlmS 

abbey, thift they Should appear there in attendance on every ny pgh t, . bo that the services are performed amid deep 

tlie lordly bailiff. And the male inhabitants Of the vil- obscurity ; hence the term TMrct is applied to the religious 
«#* at lt/Taui* fiiiiw ok<»ibS »oarA» ruled also to* the services of that boly day. | v 


age of St Maur, fqlly armed, respkndi 
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ah innocent party of pleasure, which they could not I deal decreet sharf issue forth at to win the name ready 


renounce, without bearing tome ill-will to the arch- 
I bishop who had deprived them oft; the recreation.' 

| Fortunately an opportune resource presented- itself ; 
for jutt at this time the Abbaye de Longchamps, which 
is near Boulngne-sur-Seine, was celebrated for its edu- 


and universal obedience which hat for to long a period 
been yielded to foe despotic mandates of Longchamps ? 

WM;L ENOUGH. 


cational talent, and assiduous .pains were bestowed on Without wishing to be thought wiser, better, or more 
the musical instruction of the young ladies who were clear-sighted than my neighbours, I would nevertheless 
domesticated there. Mademoiselle’ Lem ore, a favourite warn them against sueh«phrases as the one selected as a 
opera singer, had, on her conversion, retired into this , , title to this little paper. It is a very significant phrase, 
place of religious seclusion, and her rich voice was significant of a dangerous laxity in the character and 
heard to swell amid the youthful choir of the abbey conduct of those with whom it is habitual. • That will 
■tQhgrch. The Orleans family were in the habit of pass- db quite well enough ' — ‘ I have done it well enough ’ — 
ing\he Easter at St Cloud, and i\. seems that the are not words ever uttered by those who have a high, 
ench)intii(j? music at Longchamps had won their attend- that is, a true sense of duty. No man who knows 
StTfge at the abbey during the religious services of the what work ought to be, can talk of anything he has done 
Holy Week. The beauty of its chants was soon spoken as being * well enough. 1 It is a lazy, Blovenly, ‘ make- 
of at Versailles in such glowing terms, that the dourfc shift’ sort of spirit that can for a moment tolerate the 
ladtes resolved to he$r them, and from thence the idea of doing any given business just merely ‘ well 
fashion of frequenting Longchamps speedily reached enough.' Nothing is done well enough that we can. by 
Paris; so that from this period (1733) all the most proper exertion, do better. Let us still go on 1 bettering 
elegant and distinguished persons of the metropolis what is best.’ To do this, we must keep our minds well 
attended the offloe of the T6n6bres; and the entrance to braced up to the highest point they can be stretched to, 

I the abbey church of Longchamps was so thronged on without an over-strain. Depend upon it, this tension is 
■ (these occasions, that half 'the jiersons w ho sought to better for us morally, intellectually, ay, even physically, 

I ! pain admission within its walls were obliged to retire than the state of relaxation which is evinced by the use 
wjthoufc accomplishing, tlieif purpose. The financiers’ of the words, 1 Oh, that wifi do quite well enough.’ 

I wives came laden with all the diamonds of their caskets; There is a whole world of unsatisfactory morality in 
; the ladies in waiting from Versailles in their court these common and seemingly harmless words. If the 
! costumes : the officers of the guard in full uniform. Jn spirit which prompts them were to rule society, society 
short, it became ^he scene of fashionable hubbub and would speedily come to an end. The ‘well-enough’ 

; i display ; and the worthy archbishop, considering that principle has in it no ideal of perfection, no thought 
| the follies and frivolities of the great were as desccrat- beyond the immediate and the present, no recognition 
| ing to these solemn services as had been the grosser of the Infinite. It is selfish, earthly, and unenduring. 

| tumults at St Maur, found himself obliged once more to No race of men, no single man, was ever regenerated 
| exercise his episcopal authority, by ordering t { liat the by doing things ‘well enough;’ the heroes, the rc- 
doors of the Abbaye de Longchamps should be closed formers of mankind, took their labour as a Divine mis- 


during the Tei»eli,es on Good-Friday. 


sion, and did it accordingly — ‘ aS^ell as in them lay - 


! Thus were the Parisian beau-wwule excluded from if need were, dying in the act of completing or better ■ I 
( those novices which they bad attended only from mo- ing their work. These were not the people to scramble : 
; fives of curiosity or fashion; but meanwhile tlrc avenues or lounge through an allotted task, and then push it j 
| of Longchamps had become such a favourite resort, fawn them with the exclamation, 1 There ! that will do j 
i that the Parisians continued to flock thither ftS v >agerIy well enough ! ’ 1 

i as evfer on the annual recurrence of the same sacred Let us glance for a moment at the vast quantity of 1 
I season; nor were the company less brilliant less ‘rubbish cast upon the world under the courteous name ! 
mi .lerous, because they bad no longer any other pro- of work done 4 well enough.* Everywhere this sort of ; 
fessed object for their attendance beside the important work meets us. In manufactures, in mechanics ; in i 
"» one of seeing and being seen. ^ agriculture and in art ; in legislation and in literature, j 

These assemblages, occurring as ^liey alwSJs did at In eVpry department of civilised life there are found ; 
the close ^of winter, afforded to the Parisian artistes ties things, like Dr Woleot's razors, ‘made to sell;’ things 1 
, modes the earliest opportunity of displaying their taste in which have no reality in them— that is, which have no i 
spring* jmd summer costumes. Hence it .became the portion of the maker’ - mind ip vested in then ngi ring ; 
established law of fashion that no novetyy in drLss them their pro-principle of life — utility. Suc!nliffi|S ,i ' , 


modes the earliest opportunity of displaying their taste in which have no reality in them— that is, which have no 
spriugejmd summer costumes. Hence it .became the portion of the maker’ - mind ip vested in then ^gi ring 
established law of fashion that no novetyy in drLss them their pro-principle of life — utility. SuctHhifiJlS'*' 
should be att^pipted until” the fiat of Longchamps had are indeed dead matter. They were made by pcoplo 
o<been iarayvl,. coigteiuing the forms and colours which who put no heart into the work, who ‘got through’ 
should prevail during the^nsuing summer. The supre- it, who did not think of it earnestly, as a duty to be 
many in taste thus assumed by Longchamps has been honestly, truly, religiously achieved for the ifse of 
undisputed for more than a century past, except during otlfers. With a false estimate of themselves and their 
a brief period of that revolution whose iron sway, ex- mission (nerhaps without a thought of either), they 
tending as it did to the most minute circumstances <,»f looked with contempt upon the object of their so-called 
life, invented the coiffure d la guillotine , and the robe d la work, and sent it forth as something * good enough’ lor 
victim ; a miserable play upon words, wliiph were but the occasion. 

too full of stern and bitter realities. If me.i were but properly impretfBCu^with an idea of 

r No sooner, however, was tranquillity restored to the conscientious wrijk — work done according to con- 
homes and hearths of France, than ‘Longchamps quickly science — nothing merely got though , or made to look 
reassumed its supremacy in the ‘world of fashion and of as if it were done, but honestly done, actually done, to 
taste ; and so universal has been the hgmagp yielded tfie best of our ability, what a different world it wopld 
ever since to its mysterious sway, that at the present, be then l 

moment, when *it is virtually defunct, there is a sort of I do not desire to set updone set of people against 
perplexity abroad as to the choice of costumes fee the another, or to insinuate thaPHbe world ’is altogether in 
jummer of 1848. Whether mantelets, or vjpties, or pule- a worse state than it was two thousand years ago ; but 
tdts shall have the ascendancy in walking attire ? — there is no shutting one’s eyes to the fact, that work is 
whether republican simplicity or <. Grecian elegance not so sacred a thing with u» risifc was among the 
shall prevail in our drawing-rooms and in our’assem- ancients. As far as wg can see, thttto was no inefficient 
■ blics ? who shall decide ? . well-eKpugh working then. Look at the Roman roads, 

| May we not hope that a provisional government has and aqu edicts, and walls ; at Grecian works of art, 
j already been established among the fair modistes of Egyptian aud Indian u te6nples and tombs. Now, theai' 
j Paris, froy whose secret council •j* ham bora such artis- things were f ali[ rone in earnest. * Th^jr makers meant 
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them to be ns good as ever they could bo — to last as dfd manor-house; surrounded by a wail and a deep 
long as possible. These works have the two ideas of m6at; and from the wall down to the water grew large 
perfection and of duration dearly msfrked on them, leaves, so large and high, that a little child might stabd 


perfection and of duration dearly marked on them, leaves, so large and high, that a little child might stand 
Those who made them, worked with these ideas in their upright under some of (hema %nd here a duck 1 ay updn | 
• minds, and they remain in the worl^ to bear testimony her nest: she was brooding over her egga. But at tlihf 
to the fact. They m*y be read as distinctly there as if tirhe she was very weary, for she had sat long, and shO- 
they were written in ineffaceable wqfda. It would be had very few visitors— the other ducks liking better to 
mere* folly to say that these ideas of perfection and swim on the moat -than to sit under the leaves and 
endurance are peculiar to tlie looker-on of the present quack with her. * * w 

day ; it cannot be so, for the remains ancient work • At length one egg crafeked after another, all J;he yolks 
affect all lookers-on in the same way with regard were alive, and the little ones put forth their heads and 
thele ideas. Of course they suggest many others to cried, ‘Peep, peep!* ‘ Quaete, quack 1 ’««aid the mother 
different minds, but invariably they make men afimirf} duck; and then the little ones looked abroad from unj)gfl* 
the greatness of the conception, and the enormous labour the green leaves, $nd their mother suffered them toJook 
expended in the execution. Now let us turn to similar as long as they liked^br the green colour is ^ryfaea* 
works among oursel^s. Erections of public utility — sant to the eyes, and not at all hurtful. 
let us look at them. Do they look as if # they would • How largo the world is 1* said all the little ones; for 1 
last, or as if they were meant to last as long as a Roman now They had more space to look about them than when 
road ? IIow is it that railway bridges and viaducts are they were in the egg. * V * 

so frequently giving way? — that newly-built houses ‘Do you think this is the whole world? 9 said the 
fall about men’s heads? — that steam-ship* are conti- mother. * Oh noi it reaches' far on the other side of 
finally blown up? * Oh,' some one replies, * it is because the garden, even to the clergyman’s meadow; but there 
1 we live so fast. We have so much to do, that there is 1 hUve never bgen. I hope you»are all here,* said she, 
no time for doing things substantially, as the ancients as she rose from her nest. ‘Ah not the largest egg is 
j did : they could take their time about all their business.’ still there. How tedious it fs l* and the poor duck lay* 

I believe this to be no truyeason. If we were impressed down again. # 9 

with a just idea of the necessity for being honest in our ‘ How do you do?* said an old duck who came 1.o pay | 
work, we should never he i% so great a hurry to finish it her a visit. j 

as to leave the most important half undone. No: it is ‘ One of my eggs will not hatch, 9 answered she; ‘but ! 
not from the rapidity of material progress around us, pray look at my others, are they not the loveliest duck- ■ 
that our material works are so unstable, incomplete, and lings you ever saw ? They are the vifi-y image of their j 
mean. It is from the want of a high standard of right lather, the rascal, who does not even pay me a visit.' 


in our morality of every -day life. We think of saving 
ourselves trouble, not of doing the work set for us in 


‘ Let me sec the egg that will not burst,* said the 
visitor ; * surely it is the egg of a turkey 1 I was once 


the best manner. We are all of us tainted more or imposed upon in the very same manner, and the little 
], >vs<s with tins selfishness. We would all of us, like ones w^re very troublesome indeed to me; for I must 1 
Bettinc, 4 strangle our duty, if we could once catch hold te|J you they are afraid of the water. Leave off trying 
of Its neck.’ But thIT must not be. We must rouse to hfttcli that egg, apd teach your (fflier ducklings to 
ourselvrs, and get out of this low and contemptible swim.* 9 • 

•view of life. Duty is not an ugly thing— -a thing to be ‘I will try it yet a little Unger,* said the poo^duck. 

avoided. It is lovely beyond all earthly things, lor it is * Do aa you like/ replied her visitor, and away she 

heavenly. Whatever our work may be— whether pU- went. > 

making or law-making — writing for others to read, or At l^gtli the great egg cracked. * T*eqp, peeplj said 
baking for others to eat— making railways, or preach- the young one when he came out; but oh how*large 
ing sermons — let us not try how little labour and pains' 1 and lyw ugly he was ! The poor duck stared at him. 
we can put into it. Let it be our constant aim to do 4 What a wonderful large creature!* said she; 4 i^ne , 
everything as well ns we can; to leave. as little a3 pos- of my others look like that. I hope it will not turn out 
Bible incomplete; and this not merely for the vain to be a turkey *, but Aaf # will soon be settled, for he« 
glory of doing better than our neighbours, but fyi^ the 9 shall go v (jff thc'wutcr, even if I push him in myself.* 
satisfaction of our ovsn conscience : in other Words, let The following (lay the weather w T as lovely? the sun 


i ; satisfaction of our ovsn conscience : in other words, let w . 

i us labour to make all our actions conform to the ideal flione upon the barge green leases, and the mother duck i 

,1 standard of right and perfect Within our own mind& with her whole family went to the moat; and plush in j 

** " x vHieiiwe do this; we, shall never talk of anything we sift plunged into the water. 4 Quack, quack! ’ said she, j 

have done as being ‘well enough. 9 We shall never on and all her little ones followed her, snwothly gliding . 

this earth do ‘ well enough.’ upon the waves; and they were cill»tlier%^pen the^ 

\ _ great ugly gray creature waAlso swimming. i 

' * ~ * No, it is no turkey,* said she. 4 See how nicely he 

TIIE UGLY DUCKLING. • uges h j 8 fegt, how well he bears himself; he js my own 
/ r by Christian ANDEnsEN. 9 little one after all ; and indeed he is not so ugly. Now 

f Tf our Information bo correct, wc know nothing in this country tfcme all of you with me, and 1 will introduce you to 
of Danish literature, except through the medium of German trans- the world, and present you in tile poultry-yard ; but 


of Danish literature, except through the medium of German trans- the world, and present you in tile pOUltry-yara ; out 

lations ; and tho genius of theso two languages unluckily has no y 0U must keep near me, and beware of the cats.’ j 

correspondence wlmdftiivr. But the transUtiAi we now qfTer to our g they went to the poultry-yard : here they found j 

a tejribltMiproar, for two famUies had bid eU«m to a* I 

young Danish lady, Zoua Groan, of KoLding, who is self-taught lu eel s head, which atTength the cat Seized. _ ^ 1 1 

EnxliKh. who novor was out of her own country, uud who never, 

° . V r, 


4 Such is the world,’ laid the mother duck, wiping her 


except on one occasion, even conversed with a native of England. beak f 0 - 8ke too, had taken a fancy to the eel’s head. 
This want of ordinary opportunities, our readers will see. has not «"* *•-. ♦ , ’ . A *u« dnolr 

prevented her from Squiring a competent knowledge of English ; Now make haste; Cbme 

and wc know that she is able t«#ead Bhakspeare with great enjoy- there, ahe is the grandee of the who» poultry -y ard ; 


uud wc know that she Is able tutead ShakspOaro with great enjoy- 
ment. Wo may ftid, that ln#nis curious piece Andersen is sup- 
posed to lutve allegorised his own career,— Ed,] 


she has Spanish blood in her veins : and see, she has a | 
red rag tie£ round one of her legs ; that is a moa^ 


It* was very lovely, la the country, for it was summer; delightful thibg, aud the greatest honour a duck can 
the corn was gad ripening, and in the green obtain : it signifies that ske is not to be lost, out that 


ft: 


meadows stooif fE^itork, on his long red legs, and botheahimals and men are to know her. Come off; 
talked Egyptian, for that was the language his mother look to your feet; a well-bred duckling spreads his feet 
had taught him. Hound the fields aud n^adows were wide, like father and mother ; now curtsey to her, and 
/urge woods, and in the wooded yk blue lakes. Oh, it say 44 quack 1’’’ . 

was a lovely segue !• In the bright Vnishiue stoou on And they did so .yiwell as they could , I\t the other 
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ducks around said aloud, 44 What ! are we to have them 
also here, as if we were not enough without them ? — 
and look how ugly that one is** we will not suffer him 
to be among us; 9 and so* .a dupk ran and hit him in 
his neck. 

4 Let him alone,’ said his mother; ‘ he does no harm.’ 

4 No t but he is such an immense creature, and Jooks 
so odd,' said the dupk that bit him. 

‘Your children \re very pretty, my good woman,’ 
said the old duck with the Ted rag round her leg ; * very, 
charming, save that on (t which has not prospered so 
well ; I wish he could be«remodelled.’ 

That is impossible, your ladyship,' replied the duck. 

I *00 certainly is not handsome, but lip has a kind heart, 

I audjdie V>wims so nicely, quite like the others — nay, 

1 ffjteCn&ps somewhat better ; and ( afc he 4s a drake, the 
beauty is not of so much consequence. I think he will 
be very strong, and then he will get well through the 
W*rld/ 

4 Your other ducklings are charming,’ said the Spanish 
duck. ‘Now regard tins as your home; and if you 
should find a fish’s head at any time, you cau bring it 
to me.' , ^ * 

And thenceforward they looked .upon the poultry- 
4l yard as their home. Bm! the poor duckling that was 
| so large arid so ugly was scorned and laughed at by 
' the whole pbultry-yard. The hens and ducks said, 

I ‘*He is such a huge ugly creature;’ and the turkey - 
I cock, who was born with spurs, and therefore thought 
; himself an emperor, puffed out his feathers, like a ship 
t under sail, and marched straight up to him, and gobbled 
I at him till his head grew red as lire. The poor duck- 
ling knew not whether to run or stand still; and felt 
very sorrowful at being so ugly, and the laughing-stock 
j | of the whole poultry-yard. 

Thus it was the first day, and afterwards it grew 
worse and worse. The poor duckling was despised by 
them all ; even l^s brothers and sisters were unki \a to 
him, and said often, 4 Would that/the cat might catch 
thee, thou ugly one !' and even his mother said, * Would 
that thou wert far from hence!' And the ducks still 
bit him, and the liens pecked him, and the servant who 
fed the poultry kicked him away with her foot^ L 
Afelenglh he flew over the hedge : the little oirds in 


the bushes were terrified. ‘ Ah, it is because I am so t one’s head under it. 1 


ugjy ! ’ thought the poor duckling ; and he stole away. 
On he wandered till he came to the great fens, where 
# the wild geese dwelt ; ap'd there, he lay awake the whole 
night, weary and sorrowful/ Next mornings^he wild, 
geese flew up, and then they discovered their new com- 
rade. 4 What sort of a creature art thou ? ' said they ; 
and the duckling turned^to all sides, and qjade his besi 
revereVice. ‘ Thou art very ugly,* said the wild geege ; 
4 but no matter, if thorn dost not marry *aqy of our 
t family. ’ P oi/ creature ! he did not think of marrying, 
if he were but buffered to lie in the reeds, and drink 
the muddy water in peace. 

‘Bang— bang!’ two wild geese fell dead in the fens, 
and the water grew bloody. *Bang — baf.g!’ whole 
troops of wild geese flew up, and then the report again 
was heard. It was a large shooting party. The sports- 
men surrounded the fens ; some were seated in branches 
of the trees. The blue smoke from the gu*.s bung like 
a cloud over the dark leaves and the water : the dogs 
searched the feus. What a seasoitof terror to the poor 
duckling! JR* turned his head in order to hide it under 
his wing from such dreadful sights, and saw an im- 
mense dog with flashing eves and red « tongue. He 
opened his mouth, showed his sharp white teeth, and' 
slunk off. ‘Thank Heaven,' thought the duckling, 

' that I am So ugly that even the dog will not bite tne 
and he kept quite still while the shots * were rushing 
through the reeds. . 

Some time after, a)l became silent, but yet he dared 
not move. He waited several hours; then at last he 
looked around, and left the fens as 4 fast as possible. 
Away he ran over fields and meadows ; and 'the wind 
blew so high, he could hardly go on. Ai>out nightfall 

t e 


he reached a poor little cottage. It was so miserable , 
that it dicUnot know to which side to fall, and therefore 
it stood. > v ' ■' 

The wind grew higher and higher; and looking 
eagerly for a shelter, the poor duckling saw that the 
door fitted so miserably, that thq~e was room for him 
to creep in through the crack ; and so he did. 

There an old woman lived with her cat and her hen 
—the cat could catch* mice, mew, and purr; and the hen 
laid good eggs ; and the old woman loved them both as 
ifthey had been her children. 

Next morning they discovered the poor duckling, 
when the hen began to cackle and the cat to mew: this 
attracted the attention of tlie old woman. / What is 
the matter ? ’ said she ; but Boon she too observed the 
duckling, and being short- sighted? thought it was some 
very large fat duck that had lost its way. ‘ What n 
good catch 1 1 have got; now 1 shall have duck's eggs 1 
Ah I hope it is no drake : that we Bhall soon see.’ 

And she waited three weeks, but had no eggs. And 
the duckling found that the cat was master of the 
house, and the hen was mistress ; and whenever they 
conversed, they always said, * We and the world !’ and 
they thought themselves the greatest and best part of 
thp world. Sometimes the duckling attempted to be of 
another opinion, but the lieu would not permit it. 

4 Can you lay eggs ? ’ askeu she. 

4 No,’ replied the poor duckling. 

‘ Then hold your tongue.’ 

And the cat would Bay — 4 Can you catch mice, mew, 
and purr ? ' 

4 No.’ 

4 Then you must bo silent when wiser people are 
speaking.’ 

And the duckling sat in one corner of the room, and 
was always very sad. He thought of the open air, of 
the sunshine, and he longed to glide once more upon 
the water. At length this desiHr grew so strong upon 
him, that he told it to the lieu. 

4 What an idea V said she. * You have nothing to do. 
and therefore you have such fancier. Lay eggs, or catch 
rtyicc, and you will soon forget them.’ 

* But it is so delightful to swim upon the WAtcr,’ said 
the duckling ; * so delightful to bathe in it, to plunge 




4 Delightful indeed !’ answered the hen. ‘ You have 
lost your wits to a certainty : ask the cat, the cleverest 
creature I know, if he would like to glide upon Die 
wafer! Or even ask our mistress, the old woman 
(wiser than her there is none in the world), if she would 
like to swim on the water indeed, or dive under it I’ 

4 Alas ! you do nof understand me,’ said the poor 
uuckling. 

4 But if we cannot understand thee, who can ? Do 
you think yourself wiser than the cat, or the old 
woman, or even than me? Thank Heaven, my child, 
for your happiness. Do you not live in a warm room ; 
and have you not made profitable acquaintances in the 
cat and me? But you are ungrateful, and it is not 
pleasant to hold intercourse with such : you may rely 
upon me that I wish you well, for I tell you all ihcBe 
unpleasant things, and that. is the sign of a true friend. 
Now do vour bestko lay some eggs eu*>atch mice.* 

* I wife *go out* into the wide world,’ said the duck- 
ling. 

4 Pray do/ answered the hen. 
tThe wretched duckling left the cottage ; he soon met 
with some water ; he plunged into it, ^jttd swam over it 
in rapture. 

It was now autumn ; toe ^ woods became 

yellow and brown, the wind whie^'lhein around, and* 
then hurled them away, the air hepatite cold, the clouds 
were heavy with hail and 'toneyr \ it was a miserable 
time for the poor duckling. ‘ Y ' “ 

One^ evening, just sis the sun #ftg setting, a who r le 
troop of large beautiful birds rushed forth from the 
bushes ; the' duckling h$l never seen anything so fair 
thej were dazas|ij£ly frhite fc with long slender necks ; it 1 
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was a troop of swans. They spread' their large glo- 
rious wings, and flew away from the cold lauds to 
warmer countries — to Hie sweet blue lakls ; they sorted 
higher and higher, and the poor ugly duckling was 
quite bewildered with their lovelines^and their powers, 
lie could not forget them, those beautiful those happy 
birds : he knew not their name, nor jrhither they flew, 
but he felt such love to them as he had never felt for 
anything before : he did not «nvy*them ; how could he 
think of being like them , poor ugly creature, who would 
have been glad if even the ducks had suffered him \p 
live* among them ? 

Winter came, and with it the piercing cold o# tin? 
north: thesduckling was soon obliged to keep swimming 
round and round in the water of a pond, to prevent its 
freezing; but every nf^ht the hole grew smaller, and he 
was compelled to move his feet incessantlv to keep it 
open ; at length he became very faint, ana lay quite 
benumbed in the ice. 

The next morning a peasant passed, saw him, broke 
the ice with his wooden Bhoe, and bore #him home, 
where he was brought to life again; And the children 
wanted to play with him ; but the duckling was afraid 
I of them, and in his terror he flew up into the milk-dish, 

| so that half the milk was spilt. The peasant’s wife 
| began to scream ; this frightened him into the butter- 
1 tub, then into the meal-box, and out again. Heavens ! 

, how odd he looked, all milk and meal ! And the 
: woman attempted to reach him with the tongs, and the 
, children ran after him, laughing and screaming. What 
■ luck for the poor duckling that the door was open! 
j Away he ran, ami plunged into the snow, where lie lay 
in a sort of lethargy. 

| Hut it would be too sad to describe the misery of 
i tin* wretched creature during the long long winter. 

| When the snow melted, lie found himself lying in the 
fens; soon the sun besan to shine warmly, and the 
i larks to sing — the spring was come. Then at 

j once he raised his wing#, ; they were far larger than 
Wien lie last spread them, and bore mm rapidly away : 
soon he saw himself in a large garden, where the 
apple-trees were blooming, where the lilacs exhali^i 
their fragrance, and dipped their long green branches 
in the deep- winding river. Everything was full of 
beauty, and upon the water floated three fair swuns, 
lightly skimming the waves with their dazzling wings. 
The duckling recognised the beautiful birds, and his 
heart throbbed. *1 will fly to them, the kingly birds. 
Perhaps they will kill me, because I who am so «gly 
have ventured to approach them ; but no matter — 
better to be killed by them than to be bitten by the 
ducks, pecked by the hens, kicked away by the scr- 
ota, and suffer all that X have done through the long 
rough winter;’ and he swam towards the beautiful 
swans : they saw him, and approached. 4 Kill me,’ said 
the wretched creature, and bowed his head to the sur- 
face or the water, and expected instant death. But 
what did he see in the clear waves? His own image! 
and lo! he was no longer a clumsy, swarthy bird, ugly 
and despised — he was himself a swan ! (It matters not 
to have been born in a poultry-yard, if one has but lain 
in the egg of a swan.) He was almost glad he had 
suffered so muclTJ^Now lie knew better how*o value 
all the happiness that surrounded him? And*the swans 
swam round him, and stroked him with their beaks. 

Some little children came into the garden and cast 
bread and cake* into the water, and the youngest ac- 
claimed, ‘ Thesis a new swap ! ’ and the other children 
repeated joyfWfe, ‘ Ye ft ^ re is a new one !? and they 

^^ced, and called their father 

cakes were thrown to him, 

new swan is the most bean- 

j fl&r %nd the old swans bowed to 
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some length 
L wwnoe wo- 
l amusing oV" 



clapped tin 
and mother, 
and they all 
tiful — so your»£ 

Then ho felt quit© bashful, ahd hid his hea<^ under 
his wing, he knew not why ; but he felt too happy, hut 
? jbt proud ; for a kind heart n<prer becomes proud . He 
: felt how despise^ he«had begn, arid nm he heard mm- 

* 


self praised as the fairest of those fair birds; and the 
lilacs bowed to him with their graceful branches ; and 
the sun shone out brightly. Then his eyes sparkled* he 
lifted his slender, elegapt nesh, and full of joy, he ex- 
claimed, 4 1 did not dream of so much happiness When 
I was the Ugly Duckling.’ • 

• V ■ ■*/ - - 

INTERCOURSE OF TH^ RUSSIANS 
•'vlfk AND CHINESE. • .* 

In 1*728 the treaty of Kiakhta#was signed, under which? 
the intercourse between the Russians and Chinese is 
carried on. This intercourse is described at soi 
by Mr Erman, to whos^rork we return ; * and 
pose to condens#his sketches, whether of an amusing 
inforjpin" nature, and fender them, from other sources, 
more complete than his own opportunities permitted. # # • I 
Finding that we shall be unab& to notice, as we had I 
proposed, his very interesting account of the Samoyeds 
near the arctic circle, we must be content to rejoin our 
tra wilier as he begins to approach the southern frontiers 
of Siberia. Here, in the very midst offho largest conti- 
nent in the world, we find him gazing with wonder upon 
an inland sea 3(x0 nautical miles in length, and from* 
fifty to seventy broad, and# vexed by such sudder and 
terrible stormty as render it dangerous for vessels flb 
carry topsails. The most violent wind that visits Lake 
Baikal, as it is called, is the north-west, which sweeps 
down from lofty and rugged mountains; but squalls 
almost as perilous are frequent from every point of the 
compass. The waves in these inland waters are often 
seven feet high. Tim avenue of the Chinese trade is car- 
ried round the lake J rh zig*2ag» over the mountains ; but 
the safest line for traffic 5 over the ice of the Baikal in 
winter. # By this route our author pursued his strangely- 
dinewified journey. ‘Thick mists,* save he, ‘rose like 
smoke over the waters and seemed to moat onward with 
the torrent, while beyond it we had the boundless surface 
of the frozen lake glimmer frig in the distance* List- 
venishnajfc takes its name from the splendid woods of 
larch whjpi extend over both sides of the spacious valley. 
We coirfuiued our journey by moonlight, and cam to a 
rugged projection of the hills on our left, which formed a 
landmark between the Angara and the lake, and then 
struck into a narrow tract, hemmed in between its waffcrs 
and the rocks which confine them. The jagged and shat- 
tered outline of these gif antic masses was sufficient proof • 

r thafc the ’ sandstone must have already given place to 
another formation. An open space now extended for 
|pme versts along the shores $f the Baikal, and after 
lome time, Wte came upon a wide extent of ice, wjpeh wo 
availed ourselves of, keeping close to the shore till we 
arrived a8 the post-house of Kudilnaya. At this point wo 
turned off from the western coast diseefty lbr/n*„/b e «ea, * 
till we made Posolskoi, on th# opposite side. There was 
no snow upon the ice, 60 that its surface shone like a 
polished mgTor in the moonlight. The horses that were 
put under our sledges in Kadilnaya had to he held on 
each side till ' the very moment of starting, when they 
broke at once into full gallop, which they kept up till we 
landed on the further snore. We completed seven Ger- 
man miles m two hour* and a quarter ; this is undoubt- 
edly the most extraordinary, as well as the most speedy 
stag! upon any routed in Russia. The smoothness of thw 
way, however, was hardly more in our favour than the 
speed of the Bur&et horses, which arc supplied at the 
coast station.* The regular and steady tread of our 
['horses* feet rang over the wide and dreary waste, inter- 
rupted now and then by the creaking of thp sledges, as 
they yielded to the draught ; or by the duller noise 
emitted from# the ice cracking under the . increasing 
severity of the frosV _ * 

Bexond this, the windows of the peasants were of 
pieertof mica sewed together with black horse-hair; and 
the verst-post of Tarakanova gave the distance of 5963 


^From No, 229. 
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from St Petersburg, and MAO from Moscow.* The inha- long gown* of Mack silk, fitting close to the body; their 
bitants are thus, as our traveller remarks, but a trifling bate were <d block felt, nearly in the shape of a crown, 
distance farther from the centre^of the earth than they the part for thO head forming a hemisphere, and having 
are from their own capita^ Th entrain b of sledges laden the brim* turned up ail round: a tassel of red silk falls 
with tea, which had been a frequent sight along the down on each side from the top where there is a copper 
whole road from Tobolsk, became now more numerous, stud in the centra, on which a ball of some coloured 
each train comprising from 50 to 100 one -hors? car- stone or other material is fixed-— this being the mode 
riages, with tea sewed up in hides. Only a few drivers in which the several ranks are distinguished in Qhitia. 
sufficed for the convoy; and the* reason is, t^at they The merchants here 9 had rarely any 6uch badge, and 
make it the interest of the horses to follow in line, by dare not, as I was informed, wear anything but a golden 
placing A bundle of hay en the hinder port of each of the bulla, as they are accounted to belong only to the lowest 
pledges. Relays are hirejjl from station to station, and cfass both in China and Russia. They all had case* for 
thus the merchandise may be carried at full speed from their, ears, to protect them from the cold. These cases 
,,w, Sth x Jchta to Moscow; and in the wild part of the country were angular and oblong, made of pasteboard, and covered 
we toe n^w traversing, it is. curious t& seo the headlong with black silk, their open side fitting to the temples. 

p bound out of the way lik^u, flock of sheep when Their thick silken skull-caps fell Mow the edge of their 
they meet a heavy carriage. In ^Russia, ‘’the post-drivers hats, and their heads were shaved, except upon the very 
are frequently the heroes of the popular ballads^nd for a crown, from' which long queueB. hung down their backs, 
reason which appears to have escaped Mr Erman, although A long purse is attached to their girdles, just above the 
it T the first volume be giveB an instance of the fact, right hip, and in it they carry their tobacco and pipe, 
Horses are not kept, as elsewhere, by the postmasters : with its wooden stem curved at the lower end, and its 
they are obtained from the neighbouring peasants os soon diminutive powl of brass. They were all hurrying over 
as the vehicle is announced by the scouts that are on the boundary line, for every Chinese is obliged to be in 
the look-out; ahd the individual to vhom they are Mai machen before sunset.* 

intrusted by their owners is of course the lightest, live- When Pallas visited this place, it contained about 
'Rest, and b^dcst young fellow in the family. These are 1200 inhabitants; and over each of its four gates there 
j the lads who leave their lasso* sighing at their departure, was a wooden guardhouse foi.the Chinese garrison, con- 
j t# rejoice at their return ; and these are the * chartered sitting of Mongols in tattered clothes, and armed merely 
libertineR,’ whose familiar intercourse with the world with clubs. The Russian emporium was defended by a 
beyond their village gives rise to the incidents of romance company of soldiers and some resident Cossacks; and 
and the plaints o^poetry. these are all the precautions taken by the two govern- 


id the plaints poetry. these are all the precautions taken by the two govern- 

These, however, aro Russian peasants; and here, as we ments for that ‘ protection of trade’ which, with certain 
approach the frontiers of China, we are more interested other nations, gives rise to vast standing armies that 
in tho native Siberian Tartars. The Buraets live in devour the profits. When Mr Erman passed through 


| tents constructed with poles meeting at the top, and felt the southern gate of Kiakhta, the change • seemed like 
j hangings. Notwithstanding the usual projection of the a dream, or the effect of inagic; a contrast so startling 
• ; cheek-bones, and the oblique and elongated eye, their jet- could hardly be experienced at any other spot upon tin* 

| black hair, expressive eyes, and teeth of unrivalled ^hi4e- earth. The unvaried sober hues .the Russian side were 
| ness, give them a*plea»iug look; and tho cheeks of the succeeded all at once by an exhibition of gaudy finery, 
women, notwithstanding the darkness of .'he skin, are more fantastic anl extravagant than was ever seen «t ' 
tinged jyith a ruddy hue. Their dreRs, extravagantly any Christmas wake or parish village festival in tier- 
rich, fits close to tho person; and their haii^ descends many. The roadway of the streets consists of a bed of 
from the temples in two thick braids, and is confined wCll-beatcn clay, which is always neatly swept; while 
round the furphe&d by a fillet studded with iuh:her-of- the walls of the same material.on either side are relieved 
pearl *’Uralian malachite, and polished coral. Although ^by windows of Chinese paper. These walls do not at 
the fireplace of their tents is nothing more than a ho?e dug 'first sight present the appearance of fronts of houses, as 
in the earth, with the felt mats and cushions on which the roofs are flat, and not seen from the street. Indeed 
they sleep ranged around it, some of their utensils ex- they are nearly altogether concealed by the gay-eoloured 
• hibit all the refinement of civilisation. The^gtjfol-work paper lanterns and flags with inscriptions on them which 
of their riding-gear is beautifully engraved, anil inlaid' are Vjmg out on both sides of the way. Cords, with 
with plates of copper and silver. The silver bowls of their similar scrolls and lanterns, are lffcewise stretched from 
, pipes (executed by themselves in the steppe) are adorned) roof to roof across the street. These dazzling decorations j 
with reliefs, and inlaid with copper; while Che stalk, fo£ stand out in glaring contrast with! the dull yellow of 
the convenience of carriage, is in two parts, closing *bo ground and walls. In the open crossings the streets, 


neatly, that the bore is air-light. 


which intersect each other at right angles, stood enor- 


At a 4 WBtafn horn, station, within two or three miles mous chafing-dishes of cast-iron, like basins, upon a 
of the frontier, are four raiments of Buraets and one of slender pedestal of four feet in height. The benches by 
Tunguzes, armed with bow* and sabres ; and shortly after which they were surrounded were occupied by tea- 
leaving this, our traveller found himself at the entrance drinkers, who sat smoking from the little pipes which 
of Kiakhta, the Russian emporium of trade with the they carry «t their girdles, while their kettles were boil- 
Celestial empire. Tho Chinese town called Malmacheii ing at the common fire. It is only the porters and camel- 
16 represented by Mr Erman as adjoining the other — drivers, and the petty dealers— that is, Mongols of the* 
in fact separated only by a gate; but Fallas states that lowest class — who thus seek refreshment and chit-chat in 
there is a distance of 140 yards, with two p&ts midway, the streets. Somd’of the poorer of fSf^Russian Buraets 
one inscribed with Russian, and the other with Manehoo occasionally resort' there too ; and both nations avail 
Characters, tb mark the frontier of ttfe two empires. " themselves of the niches or litsle chapels which are seen 
On entering Kiakhta, which resembled a German vil- at the comers of the adjacent houses. These are dedi- 
lage, with a single Cossack keeping guard with his drawn cated to Buddha; and when the doors were open, we could 
sword, Mr Erman ‘ found the houses of the r merchants of ^ readily distinguish the images of the flints within, 
the better class with ‘ stain* and balconies in front, and Metal dishes, like those obarcwsd byd# l|($he tents at 
in some cases painted and embellished with architectural Belenginsk, were placed beffiiwB^^^iplwes, and filled 
ornaments. Three camels met us just as we passed the with consecrated water; and betwin^wilm were pastils 
$ate, which were much longer haired than' the Chinese of vegetable extracts, and' in the of slender yellow 
camels that we saw afterwards. Thoy belonged to the rods, which emitted no flafte,«bafc,« bluish aromatic 
Buftets of Belenginsk, who were now thronging the’ streets vapour; we saw reddish tapers, also ot tallow, which 
on their way to a religious festival at Mairaachen. were occasionally lighted by some passer- by i Simitar 
Chinese traders, too, met us at every’ step. They wore tapers were burning against the door-frames or walls of 
" ' the chapels, "either in, the open air, or in lanterns ©V 

* Two Eog) sh miles are equal to thr^ vents dud a fraction. . various tastes.' | fit sunset, the travellers were quietly 


| various tastes.' j 
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and politely turned out of China, it being against thO' 
rules for strangers to pass the night in Maim^cheu. 

The festival of the White Moon fgforded him ad 
opportunity of seeing the place in its holiday dress. 
On this occasion the Russians visited the Chinese town, 
aud the procession Jnade by the firmer was received 
by a troop of actors, who conducted the train to the 
house of the chief functionary with fin incessant clatter 
of wooden instruments. Here ’thfty were received by a 
crowd of his Chinese guests, each of whom uid his best to 
shake all the Russians by the hand; but the great man 
himself merely advanced a few steps towards them id a 
calm and digniiiecl manner.. , # 

The recast was begun by a course of dried fruits and 
tea; and when the guests had tasted of everything — this 
being incumbent upog them as well-bred men — the tables 
were covered with more substantial food, in small saucers, 
j which the initiated recognised as musliroonte, pheasants, 

I pork, mutton, fish, and the gelatinous dainties of China. 

1 As course after course followed each other in long suc- 
> cession, the dishes were not removed, but the full piled 
I upon the empty, till a lofty pyramid was constructed of 
i ^astronomical remains. When this second act .of the 
j feast was ended — by which time at least a hundred dishes 
1 had come upon the table— pipes, ready charged for smok- 
: ing, were handed round to all the guests, with small 
glits-.es of spirits. This interlude did not consume much 
tii ue, the bowls of the Chinese and Buraet pipes being 
not larger than a thimble; %o that if one would enjoy the 
b w n lulls it affords, lie is obliged to conform to the 
Asiatic custom of swallowing the smoke, allowing a por- 
1 tiou to find its way out again by his nostrils. The serious 
! be-iuess of the feast was then resumed by the introduc- 
tion of the third course, consisting of soups ; and finally, 
pipes were again brought in, with a hissing, steaming 
wv,oJ, containing an infusion of cabbage leaven, drawn off 
by a cock, and drunk out of teacups. In making tea, it 
inny be mi id here, thc^jpp is rather a teapot than a drink- 
ing vessel. A few leaves of tea are put into it, boiling 
water poured over them? aud when tye extract is ready, 

* it, is emptied into the saucer, from which it is drunk. 

After dinner, their entertainer conducted them to one 
of the temples, where the offerings brought on the occa- 
sion of the Now Year lay heaped up in hillocks at the feet 
et Urn idols. ‘ Among them were whole sheep without 
the skin, plucked fowls, pheasants, and guinea fowls, irf 
their natural positions, and glistening with fat. There 
wa- a long table like the counter in European shops, run- 
ning parallel with the threshold of the temple, so that it 
was necessary to go round the ends of it in ordegto get*! 
fi run the door to the^statuea. On this was now built up 
an absolute wall of offerings. Six sheep occupied the 


by throwing lighted rockets and crackertover their heads. 

In the houses they found a banquet resembling the one 
they had already partaken of; till, as the night advanced, 
the solids diminishedrin quantity, and at length the 
treat was confined to Confections, tea, and pipe*. Such 
was New-Year’s Day in China. 

Tl^e merchants of Maimachen, we are told by Pallas* 
come chiefly from the northern provinces of China. Bach 
has a partner at horn*, .who, at; the dhd of a year, brings 
a fresh cargo of Chinese commodities, and relieves the 
f other, who returns with his diussian purchases. *The 
town resembles in one respect a great convent — all th£ 
inhabitant* being men; for fiie Chinese policy strictl y 
prohibits their women from having even the Blightes4*#^* fM ’ ,OT ^ 
tercourse with forfbigner*. The commerce is ne^ssaJily a 
trade of barter, for^fre Russians are prohibited 
exporting theii^own coin, and the Chinese have no com 
to etporj. The formei*fiud it more advantageous to take 
goods in exchange, than bullion at the Chinese stuodju'd. 

The Celestial merchant visits thoswarehouse of the Rbs- 
sian trailer in Kiakhta, and after selecting from his stock, 
goes into the house with him, and adjusts the price over 
a gup of tea. They return to the magazine, where the 
goods arc note only sealed, but a confidential person 
left in charge of tliem ; and then adjourn to Maimachen, 
where the Russian selects in his turn, and* carries boclt 
with him his purchases. # • 

The want of a circulating medium is supplied, accord- 
ing to Mr Erman, by brick-tea, which is a mixture of the 
spoiled leaves and stalks of the tea-plant with the leaves 
of some wild plants and bullocks’ bloo^ dried in the oven. 

It is divided into pieces weighing from three to three; 
and a half pounds. * The Manchoos themselves never 
make use of this production, but to the Mongolian 
nomades in China, to the Buraets and Kalmuks collec- 
tively, to the Russian peasants south of the Baikal, and 
to lu'ot^ of the Siberian Tatars, it is become as indispens- 
able as bread in Europe. Every brick, or kirpicli, con- 
taii& sixty or seventy portions, becaudl the infusion made 
with it is mixed alsowith rye-meal, mutton fat, and with 
kujir or busun — that is, salfcfrom the lakes in tlm steppes. 

The Ruzana purchase an immense quantity of it from 
the Chjwse; but besides, the kirpich or brick of tea 
is the/fnoney unit and standard of valu|, in which the 
price of every other kind of exchangeable property is 
expntfued .* When it is necessary to pay fractional parts 
of this strange money, they are cut off by the Russians 
and Buraets, measuring by the eye; and the Chinese never 
object to take such pidles # in payment. . • 

From * ftussia, we arc told by Balias, the Chinese re- 
ceive furs and peltry of various kinds; and tfie demand 
for these articles is so gret^, that they Are in part 


an ROHOIUte wall VIA cmvwj. — -- -- — 7: * 

lpiddla. and round them lay drtssed meats and cakes of Tsupplied even by England, which sends the^produce 
every kind. The whole was surrounded with-an extremely 0 # Hudsoqjs Bay to St Petersburg. Cloth is another 

’ staple ; the coarser sort of Russia manufacture, the finer 

English, Prussian, and French. aX^pn ^h§j$ # comes Pji 
miscellaneous list of rich staffs, velvets, coarse Russia 


every 

elaborate structure of white dough, which was reared 
from the ground to the height of five or six feet, so os to 
be above the table. The dough or paste w'aa formed into 
an open lattice- work, like that with which we sometimes 
fence our gardens ; but the openings in the lattice-Work 
were here filled with dried fruits and coufectjpnery of the 
finest kind.’ * 

When they returned into the street, it was already 
dark, and lanterns on long poles wore borne before them, 
the troops of icSAs, as before, heading the procession, 
dancing, leaping, and capering, and faking ftr incessant 
noise with cymbals and wooden drums. In going through 
the streets, it appeared that the New Year festivities had 
had a somewhat too enlivening effect upon a Mongd of 
the lower ordcoty who carried his audacity to the length! 
of elbowing;^ 'great mam as they passed each other. 
The criimnal fafcB imm*$&tety laid hold of by the police, 
pus^d against ftforataR till the procession passed, and an 
iron chain throWftm his neck preparatory to his being 
carried off this offence against politeness 

appeared to be regarded with great indignation by tho 

1 1 - J : .1 _ J aLa njFLnnd. in an aftfn.tr fftna 
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_ _ proces^o^ 

of the principal^ner^iants, jrhose serves welcomed*them 


linen, leather, &c. with camels, horses, homed cattle, 
and dogs for the chase. In return, the Chinese give 
raw and manufactured silk, although the exportation 
of the former is prohibited under pain of death ; raw and 
manufactured cotton, teas, porcelain of all sorts, Japan 
ware, rhubarb, and numerous other articles. Rhubarb is 
a monopofj of the Russian government, and is brought 
to Kiakhta by Buchanan merchants. 

tVe have left ourftelves no room to follow Mr Finnan fti 
his journey eastward to Okhotsk; but we cannot refrain 
from giving another and concluding picture of native 
Siberian life.* The scene is in a yurt of the Tunguzes, con- 
sisting of a single square room, with a flat earthen roof, 
and a fireplace of beaten earth. This placejvae occupied, 
besides the traveller, by ten members of the wandering 
family of Tatars. 4 We remained in the .yurt with tfie 
women and the Jfakutian servant of the family, who 
served me -'as interpreter, for Re vy 4k in spoke only the 
Yakutian fluently. The women of the house and their 
unmarried daughters now sat down together on the floor 
to their ‘work. ’ They were occupied to-day with the last 
of winter, foj^they were sewing tl*^ cover for a 
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birch tent, and were mend tag the men’s reindeer cloth- 
ing, the torbasda, or water-tight bootB (here called tdri), 
and other articles necessary for travelling. In the 
afeemoon the girls went*to the* river hard by to cut 
ice, which was in tart meltdft in the kettle, and 
used for cooking, ana a part of it was thrown into a 
wooden vessel near the fireplace, and kept for drinking. 
When the work was finished, they began to employ 
themselves in the j^urt with the -business of deepration. 
In an elaborately-xu&de box of birch bark they had trea- 
surer! up " some studs of brass and lead, beads, and old 
brass springs, ^'heso last prere now cut into small pieces, 
and strung with the studs and beads so ingeniously, that 
TPS-^ry pretty ornament for the head was made with 
very W)ooa*materials. The Yakut hacf lent the girl his 
aggwance in making this band nfc her earnest request.* 
They then amused themselves by playing cards; and at 
supper the black bread to which they were treated by 
the (traveller was devoured as the greatest dainty along 
witn the soup and meat! Some singing followed* to pass 
the time ; and then this primitive family sought their 
berths for the night, each person being provided with a 
lighted pipe. 

It will be seen that we have not meddled with the 
scientific information interspersed throughout these di- 
versified volumes ; but this, although not of popular 
interest, is unquestionably the most valuable portion of 
the work. 


ARTIFICIAL BARRIERS TO SOCIAL INTERCOURSE. 

Wk are of opinion that much agreeable and profitable 
social intercourse is prevented by a want of moral courage 
in adopting n simple style of entertaining one’s friends and 
acquaintances. Let us look around, and what do wc find 
to be the general state of intercourse between friends and 
acquaintances In the middle and upper classes oflu com- 
mercial community ? On the oup hand, we see an eptrfo 
abstinence from afr social intercourse (except, perhaps, 
with immediate connexions), arising "from economical mo- 
tives, foimded on the impossibility of complying with the 
supposed requirements of society in this mutter* On the 
other, we find individuals giving, once or twice aVTcar per- 
haps, an expensive and formal dinner party, or a sto even- 
ing entertainment, at neither of which docs any one feel 
himself at case; where ono is in the midst of a most hete- 
rogeneous company, gathered together without any earthly 
reference to fitness or amalgability, and from which one at 
last escapes, thankful to find himself again at his own 
*3juiet fireside— inwardly vowing tfoat nothing jtfiall ever 
again tempt him to exchange its genial precincts for any 
such vain fend profitless visiting. During the winter, Mr 

and Mrs A have been invited to dinner by Mr and Mrs 

B , or the young people have had ‘ the pleasure of their' 1 

companyTequested,’ &e. by the C s. The A. s con- 

sequently feel it incumbent on them to clear otF the debt 

^supposed to ha owfryi to the said B s and C s, by 

^inviting fclRHh in upturn; and. in order to have a general 
clearing off of scores, they bethink themselves of all and 
sundry from whom they liave received civilities during the 
past six or twelve months; and without any consideration 
whatever’ as to the harmony of the ingredient members of 
the company, a great crowd of persons, for the most parf 
utterly unknown to each other, are Uncomfortably packed 
together, the house is turned topsy-turvy for a few days, a 
great deal of money is 'foolishly squandered, noSomfort or 
satisfaction has resulted to anybody, and when the affair is 
over, the given of the entertainment generally congratulate 
themselves that a year at least must elapse before they 
lpv« again to undergo similar trouble and expense. For 

njottths after this event, the A s would as coon <111 ink of 

fiying as of asking any Of the B s, C or D 0 to 

drop in upon them in a quiet way to spend' an evening. 
With such persons there I* no medium between a forftia! 
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of social intercourse ought to be associated with the most 
pleasing id$a*. They ought to be easily attainable, and 
readily arrangedr and should entail little , or no disarrange- 
ment of the usual domestic routine. When will a few rich 
persons encourage their less wealthy brethren by syste- 
matically adopting oin their entertainments a severe and 
almost Spartan simplicity ? Such C simplicity would do 
them infinite honour, by tending to emancipate those less 
favoured by the gifts of fortune from the supposed neces- 
sity of needless profusion and uncalled-for expense. If 
such examples were to become prevalent, the consequence 
would be, that the apparent inequalities between rioh and 
poor would be much softened down— there would be’an 
absence of that painful, but irrational feeling, which con- 
stantly haunts many otherwise amiable persons,, lest their 
mode of entertaining those whose incomes are ten or twenty 
times larger than their own may not^be quite comma if faut 
— we should have less thought taken about mere eating 
and drinking* and more about matters of higher import. — 
From the Companion , a series of pleasant rational Essays in 
the Manchester Examiner, 

s ' 

SONNET. 

What felt the world’s survivor when the bough 
Was brought him by the home-returning dove ? 

Joy throbbed lilu heart, and Tlopo swelled up above 
The fears that in his soul hud lurked till now, 

In spite of all his faith. But when the ark 
Was rested by the waters' sinking flow 
Safe on the mountain, and the patriarch 
Gazed on the shoreless ocean lessening slow, 

Unruffled in the noontide's golden glow. 

Or in the calm of midnight rolling dark, 

Though thickly sprinkled with the gems of heaven : 

Sure when the ark snt on that dreadful eva 
Alone, no feeling in his heart could bo 
But sorrow for his kindred unforgiven. 

F. T. 
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tiresome partyand an entire abstinence from all visiting 
whatever. ' 

The facV is, the true secret of genial and Improving social 
intercourse— of anything at all approaching even tooths 
name— is but Httle understood, and still teas acted upon. 
The very words ‘ visiting 1 or * meetings of Mends ’ suggest 
to most minds the idea of expense, domestic' inconvenience, 
ajixioty, and trouble. Why should this ho so ? All kinds 


WALKING. 

Of ftH kinds of exercise, walking is that which is the 
mast universally attainable, and at the same time the best. 
Calling, so many muscles into action, and especially those 
of the lower extremities, of which the circulation is apt to 
Me more languidly and imperfectly performed, from the 
degree of resistance presented by the force of gravity to 
the return of the blood to the heart — calling, moreover, no 
much of the moving apparatus of the body into reciprocal 
and action, flexor and extensor muscles being 

correspondingly exercised — walking is undoubtedly the 
best of all exercises for the purposes of health, indepen- 
dently of its secondary, and ,by no means little useful , . 
effect, of carrying the respiratory organa into the fafer and' 
purer air, and exposing the system to the extraordinary 1 1 
and (at least in tile colder and temperate countries of the j 
earth) the healthful influence of the direct rays of the sun. ! 
The degree of the exeroise must of course vary witlj the 
age, condition, and habits of the individual; but the degree 
of exercise that is in most cases serviceable is generally 
much underrated. Two miles a day is the minimum dis- 
tance „whicir a person of moderate health -and strength 
ought to walk, if the powers of the system increase, or 
are stronger to begin with, the minimum ought to be four 
miles. The object should be, inmost c ases, to walk the four 
miles iaatf hour; and the invalid, beginning, perhaps, by 
walking a Wile, or jp mile and a half, in an hour, might 
yradumy increase bis rate of walking until lie had accom- 
plished this end. Quick walking calls more muscles into 
action than slow walking does, and is therefore better. 
The muscles of the back and trunk, neck and arms, are 
'comparatively very little used ta alow talking* A person 
can hardly walk quickly without using .them to a very 
considerable degree. It is a maxim afo; m&d and impor- 
tant, as to deserve frequent *epetitioftt|w s tt»e greater the 
number of the muscles used, the nt^.jadtaaitageous wifi 
be the exercise . — Robertson on Diet and Regineiu 
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HAUNTED PEOPLE! 

Young folks are still awed, and old folks either puzzled 
or amused, by the veracious and circumstantial narra- 
tives about seen and unseen supernatural*agents ; and 
such books as Mrs Crowe’s ‘ Night-side of Nature * 
strengthen in some, who would be ashamed to admit 
it, early impressions, which, though often combated, 
yet seem too strong and^well-founded to be got rid of 
on all occasions. But notwithstanding the extent to 
which this actual ghost? seCretly influences those whom 
some would deem insufficiently reflecting people, still 1 
believe there is an ideafeghost which affects even many 
of the thoughtful and educated to an extent of which 
they are not always conscious, and which is, however, 
one of the greatest scarecrows to happiness that it is 
possible to conceive. This ghost is sometimes created 
by young folks for themselves, and often, too, well-mean- 
| ing but injudicious fgj^ds are the first to raise it ; but 
, whatever be its origin, its existence is often unnoticed 
j tfill it has got such a hold* of us, thatrtt costs a world of 
trouble to get rid of it. Now though most people are 
familinr with it under various names and Bhapes, still^t 
may not be useless to add another to the many phases 
under which it has appeared in print. Some call it the 
* fear,’ and others the ‘ love,’ ‘ of what the world would 1 
say many term it ‘ emulation,* and more ‘ envy.* In 
unison with the idea which suggested this paper, I 
might call it ‘ the ghost of imitation but as namqp arc 
bad mediums for conveying one’s thoughts, I shalf leave 
my readers to form their own nomenclature. 

To understand, then, what I mean, reflect for a mo- 
ment, and consider if there be any one whose acts, whose 
position in life, whose abilities, whose accomplishments, 
whose tastes, whose manners, or whose anything you 
often involuntarily draw into comparison when about to 
form or act on a judgment of your own. If them be 
any one the remembrance of whom rises to ^your mind 
spontaneously when thinking on a particular subject, so 
that,* before coming to any determination, you regularly 
fancy to yourselfjjow would he or s]je act in these cir- 
cumstances, that person, reader, is yoqr ideal g Jost ; and 
the effect of its haunting you it mare destructive to 
your happiness than all the other ghosts you have ever 
heard or read of. Have you the desire or the necessity 
to become am author, and in choosing your style, do you 
think- of some popular or^minent writer whose works 
have first to Button, and whose ideas,, whose 

incidents, and* plans of composition have taken 
such hold of yoUi^|ukt gou almost involuntarily choose 
sucty subjects as Adhas written on ; and though shame 
of being % paltry plagiarist may compel you to use a 
j (Inherent, and mosf likely inferior language, ^et in* a diffl- 
j | jMty you feel your memory groping through your model’s 
^Ayorks for an idS| instead of |earcmng{or itwithin yflur* 


self J — ■ that author is your ghost : he has haunted you till 
he has lightened you out of your self-reliance s an4 the 
composition you have so laboured- at will only confirm 
your apprehensions of disappointment and annoyance. 

To take a more trivial instance : do you feel disinclined 
to to church on a Sunday, and stijl do go, not from 
conviction of fluty, but from reluctance to draw upon 
yourself the notice of some one you respect? — that 
some one is a ghost, who fyu terrified yon out of your 
own good sense ; and though you may meet their eyes 
with self-satisfaction, and without any of tliat self-con- 
demnation which your absence would have filled you 
with, still you can’t feel that you have acted aright; 
and no lasting or solid pleasure can result from your 
mere escape of censure. Do you feel inclined to lie long 
in bed in the morning, and while so dawdling, think 
what such a one is doing, and how busy he or she is, 
and hqp they would smile (to say the least) if they 
couy look in on you, and see you so^izy ?— that such a 
one is a ghost that will continue to haunt you 86 long 
as you have liny self-respecj left; and unless you lay it 
by activity ai*d resolution, it will be a constant fource of 
uncomfgflUbleness and unhappiness to you. Is an oppor- 
tunity^ doing what you feel to be a clipritable action 
thrown in your way, and after hesitating about*doing 
it, yom feci impelled to it by either the dread of shame 
from some one seeing you omit it, or the less ignoble 
motive of bethinking ^purself what some one whom yot^ 
admire wwuld do on suofl an occasion? — these indivi- 
duals all hauut you : and I think you can now understand 
what I mean by a person’s bcigg haunted. But, say you, 
flon’t all wise people tell us that example is be^er than j 
pftcept ; and that when we find a person who laudably j 
surpassed others in some particular, the vg^y best thing i 
we can do is to try and do jdiat tliaT person is doing, |j 
and so aim at that merit which all commend ? True: 
wise people do say so ; but like most of the sayings of 
wise peoplS, it requires a wise person to understand it. 
Example is an excellent method for allowing what can 
be done, but a dangerous one for pointing out how that 
is to be doqp, or rather for people to adopt in trying to 
find out how a thing is to be dope. Example may Bhow 
us the great thingi a man oan do ; but if we aim at 1 
doing similar things, we must find out mainly by our- 
selves how they can be done by ourselves, and not trggfc 
I to our imagiflation, by supposing that others may Have 
done them in a particular way, and therefore that we 
majsdo them if we follow in that way. • 

This is asdistinction which, if not carefully attended 
to, will convert what might have been your beat friend 
into jrarar most Constant and dangerous foe ; and I 
shaft give you my reason for thinking * so. It seems. . 
tomAthat though any attentive beholder may clearly 
understand the external results of a person’s con- 
duct, still h<? mus| # form a very imperfect estimate 
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,jf Its various motives and •causes] and therefore that 
is is not likely to succeed who, when setting about 


pursuing the same conduct, Ant^magm** to himself the 
motives and cause# of i^'and .then tries to imagine 
Idmsslf influenced by them* Now reflection I think 
may, and I am sure experience will teg you,, that 
though ybu have food reason for believing the con- 
duct you aim at wiw such as you saw and believed it 
to Have been, still, that you have no reason for beingJ 
sure of the motives and pauses of it ; and though you 
*** feel sure of them,' yet that at least the internal, 
•* »»ot many of the most important*' external circum- 
fetai^es, Qualities, and' feelings of yW model are so 
^fSpfotely beyond your observation, that if you attain 
the same conduct, and so the same end, it must be by 
trteens widely different Of course I take it fof granted 
that you are desirous «f self-improvement, and anxious 
to stand high in your own estimation, as well as in that 
of your friends j and that, not content with guiding your 
actions by the impulse of imperative routine, or d;he 
necessity or profitableness of occupation, "you seek some 
♦principles whereby to satisfy yourself that the life you 
lead, though sometimes monotonous, and less absorbing 
itfits enjoyment than you once supposed it would be, 
yet oontaina the materials of as much contentment, if 
not happiness, as a reasonable man should desire. Now 
you are aware that most of the powers which men dis- 
play in the world are in great measure the result of 
long habit and exercise, and therefore that if it be 
necessary or desirable for you to cultivate in on especial 
degree some of those powers, you must pay less atten- 
tion to others. Owing generally to the incompetency 
or necessities of qur care-takers in early life, we pften 
find that our energies have been directed, or have 
directed themselves, in soiqe channel, a confinement to 
which could not lead to a reasonable share of happi- 
ness ; and therefore when we find others whoafc energies 
ha ve received* a different direction apparently^ joying 
and conferring more happiness than ourselves, it natu- 
rally makes us wish, and perhaps strive, for tl*a pos- 
session of similar powers ; and it is here that the ghost 
|«I alluded to generally rises. Instead of calling to mind 
the length of time wo have been acquiring the power we- 
possess oflrselves,and so inferring the difficulty of acquir- 
ing the new ones, we tiling (or rather we don’t think, but 
we act ns if we did think) that the apparent ease with 
which the possessor exerts them is naturally inherent 
...in the subjapt-matter of those powers, and therefore 
that dose kttentihn to thef** exertion will secure us the 
secret, The consequence is, that our attention being 
absorbed in what is done, we overlook how it is to be 
done, or wo trust to our imagination for informing us of 
it; whereas, iu truth, far more thought and attention 
are requisite to ascertain the latter than the former. 

I j For instance, you wish to become agreeable cn company, 

la and to profited please your audience. You hear a friend 
IT fcho converse flu the topics of the* day tell stories'and 
crack jokes in a way which interests and amuses every 
one. You increta*# your acquaintance with, .those or i 
similar topics ; you famish yourself with a lot of stories J 
and some good* jokes, qnd begin to try your powers ; 
but you fifld that people listen to you with serious 
politeness, and rarely give you more than a smile of 
protecting condescension. You fedjhat you have, re- 
lated the feet, or made out the point of your stqfy, as 
well as your friend might have done, apd you think that 
people might fairly have laughed at the .really good joke 
you have tqld; but there is still a something wanting 
”1] that convinces you of a failure, orm&riy so, and you are 


<<V3Hm 4 to despair of attaining yonr wi.fces, and to giVe 
np bj raying, * I’ve no natnral talent that way.’ Now 
I think yon hire a natural talent that way, though it 
maynot be u great u th*t af yonr friend, and yonr 
arises not <*from the wanL bu t the misemploy, 
meat, of your imtural-teOeni i Vppose you may be 
dtiicate in body, or at aoyrate for less strong and 
active than some Of your companions. You hear them 
exulting in therenjoyment of a long walk or some vigo- 
rous exercise ; and you see by their fresh looks and high 
spirit that it has done them a deal of good ; and you, 
feeling weak and spiritless, determine to improve your- 
eelf the same way. And how do you set about it ? I 
can't suppose you so thoughttesi or vhin as that at 
your first fti*} you would attempt to do exactly the 
things your friends have done : for example, that you, 
unaccustomed to walk one hour continuously, should 
attempt to walk six ; or that, being in the habit of row- 
ing across the pond, you should essay ten miles up the 
most rapid part of the river against time; but I take it 
for granted that you set to work on the prudent plan 
of daily increasing your present amount of exertion, 
until you find yourself gaining that strength and 
good heart which enables you to hear your friends 
relate their feats without ''feMing any inclination to 
give up your own habits and adopt theirs, or which 
at most raises an inclination te try and emulate them 
the first convenient opportunity. Well, then, is it not 
strange that you, who act so prudently in your own 
physical education, act so imprudently in your intellec- 
tual and social? Circumstances, perhaps, or want of 
self-reliance, may have conspired to make you less 
entertaining than you wish to to and when you find a 
friend, by the mutual action of practice and inclination 
becoming the usual centre oi* agreeability in a room * 
how does it happen that you entertain the idea, that by 
a* sudden effort you can produce an effect similar to 
what he does? You were not so thoughtless with re- 
spect to the walking ; and be assured there is need of 
still more thought, still more observation, self-reliance 
and perseverance, to attain the power of talking in a ■ 
manner on which you may reflect with satisfaction. I 
What, in the name of goodness, made you fency that 
your friend’s amusing and entertaining powers depended 
on his knowledge of certain facts, and his remembrance 
certain stories and jokes? Can you not oalUo mind 
how the conversation happened, as it were, by chance 
to turn on that subject which introduced his knowledgo 
and his fun so well? Do you not recollect the agreeable 
humour in which his listeners were before h6 ever 
sought a smile from them ? Whether it was the extent 
of his powers or his good fortune which thus enabled 
him to take advantage of the circumstances, you re- 
member, however, that they did so exist And can you 
then wonder that jour stories and information, though 
perhaps yiu themselves superior to any of his, are no- 
thing compared to them In efffect? Can you he sur- 
prised that even while telling your story, which per- 
haps you commenced with some little spirit, that your 
courage deserts you, and failure begins to stare you in 
the fece, and you fori detected, as it were, in a oontra- 
band attempt tobe agreeaWe^ndfind# almost impos- 
sible to pass cheerfully to some otto tape, md sotuver 
your defeat ? You judged rigtyiy aSte W w M to be 
done, but wrongly as to how it should *be done. Your 
derire ioamuseu mfcch as your friend was laudatye 
and j but to attempt to do so in the We 

apparent way, *nd b£ tie same' apparent means, wak 
most htfud^^M to ton theltecrrt tit your failure. 
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He may have felt himself really interested in the safe* 
ject of conversation, or amused at the thought of his 
story, long before a word passed his Bps, m that Ms 
speaking was only a vfat for the load that was on his 
mind ; or he may feat* sfcanned hit listeners so accu- 
rately, as to know vroai best suited their feehngs at the 
titnej but in any oase, you may be sure he had a (dear; 
definite object marked out fo# himself, and to that he 
went direct, without thinking of what any- other would 
do jn hi* irises. On the contrary, as soon as you thought 
of your subject or your story, you also raised yoqr 
ghost, an£ fancying to yourself how he would have 
spoken or acted, you begin accordingly; and the mo- 
ment any doubt of your efficiency crosses your mind, 
fancy suggests something else your model might have 
done ; and once the haunting takes effect thus on you, 
it pervades you so entirely, that you are frightened out 
of your own common sense, and it is a general relief 
when some one else engages the attention*of the com- 
pany. 

Supposing, however, that you did manage to get 
listened to with attention, you have gained credit for 
what is not your due ; jpr if your imitation has de- 
pended on memory, you are only a parrot ; while if, as 
is most likely, it has frefrilted from imagination, all 
that is correct is matter of chance, and what is in- 
correct is your own fault. In short, your model, 
when in action, is a reality, while you are a sham. 
You are haunted, and your model is not. If, then, you 
are ever in this condition, these remarks may induce 
you to 'think of freeing yourself from it. Whenever 
you wish to effect any object, consider first well what 
it is, and then what #tf&ns you have certainly within 
your reach to effect it j and having some definite un- 
«h likeable ideas on the subject, then fry, by way of ex- 
periment, how you can, unaided, work out those ideas. 
Take accurate heed of your success or failure, with 
the conviction that cither of them is attributable to 
yourself alone, and according to the event, one way 
, or other, let your next experiment be made; and' 

! ' as each trial will give you fresh confirming, you will 
soon find you have enough, and perhaps even more 
labour than you will be willing to undergo, in racall- i 
iug to mind the lessors you have taught yourself : but 
the practice will soon, render it easy ; and as you will 
thus fiitft that you have perhaps more knowledge ig 
your possession than you have occasion for, you will 
not have time to be haunted, and the ghost will be laid 
most effectually. Of course when I say one ought to 
be independent in choosing the means for any end, I 
don’t dissuade you from seeking all possible information 
as to the advisability of those means ere jrou adopt 
thenv On some subjects you may get useful informa- 
tion in books, on others you will gain it by the oral 
advise of friends Xy ho possess the advantage jof being 
atie to explain difficulties); but in fill cases* ?ou, and 
you alone, should judge for yourself Whether the means 
thus laid before you are best suited to yourself and your 
ca pabi lities. If you lay aside this responsibility fin* a 
moment, whan by a little erieigy you could have exer- 
cised it, faith wehvgt the place of conviction; imagina- 
tion wfrps, If f£$»ef not Subvert, reason $ your plans of 
actio* instead <«jf being solid realities, based on know- 
ledge, become but the shadows of independent thought ; 
the giver of thel&unsel, or the creator of your motives, 
becomes & .ghost hgun«og you eifery moment thaj fancy 
works ; till at left some item reality wakes^ou up, per- 
Jfeps only in timeto find theextent^f your self-deoeptjon, 

•"' and the total tdWfilfeton of the hopes /vbich set your 
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reason asleep. How mariyAiseless ||ehn4less 

enmities, and impossible aspirations might wSi^ojti by 
this self-dependent, glrart-lavlng 
mainly on our own tboughtfu! experience 
capabilities 1 How much would ft increase oqr faMu%' ■ 
and .decrease our dependence on. our feHow*» £Ut 
thus accustom ourselves to judge fhem solely by what 
we ara actually aurfe bf as to them, and not by what 
.fancy suggests ! Then migh^we find how little otisers 
can injure or assist us, if we do not make ourselves 
dependent on them; and ornSe that we* have tasted tlfe 
labour-won pleasure of living from ourselves, setf-i*. 
sped will makers continue the responsibility ; m d if 
ever we have ^exiveff^atification from being useffil sg 
agreeable to others, w%shall do so then more constantly 
and Certainly, as vanity, the food of ghosts, will Mto 
disappeared, and benevolence, t|e basis of original^, 
will be the groundwork of our character. 

• BYGONES OP THE ‘BACKWOODS. 

A REMINISCENCE OF THfl MIAMI EXPEDITION. 

It is now a good many years— so many, indeed, that W t 
are hardly inclined to acknowledge having accompanied 
the expedition in connection with which the circumstances 
we are about to relate took place, as we are still upon the 
list of bachelors — since the United States government 
found it necessary to despatch a confiderable military 
force, under the command of General Wayne, to repress 
the incursions of the Indians who occupied the huuting- 
grounds contiguous to the north-western frontier of the 
territory of the republic. The troops consisted of a couple 
of battalions of regulars and a large number of volun- 
tefrsf who joined them from their resjyotive towiyhips as 
they passed along towards the point of concentration — 
each of the sffates exposed to«the ravages of the Bed Men 
contributmg quota. Having arrived near the scene 
of actioy* towards the close of autumn, the co^mvoder 
i encamped on the northern bank of the Ohi« river, within 
a short distance of the line which bounds, on the western 
* side, the state which bears the same name, and' rescued 
to spend the winter in the discipline of his new levies, 
with the view of taking the field in the highest possible* 
estate of organisation early in the ensuing spring, add 
then deciding the matter at a blow. The result attested 
the wisdom of this course and 4he accuracy of his ealeu- , 
Jktions, as tlfe campaign may almost be said to have been 
coftfined to «the decisive victory obtained on the Miami 
of the la£ea. * ( , 

On a fine evening, some yyehs befifre the force had 
arrived at the place whero it subsequently took up its 
winter-quarters, the sounds of angry altercation might 
have been heard issuing from a group of four individuals, 
wjjio stood in front of a block-house in a recently-cleared 
patch of ground, at no great distance from the town of 

, in the state of Tennessee. One of the four was on 

Indian ; ofothe others, two were young white men, of 
slender, but hardy and active make; whilst the third, 
likewise a white m«o, was evidently the senior of hid 
companions by probablyji score of years, and the possessor 
of a frame whose towering height and brawny and mus- 
cular pioaortiens contrasted strikingly with the light and 
•agile forxhs of the ether individuals of the group. Tie. 
contrast presented in this particular, hfiwever, was not 
raor# striking than that whieh existed fttween the 
gloomy and vindictive scowl which lowered Oh hit natuw : 
rally uombre countenance, and the open ends honest 
fraxufaess display*? in tho features, though how lighted,, 
up.fftb indignation, of at least that portion of th#f 
remainder of the* party who were his kin in point ofU- 
oolom. " * - v • I 

*4 tell you t what. my lads, exclaimed the ominous- 
looking individual lfifdoep and threafesitixig tou^li 5 * one 
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asrprd for all.* minebylawfol barter; 

md what’a rain# X mean to .a better 

. wan thaumyie$f to take it -from me— end l reckon IM’i 
iteither ^bwley &m3nwJ(k' nor CtitogowsW « * 

‘ Either of us is os good to far as manhood goes,’ replied 
the jtowg man named as ^hurley Sifomonds ; 4 and the 
worst cf u« is for better, if honesty is to be taken* into 
the account, As for the barter you speak of, I sui 
it it rbovtaalawfulan affair as that with the .( 
Mountain earner whom you persuaded to swap his team, 
of oxen against jour hofoe, that he never saw, on jour 
swearing that be was, frer from disease, leaving him to 
find nut afterwards that the beast had broken his neck 
dorm the Sandstone Cliff a week befori,’ 

4 L matte some allowance for your feelings, Charley,’ 
-pqjoined the former speaker, ‘ isnregardt of my having 
got Inside you in the good-will Sally Benton ; but 1 
don’t usually bear so much stirring up, and take <it so 
lastly ; so leave off while the play is good, if you’re fond 
of yourself.’ V 

‘Keep less talk about Sally Benton ! ’ exclaimed with 
great wamth the white man who had not hitherto spoken, 
and who was brother to. the young woman referred to. ‘She 
does not like a bone in your body; and*if she did, her 
^friends might like to know whether a man that deserted 
his wife and<%hvee children a couple of years ago in Jeffer- 
son county is*any acquaintance of yours, or whether you 
Over hoard of a sheriff’s officer who was found about 
the same time with a hole through his head that never 
came there by nature, and that was as like one that a 
piece of ragged lead would make as the description 1 got 
of one Sam Staples, who made himself rather scarce in 
that clearing just after the occurrence, is like the man 
that calls himself Bill Tackett, My ears were not closed 
when I was down east last fall ; so take yourself along 
mdre quietly, and look out for a wife somewhere else 
than in the family of Sally Benton, Master Bill Duckett, 
or San^taples, whichever you choose to call yourseK* 
Astonishment, consternation, and rage, were succes- 
sively depicted in the countenance of the* man calling 
himself-Bill Tuckett, whb had but recently come to 
settle in that neighbourhood, representing himself as an 
unmarried man. For several seconds he gl&rehrin silent 
passion on his accuser, and seemed for a time as V about 
to rush upon him and rend him in pieces on the spot. 
After a ‘mighty struggle with himself, however, Le suc- 
ceeded in mastering every external appearance of emo- 
tion, and even smiled grimly as he replied, ‘ If you had 
: S^beard upon your face, young follow, you might find me 
dangeroqp to be talked to after that style. Meantime, I 
don't like to have my dander, ris by a boy that’s only fit 
to be whipped by his moCher; so I wish you good-night r { 
So saying, he turned on his heel and entered the block- 
house. , « v 

As he pas^d through the doorway, Charley Simmonds 
called aloud afoot tftm, 9 1 say, Bill Tuckett, don’t sup- 
pose you are going to make your own of Chingowska’s 
rifle so easily. When w« return from the west,, you’ll 
hear snore about it,* c 

No answer was returned. After a brief pause, the 
young toon, with their red companion, left the spot, add 
proceeded hi the direction of the town. 

fiefirt* *Mr ***» lost to view in the pittance, the 
gigantic tae el Tuckett again appeared in the doorway. 
SSo blrtckttfas of the thunder-doud^brooded on his <pnn- 
tonanoe twite visaed on their retiring forms in silence for 
' 'y&aking his clenched fist 
token, and perhaps uncon- 
sUm to his feelings, he ex-* 
tartura *be west bnt it 
SjtejflWvV stiuro. No half «nea* 
Thertcries that yqpr friend has 
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eoil^cting do wn east Will cost ybu all 

i your blood or mine !,’ 

Had the feelings e£ the seUkauSear been less excited 
by his theme, he might htira datefltod&t tide moment a 
rustling in the underwood, in Which tifeJtiepkdtouse wm 
partly embosomed, which could Wetdww jptopoeded from 
the wind, as not a breath af.jir wpaetirrifcg. H» focal* 
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ties^ , however, were wholly absorbed by the eutgaot of his 
passion, and after a brief interval, >£e again disappeared 
in the house.. $h« next m<Wrtrt, *Tfm& lad, brother >to 
Qhariey Simmonds, and hisjwerty three or four yearn# 
emerged from the thicket, and ktoptog toe rear of the 
building, made hi# way to JfiftM^dtoettai as that 
already pursued by the .other, ItoWrtP ef the party, , He 
had accidentally beau passing at u.short distance from 
the -spot, when he wee attracted by the sound of voices 
engaged in an gflf alterCatu%a« a&tody described, when 
his youthful curiosity stimulated him tor approach and 
listen, availing himself of toeooncealtoeut afforded byihe 
bushes. He had been about to withdraw, when Tuckett re- 
appeared, and uttered the ominous language j y st quoted, 
every syllable of which, amid the stillness , and solitude 
of the place, was borne distinctly to the ears of the 
listener. He determined of course to take the earliest 
opportunity of informing hit brother of the circumstance, 
and placing him and his friends on their guard against 
any treachery that Tuckett might contemplate. A slight 
alteration of their arrangements, however, of which he 
remained in 'ignorance until too late, rendered any com- 
munication between them impossible. 

All the individuals whom we have introduced to the 
reader were included among the volunteers who were to 
join from that township the expedition under General 
Wayne. The comparatively imaer age of the younger 
Simmonds was not considered afoct of sufficient import- 
ance to prevent the gratification of bis wish to he allowed 
to make one of their number, as — though his strength 
was not yet sufficiently matured for a hand-to-hand 
struggle — -like most of the frontier lads of liis years, he 
was already familiar with the crack of the riile, and had 
more than once drawn a trigger on active service. Local 
circumstances had induced the arrangement, that the 
party should start for the place of rendezvous in two 
separate detachments, the first of which, including, the 
four first-named individuals — fdh^he lied Mon belonged 
to a friendly tribe, and spent nearly as much of his time 
in the settlement* as on the prairie, and consequently 
accompanied, as a matter of course, his white friends on 
the expedition against their common enemy— was to set 
out on the following morning ; and the second, to which 
the younger Simmonds was attached, in the course of the 
subsequent week. T.he altercation we have described, 
however, rendering the young men little disposed to hold 
companionship with Tuckett during a march that must 
occupy from seven to ten days, they resolved on starting 
tha^very evening, so as to keep constantly in advance of 
the party in whose company he was to travel. Accom- 
panied, therefore, by their Indian “klly, and some two or 
three of their more intimate associates, to whom the pro- 
ject was communicated? the little band commenced their 
journey, and had accomplished nearly a score of miles, 
when they halted to ‘ camp 9 for the night. Of this anti- 
cipation of their original plan the brother of Charley 
Simmonds was in ignorance, until, on seeking him, for 
the purpose of acquainting him with the. threat which 
Tuckett had made use o& he learned that be, baa already 
departed, r 

It is necessary here to explain the original , cause of the 
quarrel of which we have described » part. In the sum- 
mer of the preceding year, the skillnnd daring of 
gowsk%>£ extreme peril to his own Me, had saved that 
of an English gentleman who was huntingon a distant 
prairie, when under the very tomahawks of balftariomui 
warriors of a hostile tribe. The .grateful Englishman 
would have been profuse to his liberality towards his 
gallant deliverer, but ttodtoto? would accept of little, to 
the shape of reward One article, however, iatbe pos- 
session of the former , had exerted .his it 

waa evident he regarded it with » Inuring eye*%.'3m was 
a London ride, of eupwfor 

carried a ball half as large agaifi as Ahe. oedinuey Ameri- 
can rifle; and which, gB»4tog the deadly antodb to the 
math with equal aocmacy, was certain to.brihg the game 
to the ground with a tuortal wound at a je anga.-eo greet, 
that .the very hart wmtpan. the Indtofo had ever aeon k, 
use on the frontier before would feji to^rtalr tbc skin . at 1 
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a similar distance. Of Ofoiise the gun, with the hulled 
mould, and every other necessary implement connected 
with it, at once beoamc the property of Chingowska, with 
the addition of a quantity of ^powder and lead, and a 
considerable sum of money. Or the Jatter, the unfortu- 
nate Red Man, likegsosfof his race when similarly cir- 
cumstanced, spent a part id dissipation among the settle- 
ments, and suffered hinwelf to be speedily cheated of the 
remainder. Fully appreciating htowever, ti e value of 
hkHfle, and its vast superiority to anything of the kind 
to be met With in the backwoods, he resisted every vP- 
ducfement to 'part with it in the way either of purchase 
or exchange; though numerous and tempting offers weft 
made to him 1 upon the subject. But poor Chingowska 
had hie weakness. The fatal vice, the parent of all the 
follies, misfortunes, add crimes which have almost swept 
the once noble race to which he belonged fjom the face 
of the earth, is a fondness for strong drink. 9 To procure 
this, Chingowska had already parted with everything but 
his beloved rifle. On the evening previous to that on 
which the dispute we have described took plpce, Tuckett 
invited him to his block-house to partake of some rum. 
The unsuspecting Indian readily fell into the snare. His 
treacherous host plied him with drink until he sunk in 
utter insensibility upon the floor; and on his restoration 
to consciousness at an advanced hour the following day, 
lie was informed, in reply to his inquiry for his rifle, 
which had disappeared, Jogpther with bin bullet-mould, 
that he had agreed the previous evening to dispose of it 
in barter for the rum which he consumed, and a worth- 
less old shot-gun, which his deceitful entertainer now 
tendered him. Of course the indignation of the poor 
defrauded Red Man was excessive; but as Tuckett was 
prepared for this, and treated his remonstrances with con- 
tempt, he was compelled to leave the place without his 
prized weapon, and carry his complaint to his friends 
Simmonds and Benton, with whom he had often traversed 
the forest and the pratra either in the pursuit of game, 
or on the trail of the hostile Indian. In company with 
ghem, he had the subsequent fruitless interview with 
Tuckett, the particulars of which have been detailed. 

On the following morning, the remainder of the first 
detachment of volunteers commenced their march, aifd 
reached General Wayne’s encampment in due course, the 
half-dozen who preceded them having arrived on the pre- 
vious evening. At the appointed time, the second party, 
including young Tom Simmonds, started for the camp, 
which they reached without the occurrence of any event 
essentially connected with the thread of our narrativg. 

Of course the first inquiry of Tom Simmonds #n his 
arrival was for the quarters of his brother. What was 
his consternation on being told in reply that his brother 
and Chtegowska were condemned to death by a courts 
martial for the murder of Dick Benton, whose dead body 
had been found iii the wood a couple of miles beyond 
the lines, and that the sentence was to be carried into 
execution at daybreak on the following morning 1 

On re$pvering from the first stunning shock of the in- 
telligence, he flew at once to the hut rn which the con- 
demned men were confined. On attempting to entqj, he 
was repulsed by the sentry, and informed that none could 
be admitted without an order from the officer who had 
presided at the ceqft-martial before whjch they had been 
tried. To seek him out, and obtain the news gjfry order, 
occupied a considerable time, and fearfully abridged the 
period which intervened before the hour at which, the 
sentence was to be carried into execution; reducing fo 
narrow limits, indeed, the space in which alone any effort 
Could be made to avert the frightful doom. It is unneces- 
sary to sty that th% idea of the remotest possibility of 
hie brother** gSlt never once entered the , mind of Tom 
Simnmds^' \ ** ' 

W* ai (MT-w* dwell on the meeting of the brothers. 
Though itiMMtWhrt ef wee full, there wee no time 
for the tnMgnorwf idle lemen^tion or aeeloei espies- 
linn, of IMweMrtlon wes to be mede iq»behelf 

oftbe oohdsMnod. -VTom wee eoen mede eoqjuufcted with 
Jill the diwemsi) MNf hho cese.. The .body of Btinten 
'hed been fontad V to4»edC*be men who, hed gone out-in 
• < • 
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pursuit o'f game, in theedge of r 
atitf, having evidently boon Rfeletefor 
displayed two wound agtfce least of 
One was a bullet wolpd iMt thresh' riL 
other was a .tomahawk woundin the 'head, so _ 
it was evident the axe must hove penetrated tfem 
the victim to the very eye qf tke-mapm, What eOUlWd 
the names of Charley Simmonds and Chingowska to$* 
first connected with the murder wawthe fact, tfiatiMsa- 
Ldiately after the discovery of the body, 1 a rutodcWHnia-'' 
found to pervade the camp that, on the very niglfe tow* 
vious to that day, a violent* quarrel had taken f&fl 
between them ai^ the deceased, which had been overheard 
to result in mutuu threats of violence and revenge. This 
won considered sA&cient to flx Suspicion on fnefty and 
justify their being plaftd under arrest. At the exattti* 
nation which ensued, dbe accused men both solemnly 
denifli ifot only that an angry word hod ever patoed 
between them and the deceased,, but that they had IfcjMt 
beyond the lines on that side or the camp since theft ' 
arrival at all. At this stage of the proceedings, however* 
one of the party who had discovered the^body produced 
a rtrip of Air a few inches in length,. Which had been 
found within a*few-feet of the spot on which the murder 
was committed, and which, or! being now examined, watts 
found to correspond precisely with a spot from which a 
similar piece had evidently been recently tom on the 
hunting shirt of Charley Simmonds, the edges of which 
were trimmed with fur of a similar description. In fact 
no doubt could be entertained that it was the identical 
piece Which had been tom from his garment; nor did he 
attempt to question the fact himself, though quite unable 
to explain how it came to be found at the scene of the 
niurder. Another of the men now produced a wampum 
belt, which he stated he had found in the wood not 
twenty yards from the same spot, but which he had 
not thdbght of connecting in anyway with the tragical 
ocduvrence, until the circumstance c£ the strip of fur , 
suggested the idea. single glance at the Indian served 
to discover tnht his wampum belt was gone, and his knife 
and toiqaha^rk suspended from a canvas girdle^Which a 
score of vfltnerees were ready to prove had not been the 
case onj&ne preceding day. Poor*Chingowska at once 
recogniled his belt, but could furnish no •other account 
of its disappearance from his person than the statement 
that, Waving obtained rum from some of the mite, on^ho 
previous evening, he had fallen asleep in a state of intoxi- 
cation, and missing hisJbelt on awaking, had substituted 
Lthe canvas one which he nOw wore. 91 

The result of the examination was the appointment of 
a court-martial for the trial of Simmonds and his red 
$riend for the murder. The circumstances above detailed 
w«e adduced for the prosecution, and the prisoners were 
called on # fo* their defence. Ij was simple, and consisted 
of a denial of having ever had a quarrel -pith the de- 
ceased, and of having been in^he vicinity of the scene of 
the tragedy at all. The rumour of the quarrel having 
been traced to its source, it was ascertained that Bill 
Tuckett had, on the night previous to the day on which, 
the murder was committed, observed to a comrade that 1 
hi feared some bad work would follow from the bitter 
language and violent threats which he had overboard 
proceeding from the occapantaof a hut, which he pointed 
out, as he was passing along to his own quarters. He 
did not appear at th^ time to know who the parties wer% 
by whom the hut was occupied, but said that the voices 
seemed somewhat flumfiar to his ear, though, from the 
excited tone 19 which they spoke, hcflbould not recognise 
•them with sufficient distinctness to name the speakers* 
Being colled on for his evidence at the ceurt^martial, he 
deposed to precisely the same effect, deoUniag to swear 
that ike vokfs he beard were really those e* rile thing 
individuals ^question, but pointing "blit the fctfp which 
they had occupied *as that from which the sounds .had d|, 
fcflttsdi* the prisoners themselves admitting that they and,: f] 
theftlafo unfortunate comrade hod been its sole' occu? ’ 
pants from nightfall until sunrise. In support oftMr 
denial of ever having had a quarrel, as dq^cribe^ -wh 
to? deceased, they ct^id therefore furnish m ^spdqhee 
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Whatever; their oim states feat to thatefifeot of oesttee 
‘wing for little agafetst the testimony eta disinterested 
person. In support of their statemeutthat they hadnot 
men iaibe vidn% of ttt* plaofin which the murder 
hod been committed, however, Tackett woe recalled, and 
•eked by the prisoner 6'"»*ne™*» whether he had not re- 
toned within the lines at an early, hour in the afternoon 
of the day in question, accompanied by Oingowsko, 
passing olose by the spot when he, Tackett, was landing 
on guard r ai the northern extremity of the camp, whereas* 
‘ tbehody of the deoeased was discovered, nearly two miles 
distant from the* southern extremity 1 This circumstance, 
If proved, would have been strong presumptive evidence 
in their favour when the particulars of^time and distance 
warectak&t into calculation; but the reply of Tuckett at 
once decided the case. ^ r f 

Sorry I can't help my friemfr at a pinch,* said he 5 
‘ but no man passed my post entering the camp* wlfilst 1 
%a#on guard that day, f 

The surprise of Simmonds was unbounded at this 
answer; and even Chingowska, who had long been 
Schooled into the habitual control of every symptom of 
emotion on critical occasions, displayed some mark! of 
astonishment. , But the effect produced on the court was 
(*atal to the cause of the prisoners. The apparent scrupu- 
losity of Tudkett in declining to swear positively that the 
Voices which fie had heard nfised in anger, and the utter- 
ance of threatening language, were actually those of the 
prisoners and the deceased, had disposed the judges to 
attach considerable weight to his testimony; and the 
directness and distinctness of his reply to the last ques- 
tion naturally bore down, in their estimation, all the 
. protestations of the accused to the contraiy. The cir- 
cumitance of an article of the dress of each having been 
found within a short distance of the body of the mur- 
dered man, with whom it was believed they had just 
quarrelled, and against whom they had induced in 
threats of vengeance, would of itself have weighed ht&vily 
against them; but when to this wa 4 added the damning 
fact of their having attempted to establish ah alibi, which 
was diaqftoved by the very witness whom tijby cited in its 
support, the court had little hesitation in comfng to the 
conclusion that they Were guilty of the crim&Jaid to 
their <2harge, dhd sentencing them to undergo the punish- 
ment of death. The evidence was submitted to General 
Wi^jns At due course, who approved of and confirmed 
both the finding and the sentence. 
u Having made his brother acquainted with these details, 
Ghrvley Sinunoads stated theft the most unaccountable < 
and mysterious circumstance in the entire transaction 
he considered to be the aqpwer of Tuckett to his question 
concerning hie having passed him while on gpiard; as no'; 
only must he have seen him, but he bad actually replied 
to a word of salutation which Simmonds Addressed to 
him in passirg^-Cl\}n gowska passing him in silence, in 
consequence of the affair ocucerning the rifle. The allu- 
sion to the rifle Immediately recalled the threat of 
Tuckett to Ike memory of Tom, the relation of which 
seeded to Charley to throw a new light on® the whole 
proesduife. The hope of life again sprung up within h#» 
bosom ; ?* variety of suggestions were proposed and 
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bosom ; f* variety of suggestions were proposed and 
•tjedWJX and Tom at length departed to cany into 
ex JcnitioU tho only plan which held out a possibility of 
averting ihaihreatened doom of the condemned, and 
bringSaf'thoiflti} 'mpasrin to justice, w <. 

Wmami&g teihfi quarters of thp general, he sought and 
obtained «a ahiiteflfr laid before him the suspicions he 
had formed, and tfcpSwpri ho entertained oftbeing enabled 
to clear tip the mjfef), tfifi concluded by begging a brief 
respite of the sdhtefcOMo admit of his making the exer- 
tions he mftpoeed. Tfel mm at once and decisively 
nfrtiwd. It was clear that the general tffcs fully con- 
vinced cf the guilt of the prisoner; mri the utmost that 
the petitioner could prevail on him to grant, was per- 
mission for himself, and any of thetrodps he might Meet 
as his assistants, to pass into and out orthe camp, as they 
might find it necessaiy, during the rrfgfefc-~tho ordinary 
rule bring, that none ehotild ptlis the Hnesbetween sunset 
and sunSef—#ith loate to ^4# III the general’s 
-'t’v 1 a ' 
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quarters* and have him aroused at any hour previous to 
md appointed for the execution, should he succeed in 
disooverix^ aayihing tending to demonstrate the inno- 
cence "of his nslbftunato brother. 

Tom's next steuwas to collect about a score of his 
brother’s most intimate associates?) acquaint them with 
the measures ho <meant fie adopt, and request their 
co-operation. Of course the warm- hearted Borderers 
embarked with enthuriasm in the cause; and in a short 
time Tom proceeded to the scene of the murder, accom- 
panied by a body of friends whose seal, combined with 
the skill, ingenuity, and unaom_nee which the peculiar 
Habit! of the life of the backwoodsman naturally endow 
him wfth, promised to do all that oould be effected by 
human agency towards securing the comttiiimation of 
his hopes. * 

Their firsfc care on arriving at the spot was to ascertain 
the precise position occupied by the body of the deceased 
when first discovered. For this purpose they induced 
the soldier who had made the discovery to accompany 
the party. ^Connecting the information obtained from 
him with the fact that the ball had entered the breast, 
and passed out between the shoulders, which had been 
previously ascertained by the examination of the body, 
they were enabled to form a pretty accurate idea of the 
quarter from which the deadly missile had first proceeded, 
and, by necessary consequence^ of the direction in which 
it had most probably continued it* course after having 
perforated the person of its victim. They then dispersed, 
and commenced a rigid scrutiny of the bark of the neigh- 
bouring trees in that direction. 

The difficulties which obstructed the examination were 
of no trivial character. It had scarcely commenced, when 
the sun went down, and night descended. Still, the 
search must be prosecuted, or the object of their soli- 
citude be abandoned to his fate, as he would assuredly 
expiate his imputed crime on {he gallows at daybreak, 
if hid innocence were not established in the interval. 
Accordingly, pine-wood torche? were prepared, and each 
individual of the ^>afrty bearing one, the work went for-< 
ward. But hour after hour passed away, and still no 
discovery was made. Midnight approached, and the 
hopes of the associates became fewer and feebler, and 
some amongst them began to calculate the period that 
Charley Simmonds had to live. Still, they toiled on 
through the livelong night, resolved that at all events 
no effort of theirs should be wanting to avert the horrible 
fate which seemed to await their old companion. 

T) e gloom of the eastern sky was still unvisited by any 
symptom of the approaching day^ though Borne of the 
young men had already begun to cast fearful glances 
at that quartar of the heavens, when a loud and cheerful 
fliout from one of their number speedily brofljjht his 
companions to the spot. He pointed to an orifice, the 
recent nature of which was evident from the rawness of 
tho timber, in the soft trunk of a cotton-wood tfte, by 
probing which with the smaller end of a ramrod, the 
presence of a foreign body at the depth of a few inches 
was ascertained. The application or the axe speedily 
extracted the object, on the nature of Which was now 
suspended the realisation of all their hopes, and Which 
proved to be as they expected — a leaden bullet, apd that 
with whjph doubtless the murder had been committed. 
Jits appeovmce at rnce demonstrated two things; the soft- 
ness of the cottonwood had so little altered its shape, 
that the ragged lead proved with the utmost distinctness 
that it haa been discharged from a yiobveJ Barrett con- 
sequently it Could not have been fired by Ohfc^owska, 
who still carried, in default of a betyer, the rid smooth 
bore which Tuckett had palled upon hmasabteady re- 
corded; whilst its sire was so mat, that It was atone* 
declared that no rifle barrel on the frontier save out ftould 
have admitted it; therefore it Cpuld hot have been fired 

weapon w&eh formed 'rise exception** ^ J 

In anticipation of thfo)diaeov«»j, adtid with’a View 
the possible Jmportanoebf a moment optima, the par£ w 
hadobxriu&t with; fibrin from th% caifflp ^number of 
horses* Hinted on the ffefltoitol*thes ^toSimmonds 
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now swept along with the speed of light toward* the 
general’s quarters, for life and death indeed depended *£ 
the cast. His tale was soon told, and dm order for the 
suspension of the execution protmred, the general not 
hesitating to grant it on viewing' ih^new features whkh 
the case presented; a»d ten minutes afterwards, he placed 
the important docnment in the hand* of the commander 
of the prisoners’ guard, as that offer was in the act Of 
delivering over his chaige, to be dealt with by ibe provost* 
marshal according to their sentence! • 

At a later hour in the momingtJeneral Wayne directed 
the* body of poor Benton to be exhumed for further exa- 
mination. Every individual experienced in gtmshbt 
wounds who viewed it pronounced the wound which tra- 
versed the body to have been beyond all doubt indicted 
by a ride ball ; and liow that attention was directed to 
that point, declared with equal confidence* that it was 
nearly double the size of the orifice which would have 
been caused by the largest bullet which a gun of the 
calibre of the ordinary western rifle, such as that carried 
by Charley Simmonds, would admit. With reference to 
tho wound in the head, it was well known that Simmonds 
never carried a tomahawk, and it was shown to be phy- 
sically impossible that it could have been inflicted by that 
of Chingowska. The axes employed in western warfare, 
it is well known, are of two kinds — one, the blade of 
which is narrow, and the* edge from point to point long; 
the other having the face of the weapon short, but its 
depth from the edge to the eye considerable. That worn 
by Chingowska was of the former kind. A blow from it 
must have produced an incision nearly twice tho length 
of that which the head of poor Benton exhibited, and 
could not possibly have made one much above half its 
depth. On applying one of the latter description, how- 
ever, p&rtaking of the form of the wedge rather than the 
hatchet, it was found to fit the wound with the greatest 
exactness, so as to leaver o doubt that the blow had been 
indicted by a similar weapon. 

The general inquired whether Tuckett was accustomed 
•to . uj^ the tomahawk; and on hearing from a score of 
who were familiar with his habits that he carried 
dgti' of the latter description, ordered him at once to 
jflaced under arrest. j 

But that worthy had not been disposed to await the j 
result of the investigation. The camp was searched; bufc»i 
he was nowhere to be found. Some of the heavier and I 
less portable articles of his property wore still at his 
quarters; but it soon became plain that, having heard of : 
the discovery of the rifle ball, which was certain to«bring*| 
home the murder to his own door, as the possessor cf the 
only piece on the frontier that would carry one of the 
site, ne 
besides 4 ' 

essentially connected with the discovery of his part in the 
catastrophe. 

Whilst the excitement was at the highest, a man 
arrived in camp who had been absent on leave since the 
morning of the day on which the murder was committed, 
and who heard of the tragedy now for the first time. On 
being informed of the circumstantial evidence whUfc had 
so nearly resulted in the death of the late prisoners, he at 
onee stated that, on the evening previous to his departure, 
he had seen Tuckdtt tear a morsel of the fu* from the 
trimming of the hunting shirt of Charity Simonds, the 
latter hating thrown the garment asi&b whilst engaged in 
some athletic .exercise. He thought it odd of Tuckett, 
he said, but did not interfere, as he considered its no 
affair of his. The wampum belt of the Indian had 
doubtless been purloined whilst the owner lay in a state*! 
of helpless intoxication, and both deposited for obvious 
purges in the place where they were subsequently dis- 

ShorUy ift# it wan ascertained that Tuckett had aV 
scoeded, Ckingtorska was missing also. The day passed 
away, buhno Intelligence concerning him could be ob- 


tained. WiMt fell, but he was still absent? At an 
jfeariy hout flta m. Miming morning he entered the damp, 
with the mummed rifle onde*more in his poariito, 
said at his itdft a huraan soalp, firefly tgm tm tar 
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victim’s head, depending fifrm which* one la- 

dividual asserted, was a he tog eori-hto BIU 
Tuckett, alias Sam Staples. t^B* 1 **- 

ANCIENT ' 

Ch/noxs of the relative level of m and tod,in t|fel|l 
which may be described as recent In comparison wife 
the ei&lier geological eras, are albongit tM adfltttW i 
'truths 6t science. They are •evidenced by iergrili rid jf 
shell deposits at various heights throughout not only : 
this, but many other countries. For some years pa«& ■ 
the predominan^doctrine on this subject has tasa» thirt : 
the changes of level were produced not by a^opsesilcri 
of tB% sea, btffc by an upward movement of tbe lend* 
thi^moyement being Understood to be usually CcMftaSd - 
to limited portions of the earth's surface. Such nmv%> 1 
nients, as is well known, have •been observed to 
place on the coast of Chili, and on the north side of the 
Baltic ; in the latter case, the rise of the land is beltoM - 
to* be going on at tho rate of «ibout«forty inebesinu 
century. This is' one strong reason for beUetifig thit \ 
the land has in all cases been the moving dement. 
Another, which was pointed out by Mr Hayfair, is, that 
for the decline of the sea from the land, even to the 
extent erf only a few feet, we should need to suppose the 
removal of a corresponding depth of water all over the 
globe, whereas the rise of a piece of land, even suppose 
ing it to be one' of many hundred square miles, is a 
phenomenon which traffics with comparatively a small 
quantity of matter. So has stood the subject fof some 
years, no one, however, making any strenuous efforts 
to arrftre at a general view of the memorials of change 
of level which exist around these and other coasts* to 
ascertain h^w far any of them extend with strict hqri- 
zontality, orJfco compare their heights at vartos places* 

It has been fi|citly taken for granted that such objects 
are lo<^7, and consequently that, beyond the general 
fact of their existence, they say nothin gi as to ttys post 
history of the earth. 

InSthe yovls. quoted below* — to which, fife bilious 
reasons, we cannot advert critically — an account is 
given of a laborious ^eriea of personal investigation^ 
prosecuted in many pails of this islandfiand also in 
France and Ireland, from which the unexpected result 
iwc on iriio miuviur bunu numu wun j unu u 4 tuv i has arisen that, besides the few specimens of ancient 
e had at once absconded* taking with him little Ubeachea hitherto observed within sixty feet above tb» «» 
i^ia arms, including the very rifle which was to present level of the Sea, there are at least fifty more at 

different Hfeights up to about 1300 feet, and further- 
more, these are always horizontal, and the various 
fragments found in differen^district^bbserve particular 
levels ; so that it would appear the relative level of sea 
and land in this island and the neighbouring lands has 
been shifted scores of times, without the land having been 
fioved off its original plane to any perceptible extent. It 
will readily be observed that it hr difficult to imagine 
such a result to have arisen throughout so wide a space, 
if the lattft had been moved every time that the sea 
was placed in a new relative level. The doetrine of 
th£ mobility of the? land is therefore so far discounte- 
nanced by what is now brought before the public, and no 
small disturbance is consequent Wtthrcatened to many * 
of the'3obcftisk)ns arrived at by geologists. We have 
not, however, stated the whole case ; for it alio appears 
from this volume 'that there are ancient ^ea- margins 
in Norway and North America observing levels pre- 
cisely corespondent with those of Britain £nd Frantfe ; 
thus extending the uniformity of shift over a very con- - 
•idegftble portion of the globe. The probability for a 
moirifesifif of the sea as against a movement of the* 
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-kfii, beeotnes, in regard to'tW* portion of.tfW'Wth, j t 6 muM»>araoh itreu war UiS on the fact, that there 
. nroDortioDsli mat ghmufa it certainly would not he was a fcesd'Of avalley coifieiaing in height with each 


'.proportionally great, though it « 
. graceful to -dogmatise on this poi 
masters of the science rest,* ho we 
a diifaroot Cfrodtttioifc ■ 


rial? would not he was- a head "Of avalley eollroihing in heiglit with each 
while all the great terrace, as if tne water had there found its ancient 
unsatisfactorily, on outlet It if 'now sho^n that, ift a cluster of islands 
■ closely placed together, such as 'the mountain tops of 


1^e^6iv^ Wfa^ L heafi3i ef any note is one at aheat Gienroy Would once he, there is< ; a tendency in the 
twentyfeet shove the present level of the se*. It g$ne- narrow intermediate sounds to be tilted up, so as to be 


raUyanpeiets in^teotite plains of tiayxvr sand-as, far passable in a low State of the fide. Were the sba to 
*rrrnple, the cmmirt Gowrie and Falkirk in Scotland, withdraw from such *an archipelago, it would leave 
and tne lew plain between Portsmouth and Brighton, ® terraces round the islands, and the tilted-up sounds 
, and that extending along the south shore of the Bristol would become heads of talleysof corresponding level. 
Channel in SoeteUcUblv*# Another? noted one is a Thus Jhe great argument for the lake origin of the 
little above forty faet 4 another about seventy feet; an- Gienroy terraces is taken away/ Another novelty 


other at a medium of about 107, abovr which the land brought forward in this work is a view of *tlie way 
in many districts makes a more tgdden and abrupt rise in which lakes have in many instances been formed. 
th$p *t any other point There is a great terrfie at In the Great Glen of Scotland, for instance, which is 
about 192 met, which appears aleng the right sidg of a deep trough amongst the hills, there is a range of 
the Avon valley at Bath, and other places in England, lochs, of great depth, separated by gravelly isthmuses, 
af Veil as all round thet outskirts of Paris, and at other Whence the isthmuses by which the lakes are con- 
plaees on the Seine/ At about 280 feet, there is a grand fined? No great currents could have brought these 
terrace seen at many places. Not less remarkable is accumulations, passing over profundities, amounting in 
one at about 393 feet ; this appears at Abbotsford pu the case of Loch Ness to seven hundred feet. They 
Tweedtide, at Colmton (near Edinburgh), in Dumfries- are shown to be the remains of detrital matter brought 
•hire, and—at Versailles. Qne of the level ridges beside down by side rivulets when the sea filled the glen, A 
Sake Ontario* which are believed to have been produced careful examination shows that 1 all the side glens con- 
by a body of skater resting there, is of the same height, taming mountain rills of rapid* descent, and consequent 
It is also the height of a sbofilder of Arthur's Seat (a great power of bringing down debris, occur at the isthmuses' 
bili near Edinburgh), where the rock, hollowed out into Thus the Turf and Chalder cofoe m at the place between 
a kind of trough, is found to be all smoothed, as by Loch Oich and Loch Ness. Loch Ness, again, is sepa- 
some mechanical agent applied laterally, while the but- rated from the sea by a detrital mass, the remains of 


face bears numerous scratches in the same direction— what was brought down by certain powerful rills which 
the work, it is believed, of ice. A sea, at this height, descend from the hills behind Dochfour. The rivulets 
hearing along icebergs, would be adequate to produce Urquhart and Garry enter Loch Ness, it is true, at the 
the effects ; and it therefore becomes important to learn broad side ; but there are special circumstances in their 
that the ocean did once stand at this level Another cases, which have rendered them incapable of projecting 
great terrace, in France and America, as in Britain, is a detrital mass across such a profound glen, and so 
at 545 feet. The table-land round Rouen is smoothed forming an isthmus. 

down to this level** so is one of the plateaux of the It is startling to find in this work so many of the 


It is startling to find in this work so many of the 


Paris basin (at Buc). Such is the height of. the ancient sites of mansions end other remarkable edifices, and 
beach abqve the falls of Niagara, and of one of the lake- even of large towns. Bet down as ancient beaches, though 
ridges of Outario. At the same level, a *errape runs it is only a natural consequence of the attraction which 


along both sides of the Tweed, and along its tributaries, flat ground presents for building. Thus the bulk of 
portions of it affording sites to the towns of Selkirk and Glasgow is on a beach, which rises to about twenty-six 
Peeblel, and the ancient fastness of Newark. So also feet above the sea ; the western portion of Liverpool Is 
dogs the ^remarkable sandy plateau at Carstaim in tin an ancient beach, between sixty and seventy feet 
LanackShira — about 684 feet above the sea — come into above the present sea -level; the terrace op which a 
relation to a grand terrace -connected with the Mawmee large portion of northern London is situated is an 
river on Lal^Erie. Amongst tt& examples pf ancient ancient beach ; and so forth. There is something, how- 
beaches of greater elevation, the celebrated parallel roads ever, much more startling in the details given respect- 
ed Gienroy are by far tho most remarkable. These ing the hill on which the Old To^ii of Edinburgh is 
( have at length been ascertained by levelling as respec- situated. Anther© we shall indulge in the only extract 
tively 84jf, 1059 J, and 1139J feet above the sea, the which it seems proper tS make from the section ef local 
latter being about the height of a terrace see ruin severui investigations. 

places in the centre of the island. The probability of * The Old Town, as is well known, is [mainly com- 


these marking! hqyifeg been produced by the sea, and posed of a street] built on a sloping ridge 
pot, as has been supposed, try a lake, now becomes, for mile long, stretching eastward from tike Cast 


latter being about the height of a terrace see ruin severui investigations. 

places in the centre of the Island. The probability of 4 The Old Town, as is well known, is [mainly com- 
tbese marking hqyifeg been produced by the sea, and posed of a street] built on a sloping ridge or tail of a 
pot, as has been supposed, % a lake, now becomes, for mile long, stretching eastward from the Castle rock; and 
tpis and other reasons, very great. extending in vertical height from 108 feet aboye the 

AU of these, markings are such as to prose a shift sea at Holyrood Palace, to 325 at the Castle Hill. It 
of, the JWwl of the , sea from a high point to that may hgforetiond seem very unlikely that ground which 
whatp ^it pofr rests, as the last great event v in the' has been the site of a city for the most part Of a theu- 
history of Jhe globe. They are connected with the sand years, and undergone all the Changes incidental to 


most sttpgrag w* formations — namely, thosg beds of frequent renewals of the buildings, should continue to, 
sand, gravel, and day usually grouped under the name exhibit w§& any distinctness traces of such peculiar 
of,‘ alluvium/ denote a period c pf repose, like the natural markings m arc the subject of this work, 

present, but clostik following on the disturbed period, Nevertheless, having remarked a series of flats* or, as it 
of which the dtitimny# drift* is the memorial Some werq, landing-places, in the general ascent* of the pritt- 
years ago, when fo||Pitcfo* theory was at, its .height, cipal street Which runs along the top of the tiopiuj? ‘ 
Dr Buokland, .51 A&eaifts^aikd Mr Lytil pointed oat ridge, I deemed it not dfagfostible that they might be 


accumulations aUthe op en in g s of many little glens in 
Scotland as indubitable examples j .of moraines, similar 
to Jtbose which are brought dowp by glacpn in the 
Alps at this day. These are here jfaqwn to be merely 
deltas — the detrital sheet* brought do#® by the burns, 
and delivered into the, estuaries pace .fMUng the gfons. 
In the speculations on the. lake origint of the Gienroy 


. * Tli* a 
Jsnd the 


of many little glens in primitive features of the Same characte&with indica- 
eSj.cf moraines , simiiar tious which I bad observed on ftmiloT hUJ-Taoe* at yet 
wp by glaciers in the in a state of nature. It appeared in: the very tiet psice 
re jfaqwn to be merely as fa* curable to the idea ^ibefe Jraipg xfatur^mturM 
do#® by the burns, at that out of the fattrflatl* two Wefa the^tites pf 
pace £ n lnB the gfens, ancient public building* ef cbmeter^Mtii 

i origin of the Gienroy as thahest or xnost conyemtit $ 

< . ^ ^ for, while a . third formed p demarcation Ifemf m ^ 


stiff blue filuy mixed with Ucot- tity«ad4tt .anol«i»t.subiirb1ihe Canopgatm The crdcial 

hlt * re«tlns hamedlattiy nodsr th^fclurltiTosmatlou. | test, llOWeve^ OVtifontiy lay ifc the levels.^ if thfeie COT- 
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responded with, those of ancient beaches well-marked 
I elsewhere, and especially in the neighbourhood of the 
city, then was it tolerably certain tha£tlie flats in qnes- 
; lion were indentations made bjl the Sf% in the course of 
| its subsidence to the present level* If it- should prove 
otherwise, they might be presumed as »^*dental, or the 
result of causes not concerned in the present inquiry. 

‘•Now the reader has abready.eeen many examples of 
; beaches of this range of elevation described. Let us, 
before taking any further notice of thesOld Town indent 
| tqtions, advert to several markings in the immediate 
! neighbourhood of the city. 

'Just beyond the suburb of Newington, an’obsfihre 
rill called the Powbum pursues its way through a little 
valley, observing easterly direction. On the upper 
brink of ttiis valley, to the north, there is a terrace 
| crowning a steep slope or bank, and presenting all the 
| usual appearances of an ancient sea-margin. Part of it 
having lately been laid out as a public cemetery, we 
have hod opportunities of ascertaining that the ground 
to a considerable depth is composed of % clayey sand. 
This terrace appears to be 170 or 171 feet above the sea. 

1 Passing westwards less than a mile, we And, behind 
Grange House, a terrace, more faint, yet sufficiently 
distinct, which can be traced along till it crones the 
Canaan road into the grounds connected with the villas 
of that district, and so onward to Falcon Hall ; on the 
other side of the valley of the Jordan Burn, opposite to 
these villas, the corresponding terrace is prominently 
marked ; the two sides of an ancient creek of the sea, 
when that element stood rather more than 260 feet 
above its present level. The same fiat is rudely marked 
on the skirt of the Blackford Hill, at Libberton West 
Mains. These markings, however, are all of them tame 
compared with a grand terrace of the same height on 
the north side pf the little valley beyond the Libberton 
ridge. The flne-^M4:Jansion of Moredun is situated 
upon it : it cxtencK; 'dull great distinctness, a good way 
eastward, affording site to Mr Lothian's villa at Ferney- 
tide, but fades away on the slope under Edmondstone 
House. 

* When the sea beat on this terrace, the hill on*the 
summit of which Craigmillar Castle is situated pre- 
sented, only a little rocky isle above the waves. This 
isle insisted of a mass of sandstone, which forms 
Wtfcal precipice to the south, just under the walls of 
the castle. . A good way out from the bottom of this 
cliff, in all three directions, it a flat on which the castle 
garden, with its ancient quaint devices, may* still life 
traced. That flat & 280 feet above the level of the sea. 
Answering in elevation, it has been too much disturbed, 
by tig* hand of man to present the required linearly. 
I am assured, however, by Mr Smith of Jordanhill, that 
the overhanging cliff bears much of that appearance of 
sea* wearing which he has observed in similar precipices 
that cither are now, or have been at a comparatively 
recent period, exposed to the dash of the billows. 
Whether it does so or not, there can be no doubt fliat it 
once was exposed to this action, as the ®a cogld not 
have laid down the Moredun terrace opposite without' 
at the same time rolling its waves along the Craigmillar 
garden, in which case it must haye impinged on the 
•pliff at every high. tide. How little could Jjary, when 
she walked in this garden, pondering on her conjugal 
infelicity, imagine that we should in time learn of na- 
tural transactions which took place upon the same^spot 
ages before her period t 

‘ If, in the winter season, when the ground is con* 
parative^y ofear tor observation, we take a station at 
Halkeithi and direct eur eyes to the southward slope 
. which- there rises above the Eric valley, and along which 
the $*to*oad proceeds, we -shall very readily perceive 
that 114s, ap4| were, laid out in flats, the straight hori- 
1 adntal oqtUoes of which give* strong character to the 
«ound &>mattxtend westwards, and fade on the hill* 
rside ; others soetah far in the other direction, till they 
terminate inmmjky line* * To the- east of Daftefth, 
.this terraced distinctly stpen spring out of * 


broad plain, which seems Vfowfrmo part 

of the park aAflbd iMte&h Briawe, tfier e I 

is also a large? section to the south of tfa'ppfc wsfll, the j 
duke's kennel being, situated upon It Tb 
about 144 to a few feet more above the leveS’erdEb^gSA- 1 
It is an unmistakable ancient sea-margin in ffcr'lbifff 
aa*to‘ its constitution, the cutting for anMnriafr f iuw :! 
the kennel gives fbrty feet of ssnid alightlymtatod #'1 
clay.* The street of ’Dalkeith ifcfetf, and the flat gttahS 
to the south near Woodburq, form another levels shout ■ 
168*73 feet ; the South Esk intersecting the spaed' Os‘ 
the hill-face above-roentiofled, at Cdwden and Wh£ta* * 
hill, the terras ore respectively 280 and about | 
feet in elevating. ■ 

• ‘Let us now return td the street-covered t ridge 6$. 
andfent Edinburgh. >Ve start at the plain of Holyroofl,' 
108 feet above the sju. From hence the street ascends, 
with do well-defined interruption, till we reach Milton 
House, where there is a flat sf at least 100 yani m 
extent. This is 144 feet above tfle sea-level, agn^ug 
with the plaiu at the duke’s kennel, and With several 
qiarkings in the north of Scotland. As being ffafc 
ground, it hgs been selected fcfr the Sites of some of the 
best mansions in the old pity, particularly the elegUttt 
house and grounds of Lord Justice- Clerk Milton, dhd 
the hotel of the Lords Panmure, in which a greater 
than earls, the illustrious Adam Smith, dwelt* for } 
several years and died. After another ascent, there , 
occurs another flat, even more extensive. From pro- i 
bably the same principle of preferyice, this gives site ! 
to the church and old cqprt-house of the Cnnongate ; 
likewise to the supposed ancient mansion of the Gor- 
don family, and to the palace of the Earls of Murray 
—the residence of Cromwell when in Edinburgh. It 
is 165-7 feet above the sea, corresponding with num- 
berlqps terraces already and to be described. In the 
preceding instances, the flat has been superficially as 
extensive as the ascent. The sffeet has been fairly 
divided between title rise and the level. We now, how- 
ever, paswsnlong a somewhat longer ascent# and then 
come t§ a s|ort, though very decided flat at the head of 
the elongate, from 202 to 205 feet above the sea-level. 
[Tcjraces at this elevation occur in many party of the 
country,] Another comparatively long ascent, and at 
St Giles’s Church, we come to a fourth flat — om un- 
usually broad and well-marked. Here the pnncipal 
public buildings of the ancient city were congregated : 
the parity church (afterwards cathedral) Tolbooth^r 
town -house (both of them structures of grea^ antiquity), 
and the Parliament House and Courts of law. Here 
the ground has been slightly lowered in modern titnesp 
to the effSbt of softening the abruptness of the original • 
transition from the ascent to the flat. The original* 
height* at the flat was about 280 feet abqye the sea-level 
—a perfect coincidence v^jth thfl terraces at Canaan, 
Moredun, and Cowden *, as also with examples in other 
districts. It may be added parentlietically, that the 
tract ofetable-ground on which Heriot’s Hospital and < 
the Charity Workhouse stand is precisely of the same 
1 height. Thus is completed the series of indentations in 
the Edinburgh ridge, all of them, it will be observed, 
coincident in elevation with distinct memorials of sea- 
margins in the suncutiding country, near, as well ns 
fig*. It seems reasonable, accordingly, to infer that 
these marks were nmde by the tooth of the sea, at the 
pauses which it made- la descending from between 300 ! 
and MO feet over its present level. When, we reflect 
on the many historical associations connected with the 
last group Of buildings, it becomes a Curious considera- 
tion that the' locality of them all, from tSe commence- 
ment of the Civil War with the Liturgy riofe, dow# to 
the seeing of Porteous in his prison, as well as the 
foosttsation of the supreme laV^ixnxrts of the country, 
fbffirid have been, to all appearai?^, determined by W, 
cirodmttance so different .in' its relations as the wearing , 
of tfie* sea on the fece of a drift-formed hill, in an age 1 
, suremote in comparison with the eldest of historical 
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W« shall return to this work for Some details tending 
to show that the last shift* of the level of *the -tth 
to ok place affeer the wmntryhed its hernia 

inhabitants. - '*• , V V ' '' "* 


^GAT&BB im BfcUB-BELLS. 
ft tiffiprime* happeftathat, without a ny particular 
cause for anxiety or depression, the* mind is unaccount- 
ably perplexed and weighed* down j and at such seasons 
even a dream of the night may produce a painful 
effiJet, while out sad memories or futile regrets cannot 
altogether be dispelled even by the stiOngest exertion 
of dor 'Teaming -powers. I had ariset one morning 
to Mfil the dally round of appointed duties, but jp* a 
spiritless, discontented, and repining mood. Feelings 
of the hind usually hold their sway in the si left t and 
sedre&ecesses of the heart ; for we know that it is weak 
and wrong to indulge in them, and we are ashamed to 
seek for sympathy, which indeed can be but sparingly 
accorded in such cpses. .Towards the afternoon I sah 
lied forth to try the effect of a solitary ramble, know- 
ings this to prove frequently the best restorative for 
a nervous or "tyorbid temperament. In a secluded 
spot^from whence a gentle paltoral valley was visible, 
between the spreading branches of old linden - trees, 
overshadowing the pathway, which led onward amid 
a collection of mosey hillocks, on whose broken surface 
scanty heather tufts and delicate blue -bells were 
scattered, an object attracted my attention. It moved 
slowly, and with apparent difficulty, now disappearing 
behind the hillocks, then emerging and stooping down, 
and altogether presenting a very peculiar appearance. 

I saw presently that it was a human figure, wliic^Lj 
supposed at first to IL some poor misshapen child seed- 
ing for blue-bells. But although correct as to the em- 
ployment, I found, on nearer approach, that the gatherer 
was no child, but an unsightly and deformed cripple of 
mature years. \ 

Bhe supported, herself on crutches, and besides the 
hideousfiess of the most unnatural distortion it is pos- 
sible to imagine, added to dwarf-like stature, her wRn 
but placid face was rendered yet more ghastly by 
heavy linen bandages bound around it, and across her 
forehead. H#r well -patched eodrse garments were 
scrupulously clean, while her long thin white fingers 
were eagerly, stretched forth to pluck the blue -bells, 
yhich due added to her stow with childish delight. 

I volunteered my assistance, and soon not hue more ( 
blue-bell was to be found. Bhe thanked me i» a sweet 
low voice, and quietly set l&reelf down on a blnk of 
moss, and began to. arrange i her humble nosegay: at 
first 1 had fancied that she was imbecile, bnt that 
thought was quickly dispelled on hearing her speak, 
and meeting the earnest intelligent gaze of bertdeeply- 
sunken but bright black eyes. 

Oft aftting down to rest beside her, and inquiring if 
«he ^4ogd;«rf .flowers, as she took such pains to 
collect taen^ *$b yes, ma’am I’ she answeredp * I love 
them dearly; they do me so much good with their 
happy looks and s>yeet scents. X take, them home with 
me, for they eatte jn$J»aio when I, have them near me 
to speak to. 1 ida but a silly one ; though I often 
remember Him me and the flowers.’ 

I asked where the most pgin. « In my 

head, ma’am. It taubeto soever since I can remember 
—sometimes er^se ; but I will air% 

you. a song if yo^. W to jflprther this 

pretty nosegay*’ 'W\'* "■ *; j. 

It was useless tty rcquwring her to Resist turn, the 
t c:ertien ; shebegan without ktt 
- the retor* r* 


and as if, it ‘$toe the retow she Hatfitokfiy hisde for 
* kindnesk mfbhng toe words of a bygone and very 
beautifurfonad; An attempt at sentW^ttt descrip- 
tion, when speaking of this poof rftatlttty would be 
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ludicrous and. unfeeling? yet her voice low and 
touching, andso^P of gento^patooss toap^I hstocd 
to the plaintive ffSjtin , and ‘toe bid -tod Vorda, 
painful bnt treasured were called tip, aim I 

could not restrain 

Unfortunately I had tm toOn^ ilout me, nor could 
I succeed in prevoiUgg.pa to% songstress to call at my 
home, which I found she mbit pass ®n returning to her 
temporary lodging. * She disliked entering any house, 
unless obliged ; ’ <hut she promised to be there again 
to-nwrrow, where the blue- bells grew, and when thg 
lengthening shadows of the pale autumnal afternoon 
would nfiark the tipse for her. 

Her story, as she told it to me, was a Bhort and simple 
one, and yet not commonplace ; no^. could I doubt its 
truth for a moment, for ‘ the eye never deceives.’ 

She had town an orphan since the age of sixteen. 
Her father, Who was a woodman, had been killed by an 
accident before her birth, when engaged in felling trees 
in the New Forest. The widow supported herself and 
her child by singing about the country, and working in 
the fields when she could get work to do; for as the 
daughter of a wandering Welsh harpist, the gift of song 
and the love of roving were in her hereditary. The 
unhappy circumstances, however, attending the birth 
of her infant had fallen heavily^n the little innocent, 
occasioning, it w&b supposed, some organic derange- 
ment of the complex vessels of the head, and owing to 
the ignoraut treatment of quacks, to whom her mother 
resorted, and a fall received in early infancy, making 
her, in her own sad words, ‘ What you see, ma'am * 

When her mother died, *a benevolent physician, to 
whom her case became known, had given her a recom- 
mendation to a London hospital, defraying her expenses 
thither ; naturally concluding that clever and multiplied 
advice, together with cans and judicious, management, 
might do much towards effecting* /uire, or at anyrate 
ameliorating her condition. ‘But after a long time,’ 
she added, * all the dactors agreed that my case was an 
incurable one, and that fresh air and perfect freedom 
were the only things they could recommend as likely to 
ease my pain.’ 

She told me the name of the worthy practitioner who 
had originally befriended her, and who had continued 
t<f allow her a small sum weekly, sufficient for her 
maintenance, until two years previous to this period, 
when death had deprived the orphan cripple of her 
benefactor. 

v Sincd Chen, walking all over England and Wales, she 
had supported herself by Binging, wnen able to do so, 
ond by the gifts of the charitable. The open air was 
as i^ceRsary and nutritions to her as daily food,* .vhile 
her childish delight in gathering wild flowers formed 
the sole recreation and solace of her lonely existence — 
lonely as that of the lepers of old. 

The outcast added in a gentle deprecatory tone, bnt 
far removed from the w hine of the common mendicant, 
and putting her hand involuntarily on her bandaged 
brow, * Hod itfvery good to me, for I have never wanted; 
and though He sees fit to send me pain, yet with the 
pain there is healing, for 1 often forget it all when I 
look on th^ beautiful tilings of His making. Indeed / 
am very happy ; for i* such fair flowers are to be found 
on earth, where the^bird* sing, and the waters are so 
clear, and the trees are so grand, how much more beau- 
tiful our home in heaven wil be ! ’ 

* But are we so sure of seeipg heaven?’ I hesitatingly 
said, wishing to hear toe answer. Hgr answer was a 
silent smile, hut a serious, and solemn one^only faintly 
lighting up her pallid suffering countenance ; and when 
I parted with her, it was in the earnest and full con- 
viction that tots destitute cripple #as indeed, as she 
affirmed, very happy i apd passing rich alsU in the pos- 
session of the priceless graces ot patient cheerfulness, 
resiffnatidh. and faith. ^ 

£ little Jiff venture had given me ‘a lesson, apd ^ 
a rcforbft^* which all ^discontented l g»d 
repining may not nave the good fortune to 
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encounter fo opportunely. : For my own port, the. light 
of that poor cripple's smUe is to this day upon my 
heart ; and in the midstef the sorrow and edsenei pf 
life, whether real or imaglnamr, my harassed thoughts 
often flit away to employ therabelreB lstttaUy and bene- 
flcially in— gathenjpg blue-bells. * 

jMf * - n, ■ i 
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It seems to be generally concluded that comparatively 
few persons will visit the continent this summgr. JThe 
pleasure and health-seeking host will he mainly re- 
stricted to the more interesting districts of our own 
island, which wefts their sole resort during the war. 
For those who may be inclined to go ^orthward, we 
may mention that there are now two lines of railway 
passing into Scotland — one by the east side of the island, 
only broken at the crossings of the Tyne and Tweed ; 
another, which is quite uninterrupted, proceeding from 
Carlisle to both Edinburgh and Glasgow. There is a 
farther line to Stirling, which, by the time the present 
sheet sees the light, will be advanced to Perth ; so that 
a tourist will he able to pass, without interruption, and 
in less t\ian a day, frffm London to the border of the 
Highlands. In another* year, we believe, this line will 
be extended to Aberdeen. Meanwhile, the scenery 
which, by its physical beauty and its romantic associa- 
tions, presents the most solacing contrast to ordinary 
industrial life, can be reached from the cities of the 
busy south without the loss of a night's rest. Tourists 
frorcf that region would do well to come to the north by 
one line, and teave it by the other, taking Glasgow and 
Edinburgh in \hejj Aiy. Edinburgh is iu its highest 
beauty in summer, being almost as tuuch a garden as a 
city, not to speak of fts ancient tawers in the air, and 
its streets of palaces. Hence a tour can be extended 
into the Highlands, to a near or far point, ending at 
Glasgow. The shortest curve is by Stirling, the Tro- 
Bachs, and Loch Lomond, which requires only two days. 
A wider curve is by Perth, Dunkeld, Loch Tay, Loth 
Earn, and then the Trosachs and Loch Lomond, as be- 
fore : this takes about four days. A Ftill wider sweep 
passes on from Dunkeld to Inverness, and returns by 
the Caledonian Canal and the Western Island* to the 
Clyde. In returning from Glasgow by the Caledonian 
Kailway, the celebrated Falls of Clyde can be seen by a 
stoppage of half a day at the Lanark station. Through* 
out all these routes there are excellent hotels. The 
chances of weather are tolerably equal through the 
summer and autumn, excepting perhaps in the latter 
pajt of July and early part of August^ which are un- 
usually apt to be rainy. 

WG eagerly embrace this opportunity of recommend- 
ing English and Scotch alike to give dueuconsideration 
tq Ireland as a field for their summer rambling#. This»| 
may seem a strange advice to those who are shrinking 
from the tumults of the continent. But, whatever be 
the real state or the latter case, tee are ve»y sure that 
no true Cause exists for dreading a visif even the 
most ill-reputed districts of the sister island. There is 
no real danger of any kind to a well-meaning stranger 
in Ireland, and never has been. The discontents flf the 
country regard wholly different objects. Persons w^o 
have not hitherto visited Ireland would, on experience, 
be surprised at ever* having entertained fears on the 
inject ; and they would equally be surprised to think 
that they had {ran so long in visiting a country pos- 
sessing so many interesting features. The first and 
Strongest point of interest it, we think, of a historical 
character. WJb peruse, in mfich of the social Jife which 
we see arounifui, a sort of living portraiture ox past cen- 
turies in Eafemd and Scotland. It .forcibly recalled to 
ounces th% Borland oi the Says of the CkrrewtfM& 
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It thus becomes a rapa fciast r ugtive j ^ tjt to none 

so much as to young persons. . 'neat 

air mixed with much that we see Ctt is 

distinctly more primitive than the Saxon£i§^«j)uf 
land, and leading to habits, and even modes or 
wholly peculiar. Add to all' this the beauty of mugs 
of the country, the touching remains of nhttyutfgr 
everywhere thicklyscattered, the tough oddity of tip 
conveyances, and the quaint whimsicality of their con- 
ductors — and supposing yotf only will not b6 too keenly g 
sensitive to the assaults of beggars, or too nice andffc* § 
tidious in general respects, you cannot fail to dmv$ fl 
fully as muchfplessure from a visit to Ireland as yeitt 
Jxave ever dofife from any pleasure trip a^oiqpHsned 
wltiiin the hpunds o*(to say the very least) the united 
Kingdom. | 
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COLONY OF SOUTH /.USTRAlA 
The agitation in favour of this colony increases every- 
day. Besides books written for the express purpose m 
attracting emigrants, extracts, from Jfche local papers art . 
industriously circulated, and it is sought on au hands 
to impress upon the public mind of England that Sogth 
Australia is a perfect paradise both oft capitalists and 
labourers. For our past, we mean neither to join nor 
resist the clamour. All we desire is, that the p&oplo 
should not, on the one hand, allow themselves to pft car- 
ried away by representations that, however true at the 
moment, may turn out to have no permanent truth; or; 
on the other hand, remain obstinately blind to their 
own interest, through misgivings that are inapplicable 
to the altered circumstances of the time. In snort, we 
do not want to dissuade our countrymen from leaping, 
but we would have them look beforehand; we would 
,havfi them measure the space with their eye, and in- 
quire calmly into the causes of the failure or success of 

^ Whcn^lhe colony in question was first planted, the 
prosperity™ New South Wales and Tasiramia was at 
its hejfrht. • The sheep of Spain and Saxony were natu- 
ralises on the shoreB of the Pacific, and a great com- 
mefee established in wool In New South Wales, the 
settlers had spread themselves over the # countiy in 
quest of pasture ; and in Tasmania, where theagurface 
was more limited, they had recourse to re-emigration 
to the mainland, ppd # the rich plains of Poftf Phjjip 
were sotfh dotted with their flocks and^feds. „ At the 
opposite angle of the new continent, the* north-west, 
Swan River colony had begn planted : but this did not 
turn out*o well. The great object had been to get out 
capital, §nd men to work it, in what was Apposed to* 
be a boundless field ; and with this view, free grants of 
land were lavishly given, at the«rate erf forty acres for 
every three pounds expended in goods and implements, 
or in conveying labourers. When the emigrants arrived, 
however, which they did in great numbers — moBt of 
them tempted by the idea of getting estates for nothing 
— they found that the only land as yet explored was on 
the banks of the river, where there was not room for 
half of them ; and the timid or the impatient, therefore, 
/et fortn to seek a new home in the other Australian 
settlements. - .*:< # 

• But the calamity of Swan River was at once a gain 
and a warning to tfew South Wales, Tasmania, and 
Port Philip : a gain, because they thus obtained an in- 
crease both of hands and capital, and a warning, because 
it demonstrated that the system of cpldnisiogby means 
of indiscriminate grants of land *as radically bam And 
this qnetfiofi now became a very important one to_tlie 
prospered* sheep-farmers of these settlements, for busi- 
ness was increasing, and wages high. ‘ It does not ap- 
* remarks a shrewd observer, / that the laboured; 1 
Ives had any objection to this state of affairs 
formers had of course the command of the press, 
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andthe complaints that theii* large profit# w#te diarf- 
uh&ed by high wages, soon' Ygng ’throughout the parent 
country. If weoonld only have eervante, thought they, 
as cheap as at home, we ehopld get On famously ; and 
some of them, in order to neutralise the * injustice * 
complained of, actually hired labour for a term of years 
before the men left England. But when the men 
reached Australia, their views changed. Why should 
m f said they, be timbale, step-children of fortune? 
Have we come to the antipodes merely to escape from 
htitigcral h5me? Have we* not the same right as our 
employers to a profitable return upon our capital, the 
Only capital we possess — industry ? And the end of it 
wta that the masters found they could tot, even under 
a barga|Q, told serfs in Australia more c than in Eng- 
land, and that if they would obtain anything bet*£r 
than 5 mock service from their me^ they must remu- 
nerate them at .something approaching to the con men 
Standard of wages in the colony. 

The masters continued to make money, and to grumble 
-—to grumble because they did not make more money ; 
and the thoughts of the ingenious were given to the 
task of inventing a system of colonisation which should* 
prevent capital from hurting itself as formerly, and 
brijQg out any quantity of willing labour at a low 
figure. In thee midst of this excitement, the South 
Australian scheme was brought forward, and received 
with 0 acclamations which our government could not 
withstand. The great territory lying between Port 
Philip and Swan River was put up for sale in lots, at a 
fixed minimum ratty the whole proceeds to be expended 
in conveying labourers from Great Britain; and for 
three years from 1837, a continued flow of emigration 
took place, the allotments rising in value, and the new 
* colonists doing a thriving business in the purchase and 
sale of the lands they had come out to cultivate. But 
this of course could not go on. The neighbouring 
colonies continued to ^upplv them with food as long £j 
their money lasted, but no longer ; tl$ speculation was 
seen in England not to auswer y the price of <and fell ; 
immigration stopped; and the reckoning cf'me. The 
labourers who had been brought out with the sanction 
of government were only kept from actual starvation 
by being employed by the local authorities in public 
works, not otherwise pressing, in the capital of the 
settlement, Adelaide ; the land-jobbers were compelled 
to turn themselves into farmers; and the lucky few 
! whyj had Invested their capital in sl^ep and cattle were 
i the only thuVtug men in the cotfimunity. 

! After this ^terrible reaction, South Australia appeared 
: to get gradually into the precise position into which 
r Swan River hod subsided. In addition to exporting 
| wool, and dVen a little wheat, they expended their sur- 
I plus grain in fattening their - surplus sheep, so'asjto be 
f able to trade i? their* tallow; and although neither 
great consumers norfyeat producers, they contrived to 
Eve sufficiently well, and owing to the very insignifi- 
cance of their business, to escape in a great measure the 
oommermsl crisis which soon after desolated tlfe more 
flourishing settlements of Australia. But just when 
matters .were resolving into this condition, a discovery 
was eepld«msUy made, which gave a new impulse to 
the fortunes of < settlement The soil was iotfnd to 

be rich in 4 

Ms is the report of a gentleman nvlio came from 
Swan River on purpose to inquire into the truth of the 
good news which enow spread throughout Australia. 

* The whole .colony iXstflifes* of mineral wealth— copper, 
lead, zinc, and silver are known, and there is tittle 
doubt that quiqkaitfer, gold* and precious stones abound). 
Quicksilver .has been found^^sixudl quantities ; the 
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ton. : The Ikfrra Bt^ra mineit the wonder of : the world ; 
it exceeds th&Cfclefy ..ted Barge mines in the ratio of a 
million to one. The ore is seventy -five per cent, of 
metal* a pure oxide, requiring no flux to smelt it; a 
common blacksmith’s foifeproducmg sufficient heat to 
rub the metal. Thd lode is severed foot wide, of 
vast extent, and is qqarried Out itice Stone, in Immense 
masses. Ten weeks’ working have sufflcei to prodiwie 
L.1700 value of ore. It is impossible to exaggerate 
when speaking of^the minerals of this country/ Iron 
was afterwards found to bo as plenty as copper. In 
one district it was collected on the surface, and so 
pure, that thq fracture of the ore resembled that of 
cast-iron. Copper was likewise frequently found crop- 
ping out of the ground in large rock-liko masses ; silver 
was obtained in considerable quantities ; and the exist- 
ence of tin was something more than suspected. And 
now came another very different - looking substance, 
stumbled upon accidentally by some men who were 
working a copper vein. Tne following is the account 
of it given in *he Adelaide papers : — Surrounded and 
imbedded in dark chocolate-coloured earth or gossen, 
were thickish layers of a bright-yellow metal, pliable to 
the touch, and evidently unconnected with the neigh- 
bouring copper. The vein was about two inches wide, 
giving metal in the proportion of perhaps a quarter of 
an ounce to an inch, and showing a tendency to enlarge 
in size. We had the gratification to examine these 
specimens, and we have since seen a much larger num- 
ber from the same spot They have been examined by 
Captain Frome, Captain Sturt, Mr Burr, deputy sur- 
veyor-general, I)r Davy, and others, whose scientific 
and practical knowledge of mineralogy leave the fact 
without a shadow of a doubt that a most valuable mine 
of gold has been discovered.’ 

These discoveries have had, as might be expected, a 
great effect upon the value of the la^d. In \ 843, only 600 
acres were sold by government, at auout L.1 per acre; 
while since then there have been lots of 20,000 acres 
taken up at a time, Vhe land realising in some places 
from L.40 to L.50 per acre, and in one instance L.88, 15s. 
per qpre. Nothiug, in short, is wanted, according to the 
reports received from the colony, but hands to gather 
in its riches ; and for want of this agency, crops of wheat 
arc rotting on the ground, the carcases of innumerable 
sheep going to waBte, and gems and metals lying use- 
less in the mine. What is wanted is simply hands, 
for heads may be dispensed with. Education is of no 
moment. Handicraft knowledge is comparatively a 
little thing ; and even good character and habitual in- 
dustry are little more than dust in the balance. 4 Bend 
irs your paupers,* cry the .eager settlers, mad with the 
|:> sacred thirst of gold : * grant to our longings the muse 
of your workhouses — we will ourselves pay the expense 
of their passage, and when once here, no fear but we 
shall get work out of the laziest of them all ! ’ Then 
there comes a tempting list of wages. froin 6s. to l2s. 
per day, according to occupation ; and from L £5 to 
L,70 per anniun for farm ana house servants. 1 1 advise 
rtt' say9 a new agitator,* 4 who are willing to work, 
and wish to improve their condition, to endeavour to 
obtain a passage out, either with their own cash, or 
through the emigration fund/ 

Now, as Hus demand of the colony for labourers has 
been supplied to the Extent of some thousands during 
the last two years, and as at. this moment one-third 
of th? large produce of the land sales is devoted to the 
transport of emigrants, weth^ipk it can scarcely be con- 
sidered unreasonable if we inquire a little closely into 
the meaning of these outcries, y?e csnnotpforget that 
the very same outcries, from other quarters, gave birth, 
as we have related, to the colony itself ; and we should 
like to be clearly satisfied that tfcte Subject is not the 
same in both; t A labourer carries his industry to a 
new settlement, just as a capitalist does his money, with 
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the view, of obtaining a. greater return for it than bo 
could at homo; and if the &oufch Attstiplfcm specula- 
tions are a» beneficial at they are .reported to be, they 
can well afford to contipaq toe/ttsSW rate of wages. 
Is this their intention ? Or* go they complain, not of 
the scarcity, but^>f the dearaes* of labour ? And by 
offering to.take our paupers off our hands, ^do they pro- 
pose glutting the labour market,* so as to bring»down 
prices? ' ■ 4' • * 

The book we have quoted last is a {ambling and con- 
fused account of the settlement, from which may lie 
Collected, together with some information, a few Tacts 
that justify these questions. The Colonial Secretary in 
South Australia, for instance, remarks in 1846, that the 
high rate of wages now paid sufficiently indicates the 
insufficient supply in the labour market; and as a 
corollary, it is said by another authority that mining 
operations are kept in check by the extreme demands 
of miners and others employed. In such a state of 
things, how are we to account for the prejudice Mr 
Wilkinson mentions as prevailing against the colony, 
not in England, but on the spot itself? ‘The South 
Australian newspapers,' says he, 4 complain, and with 
great justice, of the many frauds committed by persons 
proceeding free to the colony in the emigrant vessels. 
They state that certain emigrants, who obtain a free 
passage at the expense of the emigration fund, rendez- 
vous at the port without any intention of settling in 
the colony, making use of the bounty simply as a means 
of transport to their friends in the neighbouring settle- 
ments. The impropriety and injustice of the fund 
being used for such a purpose arc obvious; for the 
money thus aliennted and wasted has been paid by the 
South Australians on purpose to bring labour to their 
slimes, where it is so much needed. It is indeed diffi- 
cult to put a stop to the practice alluded to, unless an 
agreement bebntercdjinto with the intending emigrants, 
making it obligatory upon them to pay back to the 
fund the price of thqir passage, in case they leave the 
colony before a certain time has dlapsed. Such a bond 
would, I believe, at once arrest this scandalous mode of 
peculation.' It is surely a little .strange that labourers 
actually arriving at this new Dorado, after a six months’ 
voyage, instead of being tempted by abundance and 
liberal wages, should ship themselves off immediately 
for places where there are neither gems nor metals to 
be lmd for the gathering ! 

We must not be understood, however, as being de- 
sirous of repressing emigration to this quarter. • On the 
contrary, we would have it go on in a steany stream 
till wages and profits adjust themselves by degrees; 
although we can see no Legitimate reason for flooding 
the fihw country all at once. The passion for mihing 
speculations lias already acted injuriously upon agri- 
culture, and raised the prices of necessaries ; and this 
w<pild hardly be amended, at least in the first instance, 
by the enormous increase demanded in the number of 
mouths. South Australia is at this moment, «in one 
respect, in the condition of an old country : it has not 
merely a means of feeding itself from its own pifiductiv* 
resources, but a means of purchasing from other coun- 
tries the comforts arid luxuries of civilisation. Without 
thia latter advantage no colony is trorth a straw* Men 
do not cross the ocean to sink frfto savflfifiism, but to 
enjoy in more abundance and security all that makes 
life desirable in on advanced state of society. Bnt we 
wish the resemblance to an old country to stop* here. 
We wish the profits of lalymr to bear a fait proportion 
to the profits o& capital ; and wo wish the tide of emi- 
gration, therefore, to^continue setting steadily towards 
ttjg colony, but not deluging it with a dependent popula- 
tion, such as wahave at hope. 

In this little eoftfey L.1000 was raised in two days 
for the distressed Irish, a fact which speaks eloquently 
L both of - the pecuniary ease ahd generosity of the popu* 
f lation. It iaMesired, however, by those who fancy they 
are not matting money rapidly enqugn, to dilute and 
vitiate thiB ^opufptioti tyr an inundation from tffe Eag* 
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lish workhouses g a ad the. 4 catch- 
ing up the c^ firoin ^ minirtg to 

draft at once into 

to get even one-f^dx^tilus number* 
her population, and bring down. -the rate tif 
tenuously and permanently toifite starviagpoitit. d *“ 
this outcry, it may be useful to *bMv*t£Mi0d 
very, face of the experiment tutfe. In CMod*. ... 

almost utterly ruined by pauffer immigration. / i; V 
In old countries, the mining business is the most fine* 
tuating and uncertain in tl^e whole quigo of oomuKlStiUt 
but there Beems every reason to hope that in Smith 
Australia it vtill be a source of considerable wealth* 

E bly for rifimy years to come. It must 

, however, that-^the colony is at the distance of half 
orld from Europe *, that as yet it is destitute of 
coal ;*and that until tiie population be reduced to pau- 
perism and servage, It cannot possibly obtai&upbeflp 
labour. Even if the principles #f political economy, 
however, were there reversed— as is the cose, in these 
singular regions, with some natural phenomena — we 
should still refuse to sacrifice the ^eal wellbeing of the 
new community for the mere acquisition of money.’ / 
There is a good deal of practical information through- 
out Mr Wilkinson’s volume ; and it can hardly fair to 
be useful to the intending emigrant who will Tend It 
with the caution we recommend. We have of lat8 had 
a good deal in these columns about 'life in the bush/ 
or we should bo happy to extract an accoinrt of the 
way in which the solitary cattle-o\oner passes his time. 
From this account, however — even if from this alone — 
it appears obvious enough that the grand thing needful 
for an emigrant in any station is a wife. ‘The married 
man,' says our author, ‘lias many and great advan- 
tages over the single, and his home (however homely it 
maf be) will contrast favourably with the bachelor's : not 
[only is his happiness enhanced, qgd his labour cheered, 
but besides this/jin active woman does many things 
for her Husband which ho can find neither time nor 
inclinatioifl to do for himself. I should stuff, therefore, 
to all* settlers or intending emigrants, 14 Get married 
before going out , as the cheaper and better course ; but 
before you marry, tell your intended* the mode of life 
she may expect, that there be no surprise manifested 
wlfen it is too late to change.” Viewed odly ii^i mer- 
cenary and politic light, the wife is a great saving to 
her husband: if h%is poor, she cook s for Jb iHf raises ■ 
and mefltis his riothes*keeps his housMjnwder, looks 
after the poultry, and does a host of littl% tilings that 
he must unwillingly resiggi if deprived of her assist- 
ance. J^us she is a profit and a great help. Bdl 
when he returns fatigued with his daily fitbour (andj 
people Bo not play out there)— when, weary and 
languid, he comes in sight of hi| hut— diis heart warms 
at the comforts he know* he wiiftneet •, and the light 
shining out through the crevices in the door, w&Ub, and 
roof, cheers his very sonl, and he feels happy that she 
— the jfleparer and crown of all this additional happi- 
ness — is anxiously waiting to receive him. When he 
opens his door (no bolts or bars are wanted where 
there are no thieves or bushrangers), his clean hut 
and snfoking supper (not mere potatoes and salt) 
make him think that, if he should be so unfortunate as 
fb lose his present helpmate, he must cither break* his 
heart at once, or get married again directly. 

4 Eaual inducements exist for the rich man to marry 
as for thl poor. Though wealthy as Croesus, what 
would he be in the bush without a # wife to cheer him 
i|» his misfortunes and troubles, and double his joys by 
sharing them ? In either case, a bachelor in those 
wilds is an object of pity. No place tinder thersun 
isbetter than Australia for observing the genuine 
bqphelor ; there he site in his lonely hut, with his little 
4i notions,” as. the Yankee# call them, ranged a boufr* 
add if you pop upon him unexpectedly, you find him, 
unless* he keeps a servant, washing, mtynling, and iron- 
ing his own Une$» making and baking his bread, froig 
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'\'vfhich he hospitably tqru* to <broil a 
;■ jg. the gravity of an old book ; everything about him 
looking aa if It wanted a flew children aid a wife to 
; rummage him about, and Tmb anf round him Into a 
eodaUe and 4t happy man.’ M • * 

tPalnom tor tmj People, 

' EHEMIES AT HOMY; />R BLOODiEBB VICTORIES.* 

* The 'New Zealander*,’ *ai$ 2 one day in conversation 

with tny little son, * imagine that py killing their enemy 
they transfuse Intc themaelrea the qualities of the indi- 
vidual; that in devouring the body they also devour the 
spirit, and beoome possessed of his prudence, his cun- 
ning, hjs OdgUgetlo hatred. This mortal 'enemy, become 
their internal captive, is constrained to fight for t)*ftn 
within them* to eonquer in their behalf; and each 4imc 
that they return .triumphantly from the wars, they aing«un 
irguic^l hymn of praise to this invisible slave, to thank him 
for tf.ie victory in which^he has so valiantly fought for 
them. One would suppose it almost impossible to find 
anywhere so complete and terrible a personification of 
victory — the vanquished absorbed in the viotor! And 
yet, my child, I can Aell ycu of a yet greater triumph. 1 
know of a conqueror yet more victorious tliafrthis savage. 
In^ other countries there are Other races which have also 
their enemies — enemies who pursue man everywhere, and 
for ever, in winter and in summer, by night as well as by 
day.° What course must he pursue ? shall he lly from them ? 
No; he waits their approach: he does more, ho attacks 
thorn. He is but a dwarf, however, and his adversaries arc 
giants. It matters not: tlio conflict will be fearful; his 
blood must flow. Yet he shrinks not from the conflict: ho 
is determined to bring them under subjection to himself; 
and they are brought under subjection. The savage kills 
his adversary, to bury him iu a living tomb; but this man 
brings his adversaries alive within his home ; ho leaves 
them in their foil vigour, because he would have them not 
only subject to him, but serving him. Yes, my child, ‘they 
are there beneath his f *oof, struggling, but yet enohnin&l, 
but ever ready to break their bends, and sometimes burst- 
ing forth into rebellion with destructive fury; yet he lives 
on amongstcihem, calm and serene, apparently unconscious 
of his danger from these powerful slaves, comfciand#ig one 
to nourish, another to warm him, and a third ’ 

4 Papa,’ interrupted my child, who could no logger 
contain "his curiosity, 1 in what country is this wonderful 
dwelling to J»e found, and who is this powerful being ? <I)o 
tell mtnomething aliout them ?’ 

‘The dwelling, my child, is this very room; and the 
supenuftfe?*! being is yourself.* r 

*T, fatl le^r^eiclaimed the child with mingled surprise 
and terror. e , 

i Yes, you; for you, too, belong to the race of man.* 

* 4 And does death threaten ihc on all sides ? Qn I live in 

•the midst of enemies P * „ 

* Ycb, assuredly you do.’ - # 

* And who and where are tli£y ? * 

* Would you l&c tcg&e one of them appeal 1 forthwith ? ’ 

* Well, then, you shall yourself summon it to your pre- 
sence: but .first listen to uie. Do you remember our ex- 
cursion on foot last year into the oountry, and the frightful 
storm winch we encountered?’ 

1 Yes, ,p%pa.’ 

1 What a hurricane it was ! and such torrents of rain ! 
It seemed Almost like a waterspout. In one momefct cloaks, 
coats, shoes, and stockings, all were penetrated, drenched 
by he water. Our whole bodies streamed with water, 
water frose the blood within our veins, water saturated the 
ground beneath our feet, and carried, away the soil from 
our path, until it destroyed the very traces of oui road, 

. and we knew not which way to turn. Now, then, come 
with mo, my child, follow me to this end of the room here, 
where the bath stands. Now turn this cock.’ i 

He turned it— the water spouted out 1 See here,* I 
exolkimed, * this formidable enemy, or rather behold it 
conquered. * Sheltered beneath his Walls, man braved the 
inundation; but he^isired to do mom* Water no longer 
jLfoil on his defenoipNi bead; but thd fe not enough— lie 
would have it mvpfc his bewffi' Jtyjtfrclftg at the edge of i 
the roof wljjg(h ^belters him Eifelo ChaUfielfl ft> receive the 
h rain, he (tpUKdsias it were a trap fo hU energy, he takes 
1dm captlvofabd eonduets"him through, |lr>a» and conduits 
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info reservoirs which he has eonstruoted to roealve him. 
Soon a fortlier progress Is effected. Wo became weary of 
waiting for watefeto come down to us from.hea.ven, or of 
going to seek it from the fibwing river or the distant spring : 
we must have it at harm, even in our chambers, above as 
well as below : it mu&i ascend to us: we wili no logger do* 
soend to it. Suddenly the mouth of (me man pronounces 
that word so fruitful' of results* “ Water always finds its 
IeveL v This word was the signal for fresh conquests. 
Armed with the discovery, mein raised -rivers from their 
beds ; he brought within his reach, from the most distant 
uills^ springs which had heretofore been suffered to run to 
waste on the surface of the earth ; and subjugating them 
by means of t^eir own laws, carried them into great reser- 
voirs, above the level of large towns, over which they hung 
like suspended lakes, and from thence scattered them at 
will, and guided them forth to lend beauty and hcalthful- 
ness to his abode; for in towns, water brings with it health 
and purity; itcreinoven diseases from the infected air, it 
lays the suffocating duet, eools the heated . atmosphere, 
cleanses our soiled raiment, extinguishes the devouring 
flame, nourishes the trees, tho flowers, gives freshness and 
beauty to the spring.’ 

* But where is the Icrel, papa, of the water in this room ? * 

* In a reservoir,’ 

1 And how is the reservoir itself filled ?’ 

* borne reservoirs receivp streams still loftier than them- 
selves; and into some the water is pumped by powerful 
steam-engines from the river behrw. In tlie Champ de 
Mars at Paris, there is one more ^wonderful still, Hero 
there is no colossal machine, no gigantio piston or creaking 
pump, no glowing fires or noisy apparatus of wheels" ana 
levers — nothing of all this : only a little hole in the earth, 
a narrow orifice, whence a slight column of tepid water 
issues tranquilly, in the proportion of one thousand litres 
in a minute, and rises to a height of oue hundred and ten 
feet.* 

* One hundred aud ten feet! entirely of itself, papa?" 

‘Yes; because “water seeks to regain its level.’* And 

whence comes this stream? From ^io hillrf'of Champagne. 
Science seized it at its source, followed it through all its 
windings, oven in the depths of the earth, and striking the 
pound at a distance df forty leagues from tho spot whence 
it takes its rise, it said, “The stream is here!” and the 
stream gushed forth. Thus rivers and streams, interior 
lakeL, impetuous torrents, devastating cataracts, all, con- 
quered by this single law, rise upward, and brood like be- 
neficent deities above the city — which one of them alone 
would suffice to destroy — then penetrate peacefully into 
the humblest dwellings, obedient, as you nave now seen, 
even to the hand of a child, who says to the torrent, “ Gush 
forth,” “ Cease to flow,” and tho torrent flows or ceases at 
Ids bidding.’ 

* It is Indeed strange, papa. But what is the second 
enemy which man has brought into his service ?’ 

« 4 1 have named it to you^already.* 

4 <J ust now ? 9 \ 00 

4 Yes, a few minutes ago : 1 even described it to you in 
tlie most terrible development of its power.’ 

4 Is it, then, very terrible ?’ 

1 Yes : so terrible, that Take care! it is springing 

upon you ! * 'A log of wood had rolled from the hearth. 

4 Ah*; you mean fire,’ laughingly exclaimed tho child, as 
he replaced tho log upon the hcartli. 

• 4 Yc8, l fire : to name it is to describe it. What nn 
enemy ! Water dissolves — but slowly. Fire destroys in a . 
moment : its touch wounds, and its wound is torture. 
Water can kill, but yfct we can dwell on' its surface : we 
constrain it boar up; and in order to destroy life, it must 
enter our mouth and Stop our breath. But fire ! whatever 
place it touches, it destroys; whatever member It attacks, it 
.devours* Thcie arc a thousand modes of defence against 
the perils of water-r-a dike of stones, a wooden roof, iron, 
straw even oan shield ns from ift injuries. But what mighty 
power' can oheok the progress of fire P If ftni oppose it with 
wood, the feeble barrier will only seive as fuel to tho flame; 
With iron, the herd metal will melt beneath the blaze; w’£h 
8tom, the stubborn rock itself will pufrerive when exposed 
to the action of this resistless agent? And to accomplish 
all this, it need not foil like the rain in torrents from the 
heavens: one spark lodged tu & stately edifice is enough. 
Leave it bat a few hours of silent incuhatpn, and it will di 
burst forth a resistless conqueror; yes, and m^rch onwards, 1 1 
too, touthe destruction of the city itself, vjiilst houses, 
palaces, and t^npleq feed its destructive fifry. And yet * 
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this is the guest whom mail has dared to introduce into 
his homo. Kirn is mingled with every not of our lite-r-it 
supplies all our wants, it has aided in the construction ti? 
this very room in which we are sitting : Are has made glass 
for our windows and our mirrorslfir© nos prepared the mne 
which cements our walls, fire halliard oned the tiles which 
cover our roof, fire hp* been used in the fabrication of our 
locks and bolts, and even of our fire-irons ; without fire, we 
should have no brilliantly-dyed wool for our Oaipet* and 
curtains, without it, no mode of Rooking our food. What 
more vivid picture of misery oau wo give than by that 
expression, " tliey are without fire ? ” What more cheer* 
ing picture of domestio happiness tlian by that siftiple 
word, “ the fireside P M Would it not be supposed # that # we 
spoke of a friend ? — but yet a friend before whom we stood 
in a wo. 9 IJow many precautions against this friendly foe > 
A place apart, built ^xpressly for his use; a hearth formed 
of materials which have all been hardened against his 
power ; and yet even in the midst, of all thege precautions, 
how often the unchained enemy bursts forth, and casts 
around him firebrands and death ! Or if his fury is kept 
in subjection, docs he not often exhale a corrosive poison, 
which, diffusing itself all around, attacks lijp conqueror in 
every one of his senses — sight, smell, breath — soils his 
garments, and destroys tho freshness and beauty of all 
around ? You will ha ve already guessed that this is smoke. 
And what must be done to snatch this remaining power 
from our rebellious enemy ? How best constrain him only 
to be useful ? It wouldjie a difficult, almost an impossible 
task, if we' had not discovered and enliHted in our behalf a 
powerful ally, a mysterious combatant, who will come to 
our aid, and cornnleto our conquest.* 

* And who is this idly, jmpa ? 1 

* Who is it, my child— who ? A third enemy ! ' 

* A third enemy ! * 

* Yes, have I not promised you several ? And the appear- 

ance of this new adversary on the scene will now add to 
your pleasure, by making the combat more complicated, 
and by placing before you in a new light tho adroitness of 
man. You wei\ reading the other day tho history of the 
elephant ? ’ * * 

* Yes, papa.’ 

* Do you remember the method employed by the Indians 
to capture the wild elephants?’ 

4 Oh yes, indeed I do; it was so curious. They make 
use of tame elephants, which they lead out into the fowjBt : 
the wild elephants como duriug the night to join their 
former comrades; and when the latter, driven homo by 
their keepers, roturn to the town, the others follow themj 

‘ Well, this is just what man lias done also with regard 
to the formidable guests whom he has admitted into liisj 
dwelling. He subdues the ono by means of the other,*' 
and each becomes Ids servant. Let us take vvaler, 
insttiure. Water, such as Heaven has bestowed* lt upon 
ih, is certainly a great blessing; but under the action of 
fire, its utility is increased tenfold. Fire warms It, and it 
serves* $>r our baths — fire beats h yet more, and it prepares* 
our food — fire makes it boil, and changing into steam, it 1 
becomes ono of the great agents in modern civilisation. 
And thus does fire subdue water to our use. But how is 
ft ref, o bo brought into subjection to us ? How shall we 
get rid of this troublesome smoko which it produces seem- 
ingly on purpose to annoy us ? Let ns call our third tneiuy 
to our aid ; and thanks to him, we Hlia.ll become masters 
of this indomitable flame.: we shall be ttbltP to caeito, toJ 
guide, fcydgHt.’ 1 

‘ Aud^^HPPoombat.nnt is the air: is It not?’ 

4 is the air.* 

c 3# # ii© air is not our enemy, is itj' • 

4 Don’t you think so? Only opener, he window when it 
is* very cold ; go out into the streets when a violent storm 
blows down the chimney tops, and carries off the tiles 
from our roofs; plant young trees upon thepe heights tfhere 
the tempest uproots even tlig full-grown pino ; or embark 
upon the ocean (hiring the stormy gales of the equinox. lib 
you not allow that, under such circumstances, it is one of 
our most unrelenting foes ? Well, now, let us view it in its 
ooiftiot with fire. Man lias discovered one most important 
law of air — uftmefJyKa^. it beeomes lighter in proportion to 
its warmth, aifd that it rises in proportion to its lightness. 
Tuis single fact is sufficient, practically applied, to rid us 
I jpf the rinnoyaiifc of smoke. What is smoke ?-©■& heated 
f air. What ibffhe external atmosphere ?*-a heavier and 
eoldcr air. wluit, in this casc^is th<j resource o£ man ? 
,He introduce s|fcie Vttcr into his house, and it enters Into 

w It 



conflict with &e smoke, and foroes 'ft' 1 
Thus one efiemy rids you of the other, 
the hands of men subdues, It at the same l , 
enemy, stops Its ravages, and doubles its power/ ^ . 

4 Explain to me, ps^o, howttat can be f* " \ ■/. 

* I daresay you liavd remarked that a candle ern ptaft 
of wood burns much more quiokly in the open oft than fo 
aieomp* 

‘Yes.’ ‘ , ’ V , 

* I win tell you how that is. Every body whiohiscott* 

sumed unites itself so closely tii a gas oafiedoxygen, that 
tho two substances become confounded together, For in* 
stance, as soon as yondor oharooal is sufficiently hooted, 
it attracts to itself all the particles of*oxygen whleh juft- , 
round it; each rf these particles flies to it with if 

seizes one of it? atoms, transforms it into gas, anfl\ 
escape together. Thus is it that the wood It Co»flp*ne4i; JP 
ammhiis alscsit imparts heat; for heat is only tli f» F 4l 
of the movement oauqpd by these rapid combinations. ' 
bufn %Vood is to marry it to air; and to irfndle Are Into 
increased activity, it is only needful to supply it wl Ijfi On 
increased flow of oxygen. Ancf hw lias magi contrived 
to effect this? It was needful for liim to have within ids 
reach a littlo magazine of air in somo light, portable 
machine, which in one moment could collect a certain 
quantity of Ah is gas, and then* by forcing it through a 
narrow tube, give fresh vigour to the flame. This has been 
accomplished by the simple device of ajnair of bello#s; 
and 1 never can behold the fire thus kindjwg into a flame 
without a certain feeling hf interest almost amounting to 
admiration. This slumbering power which is awakened, 
this flame bursting into life beneath the quickening in- 
fluence of air, this black mass kindling into brilliancy, 
these thousand phenomena of sound, colour, metamor- 
phosis, and destruction, attract tho attention even of tlic 
most ignorant mail towards the maujio spectacle with 
which his own hearth presents him. Nor lias the 
power of mini over this formidable cneinv ceased even 
here; there seems to ho no pause in his career of 
triumph; he has ventured to play the part of PrometlieTw 

( Jo has learned to create fire. Daily do we see this 
wonderful miracle accomplished, unAl, from its frequency, 
it has ecagsd to excite our astonishment. Man retains 
within his ..grasp the celestial spark, liarmles^ and con- 
cealed, but liot the less powerful and ready toWmrst forth 
in obctflenedlo his will. He issues his command, and tho 
fi&mo Kindles into life. And liow is this to be accomplished ? 

W itA the aid of a tiuy implement, of tho Iflwest prioc, small 
in compass, unassuming in name, but which is fitted to 
excfte the admiration of every thinking man— % mtxidt!' 

After some moments of silence, my son began, 1 * Well, j 
papa, what next ? * | ! 

4 1 will jonent ion tvro more, and they OB0«V*K^ more Ex- 
traordinary, and still more difficult to subdue. Some- 
time* when the workman In a coal-mine ft as reached 
the last round of the long ladder which leads hini» 
to the stVme of his subterranean labours, kg suddenly j 
'Anicnuntogi a poisonous and stilling odour; fiis throat be- J 
comes* dry, his brain dizzjs a sort of vertigo makes his 
steps falter; his lamp no longer bums wiAh clear bright- 
ness, but emits a bluish riekly flaffto. Soon a strange 
crackling sound makes itself heard through every crevice 
of tho rock— the flame becomes yet more blue— the miner’s 
weakne&f and Ids dizziness increase— lie seeks to regain 
the fresh air, aud makes one step towards the opening, 
but, alas, it is too late! Suddenly a powerful explosion 
bursts around him : there is first a blaze of light, then 
utter daftness, the vaults Ore In fragments, tho galleries 
crushed, the miner sinks upon the ground.’ .... 

* And does it kill him, papa?’ A 

* Yes, my child.’* 

( And what has been the oause of all this? What was 
this poisonous air which wade tho flame turn blue, and 
every tiling explode ? * 

* This fatal breath, my child, is the gas which gives us 
light in oUr homes, and which illuminates our streets, 
what oan be grander than this thought I Here is a body 
with whteli man first becomes acquainted only by means 
of its disastrous consequences. This body stifles, suffo- 
cate^, destroys Him. Well, m the midst or all this com- 
plicated evil, man sees hut one fact — this body gives liglifcL 

by its .power, he does not shrink baok from i$s 
teriC'rjjba dismay, but rather opens his walls, .to afford it a 
free passage, and brings it into his dwellings, into his 
Cities. And yet death ti ever lurking ffijts track: 
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Bapcrerived opening in the tubes, a can&e hup. udenily other’s benefit, fo dispel that ignorance, and to show the 
[ L bfc&ight into oontact with «<Jme kmm whence thegas means how man eaa help man, notwithstanding the corn- 
11 * escapes, may cause all to explode, and spread ruin around, plicated state of civilised society, ought to be the aim of 
| But what matters it to man? He sought, to subdue every pnQauthr ic person. But it is most peculiarly the 
light as well 'as heat; he desired ttiat it too, like water, duty of those who,undeiAlie blessing of Divine Providence, 
should gush forth at his command ;* and lo 1 through every enjoy station,* wealth. anfiL education. Let them be careful 
quarter of the city this bluish flame, so long his mortal how to avoid any dictatorial interference with labour and 
, enemy, and which nature seemed to have concealed within employment, which frightens away capital, destroys that 
! her depths as a guardian genius to watch over her subter* freedom of thought rfhd independence of action which ymst 
ranean treasures this spirit of the dark caverns pf the remain to every one if he is to work out his own happiness, 
earth bursts forth in Gotumns and fountains of light, and aud to repose that confidence in eaoh other on which alone 
'Oasis new brilliancy on all arqund. Can you not see in your ©the enjoyment afid mutual benefit of mankind rest. God 
’mind’s eye those endless subterranean tubes which inter- hasscreated man imperfect, and left him witli many wants, 
acftt the city, winding in alMirections like the veins and as it were to stimulate each individual to exertion, aud to 
arteries of the human frame?* Do yon know what flows mike them aH feel that it is only hy united exertions and 
through theso tubes? It is the Iife-bloodyf the city — Are, ^combined action that those imperfections can be supplied, 
water, ^nd electricity. Yes, olectrioity ! Tor here is a fifth and theso wants satisfied — self-reliance and confidence in 
enemy— a fifth conquered enemy, whom, untjl now, we/byo each other. It is to show the way flow these individual 
left in oblivion. And this enemy we have not Bought in exertions can be directed to the greatest benefit, and to 
the bowels of the earth; we have brought it down to enrth foster that confidence ufpon which the readiness to assist 


loaded needle drew it from the clouds, and forcing it to Income the aftitcr of the fate of thousands, but to aid the 
descend, like a thread of water, along an iron rod, hats con- working otit of practical schemes of public improvement, 
ducted it harmlessly to the ground beneath his feet. But ' for which this Society, as I said before, has been cstab- 
it did not suffice him to have altorn it of ifft destructive fished; but it lias only as yet established examples for the 
p$wer; he would also it should serve him; and grasping it country at large to follow. The report of the Society, 


senger 1 Are not these fruitful subjects ror meditation r and Society lias proceeded aafcisfaqJ.orMy towards tlio aecom- 
does not man, in the midst of his cities and his houses, but- plishment of its objects, owing to tlie particularly kind 
rounded by these five formidable enemies, appear in our feeling and great endeavours, and the indefatigable zeal, of 
eyes such as he was represented by the poets of olden time Lord Ashley. The next stage that we contemplate is the 
— surrounded by subjugated lions, tigers crouching beneath erection of u model lodging-houso for females. 1 hope 
his feet, and serpents robbed of their poisonous fangs— this meeting will enable us to carry out that step, and all 
king, in fact, of elation, but of a creation transformed engage to do the utmost in their power to cull tlie parti- 
beneath his touch, and created anew for his benefit ?’ cular attention of the public to the object which \vp have 

The boy remained silent ; but the earnest glance of his in view. 9 
eye bespoke his deep attention, and from that day forward, 

I perceived that the phenomena of nature awakenlli an ^ '* 

interest in his mind ^ldch they had never before secifeea A U T U M N A L F L OSV E U S. 

to have possessed. < p In vain, o^» bright autumnal flowers, 

,i - Ye lavish on tlio djing year 

' /rRtTTH AND GOOD-FEELING FROM ItOTpAL W PS. Iluce cau « ht from “““ raor ' a 1'™"*- 

f * , , Yc can but wittier here. 

tSpeech of Prince Albert at the annual meeting of the Sooioty 
for the improvement of the Condition of the Labouring Chinos, Yc give no pleasure to the heart. 

May 10.] hike the pale buds of enrly Bpring, 

Lxmg&and gentlemen, when, four years sinoe, this' So- * That from the lap of winter start, 

cicty for the Improvement of the Condit ion of the Labour- And joyful promise bring 

ing ClfigflBP was first established on its present footing, Ye have no perfumes, such as dwell 

Inccepteft iHfe, pleasure the offer ‘made mc^f becom- ^ ^ ..In the ripe rose or jasmine pale; 

ing its president. I saw in this offer a proof of the appro- ' c or aa the lily's snowy bell 

coition the Society entertained of my feelings, my sym- Flings to tho evening gale. 

r natliy, and my interest for that class of our community _ . . .. . , , 

l which lias most of the toil and least of the enjeyments of A^iorv to thTS^haaven ' *' 

the world. 1 conceived that great advantage would accrmJ it? the western heaven, 

to it from the endeavours of influential people, who were ^ hen there tho rad J* nt BUI J descends, 

wholly disinterested, 1# act the part of friends to those To y° tt ia frec ly given, 

j who required advice and as sr stance, wliioh only a friend And as each velvet leaf unfolds, *, 

could tender with advantage. The Sooiet^hj* always he jd 'Tis f raugh t with lessons brief and sage, 

this object before its eyes, and has ever b$jfgt ^boiiring in Like those same antique volume holds 

. that direction. You are all nin that it was established on Its illumined page, 

to erect model lodging-houses, loan funds, and the allot- ' 

m^nt of land in different parts of the country; but it has Toaohlng that all earth's loveliest things 

been careful only to establish examples and models, mind- Are prone to wither and decay ; 

fill that any real improvement which was to take place Or else, like angel guests, have ^ngs— 

must be the .result of the exertions of the working- people r s> Spread but to flee away ! 

themse lves. I have just come from the model lodging- *’ 4 H. c. c. 

house, the opening of which we celebrfite this day; and I V , ^ . _ " . - — + , _ 

fee! convinced that its existence will by degrees lead to - ,_- y * ... 

the erection of othdrs, and that it will lead to a complete o "tv — ( cannon balls. 

1 change in the domestlo comforts of the working-clones, as A cannon ball. inHts flight invisible to those whom it 
. it will exhibit to, them, that with real economy can bo passes, may&e distinctly seen by a person standing behind 
1 combined advantages and Comforts to which they have the piece, and commanding a perspective view of its course. 

{ hitherto been strangers, whilst it wifi at the same tituc I have often beheld this terrible sfftlifc. It conveys to the 
! slunv thoee who possess capital, which they are desirous to mind a new and frightful idea of this destructive engine, 

! invest, that they may do so in eonueetien wit'll this inati- tearing through jtlie air witli the/K%r*3minan fury of a 


tution with giteat advantage. andp^Mothewselvca.dit- demon. fa} ’ 

jEsngiug nt the same tiros those oomfettg which I have |iv^ - 

enumerated to tirtirjwpwrllrtttiren. .P^gid uimn lt, it ie PoMWw4 p w , Chibb* m, High Streetutdlnbnrgh, Ahtf 

for tlie advantage of those Classes who^ are so often con- said by JD. Cnagmens, 98 Miller Street, Glas^jw ; w. s. Okh^ 


for tlie advantage of those Classes wno are eo^oitcn con- 
trftsted, but whose SntSripsts are idmrtical, to unite; and it 
is only ignoritneo which prevents therg uniting for each 
r t 
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WOMEN’S HUSBANDS. 

The exigencies of life sometimes put the lords of crea- 
tion into curious predicaments. It so happens that, 
with all the virtues of our present industrial arrange- 
ments, some men can do no good in the world. They 
try many things, and fail in all, although it is not 
always easy to see the cause of the failure. The wife 
has then, if possible, to come forward and undertake 
the duty of providing for the family, while the worthy 
man sinks of course into the subordinate position. A 
terrible time it is when these domestic revolutions take 
place; seldom short in duration, usually marked by 
many vicissitudes of rule, and ups and downs of fortune. 
A vexing problem, too, the superfluous husband usually 
is to the poor wife. The difficulty is, to get him made 
perfectly negative and neutral. lie would fain be doing, 
were it only foe a show — how to keep him idle ! If 
kept idle, then Irow Jo Occupy his energies innocuously 
to the concern iu which the wife is engaged! Oh, a 
> sad business it is to liavd a woman’s 4msband in charge. 

Women are naturally shrinking beings, prone to keep 
back amidst the obscurities of kitchens and parloujs, 
while men rough it for them through the outer world. 
It requires, in general, the impulse of the affections to 
luing the gentler bcx into public life or professional *] 
exertion. Of course there is nothing they will not do 
for tluir babes — nature lias taken, good care of that 
point. The upper classes, who never see women york- { 
ing but at gewgaws ^pr ecclesiastical purposes, call little 
imagine what is in the heart of a poor wife in the 
middle £Uiks of society, when, sifter years of suffering, 
the consequence of failure on her husband’s part to 
produce a livelihood, she comes out from her humble 
retirement, to struggle for dear life to her household. 
l)ut)*, one would say, can never be a degradation ; yet 
habits arc a second nature, and to break through* the 
fine veil of matronly privacy which die has been accus- 
tomed to draw between her and the world, cumffit be 
unattended with' pain. The reward afforded by the con- 
sciousness of perfqpniug a duty is confessedly sweet; 
yet who does not know that the Jvorld gjys more 
homage to the dignity which has m^duty to perform, 
than to the* humility which knows nothing but duty on 
earth? Hear conventionalities, which we daily con- 
demn, and momently worship, and evermore cling to, 
you it is which wake it bitter for even a mother to 
battle for her Sucklings.* We verily believe the lioness 
herself, wheu she fronts danger for her cubs, has some 
sacrifice of fceli -Even she must feel the 
false position. • 

ifut what use to talk ? It is l^ut a part of the tragic 
character' ever swingling with this social life df oqrs, 
that beings bor&f for all gentleness shoulcT occasionally 
be forced, wfieptfg, t^pmbliiy?, oflf looking back, int<f the 
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incite, there to clutlati at what they may get, in part 
for those who ought to be the means of sporing 
cheeks from the too rough visit#of |he wind. No nelp 
for it. Our world says that a lady shall not even set in 
a chair for herself if a man be by, yet leaves the same 
pifrson to drudge unassisted for* the mouthful required 
for herself atift offspring, whether she be a widow, or, 
what is sometimes worse, a wife whose ln^band cannot 
gain her bread. There are her young opes — there the 
husband, willing perhaps, lut inefficient — there the ill- 
replenished house, fast dimming in the cold shade of 
adversity. Friends worn out — how soon they wear! 
Debts pressing. Shades of ‘last resources’ standing 
three deep, and not another substantial one in view. 
There is no longer any choice. If ed^Katcd, she must 
take to schooling; if not, to some grosser business — 
keeping lodgers or boarders, or a shop, or an inn ; things 
much # to be determined by circumstances, as well as 
ttfstgs. The first steps are usually’ the most difficult, 
not merely as regards means, but with respect to incli- 
nations. After a commencement has been made, and 
some success attained, the pain deadens. Fomier con- 
nections^ccasl to he remembered unpleasantly — the 
excitement of activity becomes its owp reward — the 
mind gets accommodated more or less to its new con- 
ditions. Still there is much encountered a»d under- 
gone which the world does not see; and of ihi^^tlie 
fiusband generally heaps no small part. ^ 

It is ba> enough whtlh this penonagv r HM)lura1>ly 
rational, and limits his ambition to keeping £he books 
of the concern, and attend ing*to such other little duties 
*\s he is fit for and his wife finds he may be ^trusted 
\flth. Evwi in these favourable circumstances, it is not 
easy to ‘keep him right, for*he can scarcely fail to be 
the worse of the half idlencgp to wlikh lie must needs 
be assigned. If, indeed, he be an old man, be may walk 
genteelly about, haunt the reading-room, and talk 
learnedly 1>f stocks and markets in which he has not 
•ne penny of interest. Sometimes he may be allow ed 
to cater or act on little commissions, or even, completing 
the rcvcrssg of the sexes, take a general charge of the 
house, thus sparing time to his wife, which s>l»e may 
bestyjw upon her business. But never iu any circum* 
stances does he prove otherwise than a source of anxiety 
and trouble. , Tbfa fact is, he is no one thing rightly, 
and it ifc impossible to put him in his proper place* 
Servants, children, customers, all mistake him. He 
scarcely knows what he is himself, but •only has a 
vague sense ^)f being treated less reverently than is l^t 
due. The wife has therefore, in addition to %li other 
duties,, to manage lier husband’s self-respect. She must 
contrive to maintain a useless man, in the impression ^ 
thafchej* useful.’ She must shape her own course, so 
as to prevent possibilities of his interfering wit£, or 
thwarting it. • • 
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; w , £ Matters are much determined by the degree iff sdf- 
l - '^mplacency possessed by the gentleman. It is to the 
last degree unfortunate if he be ill endowed in this 
respect, for then is he ipntinualSy getting rubs, for 
which an incessant application or the soothing sal re is 
neceisary. If, on the contrary, on good terms with 
himself, there is comparatively little difficulty. * He 
then feels as much master as ever. Sitting in his 
chair over his book^or his newspaper, and emitting a 
wor.d of sage advice or remark now and then, he be- 
■ lieves that in reality he* directs everything, while the* 
lady is a mere instrument Speaking of home affairs 
to any one else, he seems only to allow his wife to enter 
into certain engagements, in which Ifo does not choose < 
to interfere : it never appears as if She were in any 
respect the centre of the family system. ,As the cbiflfiren 
rise up, and take successively to industrious bourses, 
they must all likewise become planetary to hirv *rhis 
r ktyi of man maintains a dignified and gentlemanlike 
| appearance before, ttffe world *, no great freshness of 
attire perhaps, but a good presence and a clean neck- 
1 cloth ; always very well-bred, often a favourite, on 
I account of his agreeable company. You might meet 
him frequently without ever supposing him to be any- 

« ng but a gentleman possessed of a quiet little com- 
ency, wbn took to newspapers and constitutional 
walks from choice. On falling into conversation with 
him, you find him more given to talk of public than of 
private matters. He speaks of 4 supporting’ Sir Robert 
Peel, the reason being, that Sir Robert 4 is such a finan- 
cier,* Modern men of business he holds in something 
like contempt; they do not conduct matters in a gentle- 
manly way, all yacking to undersell each other. He wor- 
ships some idea* which the shabby practices of the world 
have not allowed him to reach. If you ever find out 
-.what he really is. you are left to infer that it is not he 
who is to blame for his not being a rich fellow eftnugh. 

In a large clasf- of cases the woman’s husband* is a 
less estimable, or at least harmless member of society. 
His constantly drinking his pocket- mone< may be the 
gentles* of his weaknesses. A tendency to make 
foolish intrusions upon his wife when iim if engaged 
with those by whose patronage she gains tliV family 
bread — thus ’humiliating her in their eyes, aifi per- 
haps offending them —is not the worst kind of action, 
he*js nfifced for. What struggles poor women often 
have to keep up decent appearances, and sustain the^r 
c expm*f% while secretly fomented with an indis- 
creet tKi.uciu.e of this kind?— the story ft* the actor < 
playing «his part while the stolen fox was gnawing 
liis bosom under his clojjjc, is but a type of the cose. 
The little fabric of success reared with,, labour am 1 
difficulty inexpressible, is continually liable io ru incut 
the hands of the domestic ogre, who himfeclfi perhaps 
enjoys the $argest c share of its results. He eats his 
bread and butter,’ and threatens the life of her who lays 
it before him. * Swamp the whole concern !’ was the 
tipsy cry of such a man with reference to a little busi- 
new which his wife carried on, and whiefl somehow 
aggrieved him. We see here all the evils of lunacy, 
while yet the pfttient is, not in a state which entitles 
others to reduce him to harmleBsness. He must be flat- 
tered out of his maudlin furies, and allovfcd to have 
his will by way of bribery, when he ought rather to be 
taanacled and strait-waistcoated. * In his partner, all 
the - time, there is one struggle going on in addition to 
all others, between the relics of old affection, or the 
sense of decency towards her children aad the world, 
and the heaving throes of disgust at conduct from which' 
her womaply worth and delicacy revolt. Hard, >iard 
indeed is ,the fate of some women! To look at a gay 
Assemblage of young ones* and think that Some of these 
happy creatures are yet to groan Opt a weary life as 
r the slaves of debased fatuous tyrants, with that terrible 
perplexity which arises, in such cayjsumstances from 
children —rno help to be expected from any bystander, no 
more than to Sinbad when he was about to be lowered 
into the sepulchre with his dead ^ife — bo relief to be 



looked for, till the wearihtss of wo sIiaII sink her into 
the grave, a broken-down unrecognisable thing; who, 
in doing so, c m say that all our social arrangements 
are quite right 7 Wtwdoes not see the wrongs which 
the selfishness of society inflicts on individotfifl, or at 
least tolerates and Sanctions for ita.own ends? Yet we 
talk of the martyr-burnings of former ages, as if all 
such sacrifices to rifist aken views were past ! f> 

rerha {ft existing circumstances in our island are npt 
just to ’ women’s husbands.’ Should we ever come to 
liAve a National Guard, they would probably shine out 
in*a very different light, being highly qualified to act 
the part of .officers in such a band. In the event of a 
new organisation of labour after the plans # of Louis 
Blanc, they would be found not less qualified for the 
more conspicuous situations, befejg remarkably well 
adapted* to work out the ideas of that Lilliputian philo- 
sopher. Wls would have the ladies to think of it, both 
on account of the pay, tending to lighten their own 
labours, and because nothing keeps the true 4 woman’s 
husband ’ sq well in temper, as to think he is doing 
something, while in reality he is doing nothing. f 

t V:' 

TIIK PHOTOGRAPHIC ART. 

Inventive genius seldom fails in exciting our admira- 
tion ; and the history of a new <K#covery, after it has been 
a few years before the publie, f is highly interesting, afford- 
ing as it does the means of tracing the gradual develop- 
ment and growth of thought from a crude ami often 
accidental germ into shape and form, until at last science 
seizes upon it, and gives it a practical direction. This is 
peculiarly the case with regard to photography, an art 
involving some of the proioundest philosophical specula- 
tions and experiences, intimately connected with problems 
whose solution promises extraordinary triumphs forscicncc. 
Considering the persevering industry \y?th which experi- 
ments on light are now condubtorf in various parts of 
Europe, we may look for results which shall let us farther : 
and farther into tfie secret of Wity as yet inexplicable i 
phenomena. 

In the spirit of some laborious investigators, we might 
go back to remotest antiquity for the origin of photo- 
graphy, and find it in the knowledge of the action of light 
possessed by the Egyptians, or detect it again in the magic 
mirrors and similar juggleries of the middle ages. We . 
may, however, fairly assume the days of (Jiambattista 
della Porta, a Neapolitan,” and the discovery of the 
camera obscura (darkened chamber), as our starting- 
point'.' Porta had noticed that external objects were i 
reflected on the wall of a darkcne(i*room when the light 
was admitted through a small aperture. Following up 
the inquiry thus opendd to him, he contrived tie fitting 
of a lens to a movable box, and in this way produced the 
instrument which has suggested greater things, which to 
the draughtsman and photographer is invaluable. As 
was usual in that day, Porta incurred the displeasure of 
the priestly authorities, by whom he was censured as a 
meddler in supernatural affairs. 

Fybriciur, in his work 4 De Rebus Metallicis,’ published 
in 1 AG6, mentions a kind of silver ore which, on exposure 
to light, lost its natural colour, yellowish -gray, and be. 
came of a violet colour, which afterwards deepened into 
black. ^)he same' substance is referred to in the writings 
of some of the alchemists: they appear to have been ac- 
quainted with the effects of light on paper prepared with 
the metal. About 1770* the celebrated Scheelo tried 
some experiments in connection with the subject; and a 
year or two later* Petit, *»a Frenchman, observed that 
4 nitrate of ^potash and muriate of artnnonia crystallised 
more actively in the light thanrin darkness.’ Other dis- 
coveries followed ; and about the beginning of the absent 
century, attempts were made b^j^plgcwood and Davy 
to copy profiles, and transfer from paper to glass by the 
action of light. They could not, however, succeed in 

* Photography ; a Popular Zraitta, designed to convey Correct 
General Information concern fog tho Discovered] Niepce, Daguerre, 
Tttlflbt, and others. By ait Amateur. Hjightql. IM7. 
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rendering their pictures permanent 
produced, than tlioy vanished. 

Niepce's is the next name thaAoccurs k he was living at 
Chalons-sur-Saone when, in 181 A he detected the action 
of light upon resinous substance!. Jle coated a silvered 
plate of pewter wititi vapour of asphalte; the plate being 
then placed in the camera, receivedsun inviiilic impres- 
sions of the objects placed before it, and the latent picture 
was brought out by an application of oil of lai jnder and 
oil of petroleum. Niepce came to England, hoping to < 
g|in attention and patronage ; but failing in this, he*re- 
turned to France, where he made various improvements 
in the process, which he described ‘ as tlfe method *of 
fixing the image of objects by the action of light,' and to i 
which he gave the general name of hcliography, Or sun- 
painling. The ‘ fixing’ was a most important step gained, 
os the previous experiments had failod in this essential 
point. Subsequently, a year or two before his death, 
Niepce became acquainted with Daguerre; and further 
investigations were conducted with such success, that in 
183.9 the latter had, so to speak, perfected* the process, 
for which the French government awarded to him a pen- 
sion of 6000 francs, and another of 4000 francs to Niepce's 
son: the secret thus became public property. In the same 
year, our countryman Mr H. Fox Talbot communicated 
a paper to the ltoyal Society ‘ on the Art of Photogenic 
Drawing’ — a remarkable instance of coincident inven- 
tion ami discovery. Nw communication lmd taken place 
between the parties, and Mr Talbot is wiid to have com- 
menced his researches into photography in 1831. 

Niepce'.** process occupied from two to six hqurs ; but 
such have been the progressive improvements, that the 
operation is now instantaneous: formerly, the picture was 
ns the bloom on the grape, liable to obliteration on the 
sli^htAt touch; now, the* impressions are permanent. 
The process of sun painting at the present day is thuN 
described:-- ‘Till silver# tablet is first carefully cleaned 
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and highly polished fit is then coated by the vapour of 
iodine, ami afterwards exposed to that of chlorine or 
1 bromine: the proper focus of the Abject having been 
obtained, the plate is in darkness inserted in the place of 
the ground-glass screen of the camera obscura ; the apgr- 
lure of the camera is opened to admit the image, for a 
time decided by preceding experiments and the judgment 
of the artist, and then closed; the plate is removed (still, 
excluded from light), and placed in a box with mercury 
slightly heated, to expedite volatilisation, until the pic- 
ture, which before would not have been perceptible, is 
fully and clearly developed ; finally, the type-iyiested^ 
surface is subjected Jto the solution of hyposulpnatc of 
soda, for the removal of iodine, so that there shall remain 
upon the plate only the mercugy which represents the 
image. ‘The picture being now approved, there is left bift 
to protect it with the solution of gold.' Some of the 
most important improvements in this method of manipu- 
lation have been effected by Fizeau and Claudet. 

Mif II. F. Talbot’s discoveries are not less beautiful 
than those of Daguerre ; in some respects they are pre- 
ferable, as the pictures are produced on paper from what 
is termed a negative image, and admit of beiffg copted in 
end Toss numbers.* The value of this mode of multiply- 
ing old drawing^letterpress, correct copies of objects of 
any kind, will be ifell appreciated bjfc the art^t, natu- 
ralist, 'and antiquary. The sensibility of theepaper is 
caused by repented soaking in a solution of chloride of 
silver and common salt. Mr Talbot has also discovered 
that paper prepared with nitrate of silver, iodideeof 
potassium, acetic and gallic acid, will reflder a perfect 
picture in twenty or thirty sdftonds. Taking the Greek 
word halos (bc^uti/id), he named his process Calotype ; 
with a view, however, #f preserving the name of the 
invoiffor, it has since been called Talbotype. ‘ When 
the photographic rt%ifdB|it is taken from the camera, the 
picUire is not visible, but has to be developed by washing 
with gallo-nitrate of silver, and ly heat. The fixing of a 
Tfclbotypd is accmplishcd by washing with a aolation of 
bromide of potwnium, or by a bath of hy^osulphate of 
soda, or with a wrong brine of Common 'salt. So highly 
sensitive is \hc Cdlotype pajjer, th|t enlarged 
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copies of Daguerreotype and Talbotype porfMfti**- oan be 
obtained by throwing magnified images . of then* by 
means of lenses upon it.' As in the case of 
type, the quicker the frocesiTtne better; to expeai4#|t, ti 
heated iron is sometimes applied to the hack 
carqera : for the production of a perfect image, it is etMeat- 
tial that the paper be of uniform texture. The sensitive 
pro ponies of the paper here described render it bight/ , 
valuable to travellers, or any one dhsirous of taking 
rect impressions of objects. Inching*, too, nty/be odpied 
by it, and wood blocks prepared for engraving. with thp 
utmost accuracy. In fact, fbe field of research thus 
opened, both use^l and curious, is boundless. In feme" 
instances the Daguerreotype has been engraved, and till 
electrotype plate taken from* it, by means of the elhcfcro- 
gal^uc battefy. * 

T^e 1 introduction oft paper into the photographic art 
promises to be of considerable service in overcominffthe 
objection which exists in many qeartgps to a pictureob a* 
metallic plate, ns in Daguerreotypes. A metallic surface 
presents many inconveniences, to which cause may pro- 
bably be attributed the rapid diminution of the excite- 
ment and interest created by ATagoVaimnuncement of 
the discovery in ’1839. Tlje latest additions to (bis 
branch of art, whether practical or philosonhictil, may bt 
gathered from a paper published in the ^Philosophical 
Transactions’ of the Jloya? Society for 1847. According 
to tho author, Mr Claudet, it had been observed, from 
the origin of the invention, that red, orange, and yellow 
rays exert but a slight influence upon the metal plate. 
Experiments made by Sir John ller-dftl, Becquerol, and 
Dr Draper of New York, have Jed to the discovery of 
other interesting properties. The )att<^ gentleman con- 
siders that the rays comprehended from the blue to the 
red, under the powerful sun of Virginia, when separated 
from the remainder, operated us a check to their action? 
Op trfs part of the subject tho general result of the in- 
vestigations, which (lave been extensively carried on, is, 
that while red rays impede, yellow rays will produce, a 
photogenic effect, By photogenic effect is jihad t tho 
bringing of tAe plate into a state in which it wnl receive 
vapour of mercury : the picture or Daguerreotype image 
is produced solely by the ‘affinity for ipercury of the 
parts previously affected by the photogenic rays.' * 

Most of the experiments here adverted to made 
with the pure ravs of the prism. Mr Claudet re- 
peated them, but with coloured glasses, and a rrived at 
various novel and impwtopt conclusions. thati 

the red gladfabsorhs two-thirds, and yellow^ffassonc-half, 
of the transmitted light. During one of the dense London 
fogs, when the sun looks like f^dark-red disk, a plate was 
exposed to t4>c dim light: it left around black image. On 
another plate, exposed for twenty minutes, a lotig black 
stripe was produced, marking tihe sun’s passage; but there 
had been no photogenic action in* either* case. These 
experiments, while proving that red, Grange, and yellow 
rays destroy the effect of photogenic light, have led to 
some highly valuable practical and economical results. 

It has Hitherto been necessary to prepare the plates in 
^ie dark, as their sensitiveness would be weakened or 
destroyed by exposure to light. This precaution may 
now be dispensed with. The setiBitivenesh of a plate can 
be completely restored by exposing it under a red glass 
for some time before placing it in the camera. * This 
possibility,' observessMr Claudet, ‘of preparing plates ill 
open day, offers a great advantage to those who wish to 
take views or pictures abroad, ami who cannot con- 
veniently obtain a dark room. Again, in the case of a 
plate which lias been left too long in the camera obscura, 
or accidentally exposed to the light, instead rejecting 
it, we can restore its sensitivene** by placing, it under a 
rod glass. There is still another useful application fff 
this property: if, qfter one or two minutes' exposure to 
tho mercury, we perceive the image is too rapidly deve- 
loping, or presenting signs of solarisation, which a prac- 
tised eye discovers before It is too much advanced, we 
have only to stop the accumulation of mercury by ex- 
posing the pl%te fo^a few seconds to the &4 light, and 
| again place it in tho giercury box, to complete the modi- 
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fixations, which, give the image, all its tones, and the most 
favourable tint. In truth we may complete all the ope- 
rations of the Daguerreotype in the open air. . . , The 
exposure under red gUssTnecesty^ to destroy the effect 
produced by white. light, must be a hundred times longer 
than has been tbe exposure to white light, that of the 
orange glass fifty times, and that of the yellow glass*<>iily 
ten times. Thus a plate exposed, to white light for a 
second, will be restored to its former sensitiveness in ten 
seconds by the yellow glay^, in fifty by the orange, and im. 
a hundred "by the red.’ 

* Thus we find Chat everyday has its own peculiar action. 
‘The effect commenced by the blue rayais destroyed by the 
red and yellow; that which was prod typed by the red i« | 
destroyed by the yellow; the effect of the yellow rays is" 
destroyed by the red ; and the effect of tbe two b^ter is 
destroyed by the blue: each radiation destroys fcfe effect 
of the others,’ Mr Claudet is of opinion that* th& red 

9 rarfs exert an electrical action. From this point of view 
a wide field is opeb for investigation, connected, as before 
observed, with some of the highest questions respecting 
natural phenomena on which scientific men are now en- 
gaged. At all events an ample reward awaits the patTbnt 
inquirer. ^ * 

* i '/■ * ' 

J. /£. T HE FORCE- OP HABIT. 

' ! BY THOMAS MIELEB. 

A Barer paragraph, announcing the untimely end of 
the subject of thjp Bketch, went the round of the papers 
about teiv years ago. For the few additional facts woven 
into the following article 1 am indebted to a friend, who 
was well acquainted with the original. 

A person must either be out very late or very early 
before he arrives at a knowledge of half the ways and 
'means of obtaining a livelihood in London — let him 
search through a long summer-day, and he wilr^ever 
meet with a coffee-stall in the streets, while at ru id- 
night scores may be found scattered at t)\e corners of 
the ch)^ thoroughfares. Under low archways — at the 
entrance of narrow courts — the foot of the bridges— and 
even at what in the daytime are tbe most public and 
crowded places — may these open-air stalls of refresh- 
ment be found, from the midnight hour to the grey 
dawningtin winter, and in summer until about ,six in 
tlitf looming. They fortn a kind of mustering ground, 
whflge many wait, from the closing to the opening o' 

* the * gpSj£g|£pes’ (a period rclffom exceeding in some 
neighbourhoods more than two or three hours), and‘j 
here thefy regale themselves with coffee, cakes, and 
bread and butter, until the doors of the halls of drunken- 
ness are again thrown open. So long hb* there is nb 
very outrageous disturbance, the police ppss on, *Ad 
allow the sons and daughters of night to congregate 
around thes£ plans' by scores. But little capital iB re- 
quired to open one of tlfese establishments— -a chair, 
with an awning large enough to shelter the vender and 
his table from the wet- -a few cups and saucers — milk- 
jug and sugar-basin, with charcoal-pan, kettle, bellows, _| 
lantern, and a little eoifee, and bread and butter, are rfil 
tiie requisites for a street coffee-stall, many of which 
have proved most profitable investments. t 

Near a great central London thoroughfare had old 
John Nighton stood for above a quarter of a century 
with his coffee - stall. lie began business by sailing 
sftlojp, a decoction of some kihd of sassafras, which, 
with milk and sugar, formed a welcome beverage for 
those who could not afford the then colfcly luxury ofj 
coffee. It was t uot until he had thoroughly established 
himself, that he ventured to introduce coffee to life su- 
perior customers, as he called them, whilq at the same 
time he dealt out soloop to the poorer classes; and 
there is no doubt that he was one of tbe first who intro- 
duced this article amongst his out-of-door customers. 
Throughout the pleasant nights of summer, and when 
the winter winds come howling over the bleak bridges, 
old John was ever to he found at the same spot ; aud 
many a belated wanderer smiled, a? he c£me along with 
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the blinding sleet blowing full in his fare, when he saw 
those little' round red fiery eyes in the ruddy grate, 
which told tin/; they jVere both watching and keeping 
the ‘ pot a-boiling.’ Although old John Was not a man 
of many words, hq,wtCs civil and obliging to all his cus- 
tomers ; and a strange lot they we#:, at times, consisting 
oftpn of the most (indifferent characters of both sexes. 
Sometimes, however, he had a sprinkling of what he 
called ‘ bettermost-soft-of-pooplc,’ such as returned very 
late from the theatres, ana preferred walking home to 
hiring a cab, or of young *' swells,’ who stopped to light 
their cigars, or men whose business on the press de- 
tained them late, and others who were compelled to be 
up and out early— but these were exceptions f his prin- 
cipal patrons belonged to a class^who neither ‘toiled 
norspqp.* True, there were the poor cabmen, doomed 
to be out fc*r the night, and the police, who are for- 
bidden to enter any house to refresh themselves. whilst 
ou duty: to these, on a bitter winter-night, old John's 
beverage was indeed acceptable. 

A man of great conversational powers would never 
have got on like old John Nighton : his principal obser- 
vations were confined to ‘ A cold morning— Thank you 
— Fourpcnce, please — Much obliged — Change, sir’— 
and all such little matters as solely appertained to busi- 
ness ; for those who assembled around bis coffee-stall 
came only for what they waiTted, or to inquire after 
some one they had appointed to meet there, or to con- 
verse with one another. Rumour did say that old John 
was in possession of many Becrets, and that rich offers 
had often been made to him to reveal them ; but neither 
inspector nor sergeant could ever get more out of him 
than that he 1 had enough to do to mind his own busi- 
ness, and to eee that liis customers paid for what they 
took.’ No one ever remembered seeing tlic old man 
out in the daytime: the light seemed to make him 
drowsy; and lie wan alwa) S tuankfiA when the days 
began to shorten. lie used to Avisli that the bun rose 
aud set at six all Jlic year rov.nd; for that, he argued, 
would seem natural. If ever he took a bad shilling, lie * 
laid the blame to the daylight, which he said * duzzlcd 
lvs eyes.’ lie was never known to be a minute behind 
his time: as the church clock tolled the hour of mid- 
night, the cart, which lie himself drew, was sure to bo 
seen in tlie old accustomed place. At six in the morn- 
ings of summer, and seven in winter, lie had packed 
up, and was gone. 

For years he had been his own housekeeper ; but as 
age 4 o”ept upon him, he employed a charwoman, a 
sharp - looking, talkative little bt-dy, who by degrees 
began to assist at the coffee-stall, and often brought the 
old man a little something hot and comfortajdc about 
four in the morning. Old John never drank his own 
coffee ; he said ‘ it did not agree with him.’ In the 
course of time the little sharp-eyed woman became 
Mrs Nighton ; and it was observed by inany t that 
from that period old John never again looked the man 
tlutt he once did. One winter John caught a severe 
cold* and Jor a whole week, for the first time in his 
life, ne was unable to attend to his business. His yrife, 
however, managed to get through it, though not with- 
out a great deal of grumbling, besides telling the cus- 
tomers that it Was his own fault 1 - that lie had quite 
enough V6 go intd; some other line of business, without 
exposing himself to the cold and the night air ^any 
longer. She also got the customers to reason with her 
hksband about the matter ; and they did. Her proposi- 
tion was, to sell the fixtures and good-will of the coffee- 
stall, to take a good-sized house, aud furnish it^ and let 
it off into lodgiugs. There wejge no end 'of lodgers, who 
had known the old man for years, ready to corqg any 
day and' occupy the apartmentg^Mrs Nighton was 
delighted — 4 She had known people make a mint of 
money in the lodging-house fine, and why shouldn’t 
they?’ After many ' s* growl and deep-meaning shake 
of the head, the old man at last allowjpd himself to <%e 
over-persuaded* although he said he knpw it would 
come to no good. He asked L.2Q “for pin business, and 
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declared that it was worth L.100. One day, whilst he rent-free, they carried off all tliey conic} fey their hands 
was asleep, liis wife sold the fixtures and all for L.IO ; upon. Bed-ticks were found without tetherr; 'pillows, 
when lie awoke, and began to prepare for the, night os sheets, and blankets were token away ; the very uaatktel- 
usual, cart, kettle, charcoal, anal all were gone. There pieces were plundered of Aheir ornaments : fenders, 
was a noise like subsiding thuntar heard for above an fire-irons, and hearatrogs vanished as if by magic ; 
hour in the house, mid it is aaia tflat the old man sat and after being pledged, the duplicates were sometimes 
growling in his ami-chair, and smoking his pipe at forwarded to Mrs Nigh ton, assuring her of their 
integrals until daylight; nor could all her persuasions honesty, and promising that they would redeem them ft 


induce him to go to* bed until. his usual bedtime. ‘I 
should be dead in a week/ said lie, ‘ iy broke up my 
old habits.’ 


soon ub they could. * After much gagging and werret- 4 
ting,’ she succeeded in driving the old man out ip the 1 
daytime, giving him strict drders that, if Jib came, in* 


The next day Mrs Nigh ton took n large twcfvc- contact with the defaulters* he was at once to call this 
roomed house, and having in the course* of thfe week police and give them in charge. PoOr John Nighton 1 
persuaded her husband to allow her to draw a con-,, he went out monj for the sake of peace and quietness, 
siderablc sum out of the savings’ bank, it was soon 4 and to get rid of his wife’s. incessant clamour, tljan in 
furnished from cellar to attic. Her next step was to the^ope of qver retrieving anything from the plun- 
procure a 4 thorough * servant ; as for lodgers,"she had dererSf 

more applications than rooms. The oh? man never Behold him at last in the crowded streets of London 
interfered with her arrangements; all he at first did in the open noon of day! lie seemed to wander f^ng, 
was to steal out in the night, and bemoan the loss of like a man in a dream; he w& ener running against 
his coflee-stall at the bars of the late jiight-houses. somebody, then pausing to rub his eyes, and gaze 
Sleep Jie could not, excepting in the (laytime; and around in astonishment : sometimes he filliped his nose, 
when he could find no one else to speak to, he accom- oh pulled his hair, or struck hi k %elbo\y against the wall, 
panied the policemen on their beat, sometimes never as if doubtful whether he was asleep or not. A dark 
once speaking for the hour together. In vain did they narrow court was his delight; and where any oih<yr 
tell him that liis wife was a sharp, clever woman, and person would have been compelled to have groped his 


sure to do well— lie only shpok his head. 


Now Mrs Nighton 


; only sltpi 
toil, 


all her apparent cunning 


way, there he saw all tlyit was going un, and would 
watch the people passing by for the lionr together. His 


and calculation, had her weak points, ami prided her- favourite haunt was beneath those gloomy arches on 
self on * taking people by their looks.’ Old John would which the Adelphi Terrace is built. He was also often 
have preferred a good reference with his lodgers, but seen to peep down those dark gratings near Waterloo 
his better-half 4 pooh-poohed ; ’ anybody could get a Bridge, where the collars arc five storeys deep. Had ho 
reference, she said, but an lionest-luoking face was a gift been single, lie would have occupied onrof these. 4 Cool, 
of nature. She had her own way, and lost by it. Her quiet, and shady,’ he used to say ; 4 annau might sleep 
honesKlooking lodgers came and wont without paying, there in the daytime.’ 

and she consoled herself by saying that she knew tliey After many offers to purchase back his old business 
would if they \onld, £iid that it would be all right all oi f which were refused, a bright beam of hope at 
enough at last. Wiser people said that it was just what ldsUThot across his mind— it was thp last flicker of the 
might he expected, and that the riff-raff who wasted flame before it shot up and expired in the darkness— 
t their nights in the streets and at coffee-stalls, couldn’t he would seO up in opposition to his rival. A few nights 
be expected to pay for apartments, and that really they after, lie was seen stationed at the end of a neifpnbouring 
could not sec of what use lodgings were at all to bucIi- street, ai a sfliot which few people passed in the night, 
like people. In fact they paid Mrs Nighton back ag&in For a Whole fortnight he stood his ground manfully, 
iu her own coin, and said that she knew they were although he was scarcely visited by a single customer; 
honest. the few who approached only cried shame on him for 

Meantime the old man had formed an acquaintance* selliifg his business, and thqp attempting %) jfyure 
with liis successor, and now went out night after night, the purchaser. Even those who had stolen his goods 
an i hovered like a ghost around his old coffee-stall. To Refused to deal with lym, and went so far asjjstf4stify 
and fro he traversed, almost a shadow of his former their condirtst by his own? 

self, and sometimes when an order was given, lit* so far On reaching home one morning his wife wf£ missing; 
forgot himself as to move forward aB if to serve ; then and two or three days passed^away and no tidings came ; 
he passed liis lmml across his forehead, shook liis head, jbut at length a letter arrived stating that her former ’ 
mutkiM something to himself, and continued his me*- lyisband had returned from transportation, aitd as she 
auretl march as usual. One morning, as his successor always, bad a liking for hin^ they had set sail together 
was packing up, and after John had nodded his 4 good- for America. The little that remained iji the savings* 
by,’ the old man turned back and said, 4 Twenty-five bank she had drawn out before lier«departure, leaving 
dowfl ; come in to night.’ Tho new occupier replied, also the half-year’s rent, besides a considerable amohnt 
4 No, no; not for double that amount.’ John Nighton of taxes, unpaid. This last blow was too much for the 
heaved a deep sigh, and that day could not lie persuaded old man * what remained of his goods was 'seized and 
to get up for an hour, as was his genera? custom at ^oid, and from that hour he went wandering about like 
dinner time. • a restless spirit during the day, and at night occupied 

A visible alteration for tho worse had already taken his new position with his coffee-stall at the corner of 
place in old John’* appearance. Hisjaee, which before, the court* This lasted but for a few nights; no one 
''through exposure to the wind and weather, Lacked blue, came near him saving the policeman, and lie once or 

1 -1.. no if'marlo mu a inintvlomanf twipp fftlind tllfi fthLrtimn fftftt ftftlpPT) in liis chair. v 


in loose disorder. 4 a world* too widq for his shrunk * not returned. Tidings came next day that an old man 
form ; and although lie went to bed as usual in the answering to hU description had bgen scam late at 
morning, the old ftimilflir sleep visited him not. Tunc- night wandering on Blackheath ; another day passed 
tunicas the midnight itself, he was ever found at liis without bringing any further rumour of his whoae- 
former post; and -fata five weeks in succession did he about.’ v • , . 1 

make an advalce of five pounds each week on liis ori- At .length a notice was stuck up at tne police station 

ffinal offer; but fifty pounds was not sipcient to buy that the body of an old man had been discovered sue* 1 
§ut tho hew-oomer. • peftded from a beam in a ruinous outhouse near Lewis- 

Matter! grftr worse at the lodging-house. Lodger ham. ©Id John Nighton had hanged himself; he had 
after lodgjr decamped ; and*hot satisfied vrith escaping fulfilled his qwn p^Jphecy, for from the very night when ^ 
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'f% & was first deprived of hie coffee-stail, he had been 
heard to say that he was a doomed man, that he knew 
- his own habits better than anybody, and should never 
be happy again. He waaAfke one of those climbing- 
plants which only thrive whilst* they twine and turn 
from the sunt and which, when forced against their 
nature to meet the light, droop, decay, and die. Ac* 
cording to the doctrine of Pythagoras, he might have 
existed in a previous jtate either to a bat, a badges or 
a mole, fbr he loved darkness better than the ligt J 
r r * v v 

■ . SAVAGE VIEWS CIVILISATION. * ' 

In the remarkable age in which it is oif ? fortune to live, 
there # are #>ther mysteries cleared up {besides those of 
Science, and we become daily familiar wijh marve^ as 
extraordinary as those depending on the laws of inor- 
ganic matter. We not only benold acted before four 
nyejtthuse important passages which we formerly read 
of in the chronological Romances called history — we not 
only observe the progress of mighty revolutions, and 
are able to detect their Bpritigs, and trace the working of 
their machinery —but, going back to the very origin <of 
society, we Bee tents and huts rising into towns and 
phases, and tribes of wild men ripening into civilisa- 
tion, and surrounded with all the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of regular government. In the North 
Pacific, the Sandwich Islands, which, when discovered 
only seventy years ago, were peopled with whooping 
savages, have already a parliament of lords and com- 
mons, and ministers of state and justice ; and the 
granddaughter — if not the daughter — of one of their 
naked Venusesuis described by a missionary as an 
elegant lady, reSfcnlng on a couch of yellow damask, 
with a richly-covered table before her, strewed with 
tyx>ks and papers, including a Hawaiian version of the 
Gospel of St Luke, and writing (poetry or roinatig& for 
aught we know !) a blank volume. * 

Hut although we are thus able to Watch from the very 
commermement — ns if it were an experiment in science, 
institute for the gratification of our philosophical 
curiosity— the progress of human beings tin tfre social 
state, and the general sequence of history, we have not 
the sivrie facilities for observing ourselves. In addition 
to the usual effect of self-esteem, we are blinded by the j 
gUrg^nd {glitter in which we live. We confound rfioral i 
With political elevation, and fancy that all good quali- | 
ties dHa sagoessa rily cornprehende^in our greatness, amf j 
that whS^Wdtness is wanting, there camfet possibly 
be anything good. Would it not be an admirable thing 
if our advantages of observation were enjoyed, as re- 
j * 1 gards ourselves, by a savage 1 — if he could yce U 9 with , 
his ingeifuous eyes, judge of us with his untutored 
mind, and. report of us witlj his truthful lipf? T ,Ycs, it 
would bo a*t admirable thing; and therefore — for 
nothing, however strange 09 wonderful, is denied to the 
spoiled children of this generation — therefore it has 
come to pass ! 

Our readers may remember that, on the appearance 
of the book, we noticed at some length Mr Gatlin’s nar- <( 
relive of travels in his native America, in the course of 
which he completely domesticated himself with the lied 
Men, and untested an unparalleled museum Illustrative 
Of the minutest peculiarities of Indian life and man- 
ners.* This gentleman brought hit collection to Eng- 
land, where it attracted a good degl of attention ; till it 
was suddenly ahd unexpectedly unnehed by the' addition 
of sorne living curiosities, which gave spirit and reality 
to the whole. These were nine Ojibbeway savages 
brought to Jpiis {country for the purpose of exhibition. 
After the termination of Mr Catliu’s arrangement with 
th€m, he became the patron of fourteen lotfay Indians, 
who had* found their way hither from .the great plains 
between the Missouri and the Iiocky Mountains-^ and 
Anally of another party of eleven Ojibheways, whom he 
exhibited in Prance and Belgium.’ Among these thifty- 
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four individuals there were several possessing consider- 
able native talent and power of observation ; and in a 
new work, Mr Gatlin ha& included the impressions made 
upon them by tne Paleffaces * We have thus realised 
a great desideratum inAhilosophy. Hitherto, we have 
regarded savage liftf with the eyes civilisation : now 
we are able to observe civilised life through the eyes of 
a sanrage. Perhaps the very inability of our autliqjr to 
philosophise adds value to his work. It is a book of 
facts, not of theories; it is full of human kindness, ribt 
of pontroversy; and its simple details are related iu 
language as simple. * 

As fbr thf two tribes of observers, they appear to 
Lliave been alike distinguished by innate goqdness of 
^character, although their manners were very different 
When the Ojibbeways first entered the exhibition hall, 
where tile portraits of several hundred chiefs, painted 
by Mr Catlin from the life, were hanging on the walls, 
they 4 set up the most frightful yells, and made tho 
whole neighbourhood ring with their bowlings running 
up to offer thpir hands to their friends, and brandishing 
their tomahawks at their enemies as they sounded the 
war-whoop. The Ioways, on the other hand, shrouded 
in their pictured robes, 4 walked silently and slowly to 
the middle of the room, with their hands over their 
mouths, denoting silence and surprise.’ They looked 
long around them before speaking ; and when they 
began to exchange their thqpgkts, it was at first in a 
whisper. Mr Gatlin’s opening proceeding with both whs 
to exact a promise that, while under his protection, they 
would not drink ‘ fire-water f an engagement which they 
kept with the strictest honour ; the spokesman of the 
first party remarking that they had been told at home 
that this beverage was sent to them by the Great Spirit 
because lie loved them ; although they had since learned 
that this was not true, and that the wise English did 
not drink it. In this hitter pi«&*e of information they 
were not more fortunate than irf'tbe other; for on 
going immediately after to vi^it the mayor of Man- 
chester, 4 they saw him and his squaw, and many other 
beautiful squaws, all drinking ; and they saw many 
people through the windows, and in the doors, as they 
passed along the streets, who were drinking; and they 
saw several persons in the streets who were quite drunk, 
,und two or three lying down in the streets like pigs ; 
and they thought the people of Manchester loved much 
to drink liquor.* 

In London, as well as in the provinces, they were 
, amazed by the constantly -recurriug exhibitions of 
drunkenness and poverty, and weijp much affected by 
the degradation of two Indians like themselves, as they 
supposed the Lascars fa be, who were sweeping the 
crossings of the street. Their reception at coufV, how- 
ever, which they had anxiously waited for, put all un- 
pleasant ideas out of their heads, although they were 
afterwards ashamed to find that they had taken the 
porter of the palace, in his scarlet, and gold luce,* and 
I>owdered wig, for nothing less than a king ; and that 
their chief, not knowing how so splendid a personage 
should lie accosted, had given him his hand. While 
waiting anxiously in an anteroom, they paraded before 
the mirrors to adjust their feathers and ornaments; 
but wheiic>at length it was announced that the Queen, 
was ready* to receive them, there was a moment of 
jingling and rattling of trinkets as the Indians wg^e 
throwing on their robes and gathering up their weapons ; 
and- when they responded to Mr Gatlin’s question, *if 
they were all ready?' by ^heir 4 How — how — howl * he 
\ed the way, and they followed into fae Waterloo Gal- 
lery. They werq of course kindly received by her 
Majesty and the distinguished persons round her. ^The 
Queen beckoned a little girl to approach, and 4 held her 
for some time by both hands, ementty much pleased 

* Cadiz’s Notes of Eighf Years’ Travels and &«-Menoe 
Europe with Uii.North American Indian Collection. .9 vols. 8 v 0 . 
With Illustration*. London : Published by the Author, 0 Water* 
loo Pikes. 1648, c , 
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with her appearance.’ After the War-dance, the old 
chief, a man seventy-five years of age, who was struck 
with confusion on the idea siMdenly presenting itself 
. that it would, be absurd to preset the pipe of peace to 
a woman, said a' few words, apologising, on the score of 
bad health, for be^g unfit to mate a speech. ‘The 
War-chief then rose, and in a very energetic manner 
maths the following speech, which was also literally 
interpreted to her Majesty : — 


* Great Mother — The Groat Spirit hgs been kind to J thirteen years. I explained to the A the manner in J| 


m your children, in protecting us on our long journey 
here. And we are now happy that wo arc allowed to 
sec your face. It makes our hearts glad to fee the 


faces of so many Saganoshes (English) in thfs country, J are always aboujl her, and men of the greatest tslenta, 
and all wearing such nleasant looks. We think the# and. able to adits® her. And the old ehinfi. who baa 


and all wearing such pleasant looks. We think the* 
people hero must b& very happy. 

4 Mother — We have been often told tha^ thfre was a 
great fire in this country ; that its light shone across 
the great water ; and we see now where this great light 
arises. We believe that it shines from this great wig- 
wain to all the world. * t 

* Mother — We have seen many strange tilings since 
we enmo to this country. We see that your wigwams 
are large, and the light that is in them is bright. Our 
wigwams are small, and our light is not strong. We 
are not rich, but yet we Ifave plenty of food to eat. 

4 Mother — Myself ifhd my friends here are your 
friends —your children. #We have used our weapons 
against your enemies. And for many years we have 
received liberal presents from this country, which have 
made us quite happy and comfortable in our wigwams. 

1 Mother — The chief who has just spoken, and my- 
self, have fought and bled by the side of the greatest 
.warrior who overlived — Tccumseli. 

1 Mother — Our hearts arc glad at what wc have this 
day seen — that* we have been allowed to see your face. 
Ami when we get home, our words will be listened to 
in 1 Ik* councils of oflr nation. 

‘ This is all I have hi say.’ 

After a gracious reply, and atfothrir dance, the Indians 
at the same moment, shouldered their robes and retired, 
sounding their war-whoop, to the amusement of the 
servants of the household, who had assembled to the 
amount, of some hundreds in the galleries of the ball. 

They were now feasted on roast-beef in another aprirQ 
ment, the carving being executed by the; lion. C. A. Mur- 


ray, who in due time proposed that, they should comply Lstowed himself, till, after a fruitless search, his 

irifli +lin nt miltlir. ^innuoi! ult.l Hwinlr 1 Ururn /H rrtA frorl lllf ihfl OVOIl Q f‘PniT /1 ill fcllA afaur 


with the English custom at public dinners, and drink 
the Queen’s health. ‘Ear this the first bottle qjg’ham* 
pogne was opened* and when the cork flew, and the 
wine was pouring into glasses, the Indians pronounced 
the \vo£(i “ Chick-a-bob-bao /” ^md hud a great laugh. A 
A foaimng glass of it was set before each Indian ; ilhd^ 
when it was proposed to drink to her Majesty’s health, 
they all refused. I explained to Mr Murray the pro- 
mise they were under to drink no spirituous liquor 
while in the kingdom. Mr Murray applauded their 
noble ‘resolution, but said at the same time that this 
.was not' spirituous Vquor — it was a ligld; wino, and 
eoyld not hurt them ; and it would be tne outy time 
tlit y could drifik to her Majesty so properly, and her 
Majesty’s licaMi yould not be refused by her Majesty’s 
, subjects. When again urged, they atill refund, saying, 

“ We no drink — can’t drink:” They t “email however, 
to he referring it to me, as all c^fcs were alternately 
upon me and upon their glasses, when I said to them, 
“Yes, my good fellows, drink; it will not hurt ^ou. 
The promise you have mn^p to Mr Kankin and myself 
will Hot be broken ; it did not contemplate a case likfc 
this, where it is neceyary to drink the Queen’s health. 
An& again, this is champagne , and not spirituous liquor , 
whioh you have solemnly promised to avoid.” “ How — 
how— rhow ! ” they ail responded, and with great delight 
ah joined in “ health to the Queen l ” And as each 
£lass vfps emptied to the bottom, they smacked their 
Tips, again pronouncing the word 44 Chick-a-Sob-boo— 
ghtek-a-bob-bool” with a roar of laughter among them- 
selves.' • 


:* 


. 4 - ' ' ' ' • ' F ' 

On their return to their lodgings r thby conversed 
much on their important interview, and wef$ prudently 
disappointed in the personal appearance and drees of 
the Queen, whom they p$f*bably thought little . as 
compared with the Iplendid porter. 4 They 
vanoing many curious ideas (over the pipe) as 
government of the greatest and richest country , 
world being in the hands of a woman, and she mMrgm 
than toiany of the Indian girls at the age of twelv#'#’ fg 


she was entitled to the crowrif and also how little 
or queen has actually to do ig the government of atyttkf 
country : that it is chiefly done by her ministers; Who 


and- able to adtf se her. And the old chie£ who Had 
be^listening^attentivitly to me as he was puffin$?*wuy 
at hia pipe, said he was inclined to think it was the 
best tiling for the country. “ I am not sure,” said he, 
“but it is the safest way; for if this country liad a Jung 
instead of a queen, he might l£ npbitious as a gfeat 
warrior, and lead the country into war with other 
nations ; now, under her government there is peace, 
aAd the country is happy.” l^any jokes were passed 
upon the old^hief.for having mistaken the porter bykes 
for Prince Albert, and for having brought his pipe 
peace hack, having been afraid to present it. Thl _ 
had many remarks to n^ikc also upon* the little girl 
whom her Majesty, took by the hand ; they told her 
she turned pale, and they were afraid she would grow 
up a white woman. They now, for the first time, 
thought of the Queen’s little cliildg^n, and wondered 
they had not seen them. They thought they ought at 
least to have seen the PriflCc of WuleaA 
Although this party, being the Am! arrival, excited 
much attention, and one of them, a handsome young 
half- breed, captivated the heart of an English girl, whojp 
he emmtually married, the Ioways, who succeeded them, 
we# upon the whole more interesting. They were more 
quiet and sedate, aftd yet more conmial fellows than the 
others ; anfl the doctor more especially, or the medicine 
man, was an amusing mixture of shrewdneq^md sim^ 
plieity,*vistsom and vanity. He was always uneasy, 
till lie got ns high as he could go. Whether in a car- 
riage or in a house, he must be on th<* top of it ; and 
this curious propensity caused much alarm at the out- 
set. Tor no one could imagine jvhere the docflhr ‘ 


' IjaJ be- 
is Triends 


were directed by t heaves of a crowd ill the a^id 
found hiii^ftiHic roof, }1brclied on a const^tJ^hc para- 
pet, wrapped in his buffalo robe, and lookiug^dowu upon 
the multitude with the air qf a Zealand penguin. This 
worthy, 01 * his debut at the exhibition, flattered himself 1 
Abut he attracted in a special manner the Regards of < 
the laches? who laughed tnqph at the complacent simlos 
which he lavished upon them. ^My fronds,' said the 
doctor in his speech, whiehadisplay*! quite as much wit 
as simplicity, * 1 see the ladies are pleased, and this* 
pleases me ; because I know that if they are pleased, 
they wilP please the men.’ 

i Among the visitors of tho Indians, we need hardly 
say thut there were numerous religious persons, who, 
delighted with the simplicity and goodness of their 
characteft, wished ardently that they might become 
still better by a knowledge of the truth. These gentle- 
itt|o, however, being civilised men, could only see Aid 
comprehend the vices of savugeism, and were not aware 
of the impression made upon savages by their own. 

4 My friends,’ replied the War-chief to the first deputa- 
tion, 4 the G reat Spirit has sent you to us with kind 
wfrds, and he has opened our ears tofiiear^heiri, which 
we have done. We are glad to see you, § and to hear 
you gpeatf, for we know that you are* our friends. 
What you have said relative to our learning to read 
and»to write, we are sure can do us no good — we are 
now too old ; but for our children, we think it would be 
well for them’ to learn ; and they are now going to 
schools* in our village, and learning to feed and to 
write. As to the*wlhte man’s religion which yon have 
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explained, we have heard it told to us in \he same way, 
min y times, in our own country, and there are white 
tnen and women there now trying- to teach it to our 
people. We do not think pgrar religion good, uhle«a it 
is so for white people, and thia wfe don't doubt. The 
Great Spirit has mode our skins red, and the forests for 
us to live in. He has also given us our religion, which 
has taken our fathers to “ the beautiful hunting- 
grounds,” where we wish to meet- them. We#don’t 
believe that the Greal Spirit made us to live with Pale 
'faces in thia world, and we 8 think He has intended we 
should live separate in the ?yorld to come. 

* My friends, we know that when white men come 
into our country we are unhappy — the* Indians all die, 
or are driven away before the white mm. Our hope is 
to enjoy our hunting-grounds in the w$rld to cpHe, 
which white men cannot take from us : we knoy that 
our fathers and our mothers haVG gone there, <htkWc 
<} on\know why we should not go there too.’ * * * 

Tie here asked for th8 pipe, and having drown a few 
wliiffs, proceeded — 

1 My friends, you speak of the “ good book” that you 
have in your hanjl ; wp have many of these in our 
village ; we are told that “ all your .words about the 
Son of the Great Spirit are printed in that book, and if 
w? learn to read it, it will make good people of us.” I 
would now ask'wliy it don’t piake good people of the 
Palfe faces living all around us ? They can all read the 
good book, and they can understand all that the “ black- 
coats”* say, and still we find they are not so honest and 
so good a people af ours : this we are sure of; such is 
the case hi the country about us ; but here we have no 
doubt but the whPe people, who have so many to preach, 
and so many bow s to read, are all honest and good. 
In our country the white people have two faces, and 
ti^eir tongues branch in different ways j we know that 
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Spirit requires us to pray 
him, wlrich we do, and to thank Rim for everything 
we have is good. We know that he requires us 
"to speak the truth, to feed the poor, and<-to We our 
friends. We don’t know of anything more that he 
demands : he may demand more of white people^ but 
we don’t know that.’ And in reply to another-- 1 If the 
Grea£ Jjpittt sent the stqall-pox into our country to 
destroy us, we believe it was to punish us for listening 
to therf^ga promises of white meq. It is white man’s 1 
disease, ir^urdoubt it was sefit among&f ‘White people 
to punish them for their sins. It never came amongst 
the Indians until we began to listen to the promises of 
♦•white men, and to follow ‘their ways: it then came 
amongst ; and we are not Bure but the Great Spirithl 
then sent it- to punish us for our foolishness.’ 1 # 

This is no dgubt very melancholy, but the fault is not 
with the Indians, fev passing through our Btreels, they 
•saw multitudes of famishing creatures, * women with 
little children all in dirty rags and some with babies 
in their arms lying about the doors of public-houses 
helplessly drunk ; • they had never seen any Indians in 
the wilderness Half so poor, and looking so sick.’ And 
what was the corollary they drew from this ? That it 
was wrong .to /send missionaries to the Indiana from a 
country where jq many miserable creatures were perish- 
ing- for want of food and knowledge 1 «-This remark was 
made by a comical savage called, Jim; but poor Jrm 
could not even goose at the scenes of unspeakable 
wretchedness presented by this wealthy country — at 
the famine, filth, and horrors of all kinds that teem in 
our streets and lanes : he could not know that the cir- 
cumstance of people dying among ns of absolute starva- 
tion; or destroying themselves or others in fits of frantic 
drunkenness, is too common to excite special' notice ; 
and ’ he could not imagine that our missions to his 
etmntry hardly absorb a twentieth part of the vast 
sums lavished in Christian charity npod other dUtdnt 

* * Clergymen, # * , 
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quarters of the world. We rethember remonstrating 
once with a wealthy Quaker on his Society’s neglect of 
the widow of all Admirable man who had devoted him- 
self zealously and usefully to co-op6ration with them in 
the anti-slavery causey * I admit it all,’ xeplied the 
millionaire ; 4 he waft indeed an admirable man, and his 
widow is a most deserving woman*; but for me, my 
sympathies are all Absorbed — by the hundred millions 
of Indial 1 * * 

On another Qccasion, the savages appeared to he a 
^ittlp irritated by their well-meaning religious visitors; 
for their War- chief roundly told them that all they 
could say he had heard before from ‘ more intelligent- 
looking men/ e 

v • Now, my friends,’ said he, ‘ I will tell you that when 
we first came over to this country we thought that 
where yofe had so many preachers, so many to read -and 
explain the gftod book, we should find the white people 
all good and sober people; but as we travel about, we 
find this was all a mistake. When we first came over, 
we thought that white man’s religion would make all 
people good, and we then would have been glud to talk 
with you, but now we cannot say that wc like to do it 
any more. My friends, 1 am willing to talk with you, 
if it can do any good to the hundreds and thousands of 
poor and hungry people that-- we sec in your streets 
every day when we ride out. Wo see hundreds of little 
children with their naked feet 9 in^he snow, and we pity 
theVn, for we know they are hungry, and we give them 
money every time we pass by them. In four days, we 
have given twenty dollars to hungry children — we give 
our money only to children. We are told that the 
fathers of these children are in the houses where they 
sell fire-water, and are drunk, and in their words they 
every moment abuse and insult the Great Spirit. »• You 
talk about sending black -coats among the Indians ; now 
we have no such poor children among ljs ; we have no 
such drunkards, or people who abuse the Great Spirit. 
Indians dare not do so. They pray to the Great Spirit, 
and he is kind to them. Now* we think it would be 
better for your teachers ail to stay at home, ami go 
to work right here in your own streets, where all your 
godd work is wanted. This is my advice. I would 
rather not say any more.’ (To this all responded, 

‘ How — how — how ! ’ ) 

The Indians appear to have liked feasting better than 
theological discussion. On one occasion they were 
entertained at Ealing Park by Mrs Lawrence, with a ; 
large pirele of royal and noble guests, including the 
Duke ahd Duchess of Cambridge, with the Princess 
Mary, the Grand-duke and Duchess of Mecklenburg- 
•Strelitz, the Duchess of c Gloucester, and many of the 
‘nobility. After dancing ^and archery, they sat ci.vwn to 
dinner, Mr Catlin carving the roast beef, and his Iloyal 
Highness, the Princess Mary, and the two Misses Law- 
rence, waiting at table. 1 This unusual scene was 
taking place in the near vicinity of the poor paro- 
quets# aud cockatoos, who seemed thus far awed into a 
discreet silence, but were dancing to the right -and the 
left, at.d busiiy swinging their heads to and fro, with 
their eyes and their ears open to all that was said and 
done. When the cork flew from theJSrst bottle of 
champagne, the parrots squalled out/ “There— there— 
tfie/ e/” anvdhe Indians as suddenly, “ Chick-a-bob-boo — 
chick-a-bob-boo ! ” sttoth laughed, and all the party hqjl 
to laugh, at the simultaneous excitement of the parro^ 
and the Indians ; and most of them were as ignorant of 
the language (stud of course of the wit of) the one as of 
the other. “ Chick-a-bob-bob,” howevep, was understood 
at least by the Indians ; and their glasses, being filled 
with champagne, the moment they were raising it to 
their lips, and some had commenced drinking, 'the 
cockatoos suddenly squalled out again, “ There — there 
— there ! ” The old doctor, and his superstitious frieqd 
Jim, who had not got thejr glasses quite to their mouths, 
slowly lowered them upon the tabic, and turned with? 
the. most beseeching looks upon Mr Melody and myself, 
to knew whether they were%ieaklng their vow to us.’ 

t~ , 4 —* — r 
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This was a delightful day— and a profitable one, for 
the last course of the entertainment was a tray of 
trinkets presented to them byttheir munificent hostess ; 
hut they were struck with more enduring astonish- 
ment by a visit to one of the prodigious brewhouses 
of London. The^were * led by ofie of the proprietors, 
and an escort of ltRlies, through the vast labyrinths and 
misses, through the immense hills and courts* and 
under and over the dry- land badges and allies of this 
smoking, steeping, and steaming wonder of the world, 
as they were sure to call it when they got home. Wh£h 
the poor untutored Indians, from the, soft and simple 
prairies of the Missouri, seated themselves* upon a 
beam, ^md were looking into and contemplating the 
immensity of a smoking steeping-vat, containing mole 
than 3000 barrel!, and were told that there were 130 
others, of various dimensions, in the establishment — that 
the whole edifice covered twelve acres Bf ground, nnd 
that there were necessarily constantly on hand in their 
cellars 232,000 barrels of ale, and also that this was 
only one of a great number of brewe^es in London, 
and that similar manufactories were in every town in 
the kingdom, though on a less scale, they began, almost 
for the first time since their arrival, to evince profound 
astonishment ; and the fermentation In their minds, as 
to the consistency of white man's teaching of temper- 
ance, and manufacturing and selling ale, seemed not less 
than that which \vas«goyig on in the vaBt abyss below 
them. The pipe was lit and passed around while they 
were in this contemplative mood; and ns their cars were 
open, they got in the meantime further information 
of the wonderful modes and operations of this vast 
machine ; and also, in round numbers, read from a re- 
port by one of the proprietors, the quantity of ale con- 
sumed in the kingdom annually. Upon hearing this, 
winch seemed to cap the climax of all their astonish- 
ment, they tnrew doivn the pipe, and leaping into an 
empty vat, suddenly dissipated the pain of their mental 
e ileulations by joiniyg in the Medicine (or Mystery) 
Dauee. Their yells and screaming, echoing through 
the vast and vapouring halls, soon brought sonic hun- 
dreds of maltsmon, grinders, flrers, mashers, ostlers, 
painters, coopers, &c. peeping through and amongft the 
blackened timbers and casks, and curling and hissing 
fumes, completing the scene as the richest model for 
the infernal regions.’ 

As a contrast to these scenes of unimaginable wealth 
and princely generosity, they saw one day a poor olu 
beggar woman and her little child in suclwjjiserable 
rags, as to cxcittLboth their sympathy and curiosity. 
They persuaded her with some difficulty to go up to 
their room, and seating themselves upon the iloor, aiW I 
lighting the pipe, they went into counsel on her aase,^ 
in order to discover, if possible, how a white woman 
and child should be starving to death, with thousands 
of her own countrymen around her in their fine 
hdtises and with all their wealth. The War-cliief put 
five shillings into the shrinking woman's hand, told her 
not to -be afraid, but to observe that it could only be 
their wish to befriend her. ‘ We are rfere pd&r,’ said 
lie, ‘ and a great way from home, where we also have 
our little cliddrcn to feed; but the Great Spirit has 
beep kind to us, # and we have enough to etf.* To this 
the Indians, who were passing the piy»e aSSund, all re- 
sponded, 4 1 Tow — how — how ! ’ I<* reply to the ques- 

tions of the savages, she told a very common story, but 
one that was full of horror to them. 1 The poor Indians, 
women and all, looked unon this miserable shivering 
object of pity, ip the midst of the wealth and luxuries 
of civilisation, as a mystery they could not expound ; 
and giving way to flu pulses that they could feel and 
appreciate, the •women opened their trunks to search 
for presents for the little Child, and by White Cloud’s 
order filled ffer lap with cold meat and bread sufficient 
to last them for a day or twq. The good old doctor’s 
pr politeness and sympathy led him to the bottom of the 


stairs with her, where he made her understand by signs 
that every l^omipg, whpn the sun was up to w place 




up 
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that he painted to wifchjmhand, would come, 
she would get food enough for Wself : and her little 
child as long as they, stayed in Birmingham ? and ho 
recollected his promise, apd made it- hit eapeeM duty 
every morning to gitend to his pensioners at the. hour, 
appointed.’ . 

• Another story of this kind and we have done. ‘ It 
seems that on board of the steamer, as a passenger* was 
a little girl of twolvu years of age, and a stranger to 
on board. When on their way, the captain was collect- 
ing his passage-money on sleek; lie came to the little 
girl for her fare, who tol^him she. had no moneywbut 
that she expected to meet her father in Dundee* whom 
she was goinupto see, and that he would certainly pay 
her fare if sift could find him. The caplin was in ti 
Jtgat rage, and abusgd the child for coming onVifchoat 
the «noney to pay her fare, and said that he should Hot 
lot nor go ashore, But should hold her a prisoner on 
board, and take her back to Edinburgh with hirr^ TJie 
poor girl was frightened, and lirieri herself almosf into 
fits. The passengers, of whom there were a great 
many, all seemed affected by her situation, and began to 
liaise the money amongst thejp to ^ay her passage, giv- 
ing a penny or two a-piece, which, when done, amounted 
to about a quarter of the sum required. The poor little 
girl’s grief and fear still continued, and) the old doftor, 
standing on deck, wrapped in his robe, and watching 
all these results, also much touched with pity fut- her 
situation, went down in the fore-cabin, where the rest of j 
the party were, and relating the circumstances, soon 
raised eight shillings, one shilling^f which the Little 
Wolf, after giving a shilling himself, put into the hand 
of his little infant, then supposed taibe dying, that its 
dying hand might do one act of cMrity, and caused it 
to drop it into the doctor's hand with the rest. With 
the money the doctor came on deck, and advancing, 
offijred it to the little girl, who was frightened, nnd rail 
riway. Daniel went to the girl, agd called her up to the 
doctor, assuring her there was no need of alarm, when 
the old doctor puf the money into her hand^apd said to 
her, through the interpreter, and in presence of all 
passcagers# who were gathering around, “ Now go to 
the cruel captain and pay him the money, and never 
again be afraid of a man becatise his skin is reeb; hut he 
always sure that the heart of a lied Man is as good and 
kifid as that of a white nym. And whefl you. are in 
Dundee, where we are all going, if you do not find your 
father a s yon wish,jind are amongst stranfpjw, eorqp to 
us, whei^fPP" tve shall Ibe, and you shall no* suffer : you 
shall have enough to eat, and if money jp necessary, 

} ou shall have more.”* # 

We i trended to have laid down the pen here; bift 
we shall venture on one more paragraph's a butteij 
condjis&n to these specimens of a very) rcmafkuble 
book. ‘ Their Bibles liad increased gi their various 
boxes since the last cens%i to most tlmn a hundred and 
fifty ; their religious tracts, which they could not read, 
to some thousands; their dolls, in all, to fifty; and 
other ifceless toys to a great number. Then came their 
medals, their grosses of buttons, their beads, ribbons. | 
brooches, fans, knives, daggers, coml$, pistols, shawls,^ 
blankets, handkerchiefs, canes, umbrellas, beaver hats, 
caps, edits, bracelets, pins, eye-glasses, Ac. &c. ; and 
then their prints — views of countries they had seen, of 
(lurches, cathedtals, maps of London and Paris, \Bews 
or bridges, of factories, of coal-pits, of catacombs, of 
Morgues, Ac, &c. to an almost countless number, all to 
be opined* and commented upon, and then scattered, as 
the first indications of civilisation, in the wilderness. 
These are but mere toys, however, •gewgaws that will 
be met as matters of course, and soon, used up and 
lost sighf of. Put Jim's book of the statistics of^Loit- 
don, of Paris, and New York, will stand the Magna 
Cl^rta of his nation, and around it will assemble 
wiseacres of the tribe, descanting on, and seeking lib* a 
ablution of, the blessings of civilisation, as the passing 
pipe sends off its curling fumes, to futqjre ages, eyfcr Ha 
astoundi u^and marvellous estimates of civilised nations, 
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,i0't§Mm of churches, of courts of justice, and jails— of 
^ilroterw of thousands of civilised people who are in it 
^veeorded (to their amazement) as blind, as deaf and 
; ;dumb, and insane ; of gallop and guiUotiim of mm 
sftcres and robberies, the number* (f grog-shops and 
breweries, of coal-pits, of tread-mills and foundling 
hospitals, of poorliouses and paupers, of beggars and 
starvation, of brothels, of prisons for debtors, of rapes, 
of bigamy, of taxation, of game-laws; of Christianity of 
drunfcepness, of national ‘debt and repudiation. 

</The estimates of all thesb subjects have gone to the 
witness, with what the e^ea of the Indians saw of 
the poverty and distress of the ctrltlfed world, to be 
taught to the untaught, and hereafter ttrbe arrayed, if 
they choose, cagai list the teachings of civilisation and 
Christianity in the Indian communities : a table of t}f& 
enormous numbers in the civilised world, who by tjieir 
own folly or, wickedness drag through lives of paic aifi 
m itery<j leaving their Indian critics, in the richness of 
their imaginations, to jud^e of the immense proportion 
of the enlightened world, who, in just retribution, must 
perish for their crimes and their follies : and in their 
ignorance, and the c violence of their prejudices, to 
imagine what proportion' of them are actually indulged 
in comforts of this life, or destined to enjoy the 
happiness of thecworld to come.’ 
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$ Britain probably inhabited before the 

/ LAST CHANGES OF THE RELATIVE LEVEL 
OF fcEA AND LAND. 

In our last Humber, a general statement was given of 
the subject embnw^d by the work quoted below* — 
namely, that the last series of geological events had 
beeg, in one large district of the earth, inclusive of our 
island, a falling away of the sea from the land frorr a 
point many hundred Jeet above its present level, am* 
this by stngea which are chronicled/ in terraces and 
j other makings still to be se/m on the face of the 
told. The *©.&t shifts down to the present level were 
from points about 65 or 70, 56, 43, 32, 2o, and 11 
feet above it, son|c of thgje last being commemorated 
by the great low plains seen along several coHats ; for 
example, the* carses of Gowrie, Falkirk, and Stirling; 
the Gliwfpw ureen, and site' of the lower district of that 
city; tlig great phfln on the shore of the Bristol Channel 
In S^merstTsbire, &c. Wc now jjropose t/\ 4 j|yert fba 
.A&nfcUB portion of the investigation, from which it 
jfesufts as a* likelihood that some of the very laBt 
changes of the relative level have taken place since the 
island of Britain became a seat of human popuktioh. 

, 1 In the first place, it may be remarked there js toler- 
j ably good pri>of that the lastvraovemcnt was a rise of 
! the sea; seeing that on enany parts of the British coast 
j ilje remains of ancient forests are found extending 
under the waves. It appears from the work before us 
that there have been several such oscillations since the 
sea came near to its present level For example; in the 
t/ Gnne of Gowrie— a low sea-side plain, chiefly composed 
j’ of clayey alluvial flatter— there is a bed of peat twenty 
or thirty below the surface; showing tfyat this 
t place had once been dry land, and the site of a forest, 
and £hat Its resubsidence, or a new rise of the sea, had 
then put it once more under water, so as to allow of tty; 
superincumbent days being deposit^!. At three several 
points in the depth of these clays (near Polgayie) — 
namely, at 16j, llj, and 7 j feet from the surface, there 
are vegetable roots ^ut off oy a layer of marine shells, 
forming proofe of other three recurrences of the gel* 
over (the land in this place before it was finally thrown 
down to its present level or rather, perhaps, to the 
lower points from which it has since reascended. 

5n die Gowrie Carse, throughout a plain generally 


little more than twenty feet above the sea, there are 
here and there, little swells, appearing as the remnants 
of a higher plain. They* undoubtedly result from a 
cutting out of the intervals between them by the sea, 
when it stood about the tevel of the lower plain. Now 
it is somewhat remarkable that all of fheae swells should 
bear in their names the appellation of inch (Celtic for 
an island)— thus Inch^ra, Megginch, Inchmiohael, Incb- 
martin, &c.£~as if a primitive people had originally 
recognised them ?s pieces of land surrounded by water. 
Tuer<£ are storieB, perhaps little to be depended upon, 
of ancient anchors being found deep in the soil of the' 
flower parts of ^he Carse, and of rings for the mooring 
of vessels in V.iffa rising far inland. Such matters, it is 
Remitted in the work before us, would perhaps not he 
deserving even of the most passing notice, if they stood 
entirely urtmpnorted by facts of a more decided nature. 
But such is not the case. 

4 In 1819, in digging the Carse land at Airthrey near 
Stirling, where the Surface is nearly twenty-five feet 
above high water elf spring-tides in the river, which flows 
at a mile’s distance, there were found the hones of a 
large whale.* No doubt can be entertained that this 
animal had perisl^d here at a time when the sea stood 
at some unknown point upwards of twenty-five feet 
above its present level. About five years afterwards, 
the bones of another large whale’ were found on tho 
estate of Blair- Drummond, seven miles further up the 
Carse, and probably at a greater elevation above 1!,:> 
sea f In this case a deep moss had covered the ground, 
indicating one long section of the interval of time since 
the death and deposition of the animal. The el.iy m .is 
here only four 'feet deep, and beneath it was another 
mow, the memorial, of course, of an interspace, during 
which dry land had existed at this spot. The bones 
rested on the lower moss, but did not penetrate into ir. 
We may suppose, therefore, that' it was immediately 
after the sea recurred here that the fihale was brought 
to the spot. But the most valuable fact in connection 
with these relics is, that ill each ease there was found 
among the bones a fragment of stag’s-horn, containing 
a perforation of an inch in diameter, evidently artifi- 
cial, and in the Blair-Drumniond instance, containing 
the remains of rotten wood. It was tin* opinion of Mr 
Home Drummond, on whose property the latter whal<* 
was found, that this horn had been the handle of a rude 
instrument, perhaps a harpoon, and that it had been 
used in some way in connection with the animal when it 
we.j strayed. * Such circumstances speak strongly of 
a human population in the country when the sea was 
fully twenty-five feet higher than at present. 

£ There are likewise stories of remains of boabL and 
f-anclfbrs being found in the Carse lands between Falkirk 
and Grangemouth. At the latter place, in 18-13, when 
excavations were making for a dock on a spot where a ; 
cottage and garden had recently been, there was fou^d, 
at the depth of twenty feet from the surface, in a bed 
of shelTs and gravel, a human skull, with some ofther , 
bones. This furious relic is now in the possession of j 
Hr Hamilton, surgeon at Falkirk. Its position, it may j 
be remarked, was below the present level of the sea, so j 
that the only circumstances favouring the idea of its ; 
being deposited befo.c the last shifts of the sea-level ! 
are — the change fronf gravel to clay above its position, ; 
and the rise of the surface to several feet above tide. ’ 1 
By far the most remarkable evidences towards thib 
conclusion are foqnd in the western side of the island. It 
is not yet many months since /he newspapers announced 
the discovery of an ancient canoe deeply Embedded in the 
neighbourhood of the Clyde at Springfield, nekr Glasgow. 
Thenituation — about the level of low water in the riwor, 
between a bed of gravel and.a superincumbent series of 


* Ancient Bea-Margins, as Memorials of Changes ki the IMativc 
Level of Sea and Land. By Robert Chambers, Esq., F.H.S.E. 
Edinburgh: W. *uft R. Chamber* London : W. 8, <*r. 1848. 


* Edinburgh Magaeine, August 1810. Tho hones * were found* 
at a depth of from eighteen inotyss to thrre feet from the surface, in 
what is termed recent alluvial earth, formed by the river Fo/th, . 
and composed of n t^ue-ooioured sludge or slock, "with a cohering of 
pbat earth a few inches thick/ •> 
t H* Home Drummond la * Wernerian Trar .actios, ^*^40. 
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laminated clays, evidently of finvifttile origin — is con- 
sidered as taking this relic oitf of the range of geological 
history, though still assignin Jit a veav remote probable 
antiquity.* But other ancient boats have been found 
at Glasgow, which it is more circuit to regard us merely 
antiquarian ruri^ties. One or these was found in 
182/i, in digging a sewer at the hqpdof the iSaltmarket, 
a «pot included within the town for cer^uries* fully 
twenty feet above high water itfdihe river, ani a quarter 
of a mile from it. This canoe, formed of fine oak, argl 
exhibiting calkings of wool dipped m^tar, lay* in a 
vertical position nine feet below the surface, in a bed of 
blue clay, covered and surrounded by tine sand, ^>re- 
sentitifptraoes of lamination— that is, of being laid down 
in thin layers in # a quiet sea. In the same deposit, ft 
the distance of a pistol-shot, a similar boat was found 
in 1781, when digging for the foundation of the Ton- 
tine Hotel. Another is stated to have been discovered 
in Stock well Street, — a situation externally similar, but 
a little nearer to the river. Our author speaks of the 
number of these relies as remarkable, a when wc con- 
nect the remote era to which t hoy seem to point with 
the modern distinction of the district as a seat of com- 
merce; seeming to indicate that even in the earliest 
ages of the inhabitation of our island by man, there had 
been some unusual arnmint of intercourse by means of 
i navigation in this region/ 

I We have to state, In addition to the facts presented 
| in * Ancient Sea-Margins,’ that in 1780, when the work- 
j men were digging a foundation for St Enoch's Church, 
j near the place last mentioned, they found an ancient 
i empe at the depth of twenty-five feet from the surface, 
j It lay horizontally, filled with sand and gravel, and 
^ within, near the prow, there was found an example of 
j the objects called celts, which are believed to have been 
I w.n -hamiUcrs of the primitive people of this country. 

, This last object siurvitiM in tho possession of Mr Charles 
J Wilsmie Brown or Glasgow, and is described ns of a 
| greenish stone, about* five and a half inches long by 
j two and a half broad, and perfectly polished. Across 
the centre it bears the mark of the fastening for the 
hand!”. 1 t 

The various situations of these four boats are within 
half a mile of each other, on the extensive plain which 
! ! skirts the right hank of the Clyde, rising to the height 
of about twenty-six feet above tide-maik. ami forming 
the site of the Trongute and Argyle Street, together 
with the numerous cross streets connected with that line. 
'Phis plain is composed of sand, ns appears «#icneifcr 
the foundation of Sin old house is dug up, and the sand 
is deposited on laminated clays which abound in several 
plscesyi) marine shells. According to the wmk be*Jorl 
us — * If the sand-bed at the Trongnte be the same with 
that at Springfield, the boats lying in it and the sub- 
jacent clay obviously belong to an earlier period than 
that discovered in the latter situation. The question 
arises, Are the deposits such as the river, whijp pur- 
suing ip general its present level, could have laid down? 
The rutuahon, be it remembered, is a guwtqr ofcft mile 
fi*Min the river; its superficies is twenty-one feet abov£ 
tide-mark, while Mr Robert Stevenson has determined 
the greatest recorded river fiefods as only fifteen. The 
laminated sands do not, m.oreovef apj»ea£puch a de- 
posit as a river flood would bring t^thc spot, even if it 
♦>u!d reach it. It therefore appears that we scarcely 
liavc an alternative to the supposition, that when 0 these 

/ * Mr Robert Stuart, in an Aogant work entitlod * Views aftd 

“ Notices of (lliwgow in Former Times/ gives u drawing of this 
canoe. He describes it ^ formed from a single piece of timber 
(oalifi, measuring ratlier more than eleven feet in length, twenty - 
seven inches in breadth, and, where tho sides -are in best preser- 
vation, about fifteen feet in deptlf. Tho forepart is almost entire , 
but at the oppose extremity the sides are somewhat broken down, 
llere there is n groove across the bottom, which leads to a suppo- 
L »it% that this end of the tree *ad been out away and that a 
n^eporate niece of wood had been fitted into the groovirinentionGd, 
so as to farm n stern. The canoe is at presefit deposited in the 
storehouse of the Civde Navigatron ffrusteefc, in ltobertso* Street, 
CJlasgow* \ ^ * 


vessels foundered, and wfte depotiteijlrjiere in modern^] 
times tliey have been found, the Fsrth ■ofiCtj'dft tiras a 
sea several miles wide at Glasgow, covering the site of 
the lower districts of the tfty, and receiving the miters 
of the river not low& than Both well Bridge. 
suppose tliis to have been a time when* already a 
instructed to some degree in the arte of life, of. _ , 

that part of the isfcnd. Taken in amnectipa with' tS|^ 
wholes 1 bones and perforated dgers* home of the Ci iMjEf 
of Stirling, the boat and o|her relics said to hov# tea t 
found near Falkirk, the human skull at GrangemOjSfn , 4 
and the various particulars alreadf cited with respect 
to the Carsc of Gowrie,* these Glasgow canoes are 
objects of m£h greater interest than any one setee 


jmt to have thought of attaching to them. %Ir Smith of . 
Jofdanhill 1ms pointed outf that the Roman wall, at its. 
ternlinationa on th^flrths of Forth and Clyde, appear^ , 
tifhafe been formed with respect to the present relative " 
level of sea and land. He al*^ quotes the desefspifoa 
of St Michael’s Mount in Cornwall, which Dioaoru^ 
Siculus gives in the time of Augustus, showing it to 
Jiave bceu then, as now, connected with the mainland at 
ebb tibe. jriius it appears that miy change of level 
must have 9 taken place before the earlier days of our 
historic era. If so, these relics must be assigned 
age still more remote. Ferliaps it maj^yet appear that 
even the era of the Roman invasion makes but a small 
approach in retrogression to the period when these ves- 
sels floated with their human freight on the waters of 
the Clyde.* . * 

a 

THE FARRIER OF FRANCE. 

Why should wc disdain this sombre kon of industrial 
toil, shoemaker in ordinary to the most noble conquest 
that man has ever made f He belongs to the interesting 
|*fa^tly of workers in iron ; and nil of them — miners, 
fimnders, blacksmiths, locksmiths^/ id genus omne , rude 
operatives, with liack hands and copper-coloured com- 
plexions— have a claim (o public esteem and^mtitude, 
as a just indemnity for the difficulty, the diHomfort., imL 
the itflporflhuce of their occupations. Furthermore, a 
high degree of consideration has been always bestowed 
npfih those who minister to the comfort and vfcll being 
of _the equine race. Whence arose the mpst eminent 
officers of the ancient kings ?*Frotn the stable. ♦ftus the 
Constable of France was originally the count to wj^om the 
govern the i*ygl stables was eojfide#— ‘ re.gaiium 
prmpOsitus equornm, quern connestubilem vacant' as says 
the old chronicler Gregory of Tours, in kis semibar- 
barous Latin. The martichal had charge of the wa% 
burses of* the king. * Mark-seal 1 signified in old Teuj^J 
^tonic, master of the horse ; and the learned etymologists,* 
who Settled the derivation of this word ftom mark (a 
boundary or frontier), and child (jkdefeitiler), were igno- 
rant that the monosyllabll seal istound in other word^ 
and has invariably the sense of master or governor, as 
in ‘ senescal,’ master of the kitchen, &e* According to 
tin ancie^ memorial of the Chamber of Counts, the 
niarecliaux ferrants or farriers of Bc^rges gave uimuali^^j 
to the marshals of France four hore^ shots on the 1st 
of Apri^ and four others on the day of the Passover. 
Does not this fact tend to establish a community of 
origin, a sort of fraternal connection, between the«first 
dignitary of the Trench array and the functionary we 
are now considering? 

«Hol4 up thy head, themes wart artisan, and let the 
honour attached to thy profession console thee for tho 
labours that consume thy life. Tkou art among the® 1 
Amber of those who work incessantly frit small gain*. 
The highs price of iron and of fuel, the rapid wetland 
tear of tools, sadly curtail thy profits. Thy toils, never- 

A 1 - , ’ ■ ’ «l,», ’ 

*^n Sympson’n History of Hallo way, written in 1084, Ihstajfts 
m account of the finding of a ship deeply imbedded in the earth, 
below \ water-ponrse at the town of Stranraer. * The boards were 
not joined together after the present fashion, #nd tt hadattftiof 
copper.’— Tra^actiti* Scot Ant. Svact#, iii. 
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are overwhelming, and ever renewed 1 , and could 
™ sot be sustained, had kind nature not endowed thee with 
a constitution of iron. There are professions which 
anybody may embrace without culture or vocation, how- 
ever notoriously deficient in body o? mind. A man may 
set up a joint-stock company or a toyshop, no matter 
which/' without brains or sinews — but' not a farrier's 
forgo. To weld the iron upon the anvil, he must tyave 
solid muscle, lofty statute, and nervous arms. The man 
i^sc imperfect ‘form woul<J have disgusted a Spartan 
mother, cannot pretend to wield the hammer of the 
xnnrochal ferrant. * • 

The aspirant to this trade commences his career as 
assistant journeyman, without any deflate term of en- 
gagement, So soon as he has’acquircd some knowledge 
of the business, lie quits his first master, r nnd travels 
fromtowj) to town, working where rhe can find emfloy- 
nietit, at wages varying from eighteen to thirty francs 
a^nfuwfch, besides his maintenance and free lodging, if he 
m Choose to take it, by the forge chimney. Thanks to the 
"beneficent regulations of the trade companionship, he is 
sure of an asylum while waiting for employment. A (1 
journeyman farrier f enters Paris; one would imagine 
him to be swallowed up and lost amid tile immense 
pop fiction. No such thing, lie asks the first passer-by 
that he meets tye way to \he line Vielle-du-Templc ; 
arrival in front of No. P7, he beholds in the centre of 
the facade of the house a long huge board painted black, 
stuck about with gilt horseshoes, and ornamented with 
j tlie statue of his patron wnnt. Above is written, in 
letters something tiffe worse for weather— 

Mere rss M uiitrHAtrx Ff ru* a vtn. 
du Grand Safut-Efot. 

Or in humble English, * House-of-call for Farriers ; St 
Eki Hotel.’ 

Tlie journeyman enters; he finds bis future fellow- t j 
workmen seated at k\ble in a kind of taproom on the 
ground-floor; ho makes himself known, and produces 
his crcdea^als and attestations of service ; tncy grant 
.John final, Ufeging, and unlimited credit. The very next 
day, if there is any demand fur his labour, he Vis de- 
spatched to the workshop, and assumes his occupation, 
without' the employer to whom he is adjudicated hating 
the right to^efuse him. The workman thus learns how 
effectuafiy combination gives force to the feeble, wealth 
to the poor, greatness to the little, and consolation to the 
unfortunates* o 

When the journeyman has succeeded in accdmulating 
the necessary funds, he immediately seeks to establish 
I fiimself in business. His workshop is seldom more than 
I a black ancj smoky shed. The forge rises in oiro corner, 

| and at its side hangs the enormous bellows that excite*) 
the flame ; ^lie anvil is the dalrie in the centre of the 1 
smoky apartment; the hammers and flies lie scattered 
here and there upon fche floor** A few years ago, near 
tlie entrance of every farrier’s shed, might bo seen a 
large wooden enclosure, or cage, called a travail — a 
prison destined for kicking horses; but it wodld seem 
j^hat the animals lif ve lately become more dohie, or that 
[I the farriers are hatter able to master them, for the re- 
1 pressive machine is now become almost totally, extinct. 
A decree of the Court of Cassation, of the 30th Prim- 
al r a, anno xih. (2Ut December 1804), has also put an end 
to the encroachments which the farriers were in the 
habit of making upon the public wF/. By it they are 
confined to their hired tenements, and to certain qour^ ; 

, and the establishment of new workshops in Ihe streets 
it is forbidden, much to the convenience of the public, 
who grew, tii jd, and complained of gratuitous kicking* 
from restive horses. t 

if tlie farrier’s shop stands by the wayside, it shines 
like a flgh^ioitse at night in the eyes of tlie wanderer 
weary and footsore. The artist in search of the pictu- 
resque, the workman on circuity the belated soldier seeA- 
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ing to rejoin his regiment, perceive from afar the glim- 
mering forgo, and hasten with joyous step to tlie ren- 
dezvous. All stopi at the Carrier’s, to hear the news and 
light their pipes : lie knows the character of every liouse- 
of-call in the neighboured, and can recommend them 
to good fare at a moderate price, wJmIc he presents n 
live coal from his furnace to the howl of the traveller’s 
pipe. * ... 

The activity of the farrier is the bane of his imme- 
diate neighbours r at the earliest dawn they are roughly 
roused from sfyep by his sounding .strokes on the anvil ^ 
he rises thus early to rough-shape a sufficient number 
of shoes for Jfche demands of the day. Ilis labours arc 
oply interrupted at nine o’clock for breakfast, #and at 
two in the afternoon for dinner. By an ordinance of the ! 
police, dated 2Gth June 1778, and 'implicitly confirmed j 
by the 48«h article of the penal code, all noisy hammer- J 
wielding professions are forbidden to be exercised at any j 
other hours than- those included between five in the j 
morning and eight in the evening; consequently, the 1 
furrier can work no later. lie is not restricted, how- j 
ever, from shoeing a horse that casts a shoe in the pro- , 
hibited hours ; but he must fit, not forge the shoe, even ! 
then, under a penalty of fifry francs, imposed by the ! 
above-mentioned ordinance. j 

The person of the maroehai 1 is broad, full-set, ami \ 
somewhat imposing ; the severity ilf his labours, and the : 
atmosphere that he continually inhales. seem to h ive 1 
amplified his muscular proportions, and increased his ; 
natural vigour; and lie generally enjoys a well-merited j 
celebrity in his immediate neighbourhood for strength | 
and manliness. The annals of the profession rc <>nl 
that one of them came off triumphantly in a trial of 
id length with the celebrated Maurice, 1 ('mint of Saxony. ^ 
This illustrious general, while travelling incognito iri j 
Flanders during the year 1744, stopped, says the chro- : 
aide, at the door of a marechal ferrant, and requested 
the master to show him an assortment of horse shoes, 
that he might make a selection for the use of his steed. , 
Tlie farrier presented a number of various descriptions , 
and qualities. 

‘Wliat do $ou call these?’ said the marsli.il of 
France : ‘these were made to sell, and not to use, 1 
reckon ! ’ And taking them by the extremities between 
the forefinger and thumb, lie broke several of them 1 
successively. 

* The farrier suffered him to proceed, in silent admi- 
ration at his astonishing vigour. When the Count of 
S- .xonytSvvas tired of liis amusement, he ordered four of 
a more solid construction; the artisan set himself to 
work, and having accomplished the operation, received 
fr six-franc piece. • 0 

‘What do you cull this?* said lie. ‘Do j’oii offer 
me base metal?’ And doubling the piece between his 
fingers, as in a vine, broke it in two parts. 

‘Pesti’ cried the count, ‘it seems I have ^caught, a 
Tartar. Lot us see how long you will play that game 1’ 
live or six pieces met the same fate between the 
farrier)* Ungues as the first. 

> ‘ I should soon ruin myself at this sport,’ said Mau- 
rice, remounting his horse. ‘T acknowledge myself 
beaten, vanquished like* the Hungarian at Prague. 
Stop, here are a couple of louis-d’ors ; drink the health 
of the Coufit of Saxtftiy.’ 

These athletic pfeiformances remind us of that of vj • 
major of cavalry named Barsabas, mentioned in the 
miscfcllanea of *he eighteenth' century. It was lib 
cpmical custom, whenever hi took his horse to 
to wateli when the farrier’s bock was turned, 
off with the anvil concealed beneath his cloak. 

The farricrB of the present day are not a whit 
their predecessors. The peeves of fnefr ample gray 
shirts turned up as far as the elbows, display their 
enormous arms, of which the right, constantly exer- 
cised, is always far more muscular than the left . , j ui 
When the farrier proceeds to work, he is provided 1 
with pockets of leather ^in<. double compartments, fas- 
tened round his middle by a girdltfi ^e$a«pockets , 
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contain the implements of his profession : — A pair of 
cutting nippers, to clip off tint points of any nails that 
project through the hoof; a jrmcli, ta drive out the old 
nails ; a hammer ; a paring instalment, generally 
manufactured from the blade of :ig old sword. 

The more prefen tinus professors, in great towns, 
have substituted a mahogany box.^n lieu of the pockets 
— fr palpable sacrifice of convenience to ostqpiatiofi. 

In the country districts of JFfanec, the mui iehal does 
not confine himself to the shoeing of horses ; lie forgqp 
sill kinds of agricultural implements-fliloughslsares, 
chains, staples, iron rings, axle-trees, &e. &c. It is the 
custom among the farmers to contract animalTv fof the 
shoeing, at the rate of twenty francs per morse, payiix* 
his additional services of course by the piece. Whft 
would they do without their never-failing <^>adjutors ? 
— how lay bare the bosom of the stubborn earth, if he 
were not at band to subdue the rebellious metal to their 
will ; to shape, to sharpen, to weld, to ply, and to toil 
with unceasing devotion as the faithful unwearying 
ally of the farmer ? • 

The farrier, as might he supposed, pretty generally 
pretends to a thorough knowledge of horses, and is not 
slow to criticise those which are the subjects of his pro- 
fessional skill ; and as ifrwould hardly be good policy to 
balk his inquiries, he has grown habitually inquisitive, 
subjecting all who firing him work to a rather close 
questioning. * VVliar dfU you give for this colt? Is 
lie a Normandy breed, or from Ardennes? Has he any 
vice? Will he go in harness? Is he well on his feet r 
Is 1 10 an ovcrreaclier,’ &c. &c. 

| lb has, moreover, a good opinion of his talent ub 
veterinary surgeon, and performs operations upon cattle 
of all lands with various success. The villagers believe 
tha* he cures the gripes in cows by means of prayers 
invocations; hut his experience lias taught him a 
more cM'jotual rcgpctf). He kuows when a horse wants 
purging with sirup of buckthorn, with calomel, with 
aloes, with jalap, or vrith sweet alyionds ; he detects the 
presence of worms in the flank by a horse's rolling, 
y awning, foaming, restlessness, and biting his sides. 
Your steed is wounded in the foot; wide fissure^ arc 
Ai.dble in lb** hoof; tin* horny substance is diseased: 
go and consult the maivchal for rant ; he will prepare 
you cn amalgam of old cart grease, deer’s fat, lauffcl 
oil, populcum ointmL.it, turpentine, and juice of onions. 
He can apply a seton, or use the lancet, according t:* 
circumstances, in the case of a foundered horse, lie 
cauterizes those attacked by parapiegy with S#o trafris 
of gunpowder laW along the course of the veitcbral 
spine. The most, dangerous maladies — the farcy, the 
Ctiliuwh, the strangle*, the frjrtigo, even the ghm^orlJ 
cannot resist his prescriptions ; at least so he says. ^ 
The better class of farriers in France are styled 
marvchitux a peris. These have been students at the 
college of Alfort, or at the school of Saurnnr, and pos- 
sess, for the most part a profound knowledge of their 
profession, together with that of the anatomical struc- 
ture and Tnaludies of the horse. • • 

• The trade, of a farrier is sometimes, especially ill 
country platjes, united with that of a joiner or a' cart- 
wright. These* double practitioners are styled mard- 
ctiauA grossiers , a term sufficient^” indicqjfvc of their 
I doubtful ability. They will shoe^our horse well, if it 
lease Providence; and, as might be supposed, are 
' rarely to be found in Jibe neighbourhood of a fpgular 
hand. A 3 they work both in wood Hid iron, the law, 
with a careful regard to ftio probable contact of spasks 
with sbaviygs, compels them to maintain two different 
workshops, separated by a wall of solid stonework of 
sufficient height, against which the forge must not be 
placed ; and the position of the doors must be such that 
# the sparks from the anvil cannot enter the adjoining 
rqpm. Before one of this class can commence business, 
k tl\ theatre of his future ojfc rations is subjected to the 
I scrutiiiy of a commissioner of police, \*ho is empowered 
by law, if the- required* precautions have ngt been 
1 adopted, toVirdef the acrnolition of the^ forge, and the 
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dostructioJof the btildiflg; to widely h# m*iy add tflHL 
condemnation to a penalty of four lniuAwf Brahes, 
sum often exceeding the entire fortune of the delin- 
quent. •• N 

A gathering cloiffi* already casts its shadow upon the 
fortunes of the farrier, and prophecies not altogether 
ffiifounded have proclaimed his coming declension Wfd\ 
decqy. ‘By iron ly* lived, and by iron he shall 
says the oracular Voice. Who s]}a}l say that the denunv , 
elation is vain ? Yet twenty years, and we may s££ thq 
marechal ferrant, once favoured by royhf favoumfei, . 
exiled to the by-places oi* the land, and doomednk a 
lingering, listless, and profitless existence among 4jie 
tillers of the fill And what will be the cause of hit 
r^in ? What but the rejection of the hfrse,«aad all. 
exiting modes of communication, and the substitution 
of rCids made of t]^ very material by which he now 
gainsliis bread. 


The military marechal ferranf is a very different 
personage from those above described, and has uothinjf* 
«to apprehend -from any of the Coming mutations. He. 
is attached in the cavalry, thfr artiUerj% or the baggage- 
train, or oilier department of army service, invariably 
to the squadron of inn -combatants — a squadron eftegppt 
from service in the field, composed entifely of workmen 
of various callings, lining drawn in \he conscription, 0 
and having arrived nt his regiment, his first care is 
obtain permission to exercise his trade : if he can pro- 
duce certificates of his ability, or has been :i student at 
the colleges of Saumur or Alfort, this is readily granted. 
Having joined Ins corps, and been approved by the 
veterinary in-chief, he is installed -afel lie forge, while 
his wife, authorised by the colonel m the regiment, 
establishes a modest canteen. Behold him now in the 
uniform of a brigadier, bearing, us the insignia oftiis 
> qjlfcc, a horse-shoe on the sleeve: he is proud of his 
rank, ami associates familiarly vHth the marcchuux des 
login ( quarter -n Kilters). 4 Ha! ha!’ says he, * we mar- 
shals understand one another well !' 0 

Thy marechal ferrant is paid by the tr^lsurer, u 
an estimate delivered by the captain - commandant, 
founded upon reports of certain officers and subalterns, 
wife are commissioned to inspect his operations from 
tiauj to time. The forge is under the surveillance of 
tlie captain -instructor, wlio^ooks to the projxfr Quality 
and temper of tlie horse-shoes, and their cartful and 
scicntificdiAinehmeifr 4o the hoof of ||ie animal ; #fc is 
his duty also to see that the workshops arc well pro- 
vided with all the necessary materials. • 

When tlie regiment isNm the march, the colonel u 
bound it provide for the accommodation of«thc farriery 
stock a»d materials; and he commands the captuins* 
al thl head of their companies, to cause etch mounted 1 
man to carry a brace of borse-hH^s, w ftli the necessary \ 
nails. On arriving at uie end of their journey, eaqji I 
. oldier is responsible for the delivery of his charge at i 
tlie dej|5t. | 

The i? !, itary farrier is a soldier-workman, bravest 
need, but habitually gentle and pAccalile. Devoid 
ambition, ho has not entered the nftiy with the ideji 
that tlm baton of a marshal of France mis shut vp in hut 
cartridge-box, \ He is no martinet, nor devotee of mili- 
tary discipline, Mid seldom practises the use of arms. 
Isolated from th^rmy, to which, however, ho iff so in- 
dispensable, his sift ambition is to acquire the reputa- 
tion of a gltilful aim scientific marechal ferrant. 


Nt 


• THE FISHER’S WlpiOW. . ' 

In the early part of November 184-, during onft cd^ho$« 
short but violent gales of such frequent occurrence 
thq north-east coast of Scotland, an event took;j»|acb 
wSieh is unhappily so common on our rimnythdrefras 
\% Create bqt a passing sensation, unless circumatunctes 
arise* to bring it more immediatelyynder our ,yi§W. 
The facts were these:— Y-'P 

Early in the^iorfliq^, a boat mi^iutf by 4>e 
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if — , a fathei and- four sons, went two 

three miles out to sea, in pursuance of their constant 
tapatton after the dose of the herring season— fishing 
jp haddock, whiting, Ac. There was a stiff breeze blow- 
fphig Oroin the nfirth-west — but such^as these hardy men 
bave &o frequently to encounter, as to be rendered often 
tpo careless of its danger — and nothing appeared r to 
threaten s storm. However, with, the sun, as i^fre- 
qufcotlythe case, rose d)e wind ; and with Ihe wind, in 
tune .incredibly short to those who have not 
-* 1 ^Tessed St; rose the wh<i waveB, rolling in with a 
“dining sound upon the iron-bound coast, which 
’ Speedily became encircled by a belt of white surf, reach- 
ing many yards out from the shore, afod Amid which 
it was jmpcxsible for a boat to live. The fishers per- 
ceived the change in the weather, and# differed in 
opinion as to the course they should adopt. Somdwere 
for remaining on the open sea, where, unless the f storm 
hecuQO very severe, they were in comparative safety ; 
but The old fattier and nis youngest and favourite son 
i^ttrged their immediate return, as the season was too 
far advanced to permit of any certain ■reliance on tli^ 
various prognostics? so well known to the fibers of the 
coast, which seemed to announce that the gale would 
lia^e ‘but a short duration. ‘They* counsel carried the 
day, for all levied and respected theiV father ; and the 
youijg George, the only one of*the brothers who had a 
Vvife and children, represented that it was due to the 
helpless ones dependent on him to run no avoidable 
risk. So the boat's head was turned to land, and the 
furious gale urged Ifer onwards with fearful speed. Yet 
to this the hardy men were well accustomed ; and they 
guided her safety, so as to avoid the breaking waters, 

, till they reachecr tne entrance of the bay in which the 
town of — — is situated, and which by this time pre- 
sented an appalling spectacle indeed to those who knew 
their only chance of life lay through those furious fc^d* 
foaming waters. 0 

Still they held on their course, and the little vessel 
rode galk&tly f five minutes more of their swift and 
^ y fffilous cJkticr, and the harbour would havq been 
gained. But it was not so to be. Rapidly they neared 
.a dark and dangerous reef of rocks in the middle of 
the bay: Vainly were strength, and skill, and eneVgy 
exerted to tprn the little vessel from the fearful barrier 
ahead h «fihe whole force of°the Northern Ocean, in its 
Wildes^ mood, was opposed to their efforts; a mighty 
wafg carried them almost on te the resfi^aiiid as the 
. bark heeled over on the returning surge, another and 
Another swept into her : one smothered shriek— and she 
vip gone! « 

v - Those on shore — oh with what beating hearts 1 — 
'chad watched the gallant but unequal struggle; .and now 
a wild screen arose from nAny voices, and abo^e all 
w*us h^ord the <de»pturiog cry of the young wife — so 
scion 'to be a widow— as she sank insensible cm the 
shore. But the boat rises ! — she has righted ! No : 
she . rises ^indeed, but keel uppermost ; and wljere arc 
they* so lately straining every manly Binew, and flushed 
^tirnhwi struggle ftr dear life ? Twice the waves carry 
* under the Aevotsrfwftark ; but she rises again ; and oh ! 

this time thitav are living forms clinging to herded i— - 
^*nd three strong men are seen supporting their help*. 
' l^tt ^nd insensible old father. By this time a small boat, 
' by two noble- hearted fellows, Ao have ventures 

in .tUe ftw^ crf almost certain death, imhe hope of rescu- 
\iqjjj, their comrades, has neared then ; the waves, too, 

M ,r*eem pausing to contemplate their work of destruction. 
^ Them is a momentary lull, during which the four men 
s* $ wonderfully rescued are placed in the little boat by 
^deliverers, the old man to all appearances corpse, 
t where is the fifth —tthe youngest born— the pride 
his fiufebr’s heart? Alas! in vain do the gallant 
linger among the foaming breakers till evSry 
k l&sfied, and their own imminent ‘ danger forces 
tm from the spot He is gone; and when the 
-subsiding waters (for the storm dql not last 
— hours) permitted a search p be made for the 
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boat, a corpse was found, wrapped in tho Bail ns in a 
winding - sheet. He hf^ evidently made a gallant 
struggle for lifers for a iilusp-knife was found clenched 
in his dying grasp, and the sail was partly ripped open ; 
but its deadly folds ,JiaA encircled him too firmly, and 
the choking waters did the rest. 

I fieard a lamentable account of the despair of the 
poor younff widow, thus deprived of the companion 
of her life, and the sole means of support for herself 
and her three klfants, and I was Anxious to visit her; 
but«my trusty Jean, whom I liad despatched with 
offers of € service to the bereaved family, dissuaded tnc 
from it. ^ « 

p 1 Eh, memi' she said, * dinna gang, dinna gan v g. She 
kens maistly naebody, pair thing, a».l jt’s awfu to see 
her greet; and she’s whiles no sensible for by, and 
canna thole onybody near her.* 

So I waited to hear that the first violence of her 
despair had worn itself out, for 1 very much doubted 
my own powers of consolation ; and who but One, in- 
deed, could cdhsole in such grief as hers? However, 
after a time, I heard she had been partly brought to 
her senses by tha illness of her baby, who, deprived of 
its natural sustenance by the blow that had Bhuken the 
very h-iart-strings of its poor s n other, had been at the 
point of death. However, it was^now better ; and the 
young widow, recalled to the consciousness that there 
existed yet a greater depth 6f anguish than Hint in 
which her reason had almost forsaken her, became 
calmer and more composed, at least in outward np- 
pcarance ; and hearing this, 1 set out otic il.iy, q.huut 
three weeks after the* fatal accident, to visit her. ' 

It was in the beginning of December ; yet tin* weather 
in- this fitful climate takes no heed of the ancient, divi- 
sion of the seasons, and the day was bright and balmy 
as in early spring. It seems to me as if nature 1 .\d 
assigned to these northern regions s<% many fine days, 
or nearly so, during the year, us fall to the portion of 
happier climates; font they are* in some m>sterinus 
manner so strangely jumbled, that many a wjntn day 
chills us in the midst of summer, while those belong in j 
to a/more genial season sometimes make their appear- 
ance unexpectedly among the blasts and frosts of autumn 
or winter. One of these stray children of summer was 
gilding and beautifying the wild country through which 
I had to pass, on my way to the little fishing-town of 
. The level beams of a December sun threw a 
rich golden light over a large extent of hare but liighly- 
ctotivatfld country: the plough was merrily a -field 
among the stubble, the lark was sirigiug high in the 
clear air, and the smoke ascended from many a humble 
dearth, and scarcely waVered in its upward Course, 
while the scene was bounded by the blue and waveless 
ocean, dotted here and there with a white sail ; and in 
the far distance, the outline of the hills of Caithness 
stood out sharp and defined against the cloudless sky. 
As I reared the sea, and caught a fuller view of the 
coast, tile whole of the Moray Firth opened before me 
in a p'.norarfia scarcely to be surpassed on British 
Chores. But I thought little of these familiar scenes as 
I drove ort ; my thoughts were bent on Ahe errand I 
had undertaken ; an/J as I slowly descended the preci- 
pitous roail^eading to the picturesque seaport of , 

I tried to arrange in my mind a lew consolatory serw 
tences, feeling jUI the while how ineffectual my owa 
huppx. experience would render aught I could say to 
soothe such sorrow as I was about to witness — for heart 
must speak to heart in grief*;' and if tt\p corresponding 
chord have not been awakened in our own ibosom, it is 
in vain we strive to calm the thittb of anguish wtyph 
vibrates to agony in the breast of another. So I re- 
solved to speak only the words that should suggest 
themselves at the moment, and to attempt noting 
more. t ) 

The little town of — is very remarkably squared ; ' 
nestling, as it were, under high and beetling crags, 
which Scarcely leave rooms for t]ie cottages of th ^fisher- 
men to stand, {lotted Jiere and there in picturesque cou- 
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fusion, under the precipitous cliff. The one to which 
1 bent my stops stood on a high bank leading up from 
a terrace bulwark, which had Wien built to resist the 
encroachments of the mighty waters, now slumbering, 
with scarce a ripple on their surface, iirthe broad bay 
before me. As I turned to ascend somfc steps leading 
to the door, I saw ^gathering or many persons, and 
ropes, nets, fishing-boots, and gear <rf that description 
lyingwon the green, round which toe crowc^had tw- 
*semblcd, talking eargestly, but in*subdued tones. Not 
thinking that, this had any connection vsith the object 
of piy visit, j knocked at the low door, anefan eideaiy 
woman, the mother of the dead man, appeared. * 

‘Eh, mem, but it’s real glide o' you to cam^aSd sdle 
us in our aoi-row — come ben to the fire andflie busied 
herself in placing archaic for me in the kitchen, where 
a peat fire, burning in an open /«»/, which allowed more 
than half the smoke to find its way into* the room, 
rendered it so dark, that 1 had seated myself before I 
perceived, close to me in the ‘ingle neuk,’ the figure 
apparently of a young girl, who, loosely wrapped in a 
dark- blue bed-gown, with her long dark hair half con- 
cealing her face, was sitting ou a low stool, and holding 
a little infant in her arms, over which she was mur- 
muring a faint sound that might have been a fragment 
of song. m 

I started at finding mpidf unexpectedly so close to 
another person, and Ihtjgirl fixed a pair of large dark 
eyes steadfastly upon lm; fr»r a moment, and then drop- 
ping her head again on her bosom, resumed her low 


he says — they’re no daddie’s noo — an’ heWaun to keep 
’em!’ W 

I could not stand this; so hurriemy whrusting the 
trifle I had brought for the relief of the poor creatures 
into the cold hand that hung passively near me with aP 
mmru^ired * God bless and comfort you all' — for I could 
not trust myself to speak — I found liyself in the fresh 
air, and teaia came to my relief. 

Oh blessed be His narawwho has promised be <1 
husband # to the widow and a father to the mhcrless 
Were it not for this hope, how could the heart even 
know of such misery, and not break ? • 


i-ii.mt. I turned to the woman who was standing nearU^miuutes ; and ut last one by one struggled out the 
me, ami xud, ‘ 1 called to see poor Jessie — how is [words — ‘ Mucklo Willie’s awa’ — wi’ ddftldie’s claes — an’ 

‘ 1/ted an’ il’s a flair day wi’ her the day. No but 
it’ »Uy§ im> Pair ami heavy noo; but ye see they’re 
roupin’ puir Gcurdic's hits o’ nets au’ Bielike, an' it aye 
briiuu hack tlu;%orrow upon her.’ 

‘ ( aTi I see her ? ’ L said. 

1 Surely, imm, suicly. She’s there ant by /’ 

An uuli'ScribubL* feeliiig came over me as I turned 
* the poor creature; and again met ncr steadfast gaze. 

I tried to npcak v hut a choking sensation in my throat 
told me the attempt would he vain; and for a moment 
nothing was heard in the cottage but that low crooning 
sound '-the wall of a broken heart. 

‘ She's quite quiet noo. mem, an’ sensible,' said the 
mother, who 1 fancied attributed my emotion to fear of 
the poor creature. * She husna grat ony sin’ the bairnie 
took ill . hut she’s a hantle better noo;' and then 1 saw 
that the poor baby was attempting to find the neJfriah* y 
meet oi winch its mother's agony had deprived it. 

‘She is a hcalthy-looking little baby,’ I said, feeling 
I must something i and takiufi the tiny hand ill iiiirn^ 

‘ Jlow old is she?’ 

4 Ten weeks mem. She was seven weeks the day her 
father vent. 

AiSblhor glance from those dark eyes; hut no suuud 
except the low moaning song. » 

‘it is*a. heavy trial indeed,’ I said, speaking more to 
my own thoughts than to those near me, #‘A heavy 
and •hitter trial; but she will have her chjWren to 
look to, and she will not want for friends;' ami I felt 


at the moment n's iP 1 could almost have gone aVwn to 
Jlie detp ni} self to 'are given back tojhat poqjcftature 
the one light of her lowly life, ’ ^ 

«&o, mem, that winna she: she witma 'want while 
puir Geordie’s auld father gn’ mither hae a pickle tnpal 
to gie her. But trouble's sair for the liftes o' her, but 
twenty -one years of age — iflfc sair e'en upon me, the 
mither o' him ^buf I line been a fisher’s daughter, an’ 
sister, an’ wife, an’ miliier; an* in fifty-three years I 
liae ldft father, an’ Jirithers, an’ friends by the sea — an* 
noo my bairn, my youngest ’ — and here two tears rolled 
down her brown and wrinkled cheeks, but she heeded 
them Jrot, and continued — 4 Asa' I'm med to the trouble; 
bat it\}nruu be sair upon her at the first* • 

No look ibis time — no sign that she took the slightest 
interest in words w^iich, in fhek touching simplicity, 


1 , ■ / v ■ - ; X ■’ l 

called forth iriefressiblf tears from me*~anly that 
less song, I' v • 

4 Sore, indeed,’ I said at last 4 But He whq/*fHeta 
will comfort in His own good time.* * - ,, 

‘Ay will He, mem ; an' Hmtloes ; an’ I hae proved .& 
to my comfort, an* I fibpe to my^taul's auid,* said tkalsjji 
old woman reverently. 4 An' he hatolewed iis even la* 
LthUr in giving us our puir Qcordie’s carp. We hadaM : 
him in_the kirkyard, by our ain folk, tni’ that's nraokjs ft 
1 to thing o*; for it's sair when yegiaima think o' them, f ;iB 
that's gane as at rest; and yhen the brcgRI^ea F 

I seems a’ like a grave,' * 

What could I say to this?* TVoiikHfc not have baBp 
vain indeed to offer consolation to one who knew so well - 
Lwhere to find it f r herself; and in the depths of her v ; 

earnest ana pious spirit, had found %ordc, sb ■ 
poetical in their unaffected simplicity, with which *$p '•! 
express%lier feelings? £o in the hope of at length tons- - 
ing tfie poor stricken creature beside me, I asked for 
the other children. - n#* sir 

4 Tlie lassie's awa* at her aunta, mem, but Georaie's TL 
near by tli* house: puir wee Geordie,* he's gotten the ■ 
name o’ his fathe**’ 

The old woman went to the door, and returned with 
a tiny, curlyHieaded cliild— the eldest of the three — p 
who was crying silent Iji^but* evidently from some d£e]» '• 
feeling. " * • 

4 What is’t, Geordie, mjp wee man?* said the grand- 
mother— for the mother never even raised her eyes. 

A *burst of sobbing was the only reply for some ?>, 

: . i t*_i. . i... - i„j xi. . "0 
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THK 1>EAN OF DURHAM ON GENERAL POLITIcIf * V 
[From liis Address at tlie Opening of tho New Building foWth# 
GatesUMKHUcchamc# Institute, April 1% 184f ] * 

I confess it has often occurred to me that tlie principles v 
of general politics— which tergi I uso as opposed to the* 
|enn party j^olitics, and Ly which I mean those acknow- 
ledged principles on which are founded our political rights 
and our political duties— our proper offices as c^izen^T as 
members of the same social community — I have alien 
thought, I say, that these pftnoipleB ^ught to fill a more 
conspicuous place than they ao fill in the education of all 
classes of the people. Indeed X do not remember ever to 
have seen igiy elementary work so composed as to display 
a compendious view of those principles; to show, for in- , 
•tance, how & graduated subordination is essential to the 
existence of every form of society— and ho may theory of 
universal euuality in wealth and conditiot^Jt variance 
not only with reason and experience, but als^with nature; ■ 
which has distinctly laid down the opposite law, and made*, 
all men in almost alltrespeets unequal — to show that HT- 
alieifijjble duties are noosed upon all classes, high as well 
as low, by the same sooBi organisation which protects their M 
property ind their rigms— to point out the mutual rola^ ir- 
tions by whicu the several classes depend upon each other ^ 
for their mutual welfare— to make it dear how any evfi 
whicn may befell any one of these will «ooncr*or l&ter be m 
largely shar^ by the others— and how n atioaai greatfiegfl, ; | 
ana public and private liappiness, de;>end upon the co-, . | 
operation and concord of all Now I think, my 
that ifethese principles., which no rational man dhmutes, 
whiqh are In fact gt the bottom of all that we cull politics, ^ I 
were generally inculcated as a part of education, we J pfaun1C{.; " 
reap the fruits in some increase of tliat bem^ce‘ni^|e Andt 
application of grope^y on the one side, and of thaf,p9rfH0i^ 
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F g< ; , that enlightened wkI well, founded content- 
ob the other, wlikdi firm togefiucr the Surest 
,-antee for domestic peace. This sort of knowledge, if 
It snail confer -power, will confer at the same time discre- 
tion in the, use of power^jt will show the proper objects 
of power, '-the proper harms wltfu'n which power xnay be 
exetmgpft It will t^ach meu then* riglits, social and i>oli- 
ticol^dt it Will £ju*h them their duties also — -forjwery 
| riglifkinvoh'eg a duty, or rather u number of duties— and 
| in ezr^re generally much more ready, to claim the <?ne than 
j 4hi^H8re to perforin /he other. Indeed, my friends, if I 
i ^ to ^ this remark to that description of politic^) 

* «• niliar to yod — tlio right of the franchise— liow 

F '&ai yyinj those fct this kingdom who exercise the right and 
hegtngt the daty ; or, 1 should rather say, never so much 
i -as comdder or fool that there is a duty — a serious and 
(Jflty— which, like .nil other ifities, ought to b{, 
l‘J^wh(jstly, faithfalJy, and feurlos^y discharged. # ' 

f ' LIN Ef» WRITTEN IN MEMORY OV \ 1'AY()1 T 1UTE 

! t . Tile following information, received from a gardener who I ^ 

'‘'WvWf years largely supplied the London market with jlT.tu.in my gay nnd brantonii* bird some wnnii nf l.«ve to priw 
' frutf, m&y probably be new to many of our readers: — It is j And fancied meaning beamed within hi- durK nml indrnMhiyei 
j generally found 'that after an npple-trce has borne for a * 1 taught hi n/Yond and miming >vh\» In* ne\i r hum hifme — 

■ certain number of years, it becomes YAmpuratively. un- ■ Ah' bow the sweet one tluttcnn? trained hi* i.w.* and dami} lure 
1 productive. It Ws lx’Cu usual in such cas^s to remove the ] 
okL tree,- and replace it by a younger one. This may be ■ That bird was strangely dew- to use : mid wl.cn 1 mu-c-d ..lone, 
r obviated by to-ingrafting tlio'ub* tre^ ; and according to . llis .hriUlng cadence suemed to fjouiu t.o:nclo>«d and ut u-n 
the tcstiwoi^' of the gardenei above-mentioned, tlio older i But at tlio holy sunset hour he nr! lied m my biuusd, 
the Stock v th(J better is the quality of the fruit. H<s fold i And understood of all sweet birds f It. veil my own thu heat ’ 
scarcely .fpbf any age, ainottg several hundreds that ! , .. *' 

his Mm$L '^Sbiiaed, when the writer visited it, that had ! ljl w,ll tudo and loneliness the human heart mint elm? 

Undergone ‘this process, and in some cases more than ' ru 011 something- -th.myh it ho a dumb and t . th.i s 
trees whose trunks were so hollow 'j£\ When Miminer roses fade awn;, , 'tis s«d to m i them a,. , 
some pares ‘to be little more than a shell, which had « But far mure ~*td it was to hem my m'ntl. him i 1 j 


rise several inches into the air, whence of course lie de- 
scends immediately to the floor once more ; and thus lie 
may dnnev and caper for a tfawtor of tin hour, i,o his own 
great delight, and tj.c Wpwgiment of his bodily powers. 
The contrivaif'u seems t^vgwo to -a men 1 I.ul.y, say »,f 
eighteen months, all the' gratification which clnhlrui of 
tive or six years derive from a swjiug. We liau- wm n 
minute miss enjoy the exercise e</ much, an to lie for the 
tipie in no need ofr attention from the ninv.e : she litcnlly 
danced fiersolf into a at ate of fatigue, and fell ini ft a pro- 
found 6let') ( with hot liauds on the cord-:, and her Inna 
reclined oi live slum U1 or. If Hie article muld In* produced 
cheaply fdn the poorer class of people, it would be of 
infinite advantage to them, as a ready resource for taking 
the Kaiiy ojt' the mother'* hawk while she iuid other duties 
to attciffi^o. ^ , 





' t^e.bvapchcs were sawn or cutoff where they , t . 

a man's wrist, or rather less, and I t , ‘' <M ' * , „ t 
,Vgt “itetHn i-arli, according to V>W , Amnl them fidla a t«r for tor 

«, in the course of three yei^ he j 
^bearing trcc u The princijial dilii- i 
t thi> new’ grafts from damage in high « 

ixagr-. — <i WWW.V tifaffw the half of the , tkc imckkt mm 

t one timeyf and leaving the ether tomtom* a shelter ; 


o, my brLht, my hi.mtUu’ ■■■ 

l> ( A. .M. M r 



Uttadicd to Cite branches. Tt mnj also be remarked, j warm bread, \t. ,Sea travelling, however, is rapuble of 
the productive powers of apple- trees arc frequently , being yet more improved upon. NYann baths uiiubt be 
by the want of *ufiifient at.tMi^n in gathering j introduced, and stovrs to destroy the tilluvia of biUe- 

1 ' watyy (btbiiis might be so construeted ns lo admit the 

air through a small side window, to each. The berth'., 


sofas, and dinner tables, with their seats, might In ham- 
mock-swung.-- Fay. # 


-1fcl|e fruit. The greatest care should he observed in re-f 
fooving |he apple, tlmt the bearing spur be hot Ijioken or 
.injured titereby. , 

: v\; ;> ' i „ , THU, BAilY-JUAlPkll. ^ ir 

^ restlessness jpf heal th y children fofiiels on , daj^teb of mlmiml, 

ftUon^Rg tUc{p a cov,knt w atchfulness. Anything \ How over poetical tears may be m themsehes. I he act of 
which relieves a V'oor tnci'Ser or «m*se of this anxious j weeping is undoubtedly attended with n certain ihk. We 

ho 

xprcsMou 


which relieves a tncfher or nurse of this anxious j weeping is muiountealy uttenuca witli n certain u-t. 
attepdcnce, hven for a fcw r minutes, is felt as a blessing, have known bfcanfiful women who looked »i least, pl.i 
A meoh|inie5d meana of such temporary relief hiijuat Ift'tn ; wh«i they cried; and we uever knew plain woiucn wl 
.i bivetsitcd Aih America, and introduced into Kwrland. The { ^ look— if we may venture u]>on a prof, mo expressit 


We aft the tnaohine is called, consists essen- 
scafc far the child, suspended to four corcft, 


^-Skfcfey*. , 
tSTiynfa 

wliieh asunder by jwssing over a horizon t«Hy- 

$A#pme$'. Vfffi i this again being capable oijtbcing huiig 
from a ceriihg by a strong India -rubber strap, highly 
clastic- The baby, placed in the seat, and suspended with 
his toes just tetfchmg the floor, din, by a very flight 
movemeat and exorcise of museuW’ force, cause himself to 
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— dii\vnrtg)?t ugly. The reason must be, that the act of 
weeping distorts the features, just like the act of lambing, 
while is unredeemed by the agreeable associations oi‘ the 
latter.., . 


Tin? present number of the Journal comjiletca the tunth voliuno 
(new series’) , for which a title- pa^e and index have been preJJLreJ, 
and way bo had of tbo publishers and their agents. 








